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BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Correspondence  study  has  been  designed  to  give  every  one  who  can 
not  attend  a  university  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  advantages 
of  instruction  and  culture  that  may  be  helpful  to  him.  To  those  who 
desire  to  study  for  degrees  or  teachers'  certificates,  for  cultural  or 
vocational  purposes,  the  correspondence  study  method  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  the 
directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained 
in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  full  directions 
for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page; 
(b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  develop 
constructive  thinking  and  to  test  the  student  method  of  work  and 
his  understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered 
for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension 
Division  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the 
University  each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor,  who  carefully 
corrects  and  grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticisms  and  help- 
ful suggestions  for  future  study.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage, 
therefore,  not  to  send  in  another  assignment  until  the  previous  one 
has  been  returned  so  that  he  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  contained. 
Upon  receipt  of  completed  assignments  additional  assignments  will 
be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in 
work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does  not 
complete  more  than  four  assignments  a  week. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  is  an 
assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  instructors  and 
by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage  study 
in  residence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many  who  thus  become 
interested  in  continuing  their  education  will  be  led  to  avail  themselves 
of  residence  study.  In  residence  the  student  comes  into  personal  con- 
tact with  teachers  and  a  large  body  of  students.  The  constant  contact 
with  scholarly  and  cultured  people  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
prime  factor  in  the  rounded  education  of  young  people. 

However,  to  quote  the  University  of  Texas  Bulletin:  "...  Cor- 
respondence study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  correspondence 
instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual ;  each  student  comes  into 
individual    relation   with    the    instructor    in    a    way    impossible    in    the 
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crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole  of  every  lesson  with  a  conse- 
quent advantage  to  himself  that  is  obvious.  Full  opportunity  is  given 
to  discuss  all  difficulties  in  writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in 
itself  affords  valuable  training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student 
is  not  hampered  by  the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  study 
at  his  convenience  without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term." 
Quoting  from  the  University  of  Oregon  Monitor:  "Those  who  find 
their  only  opportunity  for  study  in  the  correspondence  method  should 
never  feel  apologetic  or  unfortunate.  Dr.  Harper,  once  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  long  ago  discovered  that  'the  work  done  by 
correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom.'  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  reports  that  many  correspondence-study  stu- 
dents testify  that  their  correspondence-study  work  meant  more  to 
them  than  work  in  residence.  The  University  of  Oregon  and  scores  of 
other  universities  and  colleges,  including  the  universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Indiana,  California,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina,  endorse 
the  method  of  granting  college  credit  to  their  successful  correspond- 
ence students.  The  correspondence  method,  then,  is  a  valid,  practicable, 
approved  method  of  study  and  instruction." 

CREDIT 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruction 
toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Requirements 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  pages  7-8.  Courses  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence.  The  other  courses 
listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this 
catalogue  toward  state  teachers'  certificates. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms  of 
certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each  course 
listed  as  "Credit,  !/■>  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  year 
of  work  in  the  University  or  two  semester  hours  of  certification  credit. 
Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of  college  work,  which  is 
the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one  class.  The  quickest  and 
best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  correspondence  in- 
struction with  summer  school  and  extension  class  work. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven  and 
one-half  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school.  However,  teachers  who  completed  one  summer  school  unit  in 
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extension  before  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  a  summer  school 
unit  for  each  six  semester  hours  of  work  until  the  certificate  has  been 
raised  one  class. 

Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  residence 
work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45  semester 
hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done  entirely 
by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maximum  of 
correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant  must 
have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The  high 
school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank  that 
will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced  standing 
may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when  credit  for  work 
taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the  University 
and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may 
be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification  credit  only  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However,  this  is  necessary 
when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are  desired.  By  enrolling 
in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  correspondence  courses  that 
count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is 
given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which 
gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours  or  else 
sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  each  assignment 
covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments  in 
a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a 
unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 
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Those  who  desire  to  take  correspondence  courses  but  do  not  wish 
any  credit  may  register  for  such,  provided  they  can  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by  the 
student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina  makes 
no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained 
in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension 
work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  de- 
termine the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard  to  accepting  towards 
their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  elsewhere.  There 
are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  however,  that 
do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  extension  instruction 
in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers'  certificates 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student.  The  State  Department  has 
requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose  at  only  two 
stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and  September  30.  Unless  the 
work  is  completed  before  October  1,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Department  as  of  the  July  preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  for  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sopliomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  under  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher 
should  not  take  a  course  in  High  School  Methods.  If  courses  for  pro- 
fessional credit  are  needed,  indicate  this  on  the  application  blank 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer  school 
unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit  by  extension. 

FEES 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  are  charged  a  fee  of  eight  dollars 
($8.00)  for  each  half  course  (subject)  and  a  fee  of  thirteen  dollars 
and  a  half  ($13.50)  for  each  whole  course.  For  non-residents  the  fees 
are   ten   dollars    ($10.00))    for   a   half   course   and   seventeen   dollars 
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($17.00)  for  a  whole  course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded 
after  a  course  is  once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done 
during  the  first  three  months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time, 
a  portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given 
for  discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five 
weeks  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within 
that  time  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  half  course 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  sis  months. 

A  certificate  of  diploma,  size  9x12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a  course, 
at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing  courses 
receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3x5  inches,  giving  all  necessary 
information  concerning  completed  courses. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course 
the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repurchase 
unless  a  two-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the  name  of  the 
student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the  books  were  used, 
and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package  of  books. 

Upon  application  to  the  Extension  Division  reference  books  for 
supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library. 

RULES  GOVERNING  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it  is 
advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that  before  registering  for 
another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the 
fall  as  possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first). 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will 
be  required. 

4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and  no 
whole  course  in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  the  first  assignment 
is  received  from  the  student  by  the  Extension  Division. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon  the 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University. 
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6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
each  week.  Only  four  assignments  in  a  course  may  be  submitted  per 
week. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  One  year  of  residence  work  is  required  by  the  University 
before  any  degree  will  be  granted. 

9.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of 
residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45 
semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done 
entirely  by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maximum 
of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 

10.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken. 

11.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a  final 
grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of 
traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student 
who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work  is 
not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the 
University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other 
qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only 
honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

HOW  TO  REGISTER  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back  of 
this  bulletin;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Extension  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY 
LINE  of  the  registration  blank  in  the  back  of  this  catalogue.  If  you 
are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  information  where  called 
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for  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate ;  that  is,  kind  (whether 
elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school)  ;  class  (whether 
A,  B,  or  C)  ;  and  the  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  13  of  the 
registration  blank. 

EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Each  year  the  University  conducts  a  number  of  extension  classes 
in  many  communities  of  the  state.  These  classes  usually  meet  one 
double  period  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  are  taught  by  members 
of  the  University  faculty.  There  are  two  semesters  in  the  extension 
class  year:  the  first  begins  about  October  first  and  ends  in  January, 
the  second  begins  February  first  and  closes  in  May.  Most  of  the 
subjects  in  the  University  curriculum  can  be  given  in  extension  classes. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  now  being  offered:  Economics, 
Commerce,  Education,  Engineering,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  French,  Spanish,  Rural  Social  Science, 
and  Sociology. 

The  rules  with  regard  to  credit  for  extension  class  work  are  the 
same  as  those  printed  in  this  catalogue.  Those  not  wishing  credit  are 
also  eligible  to  enroll  in  extension  classes. 

Any  person  or  group  wishing  to  organize  an  extension  class  should 
send  in  an  application  to  the  Extension  Division  as  early  as  possible. 
The  minimum  number  of  students  for  which  the  Extension  Division 
will  organize  a  class  is  fifteen.  The  fee  for  each  extension  class,  giving 
two  semester  hours  credit  and  meeting  sixteen  double  periods,  is 
$10.00.  A  request  for  such  a  class  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  probable  enrollment,  the  general  type  of  persons  who  wish 
to  take  the  course,  where  the  class  will  meet,  who  will  have  charge  of 
local  organization  arrangments,  and  what  particular  course  is  desired. 
As  many  of  these  classes  will  be  organized  as  the  resources  of  the 
Extension  Division  will  permit. 

Through  the  summer  postgraduate  courses  for  both  doctors  and 
dentists  are  conducted  in  a  number  of  communities  throughout  the 
state. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may  select 
their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Elementary 
Education  will  be  found  on  pages  20-21. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily    thirty-six    whole    courses.    For    degree    credit,    two    half 
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courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in  resi- 
dence is  required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  following 
plan: 

Freshman  Year 

{Greek  3-4 
Latin  1-2 
**French  3-4 
*German  3-4 


"Spanish  3-4 


Sophomore  Year 


Select 
one 


fEnglish  3-4,  5  (any  two) 

Botany  1-2 

Chemistry  1-2 

C      Greek  5 

Physics   1-2 

<     *Latin  3 

Zoology  1-2 

Select 

(    *French  5 

Botany  1  and  Zoology  1 

two 

(    *German  21 

tfGeology   1-2 

\    "Spanish  5 

Psychology  1-2 

I      Electives,  3  courses 

Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence  are: 
Economics  1-2,  5;  English  20,  59;  French  4,  5,  6;  German  21; 
Government  1-2;  History  3-4;  Sociology  1,  10;  Spanish  3-4,  5-6. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective  basis, 
providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration  in  study 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  courses 
may  be  elected  in  this  department;  the  remainder  of  the  year's  work 
to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other  departments.  This 
program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the  description 
of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 


*Given  by  correspondence  instruction. 
**French  -1  only  given  by  correspondence. 

tEnglish  3,  i  only  given  by  correspondence. 
ttGeology  1  only  given  by  correspondence. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Note.  Unless  othewise  stated  in  the  descriptions  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers  are 
the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in  the  summer  school  catalogue. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

c  13.        CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Edmister.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Digestion   processes    and    the  composition,   preservation,    adulteration, 

and   industrial  production  of  foods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 
Economics 

c  1.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory  and 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and  the  features 
of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  processes  are  pre- 
sented. 

c  2.         GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  that  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money  and 
banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation,  the 
monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation  and  various  schemes  of  eco- 
nomic reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  5.  ECONOMIC   HISTORY. 

Professor  Spruill  axd  Professor  Evaxs.  Credit,   1   course. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  27  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the  channel 
of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present  economic 
system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets,  and  the 
growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  English 
and  American  history. 

c  11.        CREDIT  AXD  BANKING.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Murciiisok.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  1-2,  10  if  taken  for  credit.    27  assignments. 
A    general    study    of    credit    and    banking;    analyses    of    the    current 
credit  and   banking  problems. 
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Commerce 

c  20.        SALESMANSHIP.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Taylor.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  25   assignments. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  and  their  development; 
the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in  securing 
decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preapproach,  the 
approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various  types  of 
specialties   are   presented. 

c  27.        RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  AND 
STORE    MANAGEMENT. 
Professor  Taylor.  Credit,   1   course. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites  if  taken  for  credit,       Fee,  $13.50. 
Economics  1-2,  Psychology  1-2.  25  assignments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling  as  well  as  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents  the  elements  of  sales- 
manship and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to  retail  selling.  Some 
of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the  goods,  knowing  the  cus- 
tomer, handling  customers,  the  elements  of  personality,  the  selling 
process,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  selling  by  suggestion,  meeting 
objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study  also  is  made  of  general  store 
problems  such  as  buying  problems,  problems  of  credits  and  collec- 
tions, store  system  and  method,  how  to  care  for  stock,  display  of 
merchandise.  Typical  problems  in  selling  at  retail  are  presented  for 
solution  by  the  student. 

c  60.        BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  McPheeters.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.         27  assignments. 
The  aim   of  the  course   is  to   give  the   student   an  understanding   of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  bankruptcy. 

c  61.        BUSINESS  LAW. 

Professor  McPheeters.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation    of   c  60.  26  assignments. 

Allied  Subjects 

c  6.          BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,   V2  course.* 

Professor  Howell.  Fee,  $8.00. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c  20.  16  assignments. 
c  20.        BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Professor  Howell.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A    course    in   the    vocabulary,    forms,   and    literature   of   the   business 

profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  inquiry; 

*Persons  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce  should  take 
English  c  20  instead  of  this  course. 
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routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  reports,  and 
technical    articles.    Specimen    letters    are    studied    and    criticized    and 
actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  work. 
Note.        Certain  courses  listed  under  the  School  of  Commerce  count  only  toward  the 
B.S.   degree   in   Commerce. 

Non-Credit   Course 

c  36.        INVESTMENTS.  No  credit. 

Professor  'Woosley.  Fee,  §13.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money  market, 
its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  movement 
of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and  methods  of  com- 
puting net  earnings,  amortization,  rights  and  convertibles.  The  aim 
will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  efficiently  in  a 
financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or  trustee, 
or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c  la.        INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore  course.  16  assignments. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  individual 
pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psychology  will  be 
illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned  readings,  experiments., 
and  discussions. 

c  lb.        INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  la.  16  assignments. 

c  4a.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.   (See  Sociology  c  4a.) 
c  4b.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (See  Sociology  c  4b.) 

c  20a.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,   l/2   course. 

Prerequisite,  Educ.  la-lb,  or  Psychology  1-2.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior  course.  16  assignments. 
The  critical  consideration  of  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature 

of  man,   heredity  versus   environment,  kinds  of  learning   and   factors 

influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 

c  20b.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,   V2  course. 

Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior  course.  15  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  20a. 

c  26.        PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,  1   course. 

IN  THE  SOUTH.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Knight.  25  assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  southern   states   with   special   attention  to  its   development  in  or- 
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ganization,  administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present-day 
questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  reorganization 
needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life  problems. 

c  31.        RURAL  EDUCATION.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Knight.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of  rural 
education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  conditions  in 
North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and  condition  of  the 
rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural  education.  The  curricu- 
lum, problems  of  support,  administration,  health,  recreation,  the 
county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and  transportation  will  be  studied. 

c  36a.      HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

MODERN  EDUCATION.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor   Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior   and   senior   elective.  16  assignments. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  and  especially 
with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States. 

c  36b.      HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

MODERN    EDUCATION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  36a. 

c  37a.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  elementary 
school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European 
institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional  life  to 
meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of  an 
educational  system  of  free  common  schools,  high  schools,  state  univer- 
sities, and  technical  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  social 
ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 

c  37b.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION   IN  THE 

UNITED   STATES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  37a. 

c  42a.     THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  and 
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with   the   supervision  of  the   school   plant   and   equipment.   Textbook: 

Cubberley's   The  Principal  and  His  School. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  42b.     THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  J/3  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr,  Morrisox.  16  assignments. 

This   course  considers  those  problems   of  the   public   school   principal 
that    have    to    do    with   the    improvement    of    instruction    and    of    the 
course   of  study.   Experience   in   teaching   and   Education  42a,   or   its 
equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  grade  certificates.) 

c  46a.     CLASSROOM   MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  fa  course. 

Professor  Trabue.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  of  an  entire 
school.   Class   routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct   of  the  recitation,  and 
extra-curricular  activities   will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  46b.      CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,   %  course. 

Professor  Trabue.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  46a.  16  assignments. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  51a.      PRINCIPLES   OF   SECONDARY  Credit,   M»  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  51  in  the  University 
catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis'  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,  Parts  I  and  II.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  secondary 
school  pupils,  their  physical  and  mental  traits  and  individual  differ- 
ences; the  secondary  school  population,  its  character  and  classification; 
the  historical  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  in 
other  countries,  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education,  the 
social  principles  determining  it  and  its  aims  and  functions. 
(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers' 
certificates.) 

c  51b.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  V2  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  51  in  the  University 
catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis'  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,  Part  III.  It  deals  with  the  "means  and  materials  of  sec- 
ondary education."  It  takes  up  such  topics  as  the  program  of  studies; 
criteria  of  subject  values;  the  place  of  the  various  high  school  subjects 
in  the  program  of  studies;  the  organization  of  secondary  education,  etc. 
(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers' 
certificates.) 

Note:     Either  half  of  Education  51  may  be  taken  by  correspondence,  and  the 
other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

c  52a.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  Credit,  V2  course. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  52  in  the  University 
catalogue.    It    is    based    upon    Colvin's    Introduction    to    Iligh    School 
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Teaching.  It  deals  with  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  secondary 

school  pupil  and  of  the  subject  matter  taught  in  secondary  schools; 

a   study   of   the  laws   of   learning   which   underlie   and   determine   the 

conduct  of  the  recitation  and  the  management  of  the  class. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers' 

certificates.) 

c  52b.      GENERAL  METHODS  OF  SECONDARE  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  52  in  the  University 
catalogue.  It  is  based  upon  Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High 
Schools.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  economy  in  classroom  manage- 
ment, types  of  learning  involved  in  high  school  subjects,  etc. 

Note:      Either  half  of  Education  52  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and  the 

other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 
Note:      Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c2  in  previous  years  are 

not  eligible  to  take  c  51a  or  c  51b,  and  those  who  have  taken  c  3  are 

not  eligible  to  take  c  52a  or  c  52b. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers' 

certificates.) 

c  62a.      TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,   %  course. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue.  15  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  of 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of  specific 
measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  interpretations 
of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  program  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  small  school  systems.  Textbook:  Trabue's  Meas- 
uring Results  in  Education. 

(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62a  must  take  Ed. 
c  42a-b  also.) 

c  62b.      TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,   Vz  course. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue.  16  assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  62a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  of 
certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom 
and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting  scores  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  blanks 
and  supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly  from  the 
publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension  Division. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62b  must  take  Ed. 
c  42a-b  also.) 

c  74a.      MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,  %  course. 

TEACHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY.       Fee,  $8.00. 
Professor  King.  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Education  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  high  school  history  and  the  other  social  studies. 
The  aims,  functions,  and  objectives  of  the  social  studies  will  be  care- 
fully analyzed  and  the  history  of  their  place  in  the  American  secondary 
school  examined.  Such  problems  as  planning  and  organizing  the  course, 
textbooks    and    library   equipment,    maps,    pictures,    and    other    visual 
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aids  will  be  considered.  Following  these  will  be  a  discussion  of  the 
recitation,  teaching  pupils  how  to  study,  the  lecture,  textbook,  topical 
problems  and  source  methods,  written  work  and  testing  results.  Text- 
books, lectures,  discussions,  special  investigations,  and  reports. 

c  74b.      MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF 

TEACHING   HIGH   SCHOOL  HISTORY.  Credit,  Yz  course. 

Professor  Kixg.  Fee,  $S.OO. 

Continuation  of  Ed.  c  74a.  16  assignments. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Division  are  especially  designed  in 
accordance  with  uniform  teacher-training  curricula  for  obtaining  both 
the  Primary  C  and  the  Grammar  Grade  C  certificates,  including  also 
the  Elementary  B  and  A  certificates.  These  curricula  were  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  summer  school  directors.  (Teachers  who  have  not  had 
courses  from  these  curricula  or  who  desire  degree  credit  as  well  as 
certification  credit  should  follow  the  new  curriculum  in  elementary 
education  listed  on  pages  20-21  of  the  catalogue.) 

Credit.  Each  correspondence  course  listed  in  the  Normal  School 
Division  gives  two  semester  hours'  certification  credit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Writing  cnl  which  gives  ll/o  semester  hours'  credit.  A  summer 
school  unit  in  the  uniform  curricula  done  by  extension  work  is  seven 
and  one-half  semester  hours.  Upon  completion  of  three  approved 
courses  by  correspondence  instruction  (six  semester  hours),  a  teacher 
will  be  entitled  to  one  summer  school  unit  for  renewal  of  a  certificate. 
When  the  nine  units  of  the  Uniform  Curriculum  have  been  completed, 
the  C  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  State  Department. 

Fees.  For  each  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Divi- 
sion the  fee  is  $8.00.  For  non-residents  of  North  Carolina  the  fee  is 
$10.00. 

Textbooks.  Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves, 
usually  through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished 
a  course  the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  the  books  that  are  in 
good  condition,  provided  the  Division  is  not  over-stocked  with  copies. 
Upon  application  by  the  student  to  the  Extension  Division,  reference 
books  for  supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University 
Library. 

Rules.  The  same  rules  which  govern  all  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  Extension  Division  apply  to  courses  taken  in  the  Normal 
School  Division.  These  rules  are  listed  in  the  first  few  pages  of  this 
catalogue  and  any  teacher  contemplating  registering  for  courses  in  the 
Normal  School  Division  should  read  them  carefully. 

Descriptions.  No  description  of  any  course  in  the  Normal  School 
Division  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  In  practically  all  cases  the  cor- 
respondence   courses    cover   the   same   work   as    outlined   by   the    State 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Educational  Publication  No.  86, 
Division  of  Teacher  Training  No.  14.  Teachers  who  find  it  necessary 
to  have  a  brief  description  of  any  course  before  registering  may  write 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  publication, 
which  is  called  "Uniform  Curricula  for  Securing  Primary  C  and  Gram- 
mar Grade  C  Certificates." 

Numbering.  The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  listed  in  this 
Division  are  designated  by  the  "en"  numbers  and  are  not  in  paren- 
thesis. The  numbers  and  letters  in  parenthesis  have  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  course  in  the  Uniform  Curricula.  The  Uniform 
Curricula  numbering  is  explained  as  follows:  The  first  digit  shows 
the  summer  school  unit  in  which  the  course  occurs ;  the  second  digit 
indicates  the  number  of  preceding  courses  in  that  particular  field.  The 
numbers  ending  with  "P"  are  for  Primary  Curriculum  only;  those 
ending  with  "G"  are  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only;  those 
ending  with  "X"  may  be  counted  toward  either  curriculum.  To  illus- 
trate: Education  55G— Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic.  The  first  numeral 
shows  that  this  course  comes  in  the  fifth  summer  school ;  the  second 
numeral,  that  it  is  the  fifth  course  in  Education ;  and  G  shows  that  it 
is  a  course  in  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only.  When  registering, 
give  both  the  "en"  number  of  the  course  and  its  number  and  letter 
in  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

Eligibility.  The  correspondence  courses  in  the  Normal  School 
Division  are  intended  only  for  those  teachers  who  are  working  toward 
an  Elementary  B  or  A  certificate,  or  a  Primary  C  or  Grammar  Grade 
C  certificate.  The  holder  of  a  C  certificate  may  not  register  for  any 
correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division  except  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Teachers  who  already  hold  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  certificates, 
class  B  or  class  A,  or  who  hold  High  School  Teachers'  certificates,  may 
not  under  any  circumstances  take  work  in  the  Normal  School  Division. 
Such  teachers  should  register  for  the  courses  listed  elsewhere  in  the 
college  division  of  this  catalogue. 
Course  Suggestions. 

1.  Students  should  never  take  a  course  for  which  they  have  al- 
ready received  credit. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  upon 
an  expired  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B,  with  no  summer  school 
units  toward  an  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  work 
from  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula;  if  she  has  credit  for  one  or 
more  summer  school  units,  secured  since  the  original  Elementary  Cer- 
tificate in  Class  B  was  issued,  her  courses  should  be  elected  from 
Units  2  to  5  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

3.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  the  basis 
of  high  school  graduation  and  one  summer  school  credit,  should  take 
the  work  as  outlined  in  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 
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4.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  certificate,  issued  on  an 
expired  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  the  sixth  unit 
of  the  Uniform  Curricula^  unless  there  are  courses  in  that  unit  for 
which  credit  has  been  received. 

5.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  a  year's 
college  credit  without  professional  work,  should  take  professional 
courses  from  Units  2  to  5,  inclusive,  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

6.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  A  certificate,  issued  on  high 
school  graduation  and  summer  school  credit,  or  on  one  year's  college 
credit,  should  take  work  from  the  last  four  units  of  the  Uniform  Cur- 
ricula. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  secure  elementary  cer- 
tificates and  those  desiring  credit  for  raising  or  renewing  such  certifi- 
cates a  copy  of  the  Uniform  State  Curricula  is  given  below. 

Courses  should  be  selected  either  from  the  Primary  or  Grammar 
Grade  Curriculum.  Work  should  not  be  taken  from  both  curricula. 

Distribution  of  Work  of  Summer  Schools 


I.    Primary  Curriculum 


Correspondence 
Number 

Not  offered 

Not  offered 


Not  offered 

Not  offered 


Uniform 

Curriculum 

Number 

(Ed.  11X) 

(Ed.  12X) 

_.___..(Eng.  11X) 
.(Phys.  Ed.  11X 


Ed.  en  3 

Eng.  en  2 

Ed.  en  8 


(Ed.  23P) 

(Eng.  22X) 

(Ed.  24X) 


Writ,  en  1 (Writing  21X) 


Ed.  en  4 


(Ed.  35P) 


Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Not  offered._ (Drawing  31 X) 


Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

Psyc.  en  1 _ (Psy.  41X) 

Hist,  en  2a._ ....(Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24...... (Phys.  Ed.  24P) 

♦Elective  if  proficient. 


Credit 
Sem.  Hrs. 


Title 
No.  1 

Introduction    to    Teaching 2 

Elementary   School   Practice 2 

English   Composition   2 

Plays  and  Games   (General) 1 

No.  2 

Special   Primary  Method    (Reading)....  2 

English   Composition   2 

Introductory  School  Management 2 

(Classroom   management) 

♦Writing  (Skill)   1% 

(Nos.    1    and   2   required   for  Elementary 
B  Certificate) 

No.  3 

Special   Primary   Methods   2 

(Language,   story  telling 

and  dramatization) 

English   Composition   2 

Principles   of   Geography 2 

♦Fundamentals  of  Drawing  1 

No.  4 

General    Biology   _ 2 

Child   Study   _  2 

American    History   2 

Plays  and  Games    (Primary)   2 
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Uniform 
Correspondence  Curriculum 

Number  Number 

Physiol,  en  1 (Physiol.  51X) 

Hist,  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

Ed.  en  5 (Ed.  56P) 

Not  offered (Music  51X) 


(Ed.  67P) 

...(Biol.  62X) 
.(Geog.  62P) 


Not  offered (Ind.  Arts.  61P) 


Ed.  en  6..... 
Biol,  en  8__ 
Geog.  en  2. 


Hist,  en  6 

Biol,  en  4 

Not  offered.. 
Not  offered.. 


Ed.  c  la 

Not   offered. 
Not  offered_ 


(Hist.  73P) 

.(Biol.  73X) 

(Eng.  74P) 

.(Drawing  72P) 


(Psyc.  82X) 

.(Writing   82P) 
(Ed.  88X) 


Geog.  en  4 


.(Geog.  83X) 


Soc.  c  10  a . (Soc.  91X) 

Not  offered._ (Relig.  Ed.  91X) 
Hist,  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not  offered _... (Music  92P) 

Not  offered (Eng.  95P) 


Credit 
Title  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene 2 

American  History  2 

Primary  Number  and  Projects  2 

Elements  of  Music  _ 1 

(Nos.  1  to  5  inclusive  required  for 
Elementary   A   Certificate) 

No.   6 

Primary   Curriculum  __ 2 

Biology  (Plants)  2 

Geography  and  Nature  for  Primary 

Grades   2 

Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades—  1 

No.  7 

History  Material   for  Primary  Grades  2 

Biology  (Animals)  2 

Children's  Literature 2 

Drawing   for   Primary  Grades 1 


No.  8 

Educational  Psychology 2 

Writing  (Technique)  1 

Observation  and  Participation 

(Optional)  _ 1 

Types  of  Industries  2 

**Elective  1  or  2 

No.  9 

Social  Problems  or 

Religious   Education 2 

Citizenship  _ 2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades 1 

Reading  and  Speech  2 


II.    Grammar  Grade  Curriculum 


Not   offered (Educ.   11X) 

Not  offered (Educ.   12X) 

Not   offered (Eng.   11X) 

Not  offered  (Phys.  Educ.  11X) 


Ed.  en  10 

Eng.  en  2 

Ed.  en  8 


__(Educ    23G) 

_....( Eng.  22X) 
....(Educ.  24X) 


Writ,  en  1 (Writ.  21X) 


*Elective  if  proficient. 
**Sociology  c  25  may     be     used. 


No.  1 

Introduction  to  Teaching  

Elementary  School  Practice  . 

English  Composition  

Plays  and  Games  (General) 

No.  2 


Grammar  Grade  Methods  

(Lang.,  Comp.  and  Reading) 

English  Composition   

Introductory  School  Management.... 
(Classroom  Management) 
*Writing  (Skill) 

(Nos.  1  and  2  required  for  Elementary 
B  Certificate) 


2 
2 
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Uniform 
Correspondence  Curriculum 

Number  Number 

Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Hist,   en  1 (Hist.  31G) 

Not  offered (Draw.  31X) 


Psyc.  en  1 (Psyc.  41X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

Hist,  en  2a (Hist.   41X) 

Soc.  c  24 (Phys.Educ.42G) 


Physiol,  en  1 (Physiol.  51X) 

Hist,  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

Ed.  en  11 (Educ.  55G) 

Not  offered (Music   51 X) 


Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

Hist,   en  4 (Hist.   63G) 

Ed.  en  12 (Educ.  66G) 


Not  offered 

Biol,  en  4 

Geog.  en  3 

Not  offered... _ 


(Eng.  74G) 

(Biol.  73X) 

(Geog.  72G) 

(Draw.   72G) 


Ed.  c  la (Psyc.  82X) 

Geog.  en  4 (Geog.  83G) 

Not  offered (Eng.  85G) 

Not   offered (Educ.   88X) 


Not  offered. 
Soc.  c  10a— 


-(Educ.  98G) 
(Sociol.  91X) 


Not  offered  (Relig.  Educ.  91X) 

Hist,  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not   offered (Music   92G) 


Credit 
Sem.  Hrs. 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Title 
No.   3 

Principles   of   Geography  

English   Composition 

European  Backgrounds  

*Fundamentals  of  Drawing  _. 

No.  4 

Child   Study 2 

General   Biology 2 

American    History   2 

Plays  and  Games   (Grammar  Grades)  2 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene  . .  2 

American  History 2 

Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic  2 

Elements  of  Music  (Optional)  1 

(Xos.  1  to  5  inclusive  required  for 
Elementary    A   Certificate) 

No.  6 

Biology    (Plants)    2 

North  Carolina  History  2 

Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and 

Projects  -     2 

**Elective  1  or  2 


No.  7 

American  Literature  

Biology  (Animals)   

Geography  of  North  America  __. 
Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades..,. 

No.  8 


Educational  Psychology  

Types  of  Industries  

Literature  for  Grammar  Grades 
Observation  and  Participation 


No.  9 

Methods:  Geography  and   History... 
Social  Problems  or 

Religious    Education   

Citizenship _ 

Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar 
Grades    


•Elective  if  proficient. 
*Sociology  c  25  may  be  used. 
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DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

This  new  division  of  the  Correspondence  Bureau  takes  the  place 
of  the  Normal  School  Division.  During  the  term  1928-1929  courses 
may  be  taken  from  both,  however.  The  curriculum  here  outlined, 
which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  also 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  certification,  is  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  most  of  the  academic  courses  called  for  in 
the  curriculum  for  elementary  teachers  are  already  set  up  in  other 
divisions  of  the  Correspondence  Bureau.  This  is  true  particularly  of 
some  of  the  elective  courses  in  Education,  several  of  the  courses  in 
English  and  of  the  academic  courses  from  which  majors  and  minors 
are  to  be  chosen. 

All  of  the  correspondence  courses  listed  give  credit  towards  the 
raising  and  renewal  of  Elementary,  Primary,  or  Grammar  Grade 
certificates.  The  new  certification  requirements  are  not  printed  here, 
but  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Outline  of  Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Education  (9  Courses). 

Introduction  to  Education,  (Education  5);  Sophomore  year 1  course 

Materials  and  Methods,   (Educ.  82-83-84) ;  Junior  year 3  courses 

Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects  (Educ.  63);  Senior 

year    1  course 

Directed  Teaching  (Educ.  85-86)  ;  Senior  year  2  courses 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  to  be  elected  by  student  and  ap- 
proved by  his  adviser  in  junior  and  senior  years:  (A  course 
in  philosophy  of  education  is  suggested) _ 2  courses 

English  (6  Courses). 

A  Minimum  of  English  1,  3,  4,  (or  5)   3  courses 

1  course  in  American  literature 1  course 

1  course  in  children's  literature  1  course 

1  course  in  reading  and  speech  1  course 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  (5  Courses). 

Courses  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  appreciation,  and  knowl- 
edge from  which  it  is  hoped  will  come  the  power  of  aesthetic 
expression. 

Music   1  course 

Drawing  and  Art _ _ 1  course 

Physical  and  Health  Education 1  course 

Practical  Arts  1  course 

Dancing  and  Pageantry 1  course 

Natural  Sciences   (3  Courses). 

An  Orientation  Course  in  General  Science _ 2  courses 

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools 1  course 

Social  Sciences  (4  Courses). 

American   History  1  course 

European  History  _ _  1  course 

Educational    Sociology   _ 1  course 

Problems  of  Citizenship  (including  North  Carolina  History) 1  course 
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Academic  Major  (8  Courses)  and  Academic  Minor  (4  Courses). 

An  academic  major  and  an  academic  minor  shall  be  selected  by 
the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  in  consultation 
with  his  adviser.  The  academic  major  may  be  taken  in  any 
academic  department  in  which  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts  is  permitted  to  major.  At  least  8  courses  shall  be  re- 
quired for  an  academic  major  and  at  least  4  courses  shall  be 
required  for  an  academic  minor.  The  courses  taken  in  the 
major  and  minor  fields  prior  to  the  junior  year  may  be 
counted  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  major  and 
the  minor,  provided  that  not  more  than  4  such  courses  shall 
apply  on  the  academic  major. 

Elective  courses  to  complete  a  minimum  of  36  courses  required 
for  the  degree. 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses 


First    Quarter 

English  1 
Natural  Science  1 
Elective 


English  3 
'Practical  Arts 
Elective 


Materials  and  Methods 
(Reading  and  study 
habits) 
*Music 

Elective 


Psychology  of  Element- 
ary  Education 
Children's  Literature 
Elective 


Feeshmax  Year 
Second    Quarter 

European  History 
Natural  Science  2 
Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

^'English  4  or  5 
'Practical  Arts 
English  59  or  60 

Junior  Year 

Materials  and  Methods 
(Content  subjects) 

Educational  Sociology 

*D  rawing 

Senior  Year 

'Directed   Teaching 
'Reading  and  Speech 
Elective 

Education 


Third  Quarter 

American  History 
Natural  Science  3 
Elective 


Education  5 

Problems   of  Citizenship 

Elective 


Materials  and  Methods 
(Language   and 

Arithmetic) 
Physical  and   Health 

Education 
Elective 


'Directed  Teaching 
Elective 
Elective 


c  5a.        GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY    OF    EDUCATION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  McKee.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928).  16  assignments. 

This  course  attempts  to  aid  prospective  teachers  in  obtaining  a 
general  understanding  of  the  organization,  purposes,  opportunities, 
and  limitations  in  the  various  fields  open  to  teachers.  An  examination 
of  the  history,  traditions,   and  present   relationships   in  public   school 


*N"ot  (riven  by  correspondence. 
* *KiiKlish  S  not  given  by  correspondence. 
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c  5b. 


c  GOX. 


c  63a. 


work  will  be  followed  by  guidance  in  self-examination,  in  order  that 
each  student  may  discover  the  fields  in  which  he  has  the  largest 
interest,  ability,  and  probable  hope  of  success.  Textbooks,  reports  on 
outside  reading,  and  individual  experiments  will  be  required. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION. 
Professor  McKee.  Credit,  y2  course. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928).  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  Ed.  c  5a.  16  assignments. 

THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  McKee.  Fee,  $13.50. 

(Ready  October  1,  1928).  27  assignments. 

The  construction  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
when  based  upon  human  needs.  Includes  consideration  of  the  teacher's 
function  in  curriculum  construction,  objectives  of  the  school  subjects, 
sources  of  curricular  material  and  criteria  for  evaluating  it,  selection 
and  organization  of  the  pupil-activities  through  which  the  objectives 
may  be  attained. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

Professor  Tyler. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928). 

The    psychological    processes    involved    in    the 

writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Application   of  the  laws 

of    learning    is    made    to    the    arrangement    of    material    within    each 

subject. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

Professor  Tyler.  Credit,   %  course. 

(Ready  January  1,  1929).  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  Ed.  c  63a.  16  assignments. 

c  82Pa.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 

THE  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  1,  1928).  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principles  involved  in  reading,  prob- 
lems in  beginning  reading,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, the  importance  and  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  word  build- 
ing and  reading  tests.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods  involved  in 
developing  effective  study  habits. 

c  82Pb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Professor  Marks. 
(Ready  October  1,  1928). 
Continuation  of  c  82Pa. 


c  63b. 


Credit,   y2  course. 
Fee,  $8.00. 
16  assignments. 
learning    of    reading, 


Credit,  V2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

c  82Ga.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 

GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  1,  1928).  16  assignments. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  the  expe- 
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riences  of  boys  and  girls,  of  stimulating  good  thinking,  and  arousing 
interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  activities.  The  chief  aim  is  to 
train  pupils  "to  translate  the  printed  work  into  ideals,  thoughts,  and 
actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and  efficiency." 

c  82Gb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS 

FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  1,  1928).  16  assigmnents. 

Continuation  of  c  82Ga. 

c  83Xa.  MATERIALS  AND   METHODS   OF 

TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  December  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  survey  of  recent  experi- 
ments and  special  studies  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  geography, 
history,  and  citizenship.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for  utilizing  daily 
activities  to  develop  civic  virtues. 

c  83Xb.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF 

TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

Natural  science.  The  general  principles  controlling  the  selection  of 
material  and  its  organization  for  each  grade  will  be  presented.  The 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  will  be  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  certain  typical  material. 

c  8-lPa.  ARITHMETIC  PRIMARY  NUMBER 

AND   PROJECTS.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928).  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades.  The  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal  arith- 
metic in  these  grades;  projects  and  activities  as  a  basis  for  the  formal 
number  work. 

c  84Pb.  LANGUAGE   FOR   PRIMARY   GRADES.  Credit,   V2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  teach  self-expression  of  oral  and 
written  language  in  life-like  situations.  Projects  and  other  activities 
are  made  a  basis  of  this  work.  The  educational  value  of  dramatization 
will  be  stressed. 

c  84Ga.  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR 

GRADES.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928).  16  assignments. 

Careful  study  of  the  investigations  revealing  the  core  of  mathematical 
facts  necessary  for  all  people  to  acquire,  also  methods  of  teaching 
these  facts  thoroughly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  application 
of  arithmetic  to  different  situations. 
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c  84Gb.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR 

GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

This  aims  to  study  means  of  speaking  effectively  and  pleasingly. 
Written  language,  obtaining  good  form  through  genuine  use,  including 
composition,  writing,  and  spelling.  A  study  will  be  made  of  (a) 
various  vocabulary  studies,  (b)  how  to  encourage  pupils  to  make  use 
of  words  learned,  and  (c)  how  best  to  measure  the  results  of  teach- 
ing. 

English  c  P.     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  (Primary).     Credit,  Va  course. 
Miss  Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  create  the  desire  to  know  the  field  of 
children's  literature  intimately  so  that  the  student  may  in  turn  instill 
the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  poetry  and  story  in  his  teaching. 
Myths,  folk  talks,  poetry,  stories  for  telling,  informative  literature, 
and  fiction  will  be  evaluated  for  different  appeals  and  age  groups 
of  children. 

English  cG.     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  (Grammar). 

Miss  Beust.  Credit,   %  course. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  Fee,  $8.00. 

Same  as  English  c  I  P.  16  assignments. 

Natural  Science 

These  courses  are  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  are  developed  in  relationship  to  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Applications  of  scientific  principles  in  daily 
life  are  especially  emphasized. 

Natural  Science  c  1  x  a.  Credit,   l3   course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  and  Science  II,  which  should  follow  it,  together  constitute 
a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science  in  its  practical  applications 
to  everyday  life.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  a  study  of  the  student's 
own  environment.  The  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  horizon  and 
deepen  the  understanding  of  common  phenomena  and  to  furnish  a 
background  for  better  nature  study  teaching. 
Science  I  deals  more  especially  with  the  non-living  world. 

Natural  Science  1  x  b  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c-1  x  a.  16  assignments. 

Natural  Science  c  2  x  a.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  the  general  orientation  course  begun  in  Science  I, 
and  considering  more  especially  the  world  of  living  things. 

Natural  Science  c  2  x  b.  Credit,  Vs  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  2  x  a.  16  assignments. 
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Natural  Science  c  3  x  a.   GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  l/2  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

The  interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment.  The 
principles  of  geography  affecting  mankind,  particularly  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  social  life,  are  taught  by  means  of  classwork, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  library  reading. 

Natural  Science  c  3  x  b.   GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  §8.00. 

(Ready  October  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  3  x  a. 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Education  c  3  x.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  §8.00. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928).  16  assignments. 

The  elements  of  normal  growth,  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  essentials 
of  personal  health  maintenance  are  studied.  The  individual  child  and 
his  environment,  posture,  neuro-muscular  coordination,  physical  de- 
fects, and  several  phases  of  personal  hygiene  are  considered.  Heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  of  school  houses  and  other  facts  of  common 
school  life  are  discussed. 

Social   Science 

c  lXa.     PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP.  Credit,  V3  course. 

Professor  Marks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

(Ready  December  15,  1928).  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  development  of  those  capacities  and  attitudes 
desirable  in  trained  and  creative  citizens.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 
the  interrelations  of  home,  school,  community,  state  and  national 
government. 

c  lXb.     NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Professor  King.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Special    attention   will   be   given  to  the    more  important   facts   in  the 
social,   political,    and   economic   development    of    North    Carolina,   and 
to  a  study  of  the  present  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  state. 

c  2Xa.     AMERICAN   HISTORY.  Credit,  y>   course. 

(Ready  October  1,  1928).  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States;  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  conditions  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  explora- 
tion and  colonization;  the  revolutionary  movement  and  independence; 
formation  of  the  national  government;  western  expansion;  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  spirit;  civil  war  and  reconstruction;  the  rise  of  the 
new  South;  national  expansion;  the  world  war;  present-day  condi- 
tions. 

c  2Xh.     AMERICAN    HISTORY.  Credit,   y2   course. 

(Ready  December  1,  1928).  Fee,  $8.00. 

See  above.  16  assignments. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c  1.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Extra  revision  fee,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Adams.  Credit,  1  course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27   assignments. 
Intensive    reading,   chiefly   in   prose;    extensive   reading   among   books 
and  periodicals;  constant  written  compositions  and  progressive  exer- 
cises in  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and  organization  of 
compositions. 

c  3.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1   course. 

Mr.  McCain.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The 
Great  Tradition  is  the  text  used  and  the  period  studied  is  from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the  work 
is  the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While  this  is  a  litera- 
ture course  primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  credit  for  the  term's 
work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the  matter  of  English 
composition. 

c  4.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1   course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  English  c3  is  based  on  more  recent  work  in  English 
and   American   literature. 

c  6x.        ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.   (Business  English.) 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Economics.) 

c  8.  MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Potter  and  Mr.  Poset.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  continental 
drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the  lesson 
assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary 
Dramatists  (First  Series). 

c  9.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,  Vz  course. 

SHORT   STORY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Potter  and  Mr.  Posey.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  stories 
of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories  in  this 
period. 

c  11a.      THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Professor  Howell.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with  the 
material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  literature. 
The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly.  Stress  will 
be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study,  and  content  of  the  literature 
taken  up  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 
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c  20.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.  (Business  English.)  (See  description 
of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economics.) 

c  23.        THE   SHORT   STORY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Mr.   Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  primarily  designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  form. 
The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will  be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c  9  are  advised  to  take 
that  course  first.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  English  c  7  in 
previous  years  are  not  eligible  to  take  English  c  23. 

c  31a.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression. Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and  analyzed 
for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their  stage  effec- 
tiveness. Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  technique.  This 
course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  31b. 

c  31b.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  English  c  31a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c  31a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical  powers, 
here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.  No  student  who 
is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should  register  for  c  31b,  a 
practical  course  in  dramatic  composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
materials  of  local  tradition,  folk-lore,  and  present-day  life  in  North 
Carolina.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  one  one-act  play.  Worthy 
plays  may  be  selected  for  production  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  repeat 
the  course  for  credit. 

c  37.        SHAKESPEARE:   THE   COMEDIES.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contribution  to  comedy.  There  is  a  consid- 
eration of  Elizabethan  conditions,  the  technique  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  art  of  the  playwright,  and  a  comparison  of  Shakespeare's  practice 
in  comedy  with  the  classical  and  other  forms. 

c  38.        SHAKESPEARE:  THE   TRAGEDIES.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Potter.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Senior  elective.  26  assignments. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  English  37.  It  is  a  study  of  Shakes- 
peare's contribution  to  tragedy  and  a  consideration  of  his  conception 
of  tragedy  as  compared  with  the  classical  and  modern  types. 

c  59x.      AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1   course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  6G.        THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  McMillan.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 
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c  75.        RESTORATION   AND    EIGHTEENTH  Credit,  1   course. 

CENTURY   DRAMA.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  McMillan.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century 
as  reflected  in  the  drama.  While  the  course  centers  around  the  drama 
of  these  periods,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  social  conditions: 
the  growth  of  the  urbane  spirit,  the  sentimental  movement,  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class,  contemporary  fashions  and  customs,  etc.,  por- 
trayed in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Intensive  studies  will  be  made  of 
such  plays  as  Aureng-Zebe,  The  Rehearsal,  Love  for  Loce,  The  Way 
of  the  World,  The  Beaux  Strategem,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  The  Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c  1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  Credit,  1   course. 

(Part  A.  Dynamical  Geology.)  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Prouty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  compo- 
sition, structure  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work  modifying 
it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the  study  of  the 
common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps, 
and  earth  features.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  local  conditions 
for  supervised  field  trips.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps  will  be  furnished 
by  the  University  at  a  nominal  charge.  (If  materials  are  returned  in 
good  condition  at  end  of  course,  the  fee  will  be  refunded.) 

c  21.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  Credit,  1   course. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environment 
in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic  conditions 
of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce.  Sets  of  laboratory 
materials  will  be  sent  the  student  who  pays  an  additional  fee  for 
same.  (If  materials  are  returned  in  good  condition  at  end  of  course, 
the  fee  will  be  refunded.) 

c  22.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Cobb.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  26  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  3.  GERMAN.   INTERMEDIATE   COURSE. 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1   course. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 

c  4.  GERMAN.   INTERMEDIATE   COURSE. 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1   course. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  3. 
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c21.         ADVANCED   GERMAN.    (Introduction  to   the  history   of   German 
literature.) 

Professor  Tot.  Credit,  1   course. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  27  assignments. 
one  year  of  college  German. 
Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

History 

c  1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  Credit,  1  course. 

HISTORY.  Part  I.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor   Caldwell.  28  assignments. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  expansion, 
the  Protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the  Old  Regime, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy, the  growth  of  modern  imperialism,  and  the  course  of  modern 
international    relations. 

c  2.  FOUNDATIONS   OF   MODERN 

HISTORY.  Part  II.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor   Caldwell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  1. 

c  3.  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c  4.  ENGLISH   HISTORY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  14.        MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  31  assignments. 

Course  of  study  dealing  with  the  primary  factors  that  shaped  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  close  of  the  great  religious  war,  1848  (The 
Thirty  Years'  War),  to  the  present  time.  The  present  Europe  will 
be  interpreted  by  a  study  of  the  influences  that  gave  its  nations  their 
present  boundaries,  their  particular  forms  of  government,  and  their 
national  ideals  and  ambitions.  Outline  studies,  texts,  and  reference 
readings. 

Government 

c  1.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Part  I.  Credit,   1   course. 

Professor  Hamilton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  governmental 
and  social  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  the  modern  world. 
Part    I    will    be    devoted    to    the    treatment    of    the    United    States    of 
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America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  outline  studies  of  the  institutions  of  other 
European  countries. 

c  2.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Part  II  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Hamilton.  Fee.  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  Government  c  1. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c  lx.        READINGS   IN   ROMAN  Credit,  1   course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Harrer.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work  in 
vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

c  3.  LATIN   POETRY. 

Professor  Harrer.  Credit,  1   course. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent.  27  assignments. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  of  literary 
form.  Students  who  present  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin  with 
this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  followed  by 
Latin  4. 

c  8.  LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  28  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences 
illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word-order;  the  sec- 
ond half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with  questions  of 
diction  and  style. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

c  1.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Laslet.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum,  areas, 
etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c  2.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 
and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations.  Trigo- 
nometric analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  complex  num- 
bers. 

c  3.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $13.50. 

45  assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detail  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  its  roots.  Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Determinants 
and   their   properties   are   gone   into.    Other   topics,   such   as   complex 
numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 
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c  4.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

24  assignments. 
This   course  concerns   itself  with  the  definitions   of  the  trigonometric 
function   and   the   relations   between  the   functions,  their   relations   to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the  log 
tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c  la.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  I.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

This  course  and  c  lb  include  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of 
music  theory:  the  evolution  of  musical  notation;  modern  musical 
notation;  the  theory  of  rhythmic  notation  and  time-beating;  the 
theory  of  musical  sounds  and  intervals;  scales  and  modes  and  their 
structure;  triads;  chords  of  the  seventh;  modulation;  transposition; 
terminology. 

c  lb.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  II.  Credit,  %   course. 

Professor   Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  continuation  of  c  la.  See  description  above.  16  assignments. 

c  10.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  I.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early  civilized  countries    (particu- 
larly  Egypt,   Greece,   and   Rome),   the   monophonic   period,    and    the 
polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  11.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Part  II.  Credit,  %   course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  10.  16  assignments. 

c  20.        HARMONY.  Credit,  y3  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  beginner's  course  in  elementary  harmony.  18  assignments. 

c  21.        HARMONY.  Credit,  y3   course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20.  16  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  the  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  the  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  22.        HARMONY.  Credit,  %   course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20-c  22.  17  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  secondary  sevenths,  chords  of  the  ninth,  deriva- 
tives of  the  dominant  ninth,  simple  suspensions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c  1.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Mr.  Dimmick.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 
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c  2.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Mr.  Dimmick.  Credit^  1  course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  1.  27  assignments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

c  4.  COMPOSITION  AND  READING.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lyons.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  French  1,  2,  and  3  27  assignments. 

in  residence  or  one  year  of 
college    French. 

The  objects  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
standard  French  fluently  and  easily  in  preparation  for  the  courses 
in  literature  that  follow,  and  (2)  to  give  the  student  practice  in 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  French,  thus  enabling  him  to  write  the 
language  with  some  degree  of  fluency.  The  assignments  will  consist 
of  constant  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  French  literature, 
with  frequent  composition. 

c  5.  INTRODUCTION   TO   FRENCH   LITERATURE. 

Professor  Lyons.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  or  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  through  the  17th  century. 
A  number  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  the  three  great 
dramatists  of  the  17th  century,  will  be  read. 

c  6.  MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Lyons.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  and  5  in  27  assignments. 

residence  or  two  years  of  college  French. 

A  survey  of  French  literature  through  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Selected  reading  from  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor  Hugo  will  be  required. 

Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  must  obtain  permission 
of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  to  have  these 
courses  counted  toward  their  degrees. 

Spanish 

c  3.  SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  in  residence  27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c  4.  SPANISH  COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Adams.  Credit,  1   course. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  and  3  in  Fee,  $13.50. 

residence  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  Spanish  c  3. 
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c  5.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH 

LITERATURE. 
Professor  Adams.  Credit,   1   course. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence  Fee,  $13.50. 

or  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignments. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with  some 
reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  etc. 

c  6.  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  5.  30  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

c  1.  RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit.  1   course. 

Professor  Wager.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm 
products,  price  of  farm  products,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce 
him  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 

c  3.  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  Lived 
largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 
Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  development  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It  covers  earliest  begin- 
nings, agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece,  later  agriculture  and  rural 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  enables  one  to  understand  history  better. 

c  5.  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials  and  therefore  is  generally  technical 
in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  this 
field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  communities 
defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social  institutions  as  the 
home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

c  15.        THE  RURAL  COUNTY  AND  Credit,  1   course. 

ITS  INSTITUTIONS.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Wager.  27  assignments. 

An  examination  of  the  North  Carolina  county  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover  its   larger   possibilities   as   a   unit   of   country  life   development. 
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Such  elements  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  territory,  popula- 
tion, roads,  markets,  schools,  libraries,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  public  health,  public  welfare,  recreation,  farm  and  home 
demonstration  work,  and  the  problems  of  taxation  and  government 
that  are  involved. 

c  20.        NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  Credit,  1   course. 

AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Hohbs.  Lab.  Fee,  $2.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home  state, 
and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the  state,  their  economic 
foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions,  problems,  and  constructive 
suggestions.  It  covers  population,  agriculture,  resources,  industry,  and 
state-wide  social  and  economic  conditions.  No  textbooks. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c  1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1   course. 

Messrs.  Vance  and  Brixton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  sociology  and  to  teach  him  to  apply,  to 
some  extent,  these  principles  to  some  of  the  social  problems.  The 
text  used  gives  a  good  outline  of  one  author's  conception  of  the  facts 
involved  in  the  association  of  people  together.  The  course  contains  a 
system  of  sociology.  Studies  are  made  of:  the  social  population,  social 
forces,  social  processes,  social  products,  and  sociological  principles. 

c  4a.         EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  %   course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.  Brinton.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundations  of  educational  sociology  giving  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for  the 
institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c  4b.        EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.  Brinton.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  4a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original  studies, 
researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the  organiza- 
tion principles  set  forth  in  c  4a. 

c  8.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Credit,   %   course. 

Freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  Fee,  $8.00. 

senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social  control  in  their  application 
to  problems  of  community  work.  Analysis  of  different  types  of  com- 
munities. Technique  of  community  diagnosis.  Fundamental  factors 
involved  in  community  organization.  Evaluation  of  methods  of  com- 
munity work.  Study  of  examples  of  successful  experiments  in  com- 
munity organization.  This  is  a  professional  course  designed  primarily 
for  teachers,  social  workers,  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare, 
and  others  interested  in  community  work. 
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c  10a.      THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Me.  Brooks  and  Miss  Peuitt.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  a  survey  of  the  following  problems:  the  family; 
growth  of  population;  immigration;  the  race  problem;  religion  and 
ethics.  The  origin,  growth,  structure,  and  activities  of  the  family  are 
studied.  Divorce  as  a  social  problem  is  presented.  Population  studies 
as  regards  numbers  and  quality  are  stressed.  Causes  of  human  migra- 
tion, types  of  immigrants,  restrictive  laws,  and  future  trends  of  immi- 
gration are  given.  The  negro  in  education,  politics,  wealth,  and  religion 
offers  study.  Suggested  remedies  for  a  better  adaptation  are  pre- 
sented. The  effects  of  geographic  environment  and  heredity  on  the 
social  problems  are  given  and  some  of  the  programs  of  solution  are 
studied. 

c  10b.      THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Me.  Brooks  and  Miss  Peuitt.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  10a.  16  assignments. 

Here  the  problems  of  maladjustments  are  given.  Poverty,  crime, 
defectives,  immorality,  child  labor,  unemployment,  and  other  phases 
of  maladjustment  are  offered.  The  causes,  effects,  and  treatment  of 
poverty  are  presented.  Crime  is  classified  and  criminals  typed.  Methods 
of  treatment  and  causes  and  effects  are  stressed.  The  defectives  and 
the  immoral  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  social  order.  Problems  of 
an  economic  nature  but  having  direct  social  bearings  are  also  given — 
child  labor,  unemployment,  sweat-shops,  women  in  industry  and  the 
like.  Many  constructive  aids  and  programs  for  wholesome  procedure 
are  presented. 

Note:  The  student  may  take  both  of  the  above  two  half  courses  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  Sociology  c  10a  first.  Sociology  c  10a  may  be  taken 
without  following  it  with  c  10b.  Any  one  who  has  had  Sociology  c  10 
or  c  10a  prior  to  September  1,  1925,  may  not  take  either  of  these 
courses. 

c  11a.      THE  FAMILY  AND  MARRIAGE.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Groves  and  Mr.   Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
This  course  and  c  lib  consider  early  forms  of  the  family  in  primitive 
society;  its  historical  development  during  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediae- 
val periods;  the  modern  family  and  its  problems. 

c  lib.      THE  FAMILY  AND  MARRIAGE.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Peofessoe  Geoves  and  Mr.  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  continuation  of  c  11a.  See  description  above.  15  assignments. 

Note:  These  courses  may  be  taken  independently  of  each  other.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  those  planning  to  take  c  lib  complete  c  Ha  first,  however. 

c  12.        CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,  1   course. 

Me.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and   senior  electives.  27  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law  and 
procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison  system; 
substitutes  for  imprisonment;  problems  of  prison  administration;  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

c  16a.      SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.        Credit,   %   course. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  approach   to  the  study   of  social  work  and   public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The  course 
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will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and  special  problems 
of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare,  social  organization, 
with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  composite  field  of  social  work 
and  public  welfare. 

c  16b.      SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.        Credit,  %  course. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  16a.  16  assignments. 

c  23.        THE  THEORY  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,   y2  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  15  assignments. 

The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  24,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course  the 
play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of  play 
and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play  instincts — 
hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and  age  differences 
are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest  forms  a  helpful 
section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and  preventive  values  in 
play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed.  The  text  used  is  interest- 
ing and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  for  those  interested  in  play 
and  recreational  activities. 

c  24.        THE  PRACTICE  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,   y2  course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  15  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment,  and 
activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis  and 
methods  of  game  instruction.  Organization  work  is  studied.  Boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  program,  special 
holiday  activities,  and  general  athletics  are  some  of  the  other  topics 
studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are  given.  Plays  of  simple 
imitation,  story  plays,  rhythmic  plays,  contests,  goal  games,  tag 
games,  team  games  and  plays  for  special  occasions  feature  the  practi- 
cal work. 

Note:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  23  and  c  24  should  take  c  23 
first.  C  24  may  follow  later  but  it  may  be  taken  alone.  Those  who 
took  Soc.  c  24  prior  to  September  1,  1924,  may  not  take  either  Soc. 
c  23  or  24. 

c  25.        EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  Credit,   y>  course. 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  upon  high  school  interests.  While  the  course  gives 
a  certain  amount  of  theory,  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value.  The  sig- 
nificant topics  studied  include:  (1)  clubs;  (2)  student  participation 
in  school  government;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  publicity  in  school 
publications;  (5)  commencement;  (6)  many  miscellaneous  topics — 
the  assembly,  festival  days,  suggestions  to  leaders,  home  room  activi- 
ties, programs,  dramatics,  point  systems,  and  others;  (7)  contributions 
from  national  agencies  interested  in  extra-curricular  activities;  (8) 
theoretical  studies  of  institutions  promoting  successful  programs; 
(a)  bibliographical  materials;  and  (10)  suggestions  and  aids  for 
leadership. 
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ARE   YOU  INCLUDED? 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  fully  qualified 
to  pursue  them  profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to 
attend  a  university.  Aside  from  the  general  appeal  of  this  work  it  is 
particularly  helpful  to  the  following  classes: 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continuous  residence 
courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification  credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  can  not  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
training. 

5.  Teachers  in  country  schools  who  have  had  little  or  no  normal 
school  work  and  no  college  training. 

6.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is  too  old 
to  go  to  school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training  to  make  life 
more  interesting,  or  who  seeks  to  change  his  or  her  vocation. 

7.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of  study. 

8.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  a  business 
career. 

9.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest  outside  of 
themselves — who  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus. 

10.  Housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

11.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places,  who  wish 
to  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  educational  matters. 

12.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager  for  knowl- 
edge or  advancement,  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus,  and  desire 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  of  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion has  been  organized  with  the  needs  of  these  people  in  mind.  In 
correspondence  study  the  University  projects  itself  into  every  corner 
of  the  state  and  is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  patrons  by  meeting  their 
educational  needs,  regardless  of  their  geographical  location. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  public  institution  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state.  Therefore  it  is  YOUR  University — use  it. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE   STUDY 

Correspondence  study  offers  unusual  advantages  for  individual 
study.  The  powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  and  self-reliance,  and 
habits  of  study  are  developed  to  a  degree  not  found  in  the  classroom 
because  in  correspondence  study  the  student  is  constantly  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  and  recites  all  of  each  lesson.  The  processes 
involved  in  the  singling  out  of  the  essential  points  and  the  elimination 
of  the  non-essential,  the  organization  of  one's  thoughts  regarding  the 
entire  lesson  and  transferring  this  organized  thought  to  written  form 
in  good,  clear,  concise  English,  are  the  processes  which  make  this  form 
of  study  so  valuable.  It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
classroom  that  such  processes  are  not  possible  there  because  of  physi- 
cal impediment.  President  Roosevelt  gave  this  movement  of  modern 
times  his  approval  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  of  the  age. 

By  combining  correspondence  study  with  an  occasional  summer 
term  any  teacher  may,  in  a  comparatively  short  while,  earn  a  life 
certificate  and  thus  materially  add  to  his  culture  and  earning  capacity. 

Students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence  while  engaged  in 
their  work  at  full  salary  and,  by  employing  their  spare  moments,  earn 
credits  toward  a  degree  or  a  teachers'  certificate,  or  both,  and  increase 
their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity. 

When  you  take  correspondence  instruction  work  all  the  resources 
of  the  University — and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
Library,  and  the  Extension  Division — will  be  freely  placed  at  your 
disposal.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  be  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal as  well  as  professional  help  to  you.  The  limit  of  such  assistance 
will  be  set  by  your  appeal  for  it  and  by  the  University's  physical  ability 
to  supply  it.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  work  is  the  spirit  of  service;  its 
limits,  therefore,  are  not  the  limits  of  the  spirit  but  of  the  body.  Does 
not  this  work  appeal  to  you? 
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FOREWORD 


Within  the  restrictions  of  this  outline,  which  was  to  include 
only  recently  written  biographies,  the  compiler  has  tried  to  do 
two  things.  To  select  lives  as  diversified  as  possible,  particularly 
those  which  would  have  a  special  appeal  to  women,  and  to  avoid 
the  best  sellers  and  book  club  selections  which  are  already  widely 
known  and  advertised.  Needless  so  say,  therefore,  no  claim  is 
put  forth  of  choosing  any  fifteen  "bests."  Some  of  the  books  have 
a  most  distinguished  style,  others  hold  the  attention  more  for  the 
matter  than  the  manner  in  which  they  are  written. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  program,  by  giving  a  varied  insight  into 
the  ways  of  modern  biographers,  will  be  worthy  of  a  winter 
spent  in  its  study,  and  that  the  collateral  reading  lists  will  attract 
readers  into  wider  fields. 

C.  S.  L. 


FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Romantick  Lady 

By  Vivian  Burnett 

It  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  be  able  to  read  the  life  of  the 
creator  of  a  classic,  written  by  the  original  prototype  of  that 
classic,  and  in  just  the  manner  one  feels  that  the  subject  would 
like  to  have  herself  presented.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  son, 
the  original  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  tells  the  life  story  of  his 
mother,  a  gay  and  invincible  lady,  family  breadwinner  from  girl- 
hood and  always  center  of  the  domestic  and  social  scene.  In  spite 
of  two  marital  disasters  and  a  crushing  bereavement  she  continued 
to  produce  at  frequent  intervals  very  competent  novels,  the  fruit 
of  a  fertile  imagination  and  of  tireless  industry.  She  flitted  from 
country  to  country,  buying  and  building  houses  in  England  and 
America,  visiting  and  entertaining  other  lions  and  lionesses,  mak- 
ing speeches  at  public  functions — leading,  in  short,  the  life  of  a 
busy  and  prosperous  woman.  Her  creed  of  life,  and  she  lived  up 
to  it,  was  of  the  simplest:  "Be  kind,  be  good,  be  generous,  be 
brave." 

First    Paper:     By 

First  Steps  of  a  Story  Teller. 
Early  life. 
Journeyman  days. 
In  Washington. 

Second  Paper:     By 

At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Travels,   plays,   friends. 
Later  life. 

Third  Paper:     By ._. .___ 

Writings. 

Juvenile. 

Novels. 

Plays. 
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Collateral  Reading 

Most   Important   Books   Written  by   Mrs.   Burnett 

Little  Lord   Fauntleroy.  Scribner. 

A  Little  Princess.  Scribner. 

T.  Tembarom.  Century. 

That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.  Scribner. 

Through  One  Administration.  Scribner. 

The  One  I   Knew  Best  of  All.   (Autobiography)    Scribner. 

The  Dawn  of  Tomorrow.  Scribner. 

A   Lady  of  Quality.   Scribner. 

Methods  of  Lady  Walderhurst.  Stokes. 

The  Shuttle.  Grosset. 

Robin.  Stokes. 

Head  of  the  House  of  Coombe.  Stokes. 
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SECOND  MEETING 

Date Place 

John  Paul  Jones:  Man  of  Action 

By  Phillips  Russell 

A  scholarly  book,  written  with  distinction  and  charm,  is  this 
life  of  the  American  Commodore  who  fought  and  conquered 
against  tremendous  handicaps,  ill-treated  alike  by  his  associates 
and  his  country.  As  the  Survey  observes,  "A  significant  contribu- 
tion of  this  book  is  the  revelation  of  what  a  dubious  enterprise 
the  American  Revolution  was,  and  how  meagre  were  the  resources 
with  which  it  was  won." 

It  is  preeminently  as  a  man  of  action  that  John  Paul  Jones 
is  shown — able,  with  a  touch  of  genius,  yet  pursued  by  an 
adverse  fate  which  frustrates  and  disappoints  "every  energetic 
action,  every  daring  plan."  "He  was,"  the  author  writes,  "a 
compound  of  Tom  Sawyer,  Don  Quixote,  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Sandy  McPherson." 

In  his  study  of  naval  and  diplomatic  records  Mr.  Russell  has 
unearthed  material  not  heretofore  known,  and  has  used  it  to  pro- 
duce a  masterful  character  study  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
naval  heroes. 

Fihst    Paper:     By _ _ 

Rise  to  Power. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Naval  Commander,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Third  Paper:     By _ 

The  Call  from  the  East. 

Achievements    and   character. 
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Collateral  Reading 

De  Koven,  Mrs.  Reginald.  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Scribner. 

Brady,  C.  T.   Commodore  Paul  Jones.  Appleton. 

Hapgood,  Hutchins.    Paul  Jones.  Houghton. 

Jones,  J.  P.    John  Paul  Jones  in  Russia.   (Letters)   Doubleday. 

Cooper,  J.  F.    The  Pilot.  Houghton. 

Boyd,  James.    Drums.  Scribner. 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

Queen  Mary  of  England 

By   Kathleen   Woodward 

"Few  persons  who  have  lived  in  England  during  the  last  two 
decades  have  failed  to  realize  slowly  but  surely  that  there  is  a 
power  behind  the  English  throne  of  a  unique  and  individual  sort. 
And  this  power  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  the 
force  and  character  of  Queen  Mary's  personality;  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact,  as  her  biographer  says,  that  'character  lately  is  out 
of  fashion.'  It  is  therefore  with  some  delight  that  one  welcomes 
this  book  about  Queen  Mary,  a  woman's  biography  of  another 
woman,  something  not  at  all  common  in  the  annals  of  royal 
biography.  .  .  .  She  is,  it  seems,  a  person  who  has  refused  to 
exercise  royal  prerogatives.  Instead,  she  has  used  her  own  wit 
and  common  sense,  her  native  intelligence  and  kindness  of  heart. 
These  qualities  she  has  exercised  in  the  face  of  every  temptation 
to  sit  in  her  parlor  eating  bread  and  honey  while  the  world 
wagged  on  as  best  it  could  outside  her  door.  .  .  An  ornament 
to  the  British  throne?  The  life  and  centre  of  a  brilliant  court? 
Not  to  any  great  degree.  The  favorite  of  countless  thousands  of 
thoughtless  people?  Hardly.  More  accurately  the  woman  who 
could  put  her  royal  house  in  order,  judge  a  shirt  to  be  too  warm 
for  soldiers  going  to  the  Dardanelles,  visit  faceless  men  in  a  hos- 
pital without  flinching,  cut  household  expenses  to  the  bone  in  a 
time  of  national  calamity.  A  woman  who  cares  deeply  and  acts 
intelligently.  A  Queen  without  small  talk — that  is  the  secret  of 
her  success." 

— New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

First    Paper:     By. 

The  Princess. 

Second  Paper:     By _ 

The  Queen. 
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Thebd  Paper:     By 

The  Woman. 

Collateral  Reading 


Lee,  Sidney.  King  Edward  VII.  Macmillan. 

Cook,   E.   T.    Her   Majesty:   the   Romance   of   the   Queens   of   England, 

1066-1910.  Dutton. 
Parkhurst,  Genevieve.    A  King  in  the  Making.   (Edward  VII)    Putnam. 
Verney,  F.  E.    H.  R.  H.   (The  Prince  of  Wales)  Doran. 
Oman,  Charles.    Castles.  Doubleday. 
Meech,  T.  C.  This  Generation:  a  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

from  1900  to  1926.  Vol.  1,  1900-1914.  Dutton. 
Hughes,  M.  V.  About  England.  Morrow. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Father  of  Little  Women 

By  Honore  Willsie  Morrow 

The  reputation  of  Bronson  Alcott  has  suffered  from  two 
great  handicaps.  His  own  world  turned  a  very  cold  shoulder  on 
him — wherein  he  met  the  fate  usually  experienced  by  the  reform- 
er far  ahead  of  his  time — and  he  was  the  father  of  Louisa  May 
Alcott.  Mrs.  Morrow  has  based  her  life  of  him  on  his  diaries, 
hitherto  unpublished  and  practically  unread,  fifty  volumes  of 
exquisite  handwriting.  In  her  opinion  he  was  the  greatest  school- 
master America  has  ever  had,  and  his  greatness  consisted  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  encouraged  young  minds  to  unfold  themselves, 
stimulating  them  to  think  and  feel,  to  live  in  the  mind  and  the 
spirit.  His  revolutionary  methods  scandalized  New  England  par- 
ents and  brought  disaster  on  his  successive  schools. 

There  are  delightful  glimpses  of  Mrs.  Alcott,  the  four  daugh- 
ters, and  the  home  life  to  which  both  father  and  mother  richly 
contributed.  One  cannot  read  the  book  without  feeling  a  great 
admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  visionary,  unappreciated  schol- 
ar, and  this  feeling  is  equally  a  tribute  to  the  author,  whose 
enthusiasm  and  skillful  writing  have  well  proved  her  case. 

First    Paper  :     By 

Bronson  Alcott:  Sketch  of  His  Life. 

Second  Paper:     By _._ ._ 

His  Educational  Theories  and  Teaching. 

Third  Paper:     By  

His  Daughters. 

Early  training. 
Later   life. 
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Collateral  Reading 

Sanborn  and  Harris.  Life  and  Philosophy  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Little. 

Peabody,  E.  P.    Record  of  a  School.  Little. 

These  two  books  are  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  libraries. 

Sears,  C.  E.    Bronson  Alcott's  Fruitlands.   Houghton. 

Ticknor,  Caroline,  ed.    Classic  Concord,  as  Portrayed  by  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau  and  the  Alcotts.  Houghton. 

Cheney,  E.  D.,  ed.    Louisa  May  Alcott:  Her  Life,  Letters  and  Journals. 
Little. 

Ticknor,  Caroline.  May  Alcott:  a  Memoir.  Little. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place.. 

Annie  Oakley:  Woman  at  Arms 

By   Courtxey   Ryley   Cooper 

Life  today,  even  of  an  Amelia  Earhart,  seems  a  tame  thing 
compared  to  the  career  of  Annie  Oakley,  once  the  champion  wom- 
an rifle  shot  of  the  world.  Her  father's  death  in  a  blizzard,  her 
efforts  to  keep  her  family  from  starvation  by  shooting  and  trap- 
ping game,  her  adoption  and  cruel  treatment  by  some  people  who 
wanted  only  a  household  slave,  all  made  of  her  youth  an  almost 
incredible  melodrama,  which  is  only  surpassed  by  her  later  life. 
She  married,  most  happily,  the  man  whom  she  had  conquered  in 
a  shooting  contest,  and  went  from  one  triumph  to  another  as 
the  outstanding  star  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  And  yet 
she  remained  a  gentle,  old-fashioned  sort  of  person,  wholly 
feminine,  of  as  fine  a  character  as  the  American  frontier  ever  pro- 
duced. 

First    Paper:     By 

Early  Life  and  Marriage. 

Secoxd  Paper:     By  

With  Buffalo  Bill. 

Thihd  Paper:     By 

Last  Years,  Character,  and  Achievements. 

Collateral  Reading 

Cody,  W.  F.    Buffalo  Bill's  Life  Story.  Cosmopolitan. 

Cody,  Louisa  F.    Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill.  Appleton. 

Aikman.  Duncan.    Calamity  Jane  and  the  Lady  Wildcats.   Holt. 

Rogers,   Cameron.    Gallant   Ladies.    Harcourt. 

Zora,  Lucia.    Sawdust  and  Solitude.  Little. 

Wilstach,  F.  J.   Wild  Bill  Hickok.  Doubleday. 

Kellock,   Harold.   Houdini.   Harcourt. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Andrew  Jackson 

By  Gerald  W.  Johnson 

Here  is  a  story — not  a  novel — so  dramatic,  so  enthralling, 
that  it  holds  the  reader's  rapt  attention  until  the  last  word.  In 
a  style  evidently  chosen  to  fit  the  personality  of  his  suhject 
Gerald  Johnson  shows  us  Old  Hickory,  product  of  the  south- 
western frontier,  with  his  crude  book  learning,  his  rough  life  in 
and  out  of  doors,  his  brutal  fighting,  swearing  and  killing,  his 
hates  and  friendships,  and  his  supreme  confidence  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  own  intentions  and  the  propriety  of  his  own 
conduct.  And  then  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  his  generalship, 
his  chivalry  toward  women,  his  utter  patriotism.  You  do  not  go 
far  in  the  book  before  you  see  what  made  the  people  love  him, 
and  makes  them  love  him  still.  As  the  author  vigorously  puts  it: 
"Americans  have  never  known  how  to  resist  a  man  who  could 
talk  like  a  pirate  and  act  like  a  Presbyterian,  and  Jackson  could 
do  both  to  a  perfection  not  approached  by  any  of  his  successors 
until  the  days  of  Theodore   Roosevelt." 

First    Paper  :     By.— _. 

Early  Life. 

Revolutionary  war. 
Tennessee   frontier. 

Second  Paper:     By 

The  General. 

Third  Paper:     By _ __ 

The   President. 

Collateral  Reading 

Bassett,  J.  S.    Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Macmillan. 

Sumner,  W.  G.    Andrew  Jackson.  Houghton. 

Ogg,  F.  A.    The  Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Yale. 

MacDonald,  William.    Jacksonian  Democracy.   Harper. 

Bowers.  C.  G.    The  Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period.  Houghton. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place... 

Memoirs 

By  Halide  Edib 

A  woman,  a  true  daughter  of  the  Near  East,  with  the  addition 
of  the  most  modern  cultural  equipment  of  the  Occident,  is  credited 
by  many  correspondents  with  a  large  share  in  the  reawakened 
martial  prowess  of  the  Nationalist  Turks.  Poet,  author,  educator, 
and  soldier,  Turkey's  "Joan  of  Arc,"  Halide  Edib  Hanoum 
embodies  everything  that  slow  emancipation  has  brought  and 
promises  for  the  former  women  of  the  harem.  Her  life  is  spent 
in  schoolrooms,  in  the  councils  of  Mustafa  Kemal  and  in  the 
camps,  or  among  squalid  dwellings,  wherein  she  teaches  women 
some  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  which  have  been  so  foreign  to 
their  lives. 

Her  "Memoirs"  are  extraordinarily  interesting,  not  only  for 
the  personality  that  they  reveal,  the  vivid  picture  of  the  Turkish 
home  and  its  customs,  but  also  because  these  things  have  never 
been  said  before  by  an  insider  who  was  also  an  artist. 

Fihst    Paper  :     By _ 

Youth,  at  Home  and  at  School. 

Second  Paper:     By 

The  Second  Period. 

Marriage. 
Public  life. 

Third  Paper:     By  __ 

Turkey,  the  Old  and  the  New. 

Collateral  Reading 

Morgenthau,  Henry.    The  Secrets  of  the  Bo^phorus:   Ambassador   Mor- 
genthau's  Story.  Doubleday. 
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Morgenthau  and  Strother.  All  in  a  Life-time.  Doubleday. 

Vaka,    Demetra.     Haremlik:    Some    Pages    from    the    Life    of    Turkish 

Women.   Houghton. 
Vaka,  Demetra.    The  Unveiled  Ladies  of  Stamboul.  Houghton. 
Herbert,  A.  H.  M.    Ben  Kendim:  a  Record  of  Eastern  Travel.  Putnam. 
Sheridan,  C.  C.    The  Turkish  Kaleidoscope.  Dodd. 
Mears,  E.  G^    Modern  Turkey.  Macmillan. 
Toynbee  and  Kirkwood.  Turkey.  Scribner. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Anthony  Trollope 

By   Michael   Sadleir 

Anthony  Trollope!  To  the  great  majority  this  name  means 
little  or  nothing — perhaps  a  vague  recollection  of  a  mid-Victo- 
rian novelist,  or  a  woman  who  wrote  a  disagreeable  book  about 
America.  But  to  the  few  who  are  Trollope  lovers  the  name  calls 
up  a  delightful  society  in  which  they  have  freely  lived,  a  society 
of  English  country  life,  the  cathedral  town,  London  sixty  years 
ago,  peopled  by  friends  who  were  parsons,  politicians,  squires 
and  gentry.  To  be  privileged  to  know  Mr.  Harding,  Dr.  Thorne, 
Lily  Dale,  to  have  laughed  over  Mrs.  Proudie,  enjoyed  the 
machinations  of  Lizzie  Eustace,  the  political  aspirations  of 
Phineas  Finn,  the  triumphs  of  Lady  Glencora  Palliser — what 
richness !  No  writer  has  created  more  living  characters,  or  a  more 
charming  picture  of  English  life,  both  high  and  middle  class,  of 
that  mid-century  period  which  has  gone  forever. 

Mr.  Sadleir's  book,  the  fruit  of  many  years'  loving  study  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Trollope,  is  fully  adequate  to  its  subject. 
Praise  can  go  no  higher.  As  a  first-rate  portrait  of  the  man,  and 
an  intelligent  and  discriminating  criticism  of  his  work,  "It  is  a 
study  which  Trollopeans  will  cherish,  and  which  the  non-Trol- 
lopeans  will  find  the  opening  key  to  no  inconsiderable  pleasures." 

First    Papeb:     By _ 

The  Young  Trollope. 

Early  life. 
His  mother. 
Marriage. 

Second  Paper:     By _ _ 

The  Writer. 

Public  and  private  life. 
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Third  Papee:     By ... 

The  Novels. 

Description   and    criticism. 
Trollope's  place  in   English  letters. 


Collateral  Reading 

Trollope,  Anthony.  Autobiography.  Dodd. 

Trollope,  Frances.  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.  Dodd. 

Best-known  Novels  by  Trollope. 
Chronicles  of  Barsetshire:  The  Warden;  Barchester  Towers;  Dr.  Thorne; 

Framley    Parsonage;    The    Small    House    at    Allington;    The    Last 

Chronicle  of   Barset.  Dodd. 
Parliamentary  Novels:  The  Eustace  Diamonds;  Can  You  Forgive  Her?; 

Phineas    Finn;    Phineas    Redux;    The   Prime    Minister;    The    Duke's 

Children.  Dodd. 
Manor  House  Novels:  Orley  Farm;  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton;  Is  He 

Popenjoy?;  John  Caldigate;  The  Belton  Estate.  Dodd. 
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Business  Woman 

By  Alice  Foote  MacDougall 

"At  forty  years  of  age  I  was  left  with  thirty-eight  dollars 
in  the  bank  as  capital  and  three  babies  at  home  as  assets."  What 
could  a  woman  do,  confronted  with  such  a  situation,  a  woman  of 
good  family,  tenderly  reared,  with  no  business  training  whatever? 
Mrs.  MacDougall's  story  of  her  struggles  and  ultimate  success 
reads  like  a  novel,  a  glorified  and  feminized  "Alger."  Starting 
with  a  small,  unfurnished  office  on  Front  Street  where  she  mixed 
and  packed  coffee,  working  against  overwhelming  odds  in  a  world 
that  was  none  too  hospitable  to  a  woman  worker,  she  progressed 
to  a  Coffee  Room  in  the  Grand  Central  Station,  then  to  an  ambi- 
tious restaurant  in  Forty-third  Street,  and  now  she  is  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $2,000,000,  with  five  unique  restaurants,  and 
coffee  and  pottery  as  side  lines. 

How  she  did  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  up  and 
educated  her  children,  still  remains  a  mystery,  in  spite  of  her 
great  courage  and  tenacity,  her  personal  enthusiasm  and  intense 
application. 

First    Paper:     By 

Small  Beginnings. 

Early  life. 
Entering  business. 

Secoxd  Paper  :     By  _ _ _. 

Progression. 

From   Front  Street   to   Pearl  Street. 
The   Coffee   Houses. 

Third  Paper:     By    .    

Success. 

Business  methods. 

Advertising. 

Philosophy. 
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Collateral  Reading 

Ferris  and  Moore.  Girls  Who  Did:  Stories  of  Real  Girls  and  Their 
Careers.   (Chapter  about  Mrs.  MacDougall)   Dutton. 

Hughes,  G.  S.    Mothers  in  Industry.  New  Republic. 

Pruette,  Lorine.  Women  and  Leisure.  Dutton. 

Hatcher,  O.  L.,  ed.  Occupations  for  Women.  Southern  Women's  Edu- 
cational Alliance. 

Langdon-Davies,  John.  Short  History  of  Women.  Viking. 

Winter,  A.  A.    Heritage  of  Women.  Minton. 
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TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury 

By  George  Arliss 

Leonard  Merrick  has  prepared  us  to  expect  in  the  life  of 
every  actor  a  long  period  of  youthful  struggle  with  obscurity  and 
poverty.  But  George  Arliss'  autobiography  is  most  delightfully 
free  from  such  stress  and  strain.  True,  he  did  not  leap  to  fame 
at  a  bound,  for  he  served  his  term  in  the  provinces,  gaining 
experience  and  training  therefrom,  and  finally  arrived  as  a 
character  actor,  well  beloved  as  "Disraeli,"  the  Rajah  of  "The 
Green  Goddess,"  and  "Old  English" — to  mention  the  more  recent 
successes.  And  his  writing  is  as  superior  as  his  acting.  Not  many 
biographies  of  actors  can  lay  claim  to  the  qualities  of  good  taste 
and  high  intelligence  shown  in  this  entertaining  book.  To  quote 
J.  Rankin  Towse,  "It  has  the  somewhat  uncommon  characteristics 
of  modesty,  sanity,  shrewdness,  and  an  informing  spirit  of  kindly 
humor.  It  is  noteworthy  also  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  solved 
and  is  eager  to  explain  the  true  secrets  of  professional  success." 

First    Paper  :     By 

Starting  a  "Career." 

"Extra   gentleman" — the   provinces — the   agents. 

Secokd  Paper:     By _ 

In  Full  Swing. 

West  End,  and  America. 

Third  Paper:     By  

A  Star. 

From  Mrs.  Fiske  to  the  movies. 
The  second  and  third  papers  could  be  combined  in  one,  and  the  last 
devoted  to  the  plays  in  which  George  Arliss  has  appeared, 
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Collateral  Reading 

Forbes-Robertson,  Johnston.  A  Player  Under  Three  Reigns.  Little. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick.  My  Life  and  Some  Letters.  Dodd. 

Woollcott,  Alexander.  Enchanted  Aisles.  Putnam. 

Belasco,  David.  The  Theatre  Through   Its  Stage  Door.  Harper. 

Merrick,  Leonard.  The  Actor-Manager.   (A  novel)  Dutton. 

Pinero,  A.  W.    Social  Plays;  vol.  1,  containing  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 

queray"  and  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith."  Dutton. 
Parker,  L.  N.  Disraeli.  French. 
Archer,  William.    The  Green  Goddess.   Knopf. 
Galsworthy,  John.    Old  English.  Scribner. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Woman  Soldier 

By  Flora  Sandes 

As  a  child  Miss  Sandes  had  always  wanted  to  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  that  she  had  turned  into  a  boy  overnight,  and 
the  miracle  nearly  did  happen.  She  was  changed  from  a  British 
Red  Cross  nurse  into  a  breeched  and  top-booted  Serbian  private, 
and  entered  on  a  new  career  of  hardship  and  adventure.  As  a 
private,  and  afterwards  as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  Miss 
Sandes  saw  much  fighting,  and  became  inured  to  wet,  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  every  sort  of  discomfort  and  danger.  It  seems  incredible, 
in  spite  of  all  her  pluck  and  stamina,  that  this  middle-aged 
woman  could  live  such  a  life,  and  afterwards  write  about  it  in 
this  simple  and  unsensational  way.  Yet  the  story  is  vividly  told 
and  rings  true.  She  also  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
mentality  and  military  customs  of  her  friends  the  Serbs,  and 
awakens  much  sympathy  for  that  unhappy  little  country. 

First    Paper:     By 

From  Red  Cross  to  Rifle. 
Apprenticeship. 
Wounded. 

Second  Paper:     By _... 

Warfare. 

In  the  trenches. 
Enemy  chasing. 
Nursing. 
Promotion. 


Third  Paper:     By 

The  Serbs. 

Racial  characteristics. 
Their  country  in  •'he  war. 
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Collateral  Reading 

Farnum,  Ruth  S.    A   Nation  at  Bay:  What  an  American   Woman  Saw 

and  Did  in  Suffering  Serbia.  Bobbs. 
Krunich,  Milutin.  Serbia  Crucified.  Houghton. 

Gordon-Smith,  Gordon.  From  Serbia  to  Jugoslavia,   1914-18.   Putnam. 
Laffan,  R.  G.  D.    Guardians   of  the  Gate:   Historical   Lectures  on  the 

Serbs.    Oxford. 
Waring,  L.  F.    Serbia.  Holt. 
Walpole,  Hugh.  The  Dark  Forest.  Doran. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

By  Luigi  Salvatorelli 

"Signor  Salvatorelli  has  written  a  remarkable  and  a  very 
beautiful  book.  The  work  of  a  scholar,  free  of  all  pedantry  or 
controversy,  it  is  the  first  important  biography  of  a  great  Italian 
written  by  an  Italian.  This  book  is  no  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
though  interesting  facts  abound;  it  has  atmosphere,  and  places 
St.  Francis  rightly  in  perspective  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
St.  Francis  and  franciscanismo  are  products  of  the  Italian  people 
emerging  from  medievalism,  hammering  out  new  systems  and 
striving  towards  new  ideals.  The  important  part  unconsciously 
,  played  by  St.  Francis  during  these  eventful  years,  acting  as  a 
magnetic  link  between  all  classes  and  manner  of  men,  his  rela- 
tions with  two  great  popes,  and  his  magnificent  fight  to  keep 
untarnished  his  original  ideal  of  following  the  apostolic  life, 
where  he  failed  in  it  and  where  he  won,  often  against  a  myriad 
odds,  all  forms  part  of  a  great  story,  which  loses  not  a  whit  in 
drama  and  human  interest  because  Signor  Salvatorelli  has 
written  it  without  exaggeration." 

— The  Times,  London. 

First    Paper  :     By 

Youth  of  St.  Francis. 

Historical   and   physical   background. 
In  search  of  a  wav  of  life. 


Second  Paper:     By 

From  Hermit  to  Apostle. 

Growth  of  the  Order. 
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Third  Paper:     By 


Reform — Rules — Death. 

The  Church  steps  in. 

Aspirations  and  character  of  the  Saint. 

Collateral  Reading 

Sabatier,  Paul.  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Scribner. 

Egan,  M.   F.    Everybody's  St.  Francis.  Century. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.    St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Doran. 

Felder,  Hilarin.  The  Ideals  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Benziger. 

Faure,  Gabriel.  The  Land  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Medici  Society. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

The  Bronte  Sisters 

By  Ernest  Dimnet 

Seldom  does  one  finish  a  book  with  such  a  feeling  of  thorough 
satisfaction  as  may  be  experienced  by  a  reader  of  Abbe  Dimnet's 
"Bronte  Sisters."  It  is  extremely  well  done.  The  whole  family 
lives — father,  brother,  girls — against  their  no  less  vivid  back- 
ground of  Yorkshire  village  and  widespread  moors.  Their  writ- 
ing is  shown  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  their  lives,  and  is 
closely  analyzed  and  discussed,  but  if  none  of  them  had  ever 
written  a  line  the  story  and  unusual  characters  of  the  three 
sisters  would  make  just  as  absorbing  reading.  M.  Dimnet  goes 
deeply  into  the  personalities  of  all  three,  but  is  more  especially 
interested  in  Charlotte,  understanding  both  her  gifts  and  her 
limitations,  her  literary  ambitions,  and  her  shrinking  from  the 
consequences  of  her  success  in  them.  The  translation  is  unob- 
trusively excellent. 

First    Paper  :     By 

The  Bronte  Family. 

Early  life  at  Haworth. 

Second  Paper:     By  _ _ 

The  Three  Sisters. 
In  Brussels. 
Later  life. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Their  Writings. 

Collateral  Reading 

Gaskell,  E.  C.  S.    Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Dutton. 
Shorter,  C.  K.    Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Sisters.  Scribner. 
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Southwart,  Elizabeth.  The  Bronte  Moors  and  Villages,  from  Thornton 

to  Haworth.  Dodd. 

Their  Writings. 
Novels:   Haworth   Edition,  with  introduction  by  Mrs.   Humphry   Ward. 
Harper. 

Jane  Eyre. 

The  Professor,  and  Poems. 

Shirley. 

Villette. 

Wuthering   Heights. 

Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall. 
A    six-volume    edition    with    illustrations    by    Edmund    Dulac    includes: 

Agnes   Grey.  Dutton. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Ernest  Harold  Baynes:  Naturalist  and  Crusader 

By  Raymond  Gorges 

"Naturalist  and  Crusader"  is  an  unusual  combination  of 
attributes,  but  no  two  could  be  more  fittingly  applied  to  Harold 
Baynes.  Essentially  he  was  a  devoted  nature  lover,  a  man  who 
gave  his  whole  life  to  cultivating  the  study  and  friendship  of 
animals,  and  so  intense  was  this  devotion  that  he  was  able  to  put 
it  across  to  the  dumb  beasts  and  birds,  and  they  recognized  and 
responded  to  his  friendship.  This  naturally  led  to  his  champion- 
ship of  their  cause,  his  campaigns  to  save  the  buffaloes  and  birds, 
the  bird  sanctuaries;  and  finally  the  courageous  spirit  for  scien- 
tific truth  which  pervaded  the  man  forced  him  into  the  most 
remarkable  crusade  of  all — that  in  defence  of  vivisection.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  simple  and  well-told  story  of  a  rare  and 
charming  personality. 

First    Paper  :     By __. 


The  Naturalist. 

How  he  lived. 

Second  Paper:     By 

The  Crusader. 

Buffaloes. 

Birds. 

Vivisection. 


Third  Paper:     By 

His  Writings. 


Collateral  Reading 


Burroughs,  John.   Works.   Houghton. 

Muir,  John.    Stickeen:  the  Story  of  a  Dog.  Houghton. 

Seton,  E.  T.    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Scribner. 
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Seton,  E.  T.    Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Scribner. 

Seton,  E.  T.    Animal  Heroes.  Scribner. 

Seton,  E.  T.    The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.  Century. 

Osborn,  H.  F.    Impressions  of  Great  Naturalists.  Scribner. 

Books  by  Ernest  Harold   Baynes. 
Animal  Heroes  of  the  World  War;  with  an  Account  of  the  Writer,  the 

Man   and  his   Enemies,  by  Owen  Wister.   Macmillan. 
Jimmy:  the  Story  of  a  Black  Bear  Cub.  Macmillan. 
Polaris:  the  Story  of  an  Eskimo  Dog.  Macmillan. 
The  Sprite:  the  Story  of  a  Red  Fox.  Macmillan. 
Wild   Bird  Guests.   Dutton. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu 

By  Iris  Barry 

"The  past  enthralls  us,  not  because  it  is  dead,  but  because 
it  is  very  much  alive.  Lady  Mary,  the  first  of  the  New  Women, 
the  most  famous  of  English  letter-writers,  a  star  in  blue  stock- 
ings, lives  again  in  these  sparkling  pages.  She  was  the  toast  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club  at  the  age  of  eight  and  the  toast  of  all  London 
in  her  twenties.  They  gossiped  about  her  furiously,  but  her 
bon-mots  were  on  every  tongue  and  they  learned  her  poems  by 
heart.  Scandal  was  talked  of  her,  yet  frantic  intrigue  and  intricate 
diplomacy  were  practiced  to  secure  an  invitation  to  her  salon. 
A  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  the  wife  of  an  ambassador,  the 
mother-in-law  of  a  prime  minister,  she  was  lampooned  by  disap- 
pointed Pope  and  caricatured  by  impudent  Horry  Walpole.  Her 
radiant  personality,  her  'happy  air  of  majesty  and  wit'  dominated 
a  London  of  brilliant,  beautiful,  scandalous  ladies. 

"And  then  this  shrewd,  spiteful,  ambitious  but  lovable  woman 
went  into  a  long  exile  abroad  where,  turning  from  a  keen  par- 
ticipant in  the  fashionable  life  of  London,  she  became  a  farmer, 
sold  her  butter  at  the  highest  prices,  and  found  in  the  triumph 
of  her  daughter  a  satisfaction  that  she  herself  had  always  just 
missed. 

"The  story  of  this  fascinating  woman,  of  her  rebellious  girl- 
hood, her  curious  courtship,  her  travels  in  many  lands,  her  days 
of  glory  and  defeat,  her  friendship  and  enmity  with  famous 
people,  is  told  with  all  the  glow  and  color  of  a  novel.  But  the 
colors  are  accurate,  the  scene  authoritative."-    — Publisher's  Note. 

First    Paper:     By 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepont. 

Life  in  the  country. 
The  love  letters. 
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Second  Paper:     By. 


Lady  Mary  Montagu. 

Ambassadress. 

Court  life  and  friends. 


Third  Paper:     By- 

A  Falling  Star. 

"The  Wasp  of  Twickenham." 


An  old  shepherdess. 

Collateral  Reading 

Montagu,  M.  W.   Letters.  Dutton. 

Melville,   Lewis.     Life   and   Letters   of   Lady   Mary   Wortley   Montagu. 

Houghton. 
Bradford,  Gamaliel.  Portraits  of  Women.  Houghton. 
Stephen,  Leslie.    Alexander  Pope.  Macmillan. 

George,  M.  D.    English  Social  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.   Century. 
Robertson,  C.  G.   England  under  the  Hanoverians.  Putnam. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Jlhe  present  study  course  is  designed  as  complementary  to  The 
South  in  Contemporary  Literature  by  Addison  Hibbard,  Vol.  V., 
No.  8,  in  the  present  series  of  study  courses.  I  have  avoided  includ- 
ing any  of  the  books  listed  by  Mr.  Hibbard  for  study;  and,  with 
certain  exceptions,  I  have  also  avoided  including  authors  already 
discussed  by  him.  This  will  explain  the  absence  from  the  present 
program  of  such  writers  as  Julia  Peterkin,  Irvin  Cobb,  Octavus 
Roy  Cohen,  and  others.  My  attention  has  been  focused  on  Southern 
books  written  in  the  main  since  Mr.  Hibbard  published  his  outlines. 
Not  all  of  the  volumes  included  for  study  are  "literature,"  even 
in  a  generous  sense.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  in  brief  compass  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  in  Southern  life  today.  For  this  reason 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  include  works  of  politics  and  biographies 
of  business  men  that  are  scarcely  literature  but  rather  books  of 
controversy  and  of  information.  I  hope  that  the  reader  and  the 
student  will  at  least  gain  from  the  course  a  new  zest  for,  and 
interest  in,  the  exhilarating  intellectual  changes  at  work  in  the 
contemporary  South. 

HOWARD    MUMFORD    JONES 

September,  1928 


CHAPTER    I 


THE  OLD  ORDER 


A 


.lthough  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  "new  South/'  this 
region  still  retains  many  of  its  conservative  tendencies,  nor  has  the 
elder  generation  been  entirely  drowned  out  by  the  chorus  of  voices 
hailing  the  new.  The  "new  South"  is  largely  urban;  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  small  towns  tend  to  retain  their  old  ways.  The  Dayton 
trial  dramatically  illustrated  the  conflict  of  old  and  new  in  the 
South.  But  aside  from  problems  of  religious  difference,  informed 
representatives  of  the  older  order  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  to 
take  over  a  "hurry-up"  and  standardized  civilization  from  the  East 
and  North.  The  strength  of  their  position  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
South  will  gain  little  by  becoming  merely  a  stereotyped  reproduc- 
tion of  the  jazz  age,  and  in  so  far  as  they  make  this  criticism,  they 
are  at  one  with  liberal  thinking  everywhere.  The  weakness  of  their 
attitude  lies  in  their  refusal  to  see  that  a  changed  social  life  must 
inevitably  follow  upon  a  changing  industrial  organization.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  begin  the  study  of  contemporary  Southern 
literature  with  some  attention  to  three  books  which  represent  various 
aspects  of  the  old  order. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  Traditions  of  Southern*  Democracy 
Special  Reference : 

Underwood,  Oscar  W.,  Drifting  Sands  of  Party  Politics, 
a.  A  sketch  of  Senator  Underwood's  career. 
6.  The  Jeffersonian  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

c.  Senator  Underwood's  conception  of  liberty  under  the  Consti- 

tution. 

d.  The  Jeffersonian  conception  in  relation  to  child  labor,  prohibi- 

tion, and  education;  its  merits  and  defects. 

e.  The  concept  of  local  government  in  your  community  now  in 

comparison  with  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Additional  References: 

Two  good  books  to  consult  on  Jefferson  are: 
Nock,    Albert   Jay,   Jefferson. 
Bowers,  Claude  G.,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 
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For  the  history  of  political  parties  consult: 

Kent,  Frank  R.,  The  Democratic  Party:  A   History. 
Myers,  William  Starr,  The  Republican  Party:  A  History. 

On  contemporary  politics  see: 

Kent,  Frank  R.,  Political  Behavior. 

Note  particularly  what  he  has  to  say  of  Senator  Underwood. 

2.  The  Plantation  Tradition 
Special  Reference: 

Pennington,    Patience    (Elizabeth    W.    A.    Pringle),    A    Woman  Rice 
Planter. 

a.  Social  conditions  on  an  "old-fashioned"  plantation. 

b.  Relation  of  whites  and  blacks. 

c.  The    ideal    of    the    capable    woman    present    in    the   book;    its 

modernity. 

d.  The  difference  between  "modern"  conditions  and  those  pictured 

here. 

e.  Reading  of  a  few  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 

On  the  old  South  the  best  book  is  undoubtedly: 

Dodd,  William  E.,  The  Cotton  Kingdom. 
On  the  "literary"  tradition  of  the  plantation  see: 

Gaines,  Francis  Pendleton,  The  Southern  Plantation. 
Mrs.  Pringle's  experiences  during  Reconstr action  may  be  studied  in: 

Pringle,  Elizabeth,  W.  A.,  Chronicles  of  Chicora  Wood. 
The  life  represented  in  A    Woman  Rice  Planter  should  be  compared 

with  that  pictured  in: 

Peterkin,  Julia,  Green  Thursday. 

Black  April. 

3.  The  Tradition  of  Business  Individualism 
Special  Reference : 

Jenkins,  John  Wilbur,  James  B.  Duke:  Master  Builder. 

a.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  B.  Duke. 

b.  A  survey  of  the  Duke  financial  interests. 

c.  The  concept  of  business  ethics  on  which   Mr.  Duke  founded 

his   fortune. 

d.  The  defects  in  Mr.  Duke's  attitude  toward  money  and  busi- 

ness by  contemporary  standards. 

e.  The  services  of  the  Duke  fortune  to  Southern  culture. 
/.  Mr.  Duke's  own  attitude  toward  culture. 

Additional  References: 

The  best  single  book  for  the  national  background  is: 

Nevins,  Allan,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America. 


THE     OLD     ORDER 

See  also: 

Thompson,  Holland,  The  New  South. 

Myers,  Gustavus,  History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes. 
For  fictional  pictures  of  equivalent   Northern  conditions   read: 

Norris,  Frank,  The  Octopus. 

The  Pit. 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  The  Financier   (revised  edition). 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  NEW  ORDER 

Ihe  changes  in  Southern  social  and  economic  life  are  due  to  a 
wide  variety  of  causes.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are: 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  mills  and  factories ;  the  development 
of  hydro-eleetric  power;  the  extension  of  nationalized  industries  to 
the  South;  the  stabilization  of  credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(see  Chapters  XXIII-XXV  of  The  Drifting  Sands  of  Party  Politics 
by  Oscar  W.  Underwood)  ;  the  movement  of  "poor  whites"  and 
Negroes  to  Southern  industrial  centers ;  and  the  immigration  south- 
ward of  business  men  from  the  North  and  East.  These  and  other 
factors  have  given  many  portions  of  this  region  the  aspect  of  a 
business  civilization  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  picturesque 
remnants  of  older  culture  and  to  standardize  Southern  life  in  terms 
of  the  Machine  Age.  At  the  same  time  these  changes  have  resulted 
in  a  material  prosperity  unparalleled  in  Southern  history — a  pros- 
perity which  has  made  literature  easier  and  more  profitable.  New 
problems  have  arisen — the  labor  question,  the  farm  problem,  the 
need  for  wide  popular  education;  and  today  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition is  between  the  party  of  progress  (social  amelioration,  liberal- 
ism) and  the  conservative  elements  of  the  industrial  order.  This 
program  studies  some  of  the  origins  of  these  tremendous  changes, 
without  which  contemporary  Southern  life  cannot  be  understood. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  Origins  of  the  Industrial  South 
Special  Reference: 

Mitchell,  Broadus,  William  Gregg:  Factory  Master  of  the  Old  South. 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  William  Gregg. 

b.  The  conflict  between  agricultural   and   industrial   interests   in 

the  South. 

c.  Qualities   of   Gregg's   management   of   his   mill   which   are   of 

value  nowadays. 

d.  The  defects  of  such  a  system  in  modern  life. 

e.  A   comparison  of  the  business   ideals   of   William   Gregg  and 

James  B.  Duke. 
Additional  References: 
See  under  3  below. 
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2.  The  Gadflt  or  the  South 
Special  Reference : 

Hendrick,  Burton  J.,  The   Training  of  an  American. 

a.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Walter  Hines  Page. 

b.  Southern  college  life  in  reconstruction  times. 

c.  Southern  "mummies"  then  and  now. 

d.  Page's  work  for  Southern  education. 

e.  Defects  of  Page's  attitude  toward  Southern  problems. 

Additional  References : 

Hendrick,  Burton  J.,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page. 
For  critical  interpretation  of  Page's  interest  in  the  South  see: 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  Southern  Pioneers. 
Minis,  Edwin,  The  Advancing  South. 

3.  Progress  axd  Poverty 
Special  Reference: 

Mims,  Edwin,  The  Advancing  South. 

a.  The  meaning  of  modern  liberalism. 
6.  The  needs  of  Southern  agriculture. 

c.  Social  work  and  Southern  industries. 

d.  The  intellectual  advance. 

e.  Ideals  old  and  new;  comparison  and  contrast. 
/.  Ways  in  which  the  South  has  yet  to  advance. 

Additional  References: 

With  this  volume  should  be  compared: 

Robertson,  William  Joseph,  The  Changing  South. 
For  general  industrial  background   see: 

Bruce,  Philip  Alexander,  The  Rise  of  the  New  South. 

Mitchell,  Broadus,  The  Rise  of  Cotton,  Mills  in  the  South. 

Odum,  Howard  W.,  Southern  Pioneers. 
For  opposed  views  of  the  cotton  mill  situation  see: 

Blanshard,  Paul,  Labor  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills. 

Potwin,  Marjorie  A.,  Cotton  Mill  People  of  the  Piedmont. 
On  agricultural  conditions  and  their  needs,  a  simple  and  unpretentious 

volume  is: 

Miller,  Elva  E.,  Town  and  Country. 


CHAPTER    III 


CRITICS  OF  THE  PAST 


W. 


alter  Hines  Page  was  accustomed  to  refer  disrespectfully  to 
the  conservatives  of  his  state  as  "mummies."  To  Ellen  Glasgow  the 
elder  generation  are  "romantic  comedians"  and  to  Emily  Clark 
they  are  "stuffed  peacocks."  This  attitude  represents  a  criticism  of 
the  romantic  glamor  accumulated  about  the  obsolescent  South  of 
"befo'  de  wah"  as  set  forth  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
George  W.  Cable,  and  others.  The  contemporary  generation,  weary 
of  the  vaunted  perfections  of  the  past,  has  turned  a  cool,  ironic 
intelligence  upon  traditionalism  in  the  South  and  found  it  mainly 
sham  chivalry  and  empty  attitudinizing.  One  of  the  earliest  attack- 
ers was  O.  Henry.  Among  the  important  critics  of  the  present  day 
are  Ellen  Glasgow,  Emily  Clark,  and  James  Branch  Cabell,  Vir- 
ginians all ;  to  them  the  elder  generation  are  mainly  lovable  old 
duffers.  They  have  punctured  the  balloons  of  tradition  with  wit  and 
sarcasm,  and  if  the  attack  is  not  always  fair,  it  is  nevertheless 
amusing,  and,  because  it  compels  readers  to  adjust  themselves  to 
modern  life,  it  represents  a  necessary  movement. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Tradition  of  Genteel  Romanticism 
Special  Reference : 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  The  Romantic  Comedians. 

a.  A  sketch  of  the  author's  life  with  reference  to  her  other  books. 

b.  The  setting  and  story  of  the  novel. 

c.  The  conflict  in  ideals  regarding  love  and  matrimony. 

d.  Edmonia  as  the  "unsexed"  woman;  her  function  in  the  story. 

e.  Conversation  and  irony  as  characterizing  devices. 

/.  Reading  of  passages  selected  to  bring  out  the  relations  of  the 
characters. 

Additional  References: 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  Barren  Ground. 

Virg  in  ia. 

Field,  Louise  Maunsell,  Ellen  Glasgow. 

Overton,  Grant,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (revised  edition). 
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2.  Moribund  Traditionalism 
Special  Reference: 

Clark,  Emily,  Stuffed  Peacocks. 

a.  The  meaning  of  the  title,  "Stuffed  Peacocks." 

b.  The  aristocratic  ideal  in  the  South;  reasons  for  its  decay. 

c.  The  aristocratic  attitude  toward  the  Negro. 

d.  The  aristocratic  attitude  toward  the  social  upstart. 

e.  The  author's  style;   its   characteristics. 

/.  Reading  of  selected  passages  of  Stuffed  Peacocks. 

Additional  References: 

For  The  Reviewer,  the  magazine  edited  by  Miss  Clark  from  1921- 
1925,  a  library  should  be  consulted,  for  it  has  suspended  publi- 
cation. There  is  brief  mention  of  it  in  Mims'  The  Advancing 
South. 

3.  RoMA>TTICIS3I    AXD    IRONY 

Special  Reference: 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  Beyond  Life. 

a.  An  account  of  Cabell's  career  and  of  his  other  works. 

b.  The  central  place  of  Beyond  Life  in  his  work. 

c.  The  union  of  romantic  idealism  of  the  old  tradition  with  the 

irony  and  wit  of  the  new  in  his  work. 

d.  Cabell's  interpretation  of  romantic  idealism  in  life. 

e.  Cabell's  theory  of  the  function  of  literature. 
/.  An  estimate  of  Cabell's  literary  philosophy. 

Additional  References: 

For  the  application  of  Cabell's  theory  in  his  own  fiction  one  should 

read: 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  The  Cream  of  the  Jest. 

Jurgen. 

Material  on  Cabell  is  legion,  and  any  librarian  can  be  of  assistance. 
Cabell's  publishers  issue: 

Mencken  H.  L.,  James  Branch  Cabell. 
The  reader  may  also  consult: 

Michaud,  Regis,  The  American  Novel  Today. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THREE  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

JLhe  conventional  Southern  novel  has  usually  been  historical;  often 
of  the  "nightingale  and  'yes,  massa'  type  of  fiction,"  as  Carl  Van 
Vechten  disgustedly  observed.  The  glittering  romanticism  and  sham 
sentiment  of  this  school  have  not  entirely  disappeared ;  but  recent 
writers  of  the  historical  novel  have  tried  to  deal  more  realistically 
with  the  past.  Benefiting  by  the  critical  interest  in  American  history 
since  the  World  War,  they  have  tried  to  see  the  past  as  it  probably 
was,  and  not  as  a  theatrical  stage  setting;  and  they  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  life  of  the  common  man  in  past  times.  They  have 
also  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  human  nature  has  not  greatly 
changed,  and  that  the  motivation  which  suffices  for  a  novel  of  con- 
temporary life  will  probably  suffice  for  a  novel  of  the  historical 
past.  Hence,  while  retaining  the  charm  of  a  vanished  existence,  they 
have  kept  their  characters  more  like  contemporary  fictional  people ; 
not  the  differences  but  the  likenesses  between  past  time  and  our  own 
have  been  their  interest.  Incidentally,  they  have  exhibited  a  critical 
attitude  toward  both  past  and  present. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  War  Without  Its  Glamor 
Special  Reference: 

Boyd,  James,  Marching  On. 

a.  Realistic  detail  in  this  novel. 

b.  The  treatment  of  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  common 

soldier. 

c.  Aristocrat  and  commoner  in  the  Old  South. 

(7.  The  attitude  toward  the  Yankees  in  the  book;  the  change  in 

James  Fraser. 
e.  Reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 

James  Fraser  is  descended  from  the  hero  of: 

Boyd,  James,  Drums, 
a  novel  of  the  Revolution.  The  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  in  March- 
ing  On  should  be  compared   with  that   of  the   works  listed   in 
Chapter  VII  of  this  program. 
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2.  Romantic  New  Orleans 
Special  Reference: 

Tinker,  Edward  Larocque,  Toucoutou. 

a.  The  atmosphere  of  old  New  Orleans. 
6.  The  Creole  character. 

c.  Negro  superstition  in   Toucoutou. 

d.  Language  and  dialect  in  Toucoutou. 

e.  Claircine  or  Anastasie;  which  is  the  central  character? 

Additional  References: 

Good  background  material  is  to  be  found  in: 

King,  Grace,  Creole  Families  of  New  Orleans. 

Cable,  The  Creoles  of  Louisiana   (illuminating). 
For  other  novels  dealing  with  the  same  general  background  read: 

King,  Grace,  La  Dame  de  St.  H ermine. 

The  Pleasant  Ways  of  St.  Midard. 

Cable,  George  W.,  Old  Creole  Days. 

The  Grandissimes. 

Madame   Delphine. 

3.  The  Romantic  Mississippi 
Special  Reference : 

LeMay,  Alan,  Old  Father  of  Waters. 

a.  The  setting  and  story  of  the  novel. 

b.  Steamboat  days  on  the   Mississippi. 

c.  Arnold  Huston's  struggle;  is  it  foredoomed? 

d.  The  unreality  of  the  love  story. 

e.  Reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 
See  under  2  above. 
The  reader  will  find  an  excellent  New  Orleans  episode  in: 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  Quiet  Cities. 
The  best  background  book  is,  of  course, 

Twain,  Mark,  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
Consult  also: 

Quick,  Herbert,  and  Quick,  Edward,  Mississippi  Steamboatin'. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NEW  BIOGRAPHY  AND  THE  OLD  SOUTH 

Oince  the  publication  of  Lytton  Strachey's  Queen  Victoria  in 
1921,  a  remarkable  change  has  come  over  American  biography, 
heralded  in  the  North  by  the  work  of  Gamaliel  Bradford  and  in 
the  South  by  the  appearance  of  John  Donald  Wade's  Augustus 
Baldwin  Longstreet.  This  change  was  especially  needed  in  Southern 
letters,  where  biography  had  become  stuffy,  formal,  and  uncritical. 
Dodging  the  two-volume  official  "obituary,"  modern  biographers 
have  tried  to  present  personalities  out  of  the  past  as  human  beings 
rather  than  as  demi-gods ;  in  so  doing,  while  they  have  striven  for 
accuracy,  they  have  not  been  exempt  from  a  certain  mischievous 
delight  in  overturning  accepted  idols,  they  have  adopted  a  Vol- 
tairean  irony  toward  the  follies  of  the  past,  and  they  have  not 
always  judged  the  past  by  the  standards  of  the  past.  Many  of  them 
have  also  tried  to  apply  the  theories  of  the  psychology  of  the  un- 
conscious to  the  lives  of  their  heroes.  The  "debunking"  biography 
has  certain  obvious  faults,  but  it  has  served  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
and  to  humanize  the  figures  it  has  portrayed. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  A  Moderx  Inteepeetatiox  of  a  Classic 
Special  Reference : 

Allen,  Hervey,  Israfel:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
(2  vols.) 

a.  The  wide  scope  of  Allen's  biography. 

6.  Poe  and  his  social  background  in  the  South;  the  biographer's 
relation  of  this  to  his  work. 

c.  Poe  and  his  social  background  in  the  North;  the  biographer's 

explanation  of  his  reputation. 

d.  Sex  frustration  in  the  poet's  life. 

e.  Poe  as  a  sentimentalist:   the  effect  upon  him  of  his  literary 

environment. 

/.  Poe's    love    affairs;    the    biographer's    estimate    of    their    im- 
portance. 

g.  Controversial  points  in  Poe  biography: 

1.  His  relations  with  the  Allan  family. 

2.  His  alleged  intemperance. 
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3.  The  problem  of  plagiarism. 

4.  His  literary  controversies. 

h.  Critical  estimate  of  Allen  as  a  biographer. 

Additional  References : 

Material  on  Poe  is,  of  course,  voluminous.  The  standard  life  is  that  by: 

Woodberry,  George  E.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  (2  vols.) 
Others  which  are  important  are: 

Ingram,  J.  H.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe :  His  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions. 
(2  vols.) 

Phillips,  Mary  E.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  The  Man.  (2  vols.) 
Recent  studies  from  an  interesting  point  of  view  are: 

Krutch,  Joseph  Ward,  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  Study  in  Genius. 

Robertson,  John  W.,  Edgar  A.  Poe:  A  Study. 
The   standard   edition   of   Poe's   works,   until  the  publication   of   that 

contemplated  by  Columbia  University,  is  the  Virginia  Edition. 
An  admirable  single  volume  edition  of  the  poems  is  that  by: 

Campbell,  Killis,  The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
For  an  estimate  of  Poe's  critical  theory  see: 

Foerster,  Norman,  American  Criticism. 

2.  Debunking  Religiox 
Special  Reference : 

Asbury,  Herbert,  A  Methodist  Saint:  The  Life  of  Bishop  Asbury. 

a.  A  brief  account  of  Bishop  Asbury. 

b.  The  use  of  contemporary  material  in  this  volume. 

c.  The  modern  attitude  toward  revival  methods. 

d.  The  intellectual   approach  to   a   religious   leader   as   exhibited 

in    this    book. 

e.  The  author's  fairness  towards  his  hero. 

/.  The  confusion  of  standards;  the  attempt  to  judge  eighteenth 
century    conditions    by    contemporary    standards. 

Additional  References: 

Of  Herbert  Asbury's  other  books  one  alone  illuminates  this  work: 

Asbury,  Herbert,  Up  from  Methodism. 
An  interesting  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  present  biography 

and  the  old-fashioned  and  laudatory  one  by: 

Strickland,  W.  P.,  The  Pioneer  Bishop.  (1858) 
A   standard  history   of   American    Methodism   is: 

Buckley,  J.  M.,  A  History  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Debunkixg  a  Hero 
Special  Reference: 

Woodward,  W.  E.,  George  Washington:  The  Image  and  the  Man. 

a.  The  legendary  Washington  and  the  real  Washington. 

b.  The  aim  and  method  of  the  book. 
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c.  The  use  of  background  material  in  making  Washington  vivid. 

d.  Woodward's    attitude    toward    Washington;    the    controversy 

over  the  book. 

e.  Washington's  virtues  and   faults;  a  critical  estimate. 

Additional  References: 

Another  valuable  study  of  Washington  is  the  following,  in  two  volumes: 

Hughes,   Rupert,    George    Washington — The    Unman   Being   and 
the  Hero— 1732-1162. 

George    Washington — The    Rebel   and    the    Patriot — 1762- 

1777. 
For   a   biography   of   the   man   who   founded    the   Washington   myth, 

consult: 

Kellock,  Harold,  Parson  Weems  of  the  Cherry  Tree. 
Washington  is  revealed  in  his  diaries  and  correspondence  by: 

Osborn,  Lucretia  Perry,  Washington  Speaks  for  Himself. 
Note:  For  this  and  the  subsequent  chapter  the  following  is  a  useful 

history  of  the  subject: 

Nicolson,  Harold,  The  Development  of  English  Biography. 


CHAPTER  VI 

REINTERPRETING  SOUTHERN  HEROES 

Ihe  tone  of  irony  which  distinguished,  and  sometimes  disgraced, 
earlier  examples  of  the  new  biography  has  latterly  softened  into  a 
more  sympathetic  treatment,  the  aim  being  not  to  smash  idols  but  to 
paint  men  in  their  habits  as  they  lived.  Emphasis  is  placed  not  so 
much  on  acts  of  state  and  politics  as  upon  the  little,  personal  traits 
that  make  the  character  live  and  breathe.  The  connection  between 
the  hero's  personality  and  his  deeds  is  stressed.  Interest  lies,  not  in 
the  fact  that  a  general  wins  a  battle,  but  in  sharing  with  him  the 
anxiety  and  confusion  of  fighting  it.  Hence  the  tendency  to  re-create 
the  past  as  a  human  scene  rather  than  as  a  historical  tableau  is 
marked;  the  character  is  set  amid  the  environment  he  helped  to 
mold.  To  do  this  successfully  requires  immense  patience  in  accumu- 
lating accurate  data  (scientific  biography)  and  a  controlled  imagi- 
nation in  vivifying  this  material  (literary  biography).  Modern  psy- 
chological theories  are  sometimes  used  to  motivate  characters.  The 
great  men  of  the  South  are  now  being  redescribed  in  the  modern 
manner. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  A  Fightixg  Presbyterian 

Special  Reference: 

Tate,   Allen,  Stonewall  Jackson:   The  Good  Soldier. 

a.  A  sketch  of  Jackson's  life. 

b.  Jackson's  sterling  qualities;  his  eccentricities. 

c.  Tate's  treatment  of  Northern  leaders;  is  it  fair? 

d.  Tate's  treatment   of   other   Southern   leaders;   an  estimate  of 

its  worth. 
/.  Jackson  and  Cromwell ;  a  comparison. 

Additional  References : 

Allen  Tate  is  a  Southern  poet  of  distinction;  for  some  of  his  work 
see  Fugitives:  An  Anthology  of   Verse  listed  in  Chapter  XIV. 
His  most  recent  work  is: 

Tate,  Allen,  Mr.  Pope  and  Other  Poems. 
Two  good  books  on  Jackson  are: 

Arnold,   Thomas   Jackson,   Early   Life   and  Letters   of   General 

Thomas  J.  Jackson. 
Henderson,    Lieut.-Col.    G.    F.    R.,   Stonewall   Jackson    and    the 
American  Civil  War.  (2  vols.) 
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2.  A  Hero  In  Homespun 
Special  Reference : 

Johnson,  Gerald  W.,  Andrew  Jackson:  An  Epic  in  Homespun, 
a.  A  summary  of  Jackson's  career. 
6.  The  author's  treatment  of  frontier  life;  its  effects  on  Jackson. 

c.  Jackson's   chivalry:    Rachel,   and   Peggy   Eaton. 

d.  The  author's  interpretation  of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  as  con- 

trasted with  the  usual  view. 

e.  The  author's  treatment  of  Jackson's  faults. 

Additional  References : 

For  a  modern  historian's  account  of  Jackson  read: 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
A  fictional  account  of  some  interest  is: 

Nicholson,  Meredith,  The  Cavalier  of  Tennessee. 
Another  book  that  should  be  read  is: 

Bowers,  Claude  G.,  Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period. 

3.  A  Hero  Much  Maligned 

Special  Reference: 

Winston,  Robert  W.,  Andrew  Johnson:  Plebeian  and  Patriot. 

a.  The  legendary  Andrew  Johnson. 

b.  The  influence  of  Andrew  Johnson's  early  life  on  his  theories. 

c.  Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  South'. 

d.  Johnson's  love  for  the  Union. 

e.  The  author's  attitude  toward  Johnson's  enemies;  its  fairness. 
/.  The  modern  view  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Additional  References: 

Nevins,  Allan,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America. 

Already  listed;  excellent  for  the  latter  part  of  Johnson's  career. 
See    especially    the    bibliography    on    Reconstruction    listed    on 
pp.  416-418.  Judge  Winston  gives  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  his  book. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE  EPIC  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Ihe  passing  of  Civil  War  hatreds,  at  least  from  the  minds  of 
literary  men,  together  with  a  renewed  interest  in  Southern  history 
from  the  modern  point  of  view,  has  led  to  a  fresh  interpretation  of 
that  conflict.  At  first,  literature  about  the  Civil  War  was  partisan 
and  personal  in  the  early  histories  and  the  various  books  of  reminis- 
cences, North  and  South ;  then,  as  in  some  of  the  historical  novels, 
interest  shifted  to  the  picturesque;  then  it  lay  in  the  economic 
causes  and  conditions  of  the  conflict.  Now  modern  biography  is 
rewriting  the  lives  of  its  leaders.  The  struggles  lie  far  enough  in 
the  past  to  be  envisioned  as  a  whole,  as  Mary  Johnston  has 
attempted  to  do  in  two  great  novels.  The  epic  of  the  struggle  seems 
to  be  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  enormous  poem,  John  Brown's  Body, 
the  only  American  work  to  rival  The  Dynasts  by  Thomas  Hardy 
and  to  suggest  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace  in  its  method.  Though 
longer  than  the  Iliad,  John  Brown's  Body  is  also  an  absorbing  and 
lively  narrative ;  and  the  art  and  skill  of  its  telling  call  for  detailed 
study. 

Subjects  for  Study 
Special  Reference: 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent,  John  Brown's  Body. 

1.  The  Plan  of  "John  Brown's  Body" 

a.  The  formal  division  of  the  poem  into  prelude  and  books, 
o.  The  time  and  events  covered. 

c.  The  historical  characters  portrayed. 

d.  The  fictional  characters  created;  their  distribution. 

e.  The  changing  point  of  view: 

1.  Shifts  north  and  south. 

2.  Shifts  from  the  panoramic  to  the  particular. 

3.  The  intrusion  of  the  author. 

2.  The  Poetic  Method  of  "John  Brown's  Body" 

a.  The  use  of  distinctive  rhythms  for  particular  groups  of  char- 

acters. 

b.  The  methods  of  describing  battle  scenes. 

c.  The  lyrical  elements  in  the  poem. 

d.  Humor  in  the  poem. 

e.  Satire  in  the  poem. 

/.  The  use  of  prose  and  the  prosaic. 
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3.  The  Intebpbjstatiox  of  "John  Brown's  Body" 

a.  The  place  of  the  John  Brown  episode  as  a  key  to  the  poem. 

b.  The  author's  attitude  toward  the  common  soldier. 

c.  The  author's  attitude  toward  the  leaders. 

d.  The  "American"  note  in  the  poem. 

e.  The  philosophy  of  history  in  the  poem;  is  the  author  a  fatalist 

or  does  he  believe  in  free  will?  Does  he  believe  in  a  guiding 
providence? 
/.  The  structure  of  the  poem  in  relation  to  its  dominant  idea. 

Additional  References: 

A  similar  work  covering  the  Napoleonic  Wars  is: 
Hardy,  Thomas,  The  Dynasts. 

The  following  can  be  conveniently  read  in  the  Everyman  Library  Edi- 
tion,   three    volumes : 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  War  and  Peace. 

Two  Civil  War  novels: 

Johnston,  Mary,  The  Lung  Roll. 
Cease  Firing. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOUTHERN  FOLK  MATERIAL 

1  n  the  Southern  mountaineers,  the  poor  whites,  the  Negroes,  and 
certain  other  racial  groups  the  South  possesses  an  indigenous  folk 
culture  now  in  danger  of  extinction,  out  of  which  stories,  poems, 
and  dramas  in  great  number  have  come  and  are  still  coming.  The 
growth  of  an  industrialized  civilization  in  the  cities  of  the  coastal 
plain  and  Piedmont  regions  has  thrown  into  sharper  relief  the 
picturesque  values  of  these  folk  cultures.  Artists,  weary  of  standard- 
ized living,  have  found  there  fresh,  natural,  and  dramatic  themes ; 
and  scholars,  collecting  the  traditions  of  the  folk,  find  in  them  his- 
torical reminiscences  of  stories,  language,  and  folk-ways  long  for- 
gotten elsewhere.  The  building  of  roads  and  the  popularity  of  the 
automobile  must  inevitably  cheapen  or  extinguish  this  body  of 
material ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  being  recorded  in  books  as  rapidly 
as  scholars  can  put  it  down.  The  present  section  studies  three 
volumes  of  authentic  folk  material;  subsequent  chapters  indicate 
what  contemporary  authors  are  making  of  it. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Tall  Tales  fhom  the  Timber  Region 
Special  Reference : 

Montague,  Margaret  Prescott,  Up  Eel  River. 

a.  The  chief  characters  in  the  book. 

b.  The  qualities  of  folk  imagination. 

c.  Folk  humor  as  illustrated  by  Tony  Beaver. 

d.  Frontier  elements  in   Up  Eel  River. 

e.  Reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References : 

Further  authentic  information  about  the  West  Virginia  mountaineers 

can  be  found  in: 

MacCorkle,  William  A.,  The  Recollection-3  of  Fifty  Years,  espe- 
cially  Chapters   X-XII. 
On  the  importance  of  the  frontier  element  in  American  literature  see: 

Hazard,  Lucy  Lockwood,  The  Frontier  in  American  Literature. 
Tony   Beaver's  exploits  should  of  course  be  compared  with  those  of 

Paul  Bunyan;  consult: 

Stevens,  James,  Paul  Bunyan. 
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2.  The  Folk  Ballad  in  the  South 
Special  Reference: 

Smith,  Reed,  South  Carolina  BalUids. 

a.  The  definition  of  a  ballad;  how  it  differs  from  a  folksong. 
6.  Theories  of  ballad  origins. 

c.  Characteristics  of  the  ballad. 

d.  Ballad  music;  song  and  accompaniment. 

e.  Ballads  in  your  community. 

Additional  References: 

Professor  Smith  himself  gives   an  excellent  list  of  books  to  consult. 
Note  his  list  of  American  ballads  in  the  Appendix.  To  his  list 
may  be  added  the  collection  by: 
Pound,  Louise,  American  Songs  and  Ballads. 

3.  Singing  of  Some  of  the  Ballads 
Special  Reference: 

Richardson,   Ethel   Park,   and   Spaeth,   Sigmund,   American   Mountain 

Songs. 
For  the  third  paper  it  is  suggested  that  a  singing   of   some  of  the 

ballads    in    the    Reed    Smith    collection    be    substituted,    together 

with  the  more  characteristic  selections  from  American  Mountain 

Songs. 
The  singing  of  the  individual  selections  may  be  prefaced  by  reading 

the  remarks  on  each  song  in  the  "Notes  on  the   Songs"  in  the 

Appendix. 
If  a  paper  is  preferred,  an  analysis  of  Paskman,  Dailey,  and  Spaeth, 

Sigmund,  Gentlemen,  Be  Seated!  may  be  substituted,  the  paper 

to  stress  the  contribution  of  the  South  to  the  American  minstrel 

show. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  FOLK  IN  DRAMA 

Polk  material,  collected  by  the  scholar,  may  illuminate  history,  but 
it  does  not  create  literature.  That  is  done  by  the  artist  to  whom  such 
material  is  not  merely  document  and  record,  but  insight  into  men 
and  instigation  to  set  forth  a  new  scene  in  the  eternal  human  drama. 
The  use  of  folk  material  for  fiction  and  the  stage  is  no  new  thing  in 
the  United  States ;  it  goes  back  to  the  origins  of  the  American 
theater;  nor  for  that  matter  is  it  new  in  Southern  letters.  At  the 
same  time  the  folk  play,  because  of  the  interest  of  little  theaters  in 
such  material,  has  been  eagerly  attempted  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  more  artistically  shaped  than  at  any  previous  time  in  American 
letters.  Moreover,  interest  has  become  widespread;  and  the  drama 
of  the  Southern  mountaineer,  written  by  Hatcher  Hughes  or  Lulu 
Vollmer,  pleases  sophisticated  Broadway.  The  present  section  con- 
cerns some  representative  dramas  of  folk-ways  in  the  South. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  People  of  the  Lowlands 
Special  References : 

Green,  Paul,  "The  Field  God"  in  The  Field  God  and  In  Abraham's 
Bosom;  "Quare  Medicine,,"  "Saturday  Night,"  "Unto  Such 
Glory,"  "The  Man  on  the  House,"  The  Picnic,"  "The  Goodbye," 
in  In  the  Valley  and  Other  Carolina  Plays. 

a.  Sketch  of  Paul  Green. 

b.  Folk  types  in  the  plays  of  Paul  Green. 

c.  The  place  of  religion  in  folk  life;  is  the  dramatist  fair? 

d.  The  place  of  love  as  a  motive  in  these  plays. 

e.  The  mysticism  of  Paul  Green's  dramas. 

/.  Humor  in  Paul  Green's  dramas;  dialect  and  incident. 

Additional  References : 

Green,  Paul,  Lonesome  Road. 

The  Lord's  Will  and  Other  Plays. 

See  the  following  chapter  for  his  Wide  Fields.  A  comparison  of 
his  work  with  that  of  the  Irish  folk  dramatists,  Synge,  Ervine, 
Lady  Gregory  and  so  on,  and  with  that  of  Eugene  O'Neill  is 
unavoidable  and  illuminating. 
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2.  The  People  of  the  Highlands 
Special  Reference: 

MacKaye,  Percy,  Kentucky   Mountain  Fantasies. 

a.  A  sketch  of  MacKaye's  literary  career;  his  place  as  a  pioneer 

in  American  folk  drama. 

b.  The  idiom  of  his  folk  plays;  self-conscious  or  natural. 

c. .  Mountain  humor   vs.  lowland  humor — a   comparison   of   Mac- 
Kaye   and    Paul    Green. 

d.  The  sense  of  poetry  in  his  drama. 

e.  The  sense  of  fact  in  his  drama. 

/.  Mountain  types  as  seen  by  Percy  MacKaye. 

Additional  References: 

See  the  list  prefixed  to  Kentucky  Mountain  Fantasies.  Comparison 
can  be  made  between  his  treatment  of  Kentucky  and  his  treat- 
ment of  New  England.  "The  Scarecrow"  is  available  in: 
Dickinson,  Thomas  H.,  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  First 
Series. 
On  the  whole  question  of  the  folk  play  in  the  American  theater  con- 
sult: 

Quinn,   Arthur   Hobson,  History   of  the  American  Drama  Since 
the  Civil  War,  particularly  the  last  chapters. 

3.  The  People  of  the  Smaller  Cities 
Special  Reference: 

Abbott,  George,  and  Bridgers,  Ann  Preston,  Coquette.   .  . 

a.  The   relative  sophistication  of  the  characters   with   respect  to 

the  people  of  MacKaye  and  Green. 

b.  The  conflict  of  the  generations  as  a  dramatic  theme. 

c.  Humor  and  pathos  in  Coquette. 

d.  The  probable  attitude  of  the  town  towards  the  tragedy. 

e.  Literary  values  in  Coquette. 

Additional  References: 

Aikman,  Duncan,  The  Home   Town  Mind. 

Helps  to  illuminate  the  background  and  problems  of  this  play. 
For  comment  on  its  production  consult  the  various  periodical 
indexes  in  any  good  library. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  FOLK  IN  FICTION 


W„ 


riting  novels  about  the  "folk"  is  older  than  turning  them  into 
plays.  Not  to  speak  of  earlier  attempts,  the  novels  of  Charles 
Egbert  Craddoek  (Mary  N.  Murfree)  whose  In  the  Tennessee 
Mountains  (188-i)  was  something  of  a  sensation,  and  the  stories 
and  novels  of  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  and  Will  Harben  did  for 
the  nineteenth  century  what  writers  are  doing  for  the  same  material 
today — something  we  are  likely  to  forget.  Literature  apparently 
must  perpetually  renew  its  contacts  with  simple  people  if  it  is  to 
remain  sound.  The  three  writers  represented  in  this  chapter  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  these  earlier  ones  except  in  so  far  as  their 
work  abandons  certain  conventional  devices  almost  universal  in 
fiction  of  the  eighties ;  and  except  also  as  they  reach  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  a  more  poetical — at  any  rate  a  less 
"realistic"  art.  As  we  become  increasingly  urbanized  in  the  South, 
we  naturally  tend  to  see  simpler  conditions  in  a  haze  of  regret  and 
romance. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Close  Ki>-  to  the  Eaeth 
Special  Reference: 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,  The  Time  of  Man. 
a.  Sketch  of  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts. 
6.  The  background  and  the  story  of  the  book. 

c.  The   treatment   of   realistic  detail   in   the   novel. 

d.  The  lyric  quality  in  the  book. 

e.  The  significance  of  the  title  with  relation  to  the  heroine. 
/.  Reading   of   selected   passages. 

Additional  References : 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,  Under  the  Tree   (poems). 

My  Heart   and  My  Flesh. 

For  a  brief  account  of  the  author  consult: 

Overton,  Grant  M.,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels. 
A  comparison  of  Miss  Roberts'  work  with  that  of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
in  England  or  that  of  Sherwood  Anderson  in  America  may  be  made. 
Similarly  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  work  of  Knut  Hamsun. 
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2.  Home-Keeping  Hearts  ahe  Happiest 

Special  Reference: 

Chapman,  Maristan,  The  Happy  Mountain. 

a.  The  setting  and  characters  of  the  story. 

b.  The  language  of  the  story: 

1.  The  humor  of  mountain  speech. 

2.  The  poetry  of  mountain  speech. 

3.  Survivals  of  seventeenth  century  English. 

c.  The  hero  in  the  big  city;  the  comedy  of  contrast. 

d.  Comparison  of  this  book  with   The  Time  of  Man  as  to  char- 

acter and  incident. 

e.  Reading   of   characteristic  passages. 

Additional  References : 

Other  recent  mountain  novels  are: 

Meeker,  Stella  Colby,  The  Parson's  Mountaineers. 
Kroll,  Harry  Harrison,  The  Mounlainy  Singer. 

3.  Tixiers  of  the  Son. 
Special  Reference : 

Green,  Paul,  Wide  Fields. 

a.  Farm  life  as  seen  by  Paul  Green. 

b.  The  place  of  the  minister  in  rural  life  as  seen  in  these  tales. 

c.  The  tenant  farmer  and  the  tenant  Negro. 

d.  Comparison  of  these  sketches  with  Paul  Green's  shorter  plays 

in  characterization,  motivation,  and  style. 

e.  The  sense  of  the  soil  in  Paul  Green,  Maristan  Chapman,  and 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts. 
Additional  References: 

See  Chapter  IX,  Topic  1. 


CHAPTER   XI 

NEGRO  FOLK  MATERIAL 

1  N  addition  to  the  exploitation  of  folk  material  from  the  Southern 
whites,  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Negro  have  received 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention,  especially  as  his  race  increases  in 
economic  and  educational  prosperity.  Interest  of  this  sort  is,  it  is 
true,  very  old — it  dates  from  the  white  explorations  of  Africa  and, 
later,  from  slavery  days  in  America.  But  as  the  Negro  becomes 
involved  in  the  increasing  complexities  of  the  new  South,  it  is 
natural  that  his  ways  should  become  of  increasing  concern  to  those 
interested  in  social  welfare,  so  that  the  thorough  study  and  classifi- 
cation of  his  beliefs  and  customs  has  had  to  wait  on  the  twentieth 
century.  This  is  a  study  which  can  be  profitably  pursued  in  the 
South  by  Southerners,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  one  of  the  most 
colorful  departments  of  contemporary  Southern  letters  is  that 
devoted  to  the  Negro.  The  difference  between  this  literature  and 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of 
patronage ;  the  Negro  is  regarded  as  being  worthy  of  study  in  him- 
self and  not  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  white  man. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Ox  the  Trail  of  Black  Ulysses 
Special  Reference: 

Odum,  Howard  W.,  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder. 

a.  A  brief  account  of  the  author  and  his  work. 

b.  The  ethics  of  the  Negro  traveling  man. 

c.  The  traveling  man  and  his  women. 

d.  Black  Ulysses  and  religion. 

e.  Superstitions  in  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder. 

f.  Folk  song  and  spiritual  in  the  book. 

Additional  References : 

For  the  background  of  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  consult: 

Puckett,  Newbell  Niles,  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro. 
Odum,    Howard    W.,   and   Johnson,   Guy    B.,   Negro    Workaday 
Songs. 

The  Negro  and  His  Songs. 

Steiner,  Jesse  F.,  and  Brown,  Roy  M.,  The  North  Carolina  Chain 
Gang. 
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An  interesting  study  of  the  Negro  race  in  modern  America  is: 

Herskovits,    Melville    J.,    The    American    Negro:    A    Study    in 
Racial  Crossings. 

2.  The  Negro  and  the  Bible 
Special  Reference: 

Bradford,  Roark,  01'  Man  Adam  an'  His  Chilian. 

a.  The  validity  of  Mr.  Bradford's  classification  of  Negroes. 

b.  The  Bible  as  the  Negro  sees  it. 

c.  Humor  and  seriousness  in  Negro  Bible  stories. 

d.  The  dialect  of  the  book;  its  virtues  and  defects. 

e.  Comparison  with  the   Uncle   Remus  stories. 
/.  The  reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 

Mr.  Bradford  is  also  the  author  of  the  prize-winning  story  "Child  of 

God,"  which  may  be  found  in: 

O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories  of  1927. 
His    treatment   of    Negro    Bible    stories   in    rendering    Negro   sermons 

should  be  compared  with  that  of: 

Johnson,  James  Weldon,  God's  Trombones. 

3.  The  Rural  Negro  and  the  White  Man 
Special  Reference: 

Adams,  E.  C.  L.,  Congaree  Sketches. 

a.  The  Congaree  region. 

b.  Race  relations  as  the  Negro  sees  them. 

c.  White  justice  as  the  Negro  sees  it. 

d.  Negro  superstitions  in  Congaree  Sketches. 

e.  Religion  in  Congaree  Sketches. 

f.  The  reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 

Comparison  can  be  made  between  Negro  life  in  South  Carolina  as  here 

presented  and  as  presented  in: 

Adams,  E.  C.  L.,  Nigger  to  Nigger. 

Pennington,  Patience,  A    Woman  Rice  Planter. 

Peterkin,  Julia,  Green  Thursday. 

Black  April. 

The  Negro  spirituals  in  the  three  books  listed  above  may  be  studied  in: 

Johnson,  James  Weldon,  and  Johnson,  J.  Rosamond,  The  Book 
of  American  Negro  Spiritu-als. 

The  Second  Book  of  Negro  Spirituals. 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE  NEGRO  IN  DRAMA 

Ihe  contemporary  interest  in  the  folk  theater  inevitably  meant 
that  the  Negro  must  come  on  the  stage.  Hitherto  used  mainly  as  a 
comic  figure  (see  Gentlemen,  Be  Seated!  by  Dailey  Paskman  and 
Sigmund  Spaeth),  he  yet  figured  in  serious  drama  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  in  the  plays  of  Dion  Boucicault.  In  the  twentieth 
century  the  heavy  sociological  note  of  the  realistic  theater  appeared 
in  such  plays  as  The  Nigger  by  E.  M.  Sheldon.  But  modernistic 
theatrical  movements,  with  their  emphasis  upon  rhythm,  color,  and 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual  speech,  soon  drove  out  the  real- 
istic Negro  play  in  favor  of  the  more  poetic  and  richly  conceived 
"folk"  play.  When  the  Negro  himself  came  to  write  plays,  he 
naturally  turned  to  the  problem  of  social  injustice,  so  that  a  socio- 
logical tone  lingers  longer  in  plays  by  Negroes  about  Negro  life. 
But  it  is  the  rich  and  earthy  poetry  of  his  life  which  has  interested 
the  white  man,  particularly  the  Southern  dramatist,  and  it  is  as 
poetic  tragedy  that  Paul  Green  and  the  Heywards  have  presented 
him  in  their  distinguished  plays.  The  Negro,  meanwhile,  in  the 
colored  revue  has  found  another  outlet  for  his  sunnier  talents,  as 
is  evidenced  in  such  a  success  as  Shuffle  Along.  But  such  produc- 
tions lie  outside  the  realm  of  literature. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Negro  Dramatists  of  Today 
Special  Reference : 

Locke,  Alain,  and  Gregory,  Montgomery,  Plays  of  Negro  Life. 

a.  The  place  of  the  Negro  in  the  theater. 

b.  Negro   drama   compared   with   the   white   man's   drama   about 

the  Negro. 

c.  The  self-consciousness  of  Negro  drama. 

d.  The  Negro's  use  of  American  materials. 

e.  The  Negro's  use  of  African  materials. 

/.  The  sombre  quality  of  the  Negro  drama. 

Additional  References: 

The  introductory  and  concluding  material  of  Plays  of  Negro  Life  is 
bibliographically  full.  The  history  of  the  American  theater  since 
the  Civil  War  may  be  studied  in: 
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Quinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  History  of  the  American  Theater  Since 

the  Civil  War.  (2  vols.) 
On  the  whole  subject  of  Negro  drama  see  Part  I  of 

Green,    Elizabeth    Lay,    The   Negro   in   Contemporary    American 

Literature.  (J7.  N.  C.  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  14.) 

2.  The  Tragedy  of  the  Aspiring  Black 
Special  Reference: 

Green,  Paul,  "In  Abraham's  Bosom"  in  The  Field  God  and  In  Abra- 
ham's Bosom. 

a.  The  setting  and  story  of  the  play. 

b.  Race  relations  in  the  play. 

c.  The  authenticity  of  the  hero's  character. 

d.  The  inevitability  of  the  catastrophe. 

e.  A  comparison  of  the  one-act  version  of  the  play   (found  in 

Plays    of   Negro    Life    and    in    Lonesome    Road)    with   the 
full  form. 
Additional  References: 

See   Chapter   IX,   Topic   1. 

3.  The  Negro  in  a  Southern  City 
Special  Reference: 

Heyward,  Dorothy,  and  Heyward,  DuBose,  Porgy. 

a.  The  setting  and  story  of  the  play. 

b.  An    account    of    the   Theater    Guild    production;    the    use    of 

rhythm  and  mass  movement. 

c.  Negro  types  in  Porgy. 

d.  Humor  in  Porgy. 

e.  The  attitude  toward  marriage  in  the  play. 

/.  The  attitude  toward  the  white  man  in  the  play. 

Additional  References: 

One  should  of   course   read   the   novels: 

Heyward,  DuBose,  Porgy. 

Angel. 

As  a  poet  he  collaborated  with  Hervey  Allen  in: 

Heyward,  DuBose,  and  Allen,  Hervey,  Carolina  Chansons. 

Skylines  and  Horizons. 

An  account  of  the  production  of  Porgy  may  be  found  in  the  magazines 

devoted  to  the  theater;  consult  the  various  periodical  indexes  in  a 

good  library.  Dorothy  Heyward  is  Mrs.  DuBose  Heyward. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


THE  NEGRO  IN  FICTION  AND  POETRY 


R 


icher  even  than  the  production  of  Negro  plays  has  been  the 
writing  of  poetry  and  fiction  by  Negroes  and  about  Negroes.  Here 
again  one  notes  a  revolution  in  the  attitude  taken  by  authors  toward 
the  material.  In  place  of  regarding  the  Negro  as  the  object  of 
humor  or  of  sentimentalism,  they  have  regarded  him  sympatheti- 
cally and  understandingly ;  have  tried  to  look  at  him  from  within 
instead  of  from  without.  A  large  part  of  recent  work  by  Negroes 
has  of  course  come  from  the  active  literary  groups  in  Harlem,  which 
has  become  the  Negro  capital  of  America;  and  this  material,  though 
interesting  in  itself,  has  often  only  an  indirect  interest  for  the 
South.  But  Southern  Negroes  moving  north  often  write  of  Southern 
themes ;  nor  has  the  Southerner,  white  or  black,  neglected  to  exploit 
the  rich  life  around  him.  Together  with  this  literary  revolution  an 
increasing  interest  in  Negro  painting  and  sculpture  and  in  Negro 
music  has  made  the  black  man  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
contemporary  American  art. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Negro  in  Poetry 
Special  Reference: 

Cullen,  Countee,  Caroling  Dusk. 

a.  Race  consciousness  in  Negro  poetry. 

b.  Interest  in   nature  in   Negro  poetry. 

c.  Love  poetry  by  Negro  writers;  Caucasian  vs.  African  ideals. 

d.  The  use  of  Negro  rhythms  by  Negro  poets. 

e.  The  defects  of  Negro  poetry. 

Additional  References: 

Consult  the  biographical  introductions  in  Caroling  Dusk  for  infor- 
mation about  the  various  poets.  For  the  general  background  of 
Negro  poetry  consult  Section   I  of: 

Green,    Elizabeth    Lay,    The   Negro    in   Contemporary    American 
Literature. 

2.  The  Harlem  Negro  in  Fiction 
Special  Reference: 

Fisher,  Rudolph,  The   Walls  of  Jericho. 

a.  Negro  life  in  Harlem;  its  various  aspects. 
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6.  Satire  on  the  "swell*'  Negro,  the  "dicktie." 

c.  Satire  on  whites  who  attempt  race  equality. 

d.  The  Harlem  dialect. 

e.  Reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 

Other  Harlem  novels  of  interest  are: 

McKay,  Claude,  Home  to  Harlem,  a  better  book  than  The  Wall* 

of  Jericho  but  less  race-conscious. 
Van  Vechten,  Carl,  Nigger  Heaven. 

Larsen,  Nella,  Quicksand.  (Only  a  part  deals  with  Harlem.) 
On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Negro  in  fiction  see  Part  III  of: 

Green,    Elizabeth    Lay,    The    Negro    in   Contemporary    American 
Literature. 

3.  Race  Revolt 

Special  Reference: 

DuBois,  W.  E.  D.,  The  Dark  Princess. 

a.  Racial  bitterness  in  The  Dark  Princess. 

b.  Melodramatic  elements  in  the  novel. 

c.  The  hero's  experiences  in  America;  the  fairness  of  the  picture. 

d.  The  hero's  experiences  in  Europe;  the  fairness  of  the  picture. 

e.  The  grandiose  as  an  element  in  DuBois'  imagination. 

Additional  References: 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  revolt  of  the  colored  race  against  white 

domination  there  are  two  interesting  chapters  in: 

Woolf,  Leonard,  Imperialism   and  Civilization. 
Another  novel  which  should  be  read  is: 

DuBois,  W.  E.  D.,  Darkwater. 
Other  novels  of  revolt  are: 

White,  Walter  F.,  The  Fire  in  the  Flint. 

Fauset,  Jessie,  There  is  Confusion. 
An   important  general  book   is: 

Brawley,  Benjamin,  Social  History  of  the  American  Negro. 
For  some  account  of  the  Negro  in  art  see: 

Brawley,  Benjamin,   The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  SOUTHERN  POETIC  RENAISSANCE 

Ihe  moribund  romantic  tradition  in  Southern  poetry  died  out  by 
1910  in  the  main,  though  there  are  many  minor  poets  who  still 
practise  its  thin  conventions.  The  modernistic  movement  in  verse 
which  captured  the  North,  beginning  about  the  same  time,  has  been 
slow  in  moving  South,  its  most  notable  achievement  being  the 
"Fugitives"  group  in  Tennessee.  Caught  between  these  two  elements, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  recent  Southern  verse  has  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  an  indecisive  transition  era.  On  the  one  hand  a  few 
individual  poets  have  spoken  out  loudly  and  boldly;  but  in  the  main 
the  South  is  still  productive  of  minor  singers  who  have  their  little 
day  and  cease.  At  the  same  time  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  vast 
stirring  of  interest  in  poetry  on  the  part  of  poetry  societies,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  little  magazines ;  and  the  general  level  of  achieve- 
ment mounts  year  by  year.  The  promise  of  Southern  verse  lies  still 
in  the  future ;  a  Northern  poet,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  has  written 
the  epic  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  Southern  poets  are  only  beginning 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  South. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Old  ajtd  New  ix  Southern^  Poetry 
Special  Reference : 

Hibbard,  Addison,  The  Lyric  South. 

a.  Main  currents  in  Southern  verse. 
6.  Local  color  in  Southern  verse. 

c.  The  religious  interest  in  contemporary  Southern  verse. 

d.  Southern  poets  and  the  Southern  landscape. 

e.  Southern  types  in  Southern  verse. 

f.  The  reading  of  typical  poems. 

Additional  References : 

The  biographical  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  suggest  further 

material.  Good  background  materials  may  be  found  in: 

Trent,  W.  P.,  Southern   Writers. 
The  movement  of  Southern  verse  may  be  followed  in  such  periodicals 

as: 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

The  Lyric,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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The  Bozart,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
The  Southwest  Review,  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  Sewanee  Review,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Durham,  N.  C. 
The  year  books  of  the  South  Carolina  and  the  Texas  poetry  societies 
are  also  of  interest. 

2.  A  Singing  State 
Special  Reference : 

The  Anthology  of  Alabama  Poetry:  1028. 

en.  Dominant  themes  among  the  minor  poets. 

b.  Modernist  tendencies  among  the  minor  poets. 

c.  Nature  in  this  anthology. 

d.  Love  and  passion  in  this  collection;  the  reality  of  treatment. 

e.  The  intellectual  content  of  the  volume;  reasons  for  its  thinness. 

Additional  References: 

This   volume   is  selected  to  represent  the  minor   Southern  poets.  The 

biographical  index  will   suggest  further  study  if  desired.   Other 

recent  volumes  of  lyric  verse  from  the  South  are: 

Brinkley,  May,  A   Handful  of  Life. 

Crowell,  Grace  Noll,  Silver  in  the  Sun. 

Moreland,  John  Richard,  The  Sea  and  April. 

Novak,  Sonia  Ruthele,   Winds  from  the  Moon. 

Davis,  C.  T.,  Riders  in  the  Sun. 
This  list  could  be  extended,  but  these  are  typical  volumes.  For  other 

work,  see  Chapter  XV. 

3.  The  Intellectuals  in  Poetry 
Special  Reference: 

Fugitives:  An  Anthology  of  Verse. 

a.  The  conception  of  poetry  in  Fugitives  and  in  The  Anthology 

of  Alabama  Poetry ;  comparison  and  contrast. 

b.  Satire  and  irony  in  the  work  of  this  group. 

c.  The  conception  of  love  in  this  work  and  in  The  Anthology  of 

Alabama  Poetry. 

d.  Modernist  rhythms  and  style. 

e.  Strength  and  weakness  of  the  intellectualist  conception. 

Additional  References: 

The  younger  group  at  Vanderbilt  University  is  represented  in  Facets. 
Fugitives  lists  volumes  by  the  various  poets  represented.  Since 
Fugitives  was  published,  a  volume  has  been  brought  out  by 
Tate,  Allen,  Mr.  Pope  and  Other  Poems. 
If  possible,  the  files  of  the  magainze  entitled  The  Fugitive,  now  dis- 
continued, should  be  consulted  for  essays  by  members  of  the 
group  on  the  function  of  poetry. 


CHAPTER    XV 


SOME  INDIVIDUAL  POETS 


B, 


ielow    the    Mason-Dixon    line changes    are    right    now 

assuming  the  dignity  of  portents.  Yet  to  those  significances,  poetry 
in  the  South  is  only  now  awakening.  Developing  industries  are 
changing  economic  influences ;  scientific  progress  is  changing  relig- 
ious doctrine  from  theology  to  humanism;  the  drift  citywards  from 
the  plantation  and  farm  has  changed  social  relationships  and  respon- 
sibilities. In  all  these  things  there  are  new  tragedies  and  new 
romances.  But  as  yet  they  are  almost  untouched  in  poetry  from  the 
South."  So  writes  Addison  Hibbard  in  his  introduction  to  The 
Lyric  South,  and  he  is  right.  Prose  writers  have  seen  what  the  poets 
have  not  yet  seen  except  here  and  there.  The  three  poets  chosen  for 
this  chapter  are  selected  because  their  work  in  one  way  or  another, 
like  that  of  the  "Fugitives"  group,  represents  a  sense  of  "new 
tragedies  and  new  romances." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Charleston  Ever  Young  and  Fair 
Special  Reference: 

Pinckney,  Josephine,  Sea-Drinking   Cities. 

a.  The  pictorial  quality  of  the  verse. 

b.  The  attitude  toward  the  elder  generation  displayed. 

c.  The  intellectualist  note  in  Miss  Pinckney's  poetry. 

d.  Humor  and  irony  in  her  work. 

e.  Character  studies  in  "Sea-Drinking  Cities." 
/.  Charleston  scenes  and  coastal  landscapes. 

Additional  References: 

Consult  the  year  books  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
Miss  Pinckney's  pictures  of  Negro  life  should  of  course  be  com- 
pared with  those  in  Porgy.  For  those  who  do  not  know  Charles- 
ton an  admirable  introduction  is  found  in: 

Ravenel,  Mrs.  St.  Julien,  Charleston:  The  Place  and  the  People. 
Other  Charleston  poets  are  DuBose  Heyward  and  Hervey  Allen  (al- 
ready listed),  and: 
Rutledge,   Archibald,  Collected   Poems. 
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2.  Irony  and  Passion 
Special  Reference: 

Rice,  Cale  Young,  Stygian  Freight. 

a.  An  account  of  Cale  Young  Rice  and  his  work. 

b.  The  narrative  poetry  of  Cale  Young  Rice. 

c.  The  philosophy  of  life  set  forth. 

d.  The  poet's  attitude  toward  love. 

e.  The  poet's  attitude  toward  justice. 

Additional  References: 

Other  books  of  poems  by   Cale  Young   Rice   are  listed  in  the   front 
of  Stygian  Freight.  A  convenient  bird's-eye  view  is  found  in: 
Rice,  Cale  Young,  Selected  Plays  and  Poems. 

3.  Metaphysical  Beauty 

Special  Reference : 

Wylie,  Elinor,  Trivial  Breath. 

a.  An  account  of  Elinor  Wylie  and  her  work. 

b.  A  study  of  "Miranda's  Supper"  as  a  modern  poem. 

c.  Miss  Wylie's  mysticism. 

d.  Miss   Wylie's  modernist  technique 

e.  The  poet's  attitude  toward  religion. 

Additional  References: 

Miss  Wylie  has  been  chosen  for  this  chapter  because  she  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  because  "Miranda's  Supper"  so  ad- 
mirably expresses  certain  aspects  of  Southern  life,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  in  the  minds  of  many  she  has  little  connection  with 
the  South.  She  has  written: 
Wylie,  Elinor,  Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind. 

Black  Armour. 

Jennifer  Lorn. 

The   Venetian  Glass  Nephew. 

The  Orphan  Angel.   (On  Shelley.) 

Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Hazard. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE  NEW  SOPHISTICATION 

1  he  same  intellectualist  note  which  is  sounded  in  modernistic 
poetry  from  the  South  appears  more  fully  in  recent  fiction  by 
Southern  writers.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  Southern  litera- 
ture in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lacking  in  ideas, 
wallowed  in  sentimentalism;  if  so,  the  school  of  sophisticated 
writers  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Their  approach  to  theme  and 
character  is  entirely  cerebral;  their  concern  is  with  style  rather 
than  with  message;  and  they  are  over-fond  of  striking  attitudes, 
so  that  a  certain  artifice  is  inseparable  from  their  work.  Whether 
such  a  novel  as  The  Hard-Boiled  Virgin  is  the  dosage  which  anaemic 
Southern  fiction  needed  is  an  interesting  and  debatable  question; 
and  whether  the  new  sophistication  is  not  as  remote  from  actuality 
as  the  old  sentimentalism  is  another  and  equally  interesting  one. 
Henry  James  and  Balzac  are  the  masters  of  this  school,  as  well 
as  Proust,  George  Moore,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  the  "stream  of  con- 
sciousness" school  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  stylists  (like  Carl  Van 
Vechten  and  Thomas  Beer)  on  the  other. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Love  Among  the  Sophisticated 

Special  Reference: 

Newman,  Frances,  Dead  Lovers  are  Faithful  Lovers. 
a.  The  setting  and  the  story. 
6.  The  significance  of  the  title  in  relation  to  the  love  story. 

c.  Characterization  in  the  novel. 

d.  Stylistic  tricks  in  the  novel. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  its  worth'. 

Additional  References: 

For  an  account  of  Miss  Newman  see: 

Overton,  Grant,  The   Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels. 
An  account  of  her  literary  creed  may  be  gleaned  from: 

Newman,  Frances,   The  Short  Story's  Mutations. 
She  has  also  written : 

Newman,  Frances,  The  Hard-Boiled  Virgin. 
See  the  discussion  of  her  in: 

Mims,  Edwin,  The  Advancing  South. 
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2.  The  Southerner  in  the  North 
Special  Reference: 

Young,  Stark,  The  Torches  Flare. 

a.  The  setting  and  story  of  the  novel. 

b.  The  Southerner  in  New  York. 

c.  The  treatment  of  the  Mississippi  scenes. 

d.  The  conflict  of  standards,  North  and  South. 

e.  Critical  estimate  of  the  method  and  value  of  the  book. 

Additional  References: 

Young,  Stark,  Heaven  Trees.  (Another  novel  of  the  Mississippi.) 

— The  Three  Fountains.  (A  collection  of  travel  pieces.) 

For  his  work  as  a  critic  see  below,  Chapter  XVII.  Mr.  Young's 
articles  appear  regularly  in  The  New  Republic,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  editors,  and  in  other  current  magazines. 

3.  An  International  Talent 
Special  Reference : 

Green,  Julien,  Avarice  Hotise. 

a.  The  setting  and  characters  of  the  story. 

b.  The  influence  of  the  grandmother  on  the  lives  of  the  others. 

c.  The  mother-daughter  relationship. 

d.  The  greed  for  possession  as  the  motive  of  the  book. 

e.  The  Balzacian  element  in  Julien  Green. 

Additional  References: 

Green,  Julien,  The  Closed  Garden. 

For  reviews  of  his  work  consult  the  periodical  indexes  in  the  nearest 

library.   Novels   of   Balzac   wheh  may   be   compared   to  Avarice 

House  are: 

Balzac,  Honore  de,  Old  Goriot. 

Cousin  Betty. 

EugSnie  Grandet. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

SOUTHERN  CRITICISM 

Ihe  South  has  always  been  remarkably  weak  in  the  department 
of  literary  criticism.  Poe  is  the  only  critic  of  first-rate  importance 
from  the  South ;  and  though  Sidney  Lanier  had  interesting  theories 
about  verse  and  about  novels,  his  work  does  not  bulk  importantly  in 
American  criticism.  At  the  present  time  literary  criticism  in  the 
South  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  university  professors,  although 
the  increasing  number  of  excellent  book  pages  in  Southern  news- 
papers is  an  important  omen  for  the  future.  Excellent  criticism  of 
the  academic  kind  can  be  found  in  such  periodicals  as  are  listed 
below.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  South  does  not  maintain 
a  single  important  critical  journal,  nor,  outside  of  the  universities, 
a  single  practising  critic  of  major  importance.  Yet  criticism  is  as 
necessary  to  great  literature  as  production.  Professor  Norman 
Foerster,  whose  work  is  listed  below,  does  not  pretend  to  be  specifi- 
cally Southern  in  point  of  view ;  and  Stark  Young  has  gone  north. 
Possibly  the  next  decade  will  see  a  Southern  criticism  emerge. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Classical  Standards  in-  Criticism 
Special  Reference : 

Foerster,  Norman,  American  Criticism. 

a.  Professor  Foerster's  position  in   American  letters. 

b.  His  method  in  examining  authors  discussed. 

c.  His  estimate  of  Poe  as  a  critic. 

d.  Professor  Foerster's  theory  of  criticism.  (See  the  last  chapter.) 

e.  Professor  Foerster's  attitude  toward  modern  literature. 
Additional  References: 

Professor    Foerster    is    a    deciple    of    Professor    Irving    Babbitt.    Con. 

troversy    in    the   magazines   has    been    aroused    by   the   following 

books : 

Babbitt,  Irving,  Rousseau  and  Romanticism. 

Democracy  and  Leadership. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  classical  point  of  view  may  be  found  in  the 

chapters  on  Paul  Elmore  More  and  Irving  Babbitt  in: 

Munson,  Gorham  B.,  Destinations. 
In  addition  to  various  textbooks  and  articles,  Professor  Foerster  has 

written: 

Foerster,  Norman,  Nature  in  American  Literature. 
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2.  Impressionism  in  Criticism 
Special  Reference : 

Young,  Stark,  The  Flower  in  Drama. 

a.  The  meaning  of  impressionism. 

b.  The  aesthetic   approach   to   art. 

c.  Mr.  Young's  theory  of  the  theater. 

d.  Mr.  Young's  approach  to  criticism  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 

Foerster. 

e.  Mr.  Young's  ideas  of  acting. 

Additional  References: 

See  Chapter  XVI,  Topic  2.  Other  critical  books  are: 

Young,  Stark,  Glamour. 

Theatre  Practice. 

Mr.  Young  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  plays,  as  well  as  several 

one-act   plays: 

Young,  Stark,  Guenevere. 

The  Saint. 

Hie  Colonnade. 

3.  Critical  Magazines  in  the  South 
Special  Reference: 

Current   numbers   of    The   Southwest   Review,    The   Seivanee    Review, 
The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  The   Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 

a.  The  character  and  purpose  of  the  magazines. 

b.  Critical   articles   in   the   magazines;   their   attitudes   and   aims. 

c.  Book  reviewing  in  the  magazines. 

d.  The  academic  point  of  view. 

e.  The  point  of  view  of  the  professional  critic. 

Additional  References: 

Back  files  of  the  magazines  listed  above  should  be  consulted.  In  addi- 
tion, files  of  the  following  discontinued  magazines  should  be 
consulted: 

The  Reviewer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
The  Double  Dealer,  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 


SUMMARY  AND  ESTIMATE 


A 


.t  the  conclusion  of  the  course  it  is  well  to  look  back  and  estimate 
the  character  of  Southern  literature;  the  causes  of  change  now  im- 
pelling it ;  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  authors  and  books 
which  have  been  read.  In  estimating  the  firs.t  of  these  a  comparison 
may  be  drawn  between  the  present  qualities  of  Southern  literature 
and  those  displayed  in  such  a  collection  as  the  Library  of  Southern 
Literature,  if  it  is  available.  The  causes  of  change  have  already 
been  hinted  at  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study;  further  reading  will 
reveal  others,  social,  economic,  and  spiritual.  The  puzzling  prob- 
lems of  modern  religion  in  the  South  need  to  be  thought  through. 
Estimates  of  books  and  authors  read  will  vary  necessarily  with  the 
reader,  but  reference  should  be  made  to  comparisons  with  contem- 
porary American  literature  generally,  and  to  the  American  classics 
of  the  past.  In  place  of  formal  papers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  last 
meeting  be  devoted  to  informal  discussions  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, with  a  leader  appointed  to  begin  and  control  the  discussion 
under  each  head. 

Suggestive  Topics 

1.  Realism  in  Southern  letters  of  today;  its  strength  and  weakness. 

2.  The  sociological  note  in  contemporary  Southern  letters. 

3.  Contemporary  writers  and  the  conventions  of  romanticism. 

4.  Ideals  and  aims  of  Southern  letters  today. 

5.  The  concern  for  race  and  class  in  contemporary  writing. 

6.  Determinism  as  the  dominant  philosophy  in  Southern  letters. 

7.  The  attitude  of  Southern  writers  towards  religious  idealism. 

8.  The  treatment  of  sex  and  love  in  contemporary  Southern  literature. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

The  studies  suggested  in  this  outline  are  based  on  two  items:  an 
anthology  of  recent  poetry  called  The  Lyric  South  and,  in  each  case, 
the  work  of  the  individual  poet  under  consideration.  The  student 
following  through  the  reading  will  find  the  first  book  useful  for  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  work  of  each  poet;  the  second  book  (or  books) 
will  be  essential  if  the  reader  is  to  have  anything  like  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  different  poets  and  their  work.  In  any  series  of 
studies  of  contemporary  writers  critical  comment  is  scarce  and, 
often,  of  little  value.  I  should  say  that  much  of  the  enjoyment  in 
working  through  a  programme  of  this  sort  should  come  from  the 
fun  of  making  individual  and  personal  estimates  for  one's  self,  inde- 
pendent of  what  "critics"  may  have  written.  Whatever  virtues  or 
vices  may  be  found  in  this  programme  are  largely  inherent  in  the 
text  used  as  a  basis  for  the  reading;  therefore,  I  invite  attention 
to  the  preface  of  The  Lyric  South  in  the  hope  that  upon  the  expla- 
nation there  made  as  tolerant  an  attitude  as  possible  toward  the 
shortcomings  may  be  granted  me. 

ADDISON    HIBBARD 

September  1,  1928 


CHAPTER  I 

ALLEN,  BAKER,  AND  BELLAMANN 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Hervey  Allen 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Legendary  of  the  old  South  in  Allen's  verse. 

c.  Allen  as  a  narrative  poet. 

d.  Local  color  in  Allen's  poetry. 

e.  The  quality  of  the  supernatural  in  Allen's  writing. 

Special  Reference : 

Hibbard,  Addison,  The  Lyric  South: 

"Beyond  Debate"  page  71 

"Funeral  at  High  Tide"  9 

"Palmetto  Town"  14 

"The   Priest  and   the   Pirate"  3 
Biographical  note                                                                        247 

Additional  References: 

For  a  war  story  chronicling   Allen's  experience  in  the  World   War  read: 

Allen,  Hervey:  Toward  the  Flame. 
For  additional  poems  illustrative  of  the  points  above  outlined  see  volumes 
of  Allen's  verse  as  follows: 

Allen,  Hervey,   Wampum  and  Old  Gold. 

Carolina  Chansons. 

Earth  Moods. 

Some  readers  may  wish,  too,  to  familiarize  themselves  with: 

Allen,  Hervey,  Israfel,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe. 

2.  Karlje  Wilson  Baker 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Mrs.  Baker  as  a  poet  of  nature. 

c.  The  spiritual  element  in  these  poems. 

d.  Mrs.  Baker's  use  of  free  verse. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Grey"  page  53 

"Pronouns"  127 

"The  Housewife:  Winter  Afternoon"  72 

"The  World  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Lake"  215 

Biographical  note  247 
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Additional  References: 

For  further  study  one  should  consult: 

Baker,  Karle  Wilson,  Blue  Smoke. 

Burning  Bush. 

Her  volumes  of  prose  are  listed  in  The  Lyric  South. 

3.  Henry  Bklumanjt 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Poems  of  the  Carolina  coastal  plains. 

c.  Musical  quality  of  Bellamann's  free  verse. 

d.  Chief  ideas  in  Bellamann's  verse. 

e.  Poetic  imagery  and  sensitiveness. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Charleston  Garden"  page  15 

"Pause"  201 

"The    Artist"  215 

"The  Upward  Pass"                                                                 216 

Biographical  note                                                                        248 

Additional  References: 

The  best  references  by  far  are  the  two  volumes  of  poetry: 
Bellamann,  Henry,  Cups  of  Illusion. 

The    Upward  Pass. 

The  following  statement  from  Mr.  Bellamann  may  illuminate  a  considera- 
tion of  his  poetry:  "I  don't  believe  I  have  any  theories  of  poetry,  or 
any  thought  about  its  function.  I  think  I  have  tried  to  create  beauti- 
ful things,  to  seize  and  hold  moments  of  beauty  in  a  form  and  medium 
that  would  pass  them  on — that's  all." 


CHAPTER  II 

CROWELL,  DARGAN,  AND  DAVIDSON 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Grace  Noll  Crowe ll 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Poetry  of  home  life. 

c.  Religious  element. 

d.  Interpretation  of  nature. 

e.  Texas  and  the  South  in  Mrs.  Crowell's  verse. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"I  Grieve  for  Beauty  Wasted"  page  218 

"Music-Mad"'  53 

"Silver  Poplars"  128 

"Songs"  219 

"Willow   Whistles"  181 

Biographical   note  249 

Additional  References  : 

A  careful  reading  of  Mrs.  Crowell's  volume  of  verse  is  essential: 

Crowell,  Grace  Noll,  White  Fire. 
The  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  will  show  recent  verse  appear- 
ing in  the  American  magazines. 

2.  Olive  Tii.ford  Dargak 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Mrs.  Dargan  as  an  interpreter  of  the  mountains. 

c.  Realistic  writing  in  her  poetry. 

d.  Nature  in  Mrs.  D^rgan's  work. 

e.  Attitude  toward   social   problems. 
Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Evvie's  Mother"  page  72 

"Lute   and    Furrow"  220 

"On  Clingman  Dome"  16 

"Sal's   Gap"  16 

"To  a  Texas  Primrose"  54. 

"Twilight"  21 

"We  Creators"  213 

Biographical  note  249 
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Additional  References: 

There  is  a  more  complete,  though  older,  biographical  statement  in 

The  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Vol.  III. 
One  preparing  this  paper  will  want  to  read  the  following  books: 

Dargan,  Olive  Tilford,  Pathflower. 

The  Cycle's  Rim. 

Lute  and  Furrow. 

Highland   Annals. 

3.  Donald  Davidson 

a.  Brief   biographical    statement. 

b.  Interpretation  of  Tennessee  background. 

c.  The  intellectual  quality  of  Davidson's  verse. 

d.  Freshness   of  diction. 

e.  The   ironic  element. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Afternoon  Call"  page  182 

"An  Outland  Piper"  223 

"Avalon"  225 

"Ecclesiasticus"  128 

"The  Wolf"  227 

Biographical  note  250 

Additional  References : 

Copies  of   The  Fugitive,  a  magazine  of  verse  published  by  Davidson   and 
others  of  the  group  from  Nashville,  would  also  be  useful  when  they  are 
available. 
Most  important,  however,  are  the  two  volumes  of  poetry: 
Davidson,  Donald,  An  Outland  Piper. 

■ The  Tall  Men. 

For  Topic  b,  listed  above,  this  second  book  is  essential. 


CHAPTER    III 

GILTINAN,  HEYWARD,  AND  HOUSTON 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Caroline  Giltixax 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Religious  spirit  of  the  poems. 

c.  Lyrical  quality. 

d.  Mysticism  in  the  poems. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Alone  in  Spring"  page  183 

"Over   Night,  A   Rose''  130 

"The  Builder"  227 

"The  Thirteenth  Station"  130 

Biographical    note  251 

Additional  References: 

One   should   consult   a   brochure    privately   printed   in    1923  which  contains 
several  reviews  of  Miss  Giltinan's  volume  of  lyrics: 

The  Poetic   Magic   of   Caroline   Giltinan. 
The  basis   for  this  study  should   be: 

Giltinan,   Caroline,  The  Divine  Image. 

2.  DuBose  Heyward 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  Local  color  in  Heyward's  poetry. 

c.  Heyward's  understanding  of  mountain  people. 

d.  Legends  of  the  old  South. 

e.  Imaginative    quality. 

Sj)ecial  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Yoke  of  Steers"  page  21 

"Black    Christmas"  75 

"Dusk"  22 

"Epitaph    for   a    Poet"  243 

"Evening  in  the  Great  Smokies"  23 

"Gamesters  All"  105 

"I   Stumbled   Upon   Happiness"  24 

"The  Blockader"  76 

"The  Mountain  Girl"  77 
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"The   Mountain  Woman"  78 

"Your   Gifts"  79 

Biographical  note  251 

Additional  References : 

More  complete  than  the  note  found  in  The  Lyric  South  is  the  sketch  pre- 
sented in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company  and 
issued  under  the  title  "DuBose  Heyward."  The  best  preparation  for 
the  last  four  items  in  the  outline  is  a  careful  reading  and  analysis  of 
the  poems  found  in  the  two  books: 

Heyward,  DuBose,  Carolina  Chansons. 
Skylines  and  Horizons. 

3.  Maiigaret  Belle  Houston 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

6.  Lyrical  subjects:  spring  and  beauty. 

c.  Simple  sentiment. 

d.  Quality  of  imagery. 

Special  Reference: 

The   Lyric  South 

"Song  from  the  Traffic"  page  25 

"Tulips"  56 

Biographical  note  252 

Additional  Reference: 

Most  useful  for  a  discussion  of  the  poetry  will  be: 

Houston,  Margaret  Belle,  The  Singing  Heart  and  Other  Poems. 

Perhaps  the  following  comment  from  the  poet  will  be  helpful:  "I  feel  that 
a  poem  should  have  three  things:  music,  beauty,  and  a  relation  to  life. 
I  think  withal  it  should  not  have  to  be  dissected  to  be  understood.  If 
one  reads  it  again  and  again,  it  should  be  because  one  loves  it.  A  poem 
should  be  as  obvious  and  as  fragrant  as  a  rose.  Obscure  meanings  are 
rarely  subtle !" 


CHAPTER    IV 

JONES,  KIRK,  AND   LEITCH 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Howard  Mum  ford  Jones 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 
6.  What  is  a  sonnet  sequence? 

c.  General  summary  of  "'Heartbreak." 

d.  The  intellectual  quality  of  this  poetry. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"Heartbreak"  page  184 

"In   His   Will"  228 

Biographical   note  252 

Additional  References: 

Further  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work  of  this  poet,  the  student  will 
want  to   read: 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  Gargoyles. 

The  North  Sea.    (Translation  of  Heine's  poem.) 

Certain  of  Mr.  Jones'  essays  might  well  be  studied,  too. 

2.  Richard  R.  Kirk 

a.  Brief   biographical    statement. 

b.  Satiric  and  ironic  vein  of  Kirk. 

c.  Qualities  of  humor. 

d.  Epigrammatic  flavor. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Conversational   Neighbor"  page  80 

"Cock-A-Doodle-Doo !"  228 

"Old  People"  69 

"The  Faithful  Servant"  229 

"The   Mice"  229 

"There  May,  Of  Course,  Be  Mice"  131 

"Thrice   Blessed"  229 

"We  Visit  My  Estate"  56 

Biographical   note  253 

Additional   References : 

By  far  the  best  preparation  for  this  study  will  be  found  in  a  careful  reading 
of  the  following  three  small  volumes  of  verse: 
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Kirk,  Richard  R.,  Little  Dust. 

Penny   Wise. 

A    Tallow  Dip. 

3.  Mary  Sinton  Leitch 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Nature  poems  of  Virginia. 

c.  Poems  of  the  sea. 

d.  The  literary  spirit  of  these  verses. 

e.  Attitude  toward  life. 

Special  Reference  : 

The  Lyric  South 

"April"  page  57 

"Clues"  58 

"My   Instant"  229 

"Pity  the  Great"  230 

"Statue    Inscribed    'Lee,'   Richmond"  80 

"The  Pagan"  58 

"The   Poet"  231 

"The  Secret"  59 

Biographical  note  254 

Additional   References : 

Two  volumes  of  Mrs.  Leitch's  poetry  should  be  carefully  studied  if  the 
above  outline  is  to  be  adequately  presented: 

Leitch,  Mary  Sinton,  The   Waggon  and  the  Star. 

The    Unrisen  Morrow. 

Possibly  the  following  statement  from  Mrs.  Leitch  as  to  her  attitude  toward 
poetry  may  prove  of  interest:  "I  do  not  know  that  I  can  formulate  my 
purpose  in  writing.  .  .  I  can  tell  better  why  I  do  not  write  certain 
sorts  of  verse  that  are  much  the  fashion.  When  a  poem  of  mine  seems 
to  me  cynical,  or  even  pessimistic,  it  goes  into  the  waste  basket;  so 
perhaps  I  have  a  purpose  after  all.  At  any  rate  I  believe  that  poetry 
should  lift  us  up,  not  cast  us  down,  that  it  should  sound  a  bugle  in  the 
breast.  Tragedy  may  do  this  if  it  is  truth.  Cynicism  cannot.  I  think  the 
function  of  poetry  is  to  give  expression  to  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
spirit  for  a  closer  union  with  beauty  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms 
than  can  be  realized  without  the  aid  of  the  creative  imagination." 


CHAPTER  V 

McCLURE,  McCORMICK,  AND  MAYSI 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  John  McClure 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  McClure's  concern  for  beauty. 

c.  The  simplicity  of  structure  and  form. 

d.  Love,  death,  religious  spirit  in  the  poems. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Apology"  page  231 

"As   I  Lay  Dreaming   Abed"  232 

"Finis"  xi 

"Song"  189 

"When  You  Are  Old"  189 

Biographical   note  254 

Additional  Reference : 

Additional  information  for  this  paper  will  be  hard  to  secure,  since  McClure's 

one  volume  of  poems  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time: 
McClure,  John,  Airs  and  Ballads. 
Perhaps    the    reader    will    want    to    look    up    McClure's    book-page    in    the 

Times-Picayune  for  his  comments  on  current  books,  or  read  some  of  the 

poet's  essays  on  aesthetics  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 

The  American  Mercury. 

2.  Virginia  McCormick 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  The  poet's  attitude  toward  nature. 

c.  Poems  of  people — genre  studies. 

d.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  poems  based  on: 

(1)  Originality  of  thought  and  form. 

(2)  Significance  to  life. 

(3)  Freshness    of    expression. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Daedalus  Sings  in  the  Dusk"  page  232 

"Doubting"  131 

"Hepzibah  of  the  Cent  Shop"  81 

"The  Yorktown  Road"  26 

"To  a  Thorn  Tree  Blooming  on  a  City  Street"  59 

Biographical  note  255 
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Additional  References: 

One  will  need  to  read  carefully  the  following  two  small  volumes: 
McCormick,  Virginia,  Stardust  and  Gardens. 

Voices  of  the  Wind. 

There  may  be  significance  for  the  reader  in  this  statement  from  Mrs. 
McCormick  as  to  her  purpose  in  writing:  "I  never  had  a  purpose  in 
writing;  I  write  because  I  would  rather  make  a  poem  than  win  a 
battle;  it  has  given  me  more  pleasure,  more  ecstasy  than  anything  else 
in  the  world." 

3.  Kadra  Maysi 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Local  color  in  the  poems. 

c.  Traditions  and  legends  of  South  Carolina. 

d.  The  poet's  use  of  the  ballad  form. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  poems  based  on: 

(1)  Originality  of  idea  and  form. 

(2)  Any  expressed  attitude  toward  life. 

(3)  Truthfulness  to  section  presented. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"Stella    Maris"  page   28 

"The  Old  Name"  82 

Biographical  note  255 

Additional  Reference: 

The  most  satisfactory  approach  to  the  work  of  Miss  Simons  will  be  found 
in  a  reading  of  her  volume  of  verse: 
Maysi,   Kadra,   The  Patteran. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MONTGOMERY,  MORELAND,  AND  NOE 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    RoSELLE    MERCIER   MONTGOMERY 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  The  classical  interest  in  the  poems. 

c.  The  vagabond  spirit. 

d.  Attitude  toward  death. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Farmer's  Prayer'-  page  149 

"Dawn"  60 

"I  Shall  Not  Make  a  Garment  of  My  Grief"  233 

"Savannah   River"  109 

"To    Helen,    Middle-aged"  150 

"Ulysses  Returns"  151 

Biographical  note  256 

Additional  Reference: 

Other  material  for  this  study  will  have  to  be  gathered  from  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery's book  of  poems: 

Montgomery,  Roselle  Mercier,  Ulysses  Returns  and  Other  Poems. 

2.  John  Richard  Moreland 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Moreland  as  a  poet  of  the  sea. 

c.  Moreland  as  a  lyric  poet. 

d.  Nature  in  the  poems. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  poems. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Minor  Poet"  page  233 

"A  Sea  Song"  61 

"Autumn"  61 

"Faith"  132 

"I  Did  Not  Heed  That  Spring  Was  Here"  62 

"In  April"  63 

"Mountains"  29 

"Sand   Dunes   and   Sea"  234 

"The  Little  House"  202 

'"Hie  Wind  Was  Cold,  the  Sky  Steel  Gray"  63 

Biographical  note  256 
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Additional  References: 

An  essential  part  of  this  study  is  a  reading  and  study  of  Moreland's  two 
volumes: 

Moreland,  John  Richard,  Red  Poppies  in  the  Wheat. 
The  Sea  and  April. 

Following  is  a  statement  from  Moreland  showing  his  attitude  toward  poe- 
try: "To  me  poetry  is  more  than  just  color  and  rhyme  and  form  of 
words.  There  must  be  an  inner  meaning,  a  parallelism,  that  appeals 
not  only  to  the  heart  but  to  the  intellect,  and  I  hold  that  a  genuine 
lyric  must  have  heart,  and  voice,  and  wings !" 

3.  Cotton  Noe 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

6.  Noe's  interest  in  "common"  people. 

c.  His  narrative  quality. 

d.  Characterization  in  the  poems. 

e.  Homespun  philosophy  of  the  poems. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"In  the  Mountains"  page  30 

"Umbrella  Jim"  84 

Additional  References : 

Further  poems  essential  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  Noe's  style  and 
point  of  view  are  found  in  his  three  volumes  of  verse: 
Noe,  Cotton,  The  Loom  of  Life. 

The  Blood  of  Rachel. 

Tip  Sams  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Noe's  own  statement  of  his  purpose  in  writing  is  as  follows:  "My  chief 
purpose  in  writing  poetry  has  been  the  joy  of  expressing  some  passion 
or  mood,  the  love  of  playing  with  rhythms  and  rhymes,  or  of  drawing 
a  word  picture,  or  expressing  my  appreciation  of  some  character." 


CHAPTER    VII 

PERCY,  PINCKNEY,  AND  RANSOM 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  William  Alexander  Percy 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  The  classic  spirit  in  Percy's  poems. 

c.  Percy's  lyrical  quality. 

d.  Percy's  poems  of  the  World  War. 

e.  Poems  of  the  South. 

/.  The  European  settings  of  the  poems. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"Adventure"  page  234 

"A  Page's  Road  Song"  64 

"Epilogue"  133 

"For  Them  That  Died  in  Battle"  202 

"Home"  31 

"Overtones"  84 

"Poppy  Fields"  203 

"Sappho  in  Levkas"  154 

"The  Delta  Autumn"  32 

"The   Holy  Women"  133 

"The  Unloved  to  His  Beloved"  190 

"To  Butterfly"  190 

"The   Wanderer"  234 

Additional  References : 

Percy  has  three  important  volumes  of  poems  which  should  be  read  if  one 
is  to  understand  the  man's  versatility  and  quality.  These  volumes  are: 

Percy,  William  Alexander,  Sappho   in  Levkas.    . 

In  April  Once. 

Enzio's  Kingdom. 

2.  Josephine  Pinckney 

a.  Local  color  and  setting  in  the  poems. 

b.  Miss  Pinckney's  freshness  of  manner. 

c.  Free  verse  experiments. 

d.  An  examination  of  certain  qualities. 

(1)  Irony 

(2)  Intelligence 

(3)  Humor 
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Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"Escape  at  Moonrise"  page  36 

"The  Misses  Poar  Drive  to  Church"  88 

"Sea-Drinking   Cities"  34 

"Street  Cries"  32 

Biographical  note  258 

Additional  Reference : 

Her  volume  of  poems  should  be  studied  carefully: 
Pinckney,  Josephine,  Sea-Drinking  Cities. 
Particular  effort  should   be  made  to  "place"  exactly  those  qualities  which 
make    Miss    Pinckney   one   of   the   more   original   of   the   poets   herein 
considered. 

3.  John  Crowe  Ransom 

a.  Brief  biographical  statement. 

b.  The  intellectual  quality  of  the  poems. 

c.  Ransom    as    an    experimentalist. 

d.  Freshness  of  diction. 

e.  Attitude  toward   life. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"Bells  for  John  Whitesides'  Daughter"  page  203 

"Dead    Boy"  204 

"Emily  Hardcastle,  Spinster"  205 

"Judith  of   Bethulia"  89 

"Morning"  191 

"Noonday  Grace"  134 

"Our  Two  Worthies"  138 

"Survey  of  Literature"  169 

"The  Equilibrists"  193 

"The  Lover"  192 

"Under  the  Locusts"  91 

Biographical  note  258 

Additional  References : 

Three  Ransom  volumes  should  be  carefully  considered: 
Ransom,  John  Crowe,  Poems  About  God. 

Chills  and  Fever. 

Two  Gentlemen  in  Bonds. 

A  consideration  of  The  Fugitive,  magazine  of  verse,  during  the  years  of  its 
publication  at  Nashville  would  give  added  insight  into  the  purpose  and 
manner  of  Ransom. 


CHAPTER   Till 

RAVENEL,  REESE,  AND   RICE 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Beatrice  Ravenel 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Southern  setting  and  color  in  the  verse. 

c.  Originality  of  phrase  and  diction. 

d.  Use  of  the  free  verse  medium. 

e.  Detailed  analysis  of  one  or  two  poems. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Lill'  Angels"  page   110 

"Poe's    Mother''  92 

"Salvage"  236 

"The   Alligator"  26 

"Tidewater:   Coasts,    Harbor   Water"  41 

Biographical  note  259 

Additional  References : 

A  volume  that  will  repay  detailed  examination  is: 

Ravenel,  Beatrice,  The  Arrow  of  Lightning. 

The  student  may  wish,  as  well,  to  look  up  some  of  Mrs.  Ravenel's  short 
stories.  Perhaps  the  following  statement  from  Mrs.  Ravenel  may 
illuminate  a  reading  of  her  poems:  "My  purpose  in  writing  was,  pri- 
marily, because  I  couldn't  help  it.  Poetry  seems  to  me  to  have  a  quality 
of  temptation.  It  promises  something  beyond  ordinary  life,  it  occa- 
sionally does  open  doors — perhaps  into  Eden  and  perhaps  into  Blue- 
beard's cabinet — but  certainly  into  a  place  of  wonder." 

2.    LlZETTE    WOODWORTH    ReESE 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

6.  Simplicity  of  Miss  Reese's  manner. 

c.  Miss  Reese  as  a  sonneteer. 

d.  Joy  in  common  things  of  life. 

e.  Emotions   and  moods   presented. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Chesapeake  Marsh"  page  43 

"After"  236 

"A   Pastoral"  195 

"April    Weather"  196 

"Heroism"  125 
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"In   Praise  of  Common  Things"  140 

"Love,  Weeping,  Laid  This  Song"                                        171 

"Old  Saul"  206 

"Sweet  Weather"  65 

"Tears"  237 

"The  Cool  of  the  Evening"  237 

"The  Young  Mother"  207 

Biographical    note  259 

Additional  References : 
For  a  critical  estimate  see 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  American  Poetry  Since  1900. 
The  best  single  volume  of  Miss  Reese's  poetry  for  this  study  is: 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth,  Selected  Poems. 
The  above  volume  brings  together  many  of  the  most  important  poems  from 
the  following  volumes: 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth,  A  Branch  of  May. 

A    Handful  of  Lavender. 

A   Quiet  Road. 

A  Wayside  Lute. 

Spicewood. 

Wild  Cherry. 

3.  Cale  Young  Rice 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Poems  of  travel. 

c.  The  poetic  dramas. 

d.  Mr.  Rice's  versatility  in  different  forms. 

e.  Mr.  Rice  as  a  lyricist. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Self-Server"  page  98 

"Brother   Gian"  141 

"Chanson  of  the  Bells  of  Oseney"  171 

"Daniel  Boone's  Last  Look  Westward"  99 

"Dusk  from  a  Train  Window"  238 

"From  a  Felucca"  173 

"Son  and  Mother"  238 

"The  Mystic"  143 

Biographical  note  259 

Complete  bibliography  260 

Additional  References : 

The  Century  Company  publishes  a  little  pamphlet  with  critical  apprecia- 
tions of  Mr.  Rice's  work.  Mr.  Rice  has  numerous  volumes  to  his  credit. 
Perhaps  the  single  volume  offering  the  best  approach  to  his  work  is: 
Rice,  Cale  Young,  Selected  Plays  and  Poems. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ROBERTS,  RUTLEDGE,  AND  STARBUCK 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

6.  The  spirit  of  childhood  in  the  poems. 

c.  Examples  of  quaintly  imaginative  phrasing. 

d.  Examples  of  Miss  Roberts'  poetic  prose. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"At  the  Water"  page  119 

"Christmas   Morning''  119 

"Firefly"  117 

"Milking  Time"  121 

"Mr.  Wells"  122 

"The  Butterbean  Tent"  122 

Biographical   note  260 

Additional  References: 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  The  Bookman,  for  May,  1927,  in  an 
article  by  Charles  W.  Ferguson,  "Five  Rising  Stars  in  American 
Fiction."  Items  b  and  c  above  may  best  be  developed  through  a 
study  of 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,  Under  the  Tree. 
For  item  d  the  reader  will  want  to  consider  Miss  Roberts'  two  novels: 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,   The   Time  of  Man. 
My  Heart  and  My  Flesh. 

2.  Archibald  Rutledge 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Discussion  of  the  nature  poems. 

(1)  Background  used. 

(2)  Attitude  toward  nature. 

(3)  Relationship  between  nature  and  Deity. 

c.  Originality  of  thought  expressed  in  poems. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Lee"  page  101 

"Peachtree"  43 

"Requiem"  208 

Biographical  note                                                                        261 
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Additional  References  : 

Mr.  Rutledge  has  published  various  volumes  of  poems,  but  one  volume  con- 
tains his  own  selection  of  his  work  and  offers  sufficient  background  for 
this  discussion: 

Rutledge,  Archibald,  Collected  Poems. 

Since  Mr.  Rutledge  is  better  known  as  a  writer  of  nature  stories  and 
essays  than  as  a  poet,  the  student  should  look  up  his  essays  appearing 
frequently  in  the  current  magazines.  A  volume  of  these  essays  useful 
as  a  collection  for  this  purpose  is: 

Rutledge,  Archibald,  Days  Off  in  Dixie. 

3.  Victor  Starbuck 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

6.  The  religious  spirit  of  the  poems. 

c.  Treatment  of  nature. 

d.  Starbuck  as  a  sonneteer. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  City  Butterfly"  page  65 

"If  I  Come  Back"  197 

"The  Dead"  209 

"The  Pine  Against  the  Blue"  66 

"Two  Winds"  45 

"Vanity  Fair"  239 

Biographical   note  261 

Additional  Reference : 

The  one  volume  useful  for  a  study  of  Mr.  Starbuck's  poetry  is: 
Starbuck,  Victor,  Wind  in  the  Pines. 

Possibly  this  expression  from  Mr.  Starbuck  as  to  the  purpose  of  poetry 
will  prove  suggestive:  "My  present  feeling  is  that  nobody  has  a  right 
to  write  poetry  (nor,  indeed,  can  write  it)  unless  he  is  compelled  to 
do  so.  For  poetry  is  a  message  from  God,  and  if  a  poet  be  not  some- 
thing of  a  prophet,  he  ought  to  be  knocked  in  the  head." 


CHAPTER  X 

TUNSTALL,  WHITESIDE,  AND  WINSLOvv 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Virginia  Lyxe  Tuxstall 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Local  color  and  setting  in  the  poems. 

c.  Mrs.  Tunstall  as  a  balladist 

d.  Lyrical  qualities. 

e.  "Brother"  as  a  sociological  study. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Brother"'  page  111 

"Macroom  on  Market  Day"  173 

"Sonnets  of  An  Old  Town"  46 

Biographical   note  261 

Additional  Reference : 

The  other  items  in  the  outline  will  grow  out  of  a  study  of  the  poems  in: 
Tunstall,  Virginia  Lyne,  A  White  Sail  Set. 

2.  Mary  Brent  Whiteside 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  Poems  of  the  city. 

c.  Religious  spirit  in  the  poetry. 

d.  The  South  in  these  poems. 

e.  A  critical  estimate  of  the  poems  as  to 

(1)  Originality  of  form  and  manner 

(2)  Intellectual  content. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Lyric  South 

"Acolyte"  page  145 

"After  All  Splendors"  48 

"Again,  Sappho"  175 

"Renunciation"  241 

"Stone   Mountain"  49 

Biographical  note  262 

Additional  Reference: 

A  volume  of  Miss  Whiteside  that  will  afford  the  necessary  poetic  material 
for  study  is: 

Whiteside,  Mary  Brent,  The  Eternal  Quest. 
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The  poet's  own  statement  as  to  her  conception  of  the  purpose  of  poetry  is 
as  follows:  "The  function  of  poetry  as  I  see  it,  is,  briefly,  the  enrich- 
ment of  life;  to  bring  the  so-called  temporal  and  material  things  into 
a  closer  relation  with  the  spiritual  and  eternal." 

3.  Anne  Goodwin  Winslow 

a.  Brief  biographical  sketch. 

b.  The  intellectual  quality  of  the  poems. 

c.  European  and  classical  backgrounds. 

d.  Use  of  free  verse  forms. 

e.  Mrs.  Winslow's  attitude  toward  life. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lyric  South 

"A  Masque  of  Loved  Ladies"  page  209 

"An   Alpine   Village"  176 

"The  Lesson"  66 

"The   Outdoor   Theatre"  241 

"Qui  Vive!"  242 

Biographical  note  262 

Additional  References : 

The  volume  of  verse  on  which  this  study  is  based  is: 
Winslow,  Anne  Goodwin,  The  Long  Gallery. 
For  item  d  the  selection  on  page  40  of  The  Long  Gallery  should  be  con- 
sidered along  with  other  poems  written  in  free  verse  forms. 


A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS  HELPFUL  TO  THE 

READER  FOLLOWING  THIS  OUTLINE 

FOR  STUDY 

It  is  the  belief  that  some  readers  working  through  this  study 
of  recent  poetry  from  the  South  will  want  general  information  on 
certain  aspects  of  poetry  and  its  elements ;  the  following  volumes 
are  therefore  suggested.  Each  group  should  own  this  collection. 

1.  For  an  understanding  of  the  forms  of  poetry  see: 

Hubbell,  Jay  B.,  and  Beaty,  John  O.,  An  Introduction  to  Poetry. 

This  book  sensibly  sets  forth  the  simpler  problems  of  versification  and 
explains  the  various  types  of  poetry.  Examples  and  illustrations  are  plenti- 
ful. 

Esenwein,  J.  Berg,  and  Roberts,  Mary  Eleanor,  The  Art  of 
Versification. 
Reduces  poetry  to   its  A   B   C's.   Its  chief  value  lies  in  its   simplicity. 
Besides   explaining  meter,   rhythm,   and   rhyme,  the  book  affords   chapters 
on  the  different  types  of  poetry. 

2.  For  a  survey  of  recent  poetry  see: 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  Modern  American  Poetry. 

An  anthology  of  American  verse  since  about  1850.  A  remarkably  well- 
chosen  selection  affording  a  rapid  survey.  Inadequate  for  anyone  wishing 
much  of  the  work  of  a  single  poet.  Interesting,  since  it  contains  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  each  poet  included. 

Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson,  Alice  Corbin,  The  New  Poetry. 

Another  anthology  differing  from  the  above  in  that  it  includes  both 
British  and  American  poets.  More  comprehensive  than  the  Untermeyer 
volume,  it  is  more  scattered.  Kas  a  very  useful  bibliography. 

3.  For  critical  comment  on  the  nature  of  poetry  see: 
Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  The  Way  of  the  Makers. 

Interesting  and  valuable  in  this  connection  since  it  brings  together  from 
writers  of  all  time  different  statements  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of 
poetry.  It  is  a  collection  of  dicta  on  widely  different  questions  and  from 
various  points  of  view. 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  New  Voices. 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  poetry.  The  editor  writes  a  chapter  on 
one  aspect  or  another  of  poetry  and  then  supplies  a  series  of  poems  pre- 
sumably illustrating  these  ideas. 
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Untermeyer,  Louis,  American  Poetry  Since  1900. 

This  is  clearly  the  one  volume  most  valuahle  in  discussing  specifically 
the  work  of  individual  contemporary  poets.  Untermeyer  gives  highly  per- 
sonal impressions  of  the  work  of  the  poets  and  generously  illustrates  his 
points   with   quotations. 

Weirick,  Bruce,  From  Whitman  to  Sandburg  in  American  Poetry. 

This  is  a  critical  survey  of  the  period  covered  in  the  title.  Since  Weirick 
covers  the  period  chronologically  rather  than  by  poets  (as  Untermeyer 
does),  this  book  leaves  one  more  satisfied  that  he  has  learned  something. 
More  academic  than  Untermeyer,  Weirick  nevertheless  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  independent  and  worth-while  judgments  on  the  poets  mentioned. 

Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry. 

This  book  is  an  illuminating  treatment  of  the  imagists  and  certain 
experimentalists  by  one  of  the  inner  circle.  Although  the  extreme  forms 
herein  treated  have  pretty  generally  become  things  of  the  past,  the  book 
is  extremely  valuable  as  a  treatment  of  the  shock-period  in  American 
poetry. 

The  ten  books  listed  above  are,  in  all  conscience,  minimum 
requirements  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  contemporary 
poetry,  but  if  the  student  must  select  even  further,  the  number 
could  be  cut  from  ten  to  three: 

1.  From  the  first  group,  Hubbell  and  Beaty,  An  Introduction 

to  Poetry. 

2.  From    the    second    group,    Untermeyer,    Modern    American 

Poetry. 

3.  From  the  third  group,  Weirick,  From  Whitman  to  Sandburg 

in  American  Poetry. 


LIST  OF  REFERENCES 

Numerals  refer  to  chapters  in  which  titles  are  used. 
See  page  30  for  addresses  of  publishers  mentioned  in  this  list. 

Allen,  Hervey,  Earth  Moods.   Harper.  1925.  $2.00.    (1-1) 

Israfel,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  2  vols.  Doran  (See 

Doubleday).    192T.   $10.00.    (1-1) 

Toward  the  Flame.  Doran   (See  Doubleday).  1928.  $2.00.  Or  Grosset. 

$0.75.   (1-1) 

Wampum  and  Old  Gold.  Yale  University  Press.  1921.  $1.25.  Out  of 

print.   (1-1) 

See  Heyward,  DuBose. 

Baker,  Karle  Wilson,  Blue  Smoke.  Yale  University  Press.  1919.  $1.50.  Out 
of  print.   (1-2) 

—Burning  Bush.  Yale   University  Press.  1922.  $1.25.    (1-2) 

Bellamann,  Henry,  Cups  of  Illusion.  Houghton.  1923.  $1.50.  (1-3) 

The  Upward  Pass.  Houghton.  1928.  $1.50.   (1-3) 

Crowell,  Grace  Noll,  White  Fire.  Poetry  Society  of  Texas.  1925.  $1.50.  (2-1) 
Dargan,  Olive  Tilford,  The  Cycle's  Rim.  Scribner.  1916.  $1.25.   (2-2) 

—Highland  Annals.  Scribner.   1925.  $2.00.    (2-2) 

Lute  and  Furrow.  Scribner.  1922.  $1.75.   (2-2) 

Pathflower.  Scribner.  1914.  $1.50.   (2-2) 

Davidson,  Donald,  An  Outland  Piper.  Houghton.  1924.  $1.25.   (2-3) 

The  Tall  Men.  Houghton.  1927.  $2.00.   (2-3) 

Esenwein,  J.  Berg,  and  Roberts,  Mary  Eleanor,  The  Art  of  Versification. 

Home   Correspondence   School.   1913,   1920.   $1.75. 
Ferguson,  Charles  W.,  Five  Rising  Stars  in  American  Fiction.   The  Book- 
man, May,  1927.  (9-1) 
Giltinan,  Caroline,  The  Divine  Image.  Cornhill.  1918.  $1.25.   (3-1) 
Heyward,  DuBose,  Skylines  and  Horizons.  Macmillan.  1924.  $1.50.   (3-2) 
Heyward,    DuBose,    and    Allen,    Hervey,    Carolina    Chansons.    Macmillan. 

1922.   $1.50.    (3-2) 
Hibbard,  Addison,  The  Lyric  South.  Macmillan.  1928.  $1.60.  (All) 
Houston,    Margaret    Belle,    Singing    Heart    and    Other    Poems.     Cokesbury 

Press.   1926.  $1.25.    (3-3) 
Hubbell,   Jay   B.,   and    Beaty,  John   O.,   An  Introduction   to   Poetry.   Mac- 
millan. 1928.  $2.50. 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  Gargoyles.  Cornhill.  1918.  $1.25.  (4-1) 

The  North  Sea.  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1916.  $1.00.   (4-1) 

Kirk,  Richard  R.,  Little  Dust.  Bookfellows.  1920.  $0.40.   (4-2) 

Penny    Wise.   Bookfellows.  1924.    (4-2) 

A   Tallow  Dip.  Bookfellows.  1926.  $1.00.  (4-2) 

Leitch,  Mary  Sinton,  The  Unseen  Morrow.  Dorrance.  1926.  $2.00.   (4-3) 

The  Waggon  and  the  Star.  Brimmer.  1922.  $1.50.   (4-3) 

Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modern  Poetry.  Houghton.  1917.  $3.50. 
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McClure,  John  Peebles,  Airs  and  Ballads.  Knopf.  1918.  $1.00.  Out  of 
print.  (5-1) 

McCormick,  Virginia  Taylor,  Stardust  and  Gardens.  Brentano's.  1920. 
$2.00.    (5-2) 

Voices  of  the  Wind.  White.  1924.  $1.50.   (5-2) 

Maysi,  Kadra,  The  Patteran.  State  Co.,  1925.  $1.50.   (5-3) 

Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson,  Alice.  The  New  Poetry.  Macmillan. 
1917,  1927.  $3.00. 

Montgomery,  Roselle  Mercier,  Ulysses  Returns  and  Other  Poems.  Bren- 
tano's. 1925.  $1.50.    (6-1) 

Moreland,  John   Richard,  Red  Poppies   in   the    Wheat.   White.   1921.  $1.25. 

(6-2) 

The  Sea  and  April.  White.  1928.  $1.50.    (6-2) 

Noe,  Cotton,  The  Blood  of  Rachel.  Morton.  1916.  $1.50.  (6-3) 

The  Loom  of  Life.  Badger.  1912.  $1.00.   (6-3) 

Tip  Sams  of  Kentucky.  Byrnes.  1926.  $2.00.   (6-3) 

Percy,  William  Alexander,  Enzio's  Kingdom.  Yale  University  Press.  1924. 
$1.50.   (7-1) 

—  In  April  Once.  Yale  University  Press.  1920.  $1.50.  (7-1) 

Sappho  in  Levkas.  Yale  University  Press.  1915.  $1.50.  (7-1) 

Pinckney,  Josephine,  Sea-Drinking  Cities.  Harper.  1927.  $2.00.   (7-2) 

The  Poetic  Magic  of  Carolina  Giltinan.  Privately  printed.  (3-1) 

Ransom,  John  Crowe,  Chills  and  Fever.  Knopf.  1924.  $1.50.   (7-3) 

Poems  About  God.  Holt.  1919.  $1.25.   (7-3) 

— Two  Gentlemen  in  Bonds.  Knopf.  1927.  $2.00. 

Ravenel,  Beatrice,  The  Arrow  of  Lightning.  Vinal.  1926.  $1.50.  (8-1) 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth,  A  Branch  of  May.  Mosher.  1916.  $0.75.   (8-2) 

A  Handful  of  Lavender.  Mosher.  1915.  $2.00. 

■ A   Quiet  Road.  Mosher.  1916.  $1.50. 

Selected  Poems.  Doran   (See  Doubleday).  1926.  $2.00.   (8-2) 

Spicewood.  Norman.  1920.  $1.50.   (8-2) 

A    Wayside  Lute.  Mosher.  1916.  $1.50.    (8-2) 

Wild  Cherry.  Norman.  1923.  $1.50.  (8-2) 


Rice,  Cale  Young,  Selected  Plays  and  Poems.  Century.   1926.  $6.00.    (8-3) 
Rice,  Cale  Young,  Critical  Appreciation.  Century.  Pamphlet.  (8-3) 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,  Under  the  Tree.  Viking.  1922.  $1.50.   (9-1) 

The  Time  of  Man.  Viking.  1926.  $2.50.   (9-1) 

My  Heart  and  My  Flesh.  Viking.  1927.  $2.50.  (9-1) 

See  Ferguson. 

Rutledge,  Archibald,  Collected  Poems.  State  Co.,  1925.  $2.00.   (9-2) 

— Days  Off  in  Dixie.  Doubleday.  1924.  $3.00.   (9-2) 

Starbuck,   Victor,    Wind  in  the   Pines.   Yale   University   Press.   1923.  $1.50. 

(9-3) 
Tunstall,  Virginia  Lyne,  A   White  Sail.  Vinal.  1927.  $1.50.   (10-1) 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  American  Poetry  Since   1900.   Holt.   1923.  $3.50.    (8-2) 
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The  Forms  of  Poetry.  Harcourt.  1926.  $1.35. 

Modern  American  Poetry.  Harcourt.  1921.  $3.00. 

"Weirick,   Bruce,  From    Whitman   to   Sandburg   in  American  Poetry.   Mac- 

millan.  $2.00.  1924. 
Whiteside,  Mary  Brent,  The  Eternal  Quest.  Erskine  Macdonald.  1925.  (10-2) 
Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  New  Voices.  Macmillan.   1924.  $2.25. 

The  Way  of  the  Makers.  Macmillan.  1925.  $3.00. 

Winslow,  Anne  Goodwin,  The  Long  Gallery.  Harcourt.  $1.75.   (10-3) 
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Numerals  refer  to  chapters  and  topics. 

Badger,   Richard   G.,   The   Gorhara   Press,   100   Charles   St.,   Boston.    (6-3) 

Bookfellows,  1217  E.  53rd  Street,  Chicago.  (4-2)    (4-2)   (4-2) 

Brentano's,  5th  Avenue  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City.   (6-1)    (5-2) 

Brimmer  (B.J.)  Co.,  384  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.   (4-3) 

Byrnes  (J.  M.)  Co.,  145  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (8-3)   (8-3) 

Cornhill  Publishing  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  45  Cornhill  St.,  Boston. 

(3-1)    (4-1) 
Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  (3-3) 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  RECENT  POETRY 
FROM  THE  SOUTH,  is  $7.00  for  groups  in  North  Carolina, 
$10.00  for  groups  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the 
program  are  supplied  and  references  necessary  for  preparing  the 
papers.  The  borrowers  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 
Singles  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

All  groups,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  that  have  not  paid  the 
regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  non-regis- 
tered groups.  Members  of  these  are  charged  twenty-five  cents,  in 
addition  to  postage,  for  material  for  each  paper,  or  seventy-five 
cents  for  material  for  each  meeting. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

The  secretary  of  the  club  should  fill  out  the  SCHEDULE  OF 
MEETINGS,  using  the  reprint  of  pages  32-35,  copies  of  which  are 
supplied  to  each  registered  group,  and  send  it  in  to  the  Extension 
Division  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  schedule  is  then  used 
throughout  the  year  as  a  guide  by  which  the  material  will  be  sent 
to  the  groups  two  weeks  before  time  of  the  club  meeting.  If  a  change 
is  made  in  the  dates  of  meetings  after  this  schedule  has  been  sent 
in,  notice  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  Extension  Division  so  that  the 
material  will  not  be  sent  at  the  wrong  time  and  also  that  duplication 
may  be  avoided. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Seven  days  are  allowed  for  time  taken  in 
transit.  The  group  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each 
package  kept  over  the  allotted  time. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are 
paid  by  the  borrower. 

University  Extension  Division 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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SCHEDULE   OF   MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:     Allen,  Baker,  and  Bellamann 

Date 


1.  Hervey  Allen 

Led  by  

2.  Karle  Wilson  Baker 


Led  by  

3.  Henry  Bellamann 

Led  by  

References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 


Second  Meeting:      Crowell,  Dargan,  and  Davidson 

Date 


1.  Grace   Noll   Crowell 


Led  by 


2.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan 

Led  by  

3.  Donald  Davidson 

References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 

Third  Meeting :   Giltinan,  Heyward,  and  Houston 

Date __. 


1.  Caroline   Giltinan 

Led  by  _. 

2.  DuBose  Heyward 


Led  by  

3.  Margaret    Belle   Houston 

Led  by 

References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 
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Fourth  Meeting:    Jones,  Kirk,  and  Leitch 

Date 


1.  Howard   Mumford   Jones 


Led  by  

2.  Richard  R.  Kirk 


Led  by  

3.  Mary  Sinton  Leitch 

Led  by 


References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 

Fifth  Meeting:      McClure,  McCormick,  and  Maysi 

D  ate 

1.  John   McClure 

Led  by 


2.  Virginia    McCormick 

Led  by  

3.  Kadra   Maysi 

Led  by  


References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 

Sixth  Meeting:     Montgomery,  Moreland,  and  Noe 

Date ._. 

1.  Roselle   Mercier   Montgomery 

Led  by  

2.  John   Richard   Moreland 

3.  Cotton  Noe 

Led  by 


References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 
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Seventh  Meeting:     Percy,  Pinckney,  and  Ransom 

Date „ _ __ 

1.  William    Alexander    Percy 

2.  Josephine  Pinckney 

3.  John  Crowe  Ransom 

References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 

Eighth  Meeting:     Ravenel,  Reese,  and  Rice 

Date 


1.  Beatrice   Ravenel 


Led  by 

2.  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 


Led  by  

3.  Cale  Young  Rice 


Led  by  „ 

References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 


Ninth  Meeting:     Roberts,  Rutledge,  and  Starbuck 

Date _ 

1.  Elizabeth   Madox   Roberts 

Led  by  

2.  Archibald  Rutledge 

3.  Victor  Starbuck 

Led  by  

References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 
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Tenth  Meeting:     Tunstall,  Whiteside,  and  Winslow 

Date.. 


1.  Virginia  Lyne  Tunstall 

Led  by  

2.  Mary  Brent  Whiteside 

Led  by  

3.  Anne  Goodwin  Winslow 


Led  by  ... 
References  preferred: 
References  on  hand: 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  secondary  and 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary 
Societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13. 
It  was  organized  to  encourage  debating  in  a  definite,  systematic  fashion  among 
North  Carolina  high  school  students.  The  query  of  that  year  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as  men.  Ninety  schools  took  part 
in  the  state-wide  debate  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant 
Garden  high  school,  of  Guilford  County,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady 
Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  was  the 
winner  in  the  final  contest  on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1913-14 

During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  moved 
onward  with  splendid  success.  It  received  the  additional  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  in  order  to  insure  its  permanence  and  enlarge  its 
usefulness  and  scope.  Everywhere,  all  over  the  State,  it  was  recognized  as  a 
definite,  big  part  of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful 
relation  with  every  community  and  every  person  in  North  Carolina.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  enrolled  in  the  Union  and  took  part  in  the  triangular 
debates  on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the 
final  contest.  Before  an  audience  of  2,000  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  3,  1914, 
the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  represented  by  Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and 
Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  final  contest  and 
was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative 
and  referendum   in  state-icide   legislation. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1914-15 

The  contest  of  1914-15  was  the  most  successful  which  had  yet  been  held. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  90  counties  became  members  of  the  Union. 
Representing  them,  1,000  student-debaters  spoke,  March  26,  1915,  before  large 
audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  all  over  North  Carolina,  on 
the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsi- 
dizing its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest. 
Before   another   splendid    audience   in    Memorial    Hall,   on   April   9,    1915,   the 
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Wilson  high  school,  represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel 
Gardner,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1915-16 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools,  represented  by  1,300  debaters, 
enrolled  in  the  Union  during  the  fall  of  1915  for  a  great  state-wide  debate, 
March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt 
the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy.  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  debates 
and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and 
Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Graham  high  school.  Five 
hundred  visitors  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  and  the  other  features  of  High  School  Week. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1916-17 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  ResolveDj  That  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railways.  The  state-wide  contest  on  March  31,  1917,  was 
participated  in  by  1,324  student-debaters,  representing  331  schools.  Seventy- 
four  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  representatives  to  Chapel  Hill 
to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis, 
affirmative  speakers  of  the  Waynesville  high  school,  were  victorious  from  the 
total  number  of  296  debaters  present,  and  were  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup,  the  final  debate  being  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1917,  before 
an  audience  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  hall's  capacity. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1917-18 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes.  The  finals  were  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11  and  12,  1918,  when 
66  schools,  with  264  debaters,  participated.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  hotly  contested  debates  ever  held  on  the  Hill.  From  first  to  last 
the  good  sportsmanship  of  every  one  was  a  matter  of  most  favorable  comment. 
Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson  high  school,  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  decision  and  carried  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson  for  the  second  time,  Wilson  having  won  the  1915 
contest.  The  enrollment  of  high  schools  in  the  sixth  annual  contest  was  300. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1918-19 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Government 
should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  of  all  able-bodied 
men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hundred  and  eighty  high  schools,  in 
seventy-five  counties,  took  part  in  the  state-wide  discussion  of  this  subject  on 
April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,   numbering  164  debaters,  to  the   University  to  participate   in  the  final 
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contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady, 
representing  the  Durham  high  school,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  were 
successful  in  winning  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  May  2,  1919. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1919-20 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration. 
Forty-four  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  176 
debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high  school, 
representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  28,  1920. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1920-21 

Two  hundred  high  schools  took  part  in  the  ninth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  collective 
bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  industry.  Fifty 
high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters, 
to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins, 
of  the  Durham  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won 
the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  on  April  15,  1921. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1921-22 

The  query  discussed  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  taking  part 
in  the  tenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty  schools  won 
both  of  their  triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  debaters, 
to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 
Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  of  the  Durham  high  school, 
representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  7,  1922. 
Since  the  Durham  high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1921 
and  1922,  this  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  first  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1913 
by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1922-23 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual  contest  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
Sixty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  speakers, 
to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and 
Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side 
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of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  13,  1923.  The  contest  of  this  year  was 
regarded  as  highly  successful  in  all  respects. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-24 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
twelfth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  canceled.  Seventy-one  high  schools 
won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  284  speakers,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr, 
of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query,  won 
the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  April  11,  1924.  The  contest  of  this  year  was  regarded  as  very 
successful. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1924-25 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  high  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That 
North  Carolina  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act. 
Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing 
the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup 
in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  10,  1925.  Since  the  Wilson 
high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1924  and  1925,  this  high 
school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup, 
the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923  by  the  inter- 
collegiate debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  contest  of  1924-25, 
which  revolved  around  a  question  of  interest  throughout  the  state  and  one 
on  which  the  voters  of  the  state  had  taken  a  referendum  in  the  fall  of  1924, 
takes  high  rank  among  all  the  debates  which  have  been  held  since  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1925-26 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
fourteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  North  Carolina  should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  an  eight-months'  school  term.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their 
triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  268  debaters,  to  the 
University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Mell  Efird  and  Miss  Loretta 
Carroll,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  on  April  16,  1926. 
The  contest  of  1925-26,  which  centered  around  an  important  state  question, 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  state-wide  high  school  debating 
contests  to  be  conducted  since  the  Union  was  organized  in  1912-13.  Since  the 
second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  had  been  won  permanently  in  1925  by  the 
Wilson  high  school,  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University  provided 
a  new  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  third  one,  in  1926. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  1926-27 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  fifteenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  the  Curtis-Reed  bill,  providing  for  a  federal 
department  of  education.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular 
debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  1  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
268  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest.  Harry  Gump 
and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  15.  1927.  The  contest  of 
1926-27,  centering  around  the  question  of  a  federal  department  of  education, 
was  regarded  as  a  highly  successful  contest. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1927-28 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  195  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
sixteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill.  Fifty  high 
schools  won  both  sides  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  debating 
contest  on  April  6  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  participate  in  the  final  contest.  Henry  Roper  and  Hal  Hopper,  of 
the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the 
query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  a  spirited  final  debate, 
which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1928.  The  contest  of  1927-28. 
which  brought  about  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  McNary-Haugen  farm 
relief  bill  by  high  school  speakers  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  was  regarded  as 
very  successful. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1928-29 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  sho-uld  join  the  World  Court.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  adhere  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  has  been 
discussed  at  length  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  both  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  Congress  and  in  many  forums  throughout  the  country.  The  proposal  of 
the  membership  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  Court  presents  to  the 
American  public  one  of  the  most  significant  post-war  questions  which  it 
has  had  to  consider.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  has  many 
advocates  and  many  opponents,  in  so  far  as  adherence  to  it  by  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  The  importance  of  the  general  problem  of  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court  warrants,  it  seems  to  the  committee, 
the  consideration  of  this  question  this  year  by  the  member  schools  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  articles  carried 
in   the   handbook. 
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REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a  query, 
to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  extend- 
ing in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  secondary 
school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  a  triangular  debate,  the 
status  and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  con- 
venience of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of 
the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority  of 
the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students 
who  are  in  the  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior 
plan,  unless  these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from,  or  awarded 
diplomas  by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools. 
If  such  students  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are, 
of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1, 
1928,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on  the 
negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding 
the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  the 
schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more  than 
fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In   the    debates    of   the    High    School    Debating    Union,    the    order    of 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  negative. 
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The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative, 
negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  reversal  of 
this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate,  provided  that 
such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  beforehand  by 
responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  local 
debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
out the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case  only  those  schools 
whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be  entitled 
to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the  two  teams 
remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each  school  sending  its 
team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union  and 
the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  place,  then  the  remain- 
ing school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others,  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be 
entitled  to  contest  publicly  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup.  (The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be 
determined  by  means  of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  succes* 
sion  shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with 
legitimate  assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their 
school  systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice, 
suggestions,  discussions,  and  criticisms. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either  team, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  with- 
out consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the 
debate.  They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 
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4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  announce 
the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given 
to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should 
be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best; 
that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It  wishes,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful  consideration 
and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  No.  18.  In  cases  where  necessary,  the 
principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action  among  themselves 
as  they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means  to  see  to  it 
that  wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit  is  given  in 
his  speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 

For  further  information  address 

E.   R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 


Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  join  the  World  Court. 
EXPLANATIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and  denniteness  of  issue  in  the  contests 
of  the  High  School  Debating  LTnion  of  North  Carolina  for  this  year,  the 
following  explanations  and  limitations  of  the  query  as  stated  above  are  ex- 
pressly set  down: 

1.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  subject  of 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  Court,  it  is  definitely  under- 
stood that  all  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  adherence 
will  be  waived  from  consideration  in  the  discussions. 

2.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  as  this  is 
given  above  contemplates  that  the  United  States  should  adhere,  under  the 
Harding-Hughes  reservations,  to  the  protocol  and  statute  establishing  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The  affirmative  position  will  be 
that  of  advocating  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court 
statute  under  the  Harding-Hughes  reservations.  The  negative  attitude  will 
be  that  of  opposing  the  affirmative  position.  The  Harding-Hughes  reserva- 
tions are  stated  below.  The  statute  of  the  World  Court  is  also  reproduced 
below. 

S.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  as  this  is 
given  above  does  not  contemplate  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
the  optional  compulsory  arbitration  features  of  the  World  Court  statute 
as  these  features  are  included  in  article  3G  of  the  World  Court  statute. 

THE  HARDING-HUGHES  RESERVATIONS 

The  Harding-Hughes  reservations,  which  are  the  conditions  on  which 
speakers  on  the  affirmative  will  advocate  the  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  World  Court  statute,  are  as  follows: 

I.  That  such  adhesion  shall  not  be  taken  to  involve  any  legal  relation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  assumption 
of  any  obligations  by  the  United  States  under  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  constituting  part  I  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 

II.  That  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  through 
representatives  designated  for  the  purpose  and  upon  an  equality  with  the  other 
States  Members,  respectively,  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  any  and  all  proceedings  of  either  the  council  or  the  assembly  for 
the  election  of  judges  or  deputy-judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  or  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

III.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Court  as  determined  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
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IV.  That  the  statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
adjoined  to  the  protocol  shall  not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

STATUTE  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Article  1.  A  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  article  14  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  Court  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized 
by  the  conventions  of  The  Hague  of  1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special 
tribunals  of  arbitration  to  which  states  are  always  at  liberty  to  submit  their 
disputes  for  settlement. 

CHAPTER   I 
Organization  of  the  Court 

Art.  2.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  shall  be  com- 
posed of  a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected  regardless  of  their  nationality 
from  among  persons  of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the  qualifications 
required  in  their  respective  countries  for  appointments  to  the  highest  judicial 
offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in  international  law. 

Art.  3.  The  Court  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members:  eleven  judges  and 
four  deputy-judges.  The  number  of  judges  and  deputy-judges  may  here- 
after be  increased  by  the  assembly,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  a  total  of  fifteen  judges  and  six  deputy-judges. 

Art.  4.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  the  assembly  and 
by  the  council  from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the  national  groups  in  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  represented  in  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  list  of  candidates  shall  be  drawn 
up  by  national  groups  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  their  governments  under 
the  same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  members  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  by  article  44  of  the  convention  of  The  Hague  of  1907  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international   disputes. 

Art.  5.  At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election,  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  address  a  written  request  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  belonging  to  the  states  mentioned  in  the 
annex  to  the  covenant  or  to  the  states  which  join  the  League  subsequently, 
and  to  the  persons  appointed  under  paragraph  2  of  article  4,  inviting  them  to 
undertake  within  a  given  time,  by  national  groups,  the  nomination  of  persons 
in  a  position  to  accept  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four  persons,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  of  their  own  nationality.  In  no  case  must  the  number  of 
candidates  nominated  be  more  than  double  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled. 
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Art.  6.  Before  making  these  nominations,  each  national  group  is  recom- 
mended to  consult  its  highest  court  of  justice,  its  legal  faculties  and  schools 
of  law,  and  its  national  academies  and  national  sections  of  international 
academies  devoted  to  the  study  of  law. 

Art.  7.  The  secretary-general  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  prepare  a 
list  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons  thus  nominated.  Save  as  pro- 
vided in  article  12,  paragraph  2,  these  shall  be  the  only  persons  eligible  for 
appointment. 

The  secretary-general  shall  submit  this  list  to  the  assembly  and  to  the 
council. 

Art.  8.  The  assembly  and  the  council  shall  proceed  independently  of  one 
another  to  elect,  firstly  the  judges,  then  the  deputy-judges. 

Art.  9.  At  every  election,  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind  that  not  only 
should  all  the  persons  appointed  as  members  of  the  Court  possess  the  quali- 
fications required,  but  the  whole  body  also  should  represent  the  main  forms 
of  civilization  and  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world. 

Art.  10.  These  candidates  who  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in 
the  assembly  and  in  the  council  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  national  of  the  same  member  of  the  League 
being  elected  by  the  votes  of  both  the  assembly  and  the  council,  the  eldest  of 
these  only  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

Art.  11.  If,  after  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  the  election, 
one  or  more  seats  remain  to  be  filled,  a  second  and,  if  necessary,  a  third 
meeting  shall  take  place. 

Art.  12.  If,  after  the  third  meeting,  one  or  more  seats  still  remain  un- 
filled, a  joint  conference  consisting  of  six  members,  three  appointed  by  the 
assembly  and  three  by  the  council,  may  be  formed,  at  any  time,  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  the  assembly  or  the  council  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  one 
name  for  each  seat  still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the  assembly  and  the  council  for 
their  respective  acceptance. 

If  the  conference  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  any  person  who  fulfills 
the  required  conditions,  he  may  be  included  in  its  list,  even  though  he  was 
not  included  in  the  list  of  nominations  referred  to  in  articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  successful  in  pro- 
curing an  election,  those  members  of  the  Court  who  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed shall,  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  council,  proceed  to  fill  the 
vacant  seats  by  selection  from  among  those  candidates  who  have  obtained 
votes  either  in  the  assembly  or  in  the  council. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  among  the  judges,  the  eldest  judge 
shall   have  a  casting  vote. 

Art.  13.  The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  for  nine  years.  They 
may  be  re-elected. 

They  shall  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  until  their  places  have  been 
filled.  Though  replaced,  they  shall  finish  any  cases  which  they  may  have  begun. 
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Art.  14.  Vacancies  which  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  same  method 
as  that  laid  down  for  the  first  election.  A  member  of  the  Court  elected  to 
replace  a  member  whose  period  of  appointment  had  not  expired  will  hold  the 
appointment   for   the   remainder   of   his    predecessor's   term. 

Art.  15.  Deputy-judges  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  order  laid  down 
in  a  list. 

This  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Court  and  shall  have  regard  firstly  to 
priority  of  election  and  secondly  to  age. 

Art.  16.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Court  may  not  exercise  any  politi- 
cal or  administrative  function.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  deputy- 
judges  except  when  performing  their  duties     on  the  Court. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  17.  No  member  of  the  Court  can  act  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate 
in  any  case  of  an  international  nature.  This  provision  only  applies  to  the 
deputy-judges  as  regards  cases  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  functions  on  the  Court. 

No  member  may  participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case  in  which  he  has 
previously  taken  an  active  part,  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of 
the  contesting  parties,  or  as  a  member  of  a  national  or  international  court, 
or  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  18.  A  member  of  the  Court  cannot  be  dismissed  unless,  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  members,  he  has  ceased  to  fulfill  the  required 
conditions. 

Formal  notification  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary-general  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  by  the  registrar. 

This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

Art.  19.  The  members  of  the  Court,  when  engaged  on  the  business  of 
the  Court,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities- 
Art.  20.  Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before  taking  up  his  duties, 
make  a  solemn  declaration  in  open  court  that  he  will  exercise  his  powers 
impartially   and  conscientiously. 

Art.  21.  The  Court  shall  elect  its  president  and  vice-president  for  three 
years;  they  may  be   re-elected. 

It  shall  appoint  a   registrar. 

The  duties  of  registrar  of  the  Court  shall  not  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
those   of   secretary-general   of   the    Permanent   Court   of   Arbitration. 

Art.  22.     The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  be  established  at  The  Hague. 

The  president  and  registrar  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Art.  23.     A  session  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  Court,  this  session  shall  begin 
on  the  15th  of  June,  and  shall  continue  for  so  long  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  finish  the  cases  on  the  list. 
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The  president  may  summon  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Court  when- 
ever necessary. 

Art.  24.  If,  for  some  special  reason,  a  member  of  the  Court  considers 
that  he  should  not  take  part  in  the  decision  of  a  particular  case,  he  shall 
so  inform  the  president. 

If  the  president  considers  that  for  some  special  reason  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  should  not  sit  on  a  particular  case,  he  shall  give  him 
notice  accordingly. 

If  in  any  such  case  the  member  of  the  Court  and  the  president  disagree, 
the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Art.  25.  The  full  Court  shall  sit  except  when  it  is  expressly  provided 
otherwise. 

If  eleven  judges  cannot  be  present,  the  number  shall  be  made  up  by 
calling  on   deputy-judges   to   sit. 

If,  however,  eleven  judges  are  not  available,  a  quorum  of  nine  judges 
shall   suffice   to   constitute  the   Court. 

Art.  26.  Labor  cases,  particularly  cases  referred  to  in  part  XIII  (Labor) 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ofjher 
treaties  of  peace,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Court  under  the 
following   conditions: 

The  Court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  chamber  of  five  judges, 
selected  so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  article  9. 
In  addition,  two  judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a 
judge  who  finds  it  impossible  to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases  will 
be  heard  and  determined  by  this  chamber.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  de- 
mand, the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of  judges  provided  for  in  article 
25.  On  all  occasions  the  judges  will  be  assisted  by  four  technical  assessors 
sitting  with  them,  but  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  chosen  with  a  view 
to   insuring   a  just    representation    of   the   competing   interests. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as  a  judge  in 
the  chamber  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  president  will  invite 
one  of  the  other  judges  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other 
party  in   accordance   with   article   31. 

Technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular  case  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  procedure  under  article  30  from  a  list  of  "assessors  for 
labor  cases"  composed  of  two  persons  nominated  by  each  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  an  equivalent  number  nominated  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  labor  office.  The  governing  body  will  nominate,  as  to  one  half, 
representatives  of  the  workers,  and  as  to  one  half,  representatives  of  em- 
ployers from  the  list  referred  to  in  article  412  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and   the  corresponding  articles   of  the  other  treaties  of  peace. 

In  labor  cases  the  International  Labor  office  shall  be  at  liberty  to  furnish 
the  Court  with  all  relevant  information,  and  for  this  purpose  the  director 
of  that  office  shall  receive  copies  of  all  the  written  proceedings. 
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Art.  27.  Cases  relating  to  transit  and  communications,  particularly  cases 
referred  to  in  part  XII  (ports,  waterways  and  railways)  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other  treaties  of  peace 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Court  under  the   following  conditions: 

The  Court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a  special  chamber  of  five  judges, 
selected  so  far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of  article  9. 
In  addition,  two  judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a 
judge  who  finds  it  impossible  to  sit.  If  the  parties  so  demand,  cases  will  be 
heard  and  determined  by  this  chamber.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  demand, 
the  Court  will  sit  with  the  number  of  judges  provided  for  in  article  25.  When 
desired  by  the  parties  or  decided  by  the  Court,  the  judges  will  be  assisted 
by  four  technical  assessors  sitting  with  them,  but  without  the   right  to  vote. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the  parties  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the 
chamber  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  president  will  invite 
one  of  the  other  judges  to  retire  in  favor  of  a  judge  chosen  by  the  other 
party  in  accordance  with  article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for  each  particular  case  in 
accordance  with  rules  of  procedure  under  article  30  from  a  list  of  "assessors 
for  transit  and  communications  cases"  composed  of  two  persons  nominated 
by  each  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Art.  28.  The  special  chambers  provided  for  in  articles  26  and  27  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  sit  elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague. 

Art.  29.  With  a  view  to  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business,  the  Court  shall 
form  annually  a  chamber  composed  of  three  judges  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  contesting  parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases  by  summary  procedure. 

Art.  30.  The  Court  shall  frame  rules  for  regulating  its  procedure.  In 
particular,  it  shall  lay  down  rules   for  summary  procedure. 

Art.  31.  Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  contesting  party  shall  retain 
their  right  to  sit  in  the  case  before  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  bench  a  judge  of  the  nationality  of  one 
of  the  parties  only,  the  other  party  may  select  from  among  the  deputy-judges 
a  judge  of  its  nationality,  if  there  be  one.  If  there  should  not  be  one,  the  party 
may  choose  a  judge,  preferably  from  among  those  persons  who  have  been 
nominated  as  candidates  as  provided  in  articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  bench  no  judge  of  the  nationality  of  the 
contesting  parties,  each  of  these  may  proceed  to  select  or  choose  a  judge 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same  interest,  they  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  provisions,  be  reckoned  as  one  party  only.  Any 
doubt  upon  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Judges  selected  or  chosen  as  laid  down  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this 
article  shall  fulfill  the  conditions  required  by  articles  2,  16,  17,  20,  24,  of  this 
statute.  They  shall  take  part  in  the  decision  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
colleagues. 
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Art.  32.  The  judges  shall  receive  an  annual  indemnity  to  be  determined 
by  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the  proposal  of  the  council. 
This  indemnity  must  not  be  decreased  during  the  period  of  a  judge's 
appointment. 

The  president  shall  receive  a  special  grant  for  his  period  of  office,  to  be 
fixed   in   the   same  way. 

The  vice-president,  judges  and  deputy-judges  shall  receive  a  grant  for 
the  actual  performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way. 

Traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be 
refunded  to  judges  and  deputy- judges  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of 
the   Court. 

Grants  due  to  judges  selected  or  chosen  as  provided  in  article  31  shall 
be  determined  in  the  same  way. 

The  salary  of  the  registrar  shall  be  decided  by  the  council  upon  the 
proposal   of   the   Court. 

The  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  lay  down,  on  the  proposal  of 
the  council,  a  special  regulation  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  retiring 
pensions  may  be  given  to  the  personnel  of  the  Court. 

Art.  33.  The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be  borne  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  assembly  upon  the 
proposal   of    the    council. 

CHAPTER  II 

Competence  of  the  Court 

Art.  34.  Only  states  or  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  parties 
in  cases  before  the  Court. 

Art.  35.  The  Court  shall  be  open  to  members  of  the  League  and  also 
to  states  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  covenant. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall  be  open  to  other  states  shall, 
subject  to  the  special  provisions  contained  in  treaties  in  force,  be  laid  down 
by  the  council,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  provisions  place  the  parties  in  a 
position  of  inequality  before  the  Court. 

When  a  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a 
party  to  a  dispute,  the  Court  will  fix  the  amount  which  that  party  is  to 
contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Court. 

Art.  36.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the 
parties  refer  to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  treaties  and 
conventions  in   force. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  states  mentioned  in  the 
annex  to  the  covenant  may,  either  when  signing  or  ratifying  the  protocol 
to  which  the  present  statute  is  adjoined,  or  at  a  later  moment,  declare  that 
they  recognize  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special  agreement,  in 
relation  to  any  other  member  or  state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  in  all  or  any  of  the  classes  of  legal  disputes  concerning: 

(a)  The   interpretation    of   a   treaty; 

(b)  Any   question    of    international    law; 
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(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact,  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a 
breach   of   an   international   obligation; 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  an  international  obligation. 

The  declaration  referred  to  above  may  be  made  unconditionally  or  on 
condition  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several  or  certain  members  or  states, 
or  for  a  certain  time. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the   Court. 

Art.  37.  When  a  treaty  or  convention  in  force  provides  for  the  reference 
of  a  matter  to  a  tribunal  to  be  instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Court    will    be    such    tribunal. 

Art.   38.     The   Court   shall   apply: 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  particular,  establishing 
rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting  states; 

2.  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as 
law; 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized   nations; 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  59,  judicial  decisions  and  the 
teachings  of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as 
subsidiary  means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law.  This  provision  shall 
not  prejudice  the  power  of  the  Court  to  decide  a  case  ex  aequo  et  bono,  if 
the  parties  agree  thereto. 

CHAPTER  III 

Procedure 

Art.  39.  The  official  languages  of  the  Court  shall  be  French  and  English. 
If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  French,  the  judg- 
ment will  be  delivered  in  French.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall 
be  conducted   in   English,  the  judgment   will   be   conducted   in   English. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to  which  language  shall  be  employed, 
each  party  may,  in  the  pleadings,  use  the  language  which  it  prefers;  the 
decision  of  the  Court  will  be  given  in  French  and  English.  In  this  case  the 
Court  will  at  the  same  time  determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be  con- 
sidered  as   authoritative. 

The  Court  may,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  authorize  a  language  other 
than   French  or   English   to   be   used. 

Art.  40.  Cases  are  brought  before  the  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
by  the  notification  of  the  special  agreement,  or  by  a  written  application 
addressed  to  the  registrar.  In  either  case  the  subject  of  dispute  and  the 
contesting  parties  must  be  indicated. 

The  registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate  the  application  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

He  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  through  the 
secretary-general. 
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Art.  41.  The  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  indicate  if  it  considers  that 
circumstances  so  require,  any  provisional  measure  which  ought  to  be  taken 
to  reserve  the  respective  rights   of  either  party. 

Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  of  the  measures  suggested  shall  forth- 
with be  given  to   the  parties   and   the   council. 

Art.   42.     The   parties   shall   be   represented   by   agents. 

They  may  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  or  advocates  before  the  Court. 

Art.    43.     The    procedure    shall    consist    of    two    parts:    written    and    oral. 

The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  communication  to  the  judges 
and  to  the  parties  of  cases,  counter-cases  and,  if  necessary,  replies;  also 
all  papers   and   documents   in   support. 

These  communications  shall  be  made  through  the  registrar,  in  the  order 
and  within  the  time  fixed   by  the   Court. 

A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one  party  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  other  party. 

The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  hearing  by  the  Court  of  witnesses, 
experts,  agents,  counsel  and  advocates. 

Art.  44.  For  the  service  of  all  notices  upon  persons  other  than  the, 
agents,  counsel  and  advocates,  the  Court  shall  apply  direct  to  the  government 
of  the  state  upon  whose  territory  the  notice  has  to  be  served. 

The  same  provision  shall  apply  whenever  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure evidence  on  the  spot. 

Art.  45.  The  hearing  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  president  or, 
in  his  absence,  of  the  vice-president;  if  both  are  absent,  the  senior  judge 
shall  preside. 

Art.  46.  The  hearing  in  Court  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Court  shall 
decide  otherwise,  or  unless  the  parties  demand  that  the  public  be  not 
admitted. 

Art.  47.  Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing,  and  signed  by  the 
registrar    and    the   president. 

These   minutes   shall  be  the   only   authentic   record. 

Art.  48.  The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  shall 
decide  the  form  and  time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments, 
and  make  all  arrangements  connected  with  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Art.  49.  The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing  begins,  call  upon  the 
agents  to  produce  any  document,  or  to  supply  any  explanations.  Formal 
note  shall  be  taken  of  any  refusal. 

Art.  50.  The  Court  may  at  any  time,  intrust  any  individual,  body,  bureau, 
commission  or  other  organization  that  it  may  select,  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  an  inquiry  or  giving  an  expert  opinion. 

Art.  51.  During  the  hearing,  any  relevant  questions  are  to  be  put  to  the 
witnesses  and  experts  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Court  in  the 
rules   of   procedure    referred   to   in    article   30. 
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Art.  52.  After  the  Court  has  received  the  proofs  and  evidence  within 
the  time  specified  for  the  purpose,  it  may  refuse  to  accept  any  further  oral 
or  written  evidence  that  one  party  may  desire  to  present  unless  the  other 
side   consents. 

Art.  53.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  shall  not  appear  before  the  Court, 
or  shall  fail  to  defend  his  case,  the  other  party  may  call  upon  the  Court 
to  decide  in  favor  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy  itself  not  only  that  it  has 
jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  articles  36  and  37,  but  also  that  the  claim 
is  well  founded  in  fact  and  law. 

Art.  54.  When,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court,  the  agents,  advocates 
and  counsel  have  completed  their  presentation  of  the  case,  the  president  shall 
declare   the   hearing   closed. 

The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  the  judgment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shall  take  place  in  private  and  remain  secret. 

Art.  55.  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges 
present   at   the  hearing. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  or  his  deputy  shall 
have  a  casting  vote. 

Art.  56.     The  judgment  shall  state  the   reasons   on  which  it  is  based. 
It   shall   contain   the   names   of   the   judges   who   have   taken   part    in   the 
decision. 

Art.  57.  If  the  judgment  does  not  represent  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  dissenting  judges  are  entitled  to  deliver 
a  separate  opinion. 

Art.  58.  The  judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  by  the 
registrar.  It  shall  be  read  in  open  Court,  due  notice  having  been  given  to 
the  agents. 

Art.  59.  The  decision  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except  between 
the  parties  and  in  respect  of  that  particular  case. 

Art.  60.  The  judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
pute as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  judgment,  the  Court  shall  construe 
it  upon  the  request  of  any  party. 

Art.  61.  An  application  for  revision  of  a  judgment  can  be  made  only 
when  it  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
a  decisive  factor,  which  fact  was,  when  the  judgment  was  given,  unknown 
to  the  Court  and  also  to  the  party  claiming  revision,  always  provided  that 
such  ignorance  was  not  due  to  negligence. 

The  proceedings  for  revision  will  be  opened  by  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  expressly  recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact,  recognizing  that  it 
has  such  a  character  as  to  lay  the  case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring  the 
application   admissible  on  this   ground. 

The  Court  may  require  previous  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  judgment 
before   it  admits   proceedings   in   revision. 
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The  application  for  revision  must  be  made  at  latest  within  six  months 
of  the  discovery  of  the  new  fact. 

No  application  for  revision  may  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  sentence. 

Art.  62.  Should  a  state  consider  that  it  has  an  interest  of  a  legal 
nature  which  may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the  case,  it  may  submit  a 
request  to  the  Court  to  be  permitted  to  intervene  as  a  third  party. 

It  will  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  this  request. 

Art.  63.  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  convention  to  which  states  other 
than  those  concerned  in  the  case  are  parties  is  in  question,  the  registrar  shall 
notify  all  such  states  forthwith. 

Every  state  so  notified  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings;  but 
if  it  uses  this  right,  the  construction  given  by  the  judgment  will  be  equally 
binding    upon    it. 

Art.  64.  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each  party  shall  bear  its 
own    costs. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 


WORLD  COURT  GROWS  AS  A  FORCE  FOR  PEACE 

[By  R.  L.  Duffus  in  The  New  York  Times,  September  16,  1928.] 

When  Charles  Evans  Hughes  takes  his  seat  in  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  at  its  next  meeting  he  will  find  himself  part  of  an 
institution  which  is  associated  with  long-standing  American  traditions.  Our 
official  policy,  as  well  as  our  public  opinion,  has  pointed  for  many  years 
toward  the  use  and  development  of  international  law  to  help  keep  the  peace. 
Our  rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  seem  in  the  long  run  merely  an 
episode,  not  the  assertion  of  a  new  tendency  toward  isolation. 

European  commentators  are  not  altogether  in  error  if  they  persist  in 
regarding  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  kind  of  ambassador  without  portfolio.  He  cannot 
commit  the  United  States  any  more  than  if  he  came  from  Siam,  but  he  will 
represent  an  American  viewpoint  which  may  be  more  important  than  any 
official  action.  It  is  not  often  that  the  Court  will  have  such  an  opportunity. 
The  combination  of  experience  as  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  as  head  of  the  state  department  has  a  significance  which  cannot  easily 
be  overstated. 

The  roots  of  the  World  War  can  be  traced  almost  as  far  back  as  human 
history  goes.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Mr.  Hughes'  predecessor,  retired  because  he 
wished  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  a  compilation  of  seventy  or  eighty  massive 
volumes  which  will  cover  the  field  in  minute  detail.  The  Court  is  derived  from 
all  the  attempts  that  have  ever  been  made  to  settle  international  disputes  by 
reasoning  rather  than  by  fighting. 

A  Dream  Six  Centuries  Old 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  world  peace  ideal  are  Pierre 
Dubois  and  Emeric  Cruce,  both  Frenchmen,  who  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago  discussed  a  world  court  in  separate  treatises  published  a  few  years  apart. 
Grotius,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  sword  should 
yield  to  the  parchment.  And  in  the  next  century  two  great  philosophers, 
Rousseau  and  Kant,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  problems  of  perpetuating 
world  peace.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  against  Great  Britain  in 
1872  was  perhaps  the  first  practical  attempt  to  put  some  of  these  theories  to 
the  test.  It  was  a  triumph  of  arbitration  based  upon  an  analysis  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  was  the  more  triumphant  because  the  exploits  of  the  Alabama 
as  a  Confederate  privateer  had  come  near  involving  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  war.  Proposals  for  an  international  court  were  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  States  after  this  incident. 

Twenty-five  years  later  President  McKinley,  in  his  first  inaugural  message, 
declared  that  our  foreign  policy  had  always  looked  toward  "the  adjustment 
of  difficulties  by  judicial  methods  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.''  The  senti- 
ment acquired  an  ironical  aspect  the  next  year  when  the  United  States  went 
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to  war  against  Spain — a  conflict  that  might  have  been  avoided  with  a  little 
home  patience.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  well  meant.  In 
1S99,  after  the  crusade  against  the  Spanish  had  dwindled  into  a  guerrilla  war 
against  the  Fillipinos,  President  McKinley  gave  Secretary  Hay  instructions 
to  draw  up  plans  for  a  court  to  which  all  nations  might  submit  "questions  of 
disagreement  among  them,  excepting  such  as  may  relate  to  or  involve  their 
political   independence   or   territorial   integrity.'' 

This  was  the  first  step  toward  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  which,  as  Manley  Hudson  has  pointed  out,  was  neither  permanent 
nor  a  court.  But  the  Court  at  The  Hague  has  a  bearing  on  the  new  World 
Court  and  on  Mr.  Hughes'  new  job  because  it  was  the  older  Court's  inade- 
quacies which  made  the  new  one  seem  necessary.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  is 
really  nothing  but  a  handy  list  of  candidates  from  which  nations  may  choose 
arbiters  if  they  wish  to. 

President  Roosevelt  realized  this  weakness  and  instructed  the  American 
delegates  to  the  second  Hague  conference  in  1907  to  propose  a  permanent 
court  "composed  of  judges  who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else,  who  are 
paid  adequate  salaries,  who  have  no  other  occupation,  and  who  will  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international  causes  by  judicial 
methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility.''  This  is  precisely  what 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  intended  to  be. 

The  Hague  tribunal  in  1914  was  as  useless  as  an  umbrella  in  a  hurricane. 
Perhaps  any  international  tribunal  would  have  been  in  such  an  emergency. 
It  was  on  the  theory  that  if  peaceable  means  of  obtaining  international  justice 
were  in  existence  and  always  available  such  emergencies  might  not  arise,  that 
article  XIV  was  written  into  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Article 
XIV  did  not  go  into  details.  It  said  that  there  should  be  a  court  "competent 
to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  character  which  the 
parties  thereto  submit  to  it."  It  also  gave  the  tribunal  power  to  render 
advisory  opinions  upon  disputes  or  questions  referred  to  it  by  the  council  or 
assembly  of  the  League. 

The  plan  of  organization  was  drawn  up  at  The  Hague,  in  June  and  July, 
1920,  by  an  international  commission  of  which  Elihu  Root  was  a  member. 
As  finally  completed,  and  as  adopted  the  same  year  by  the  League,  it  was 
substantially  Colonel  Roosevelt's  original  American  proposal.  To  keep  it  as 
distinct  as  possible  from  the  other  organs  of  the  League  it  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  separately.  By  September,  1921,  enough 
states  had  ratified  to  bring  the  treaty  into  force.  The  members  of  the  tribunal 
were  chosen  during  the  same  month  and  held  their  first  session  at  The  Hague 
early  in   1922. 

The  Court  was  at  first  open  only  to  members  of  the  League,  or  to  nations 
mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  League  covenant — the  latter  provision  being 
made  in  order  to  include  the  United  States.  But  the  council  almost  immedi- 
ately adopted  a  resolution  opening  the  doors  to  any  nation  which  would  agree 
to  keep  the  peace  and  respect  the  Court's  award  either  in  a  particular  case 
or  in  all  cases  which  might  arise. 
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Every  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Court  completely  international.  Mr. 
Root's  plan  for  the  election  of  judges,  which  was  the  one  adopted,  made 
clever  use  of  the  national  groups  which  make  up  the  old  Hague  tribunal. 
Each  of  these  groups  was  to  nominate  four  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than 
two  could  be  of  its  own  nationality.  From  this  panel  the  council  and  assembly 
of  the  League  were  delegated  to  select  the  eleven  judges  and  four  deputy- 
judges  who  make  up  the  Court.  These  were  to  be  chosen  "regardless  of  their 
nationality  from  among  persons  of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  in  their  respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the 
highest  judicial  offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in  inter- 
national law."  It  was  under  this  statute  that  John  Bassett  Moore,  one  of 
America's  two  or  three  foremost  authorities  in  his  field,  was  elected  in  1921. 
Mr.  Hughes  comes  easily  within  the  same  definition,  though  he  has  been  con- 
cerned more  with  the  practice  of  international  relations  than  with  their  legal 
theories. 

The  System  of  Election 

Each  candidate  must  have  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  in  both  the 
assembly  and  the  council.  The  judges  are  elected  for  nine  years.  The  eleven 
who  compose  the  permanent  bench  are  not  permitted  to  hold  any  political  or 
administrative  office.  The  deputy-judges  are  called  in  only  when  one  or  more 
of  the  regular  judges  cannot  attend.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  as  it  did  with 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  regular  procedure  of  election  is  followed. 
Thus  Mr.  Hughes  was  nominated  by  more  than  enough  countries  to  insure  his 
election,  though  other  names  were  also  brought  before  the  League.  Judges  are 
eligible  for  re-election  and  in  most  instances,  perhaps,  can  have  a  life  tenure 
if  they  wish  it.  Whether  they  wish  it  or  not  may  depend  upon  the  prestige 
which  the  Court  is  able  to  attain.  Perhaps  it  will  some  day  outrank  in  dignity 
and  importance  any  of  the  national  courts,  such  as  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

Precedence  of  Judges 

Incidentally  the  order  of  precedence  of  the  judges  in  diplomatic  functions 
has  already  become  a  vexed  question.  The  Court's  own  view  is  that  its  mem- 
bers should  hold  ambassadorial  rank,  a  point  not  yet  completely  conceded  by 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  They  do  enjoy,  however,  the  usual 
"diplomatic  privileges  and  exemptions." 

The  Court  is  headed  by  a  president  and  its  records  are  kept  by  a  registrar, 
both  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Court  itself,  serve  for  three  years,  and  are 
in  permanent  residence  at  The  Hague.  Sessions  are  held  once  a  year,  beginning 
at  the  middle  of  June  and  continuing  until  there  are  no  more  cases  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  If  any  emergency  arises,  the  president  may  summon  an  extraordinary 
session.  There  have  already  been  seven  such  sessions  and,  in  general,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Court  will  always  be  available  whenever  its  services  are  wanted. 
As  no  process  of  election  has  to  be  gone  through  with  in  order  to  bring  it 
together,  it  can  assemble  without  delay,  whereas  the  choice  of  arbiters  under 
the  old  Hague  tribunal  has  always  involved  loss  of  time. 
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There  are  various  arrangements  for  organizing  and  simplifying  procedure. 
In  labor  cases  and  also  in  cases  relating  to  transit  and  communication  a 
special  chamber  of  five  judges  is  provided  for.  They  are  aided  in  their 
judgments  by  four  "technical  assessors,"  who  are  experts  in  the  given  field 
but  who  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  Another  chamber  of  three  judges  has 
been  established  to  expedite  the  Court's  business  by  what  is  known  in  law  as 
summary  procedure — which  so  far  as  the  layman  is  concerned  means  cutting 
out  all  possible  red  tape  and  formality.  In  each  case  judges  of  the  nationality 
of  the  contending  parties  retain  their  right  to  sit.  If  one  or  both  of  the 
litigants  should  happen  to  have  no  representation  on  the  bench  the  vacancy 
can  be  filled  from  among  the  deputy-judges  or  from  among  persons  who  have 
been  nominated  as  candidates  for  the  Court. 

This  recognition  of  national  interests  seemed  to  be  necessary,  though  its 
principle  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  that  usually  prevailing  in  national  courts 
It  is  a  little  like  allowing  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown  each  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  bench  when  they  appear  before  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  a  recognition  that  the  judgments  at  The  Hague  must  be  enforced 
not  by  law  but  by  public  opinion  and  that  they  probably  will  not  be  enforced 
in  any  case  unless  the  litigants  are  convinced  that  they  have  been  treated  with 
scrupulous   fairness. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 

The  Court's  jurisdiction  is  very  carefully  defined.  It  includes,  by  special 
agreement  with  each  of  the  member  states,  the  interpretation  of  treaties, 
questions  of  international  law,  the  existence  of  facts  which,  if  proved,  would 
constitute  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation  and  the  reparation  to  be 
made  if  such  a  breach  has  occurred.  The  Court  is  the  official  tribunal  for  any 
matter  which  the  League  desires  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  competent  to  apply  inter- 
national conventions,  to  interpret  international  custom  and  to  lay  down  "the 
general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations." 

The  languages  used  are  French  and  English,  as  at  meetings  of  the  council 
and  assembly;  litigants  are  represented  by  agents  and  by  counsel;  the 
arguments  are  presented  both  orally  and  by  briefs,  and  the  Court  has  the 
right  to  appoint  an  individual  or  a  commission  to  investigate  and  render  an 
expert  opinion.  Opinions  are  rendered  by  a  majority  vote,  with  the  president 
or  his  deputy  casting  a  deciding  ballot  in  case  of  a  tie.  There  is  no  appeal 
unless  facts  that  are  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  litigation  are  brought 
forward. 

As  was,  perhaps,  natural  the  cases  so  far  dealt  with  have  been  relatively 
of  a  minor  nature.  The  first  was  that  of  a  British  vessel  carrying  munitions 
en  route  to  Poland  which  was  refused  passage  through  the  Kiel  Canal.  The 
question  turned  on  whether  Germany  would  have  violated  her  neutrality  in 
the  war  between  Poland  and  Russia  had  she  allowed  the  ship  to  pass.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Kiel  Canal  was  an  internationalized  waterway  and  that 
consequently  passage  should  have  been  permitted. 

The  second  case  was  a  damage  suit  brought  by  Greece  on  behalf  of  one  of 
its  subjects  against  Great  Britain  as  mandatory  in  Palestine.  The  interesting 
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point  was  that  the  Court  assumed  jurisdiction  over  Great  Britain's  protest. 
The  third  case  was  an  interpretation  of  claims  against  Bulgaria  under  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly.  The  fourth  and  fifth  cases  were  rehearings  of  the  second 
and  third. 

The  next  two  cases  had  to  do  with  German  interests  in  the  part  of  Silesia 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  These  instances 
give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  tangles  the  Court  had  to  unravel.  The  matters 
adjusted  would  not  have  caused  war  but  they  might  have  produced  long- 
continued  irritations.  And  a  background  of  long-continued  irritations  may 
make  war  more  probable. 

The  Court  has  also  rendered  a  number  of  advisory  opinions  at  the  request 
of  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These  have  had  to  do  with  a  variety 
of  subjects  from  the  nomination  of  delegates  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  which  was  the  first,  to  the  matter  of  Polish  postal  boxes  in  the 
free  city  of  Danzig.  Several  have  been  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  and  with  boundary  disputes.  In  this  respect  the  Court  is  fulfilling 
some  of  the  functions  of  our  own  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
additional  ones.  It  decides  what  the  covenant  of  the  League  means  in  disputed 
cases  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  interprets  the  constitution,  and  it  defines 
treaty  obligations  just  as  our  own  courts  define  statutory  rights  and  privi- 
leges. However,  it  can  go  much  further  in  the  matter  of  giving  advice  than  any 
Anglo-Saxon  or  American  court. 

At  first  thought  the  World  Court  would  not  be  considered  very  dangerous 
to  national  rights  or  sovereignty,  since  unlike  the  national  courts  of  the 
various  countries  it  has  no  machinery  of  enforcement.  Only  in  case  a  litigant 
goes  to  war  in  violation  of  a  Court  decision  do  the  scarecrow  sanctions  of  the 
famous  article  X  come  into  play,  and  even  then  nothing  can  be  done  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sensitiveness 
already  aroused  in  this  country  by  the  debate  over  the  League  of  Nations  the 
United  States  would  probably  have  handed  in  its  adhesion  without  question. 

President  Harding,  elected  in  large  part  by  the  votes  of  citizens  who 
wished  to  stay  out  of  the  League,  urged  that  we  join  the  Court  in  a  message 
to  the  Senate  on  February  24,  1923.  Mr.  Hughes,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
backed  the  President's  request  with  a  well  considered  argument  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  membership  in  the  Court  would  not  involve  us  with  the 
League  in  any  manner  dangerous  to  our  independence.  Mr.  Hughes,  however, 
suggested  that  we  attach  reservations  specifically  relieving  us  from  any 
obligations  toward  the  League,  and  giving  us  an  equal  voice  with  League 
members  in  the  selection  of  judges  and  in  any  amendments  to  the  statute  and 
protocol  which  created  the  Court. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  March,  1925,  passed  a  resolution  urging 
an  early  adherence  under  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hughes.  This  was 
followed,  in  January,  1926,  by  a  Senate  resolution  giving  its  consent  to  the 
protocol  with  five  reservations.  It  was  on  the  rock  of  two  of  these  reservations, 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  that  the  treaty  came  to  grief — at  least  for  the  time  being. 
The  fourth  provided,  first,  that  the  United  States  might  at  any  time  withdraw 
its  acceptance,  and,  second,  that  the  statute  establishing  the  Court  should  not 
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be  amended  without  our  consent.  This  last  went  beyond  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Hughes.  It  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  the  United 
States  a  privileged  position,  since  it  gave  us  a  veto  power  which  other  nations 
did  not  possess.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  with  the  proviso  that  the  other  mem- 
bers might  withdraw  their  agreement  to  it  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote — 
a  rather  neat  turning  of  the  tables. 

The  Fifth  Reservation 

The  fifth  reservation  stipulated  that  the  Court  should  not,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  "entertain  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
touching  any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the  United  States  has  or  claims  an 
interest.''  This  caused  prolonged  debate.  The  precedent  had  already  been  estab- 
lished that  advisory  opinions  could  not  be  rendered  if  any  recognized  party 
to  them  refused  to  accept  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  but  great  difficulties  were 
foreseen  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  United  States  did 
not  appear  as  a  litigant  but  merely  "claimed  an  interest." 

The  decision  finally  arrived  at  was  that  the  United  States  should  have  the 
same  privilege  as  any  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  objecting  to  a 
request  for  an  opinion  from  the  Court.  This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Court,  since  it  threatened  to  cause  long  delays  in 
the  submission  of  almost  any  advisory  question.  It  could  not  be  known  in 
advance  precisely  what  the  subjects  would  be  in  which  we  would  claim  an 
interest.  Probably,  under  the  current  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
almost  any  case  touching  upon  Latin  America  would  come  under  that  head. 
Any  cases  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  which  we  acquired  under  the 
independent  treaties  by  which  we  terminated  our  part  in  the  World  War  might 
also  be  included. 

But  though  the  compromises  made  by  the  members  of  the  Court  created 
difficulties  for  them  they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  win  American  support. 
The  counter-reservations  were  considered  unacceptable  by  President  Coolidge, 
public  opinion  had  been  stirred  against  the  Court  by  hostile  discussion,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hughes'  appointment  will  have 
an  effect  in  modifying  American  sentiment.  Perhaps,  too,  as  the  Court  sets 
new  precedents  and  its  action  in  a  given  crisis  can  be  foreseen  to  some 
extent,  the  fear  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  American  interests  will  be  allayed. 
What  debates  and  exchanges  of  notes  cannot  accomplish  may  be  achieved 
by  the  passing  of  time  and  the  growth  of  common^ense  attitudes  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean.  There  is  plenty  of  ground  for  this  hope  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  bugaboos  of  the  American  constitution,  foreseen  and  carefully  guarded 
against  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  have  nearly  all  vanished. 

FIFTY-TWO  NATIONS  ARE  IN  THE  COURT 

[Excerpts  from  World  Court  Information  Series,   issued  by  The   American   Foundation, 
Incorporated,  50.3  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  April  20,  1927.] 

Fifty-two  of  the  56  nations  that  are  members  of  the  League  have  signed 
the  protocol  of  the  Court.  These  52  nations  are  Abyssinia,  Albania,  Australia, 
Austria,    Belgium,    Bolivia,    Brazil,    British    Empire,   Bulgaria,    Canada,   Chile, 
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China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Hungary,  India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan,  Latvia,  Liberia,  Lithuania, 
Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Salvador,  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Siam,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Twelve 
of  the  52  have  not  yet  ratified  their  signature;  these  are  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
burg, Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia  and  Salvador. 

The  11  Nations  Not  in  the  Court 

Eleven  nations  of  the  world  are  outside  the  Court.  They  consist  of  four 
nations  that  are  members  of  the  League  but  not  of  the  Court,  viz.,  Argentina, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru,  and  of  the  seven  nations  in  the  world  that 
are  not  members  of  the  League,  viz.,  Afghanistan,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the 
Russian  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  does  not  include  three  very  small  states,  Andorra  (191  sq. 
mi.),  Lichtenstein  (65  sq.  mi.),  and  Monaco  (8  sq.  mi.).  The  Court  is  open  to 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

Who  the  Judges  Are 

The  swiftness  with  which  the  protocol  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
states  made  it  possible  to  elect  the  first  body  of  judges  at  the  September, 
1921,  meeting  of  the  assembly  and  the  council. 

There  are  eleven  judges  and  four  deputy-judges.  The  statute  provides  that 
the  number  of  judges  and  deputy-judges  may  hereafter  be  increased  by  the 
assembly,  on  the  proposal  of  the  council,  to  a  total  of  fifteen  judges  and  six 
deputy-judges.  The  judges  serve  a  term  of  nine  years  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election.  They  receive  a  salary  of  15,000  Dutch  florins,  which  is  a  little  over 
$6,000,  with  an  additional  "duty  allowance"  for  expenses. 

The  present  judges  are: 

(1)  Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea,  Spain,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Spain, 
president  of  the  Ibero-American  Institute  of  Comparative  Law,  professor  of 
the  history  of  political  and  civil  institutions  of  America  at  the  University  of 
Madrid,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  was  on 
the  advisory  committee  of  jurists.  (2)  Dionisio  Anzilotti,  Italy,  professor  of 
international  law  at  the  University  of  Rome,  juriconsult  to  the  Italian 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. (3)  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  Cuba,  professor  of  international 
law  at  the  University  of  Havana,  and  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
(4)  Lord  Robert  Finlay,  Great  Britain,  formerly  Attorney  General  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration.  (5)  Max  Hubert,  Switzerland,  honorary  professor  of  international 
law  and  of  public  law  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  jurisconsult  to  the 
Swiss  government  on  foreign  affairs.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Court  since 
September,    1924.    (6)     B.    C.    J.    Loder,    the    Netherlands,    formerly    on    the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  international 
maritime  conference,  member  of  the  international  conferences  on  maritime 
law  in  Brussels  in  1905,  1909,  and  1910,  president  of  the  conference  of  neutrals 
held  at  The  Hague  in  1920  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court,  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  jurists.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Court.  (7)  John  Bassett  Moore,  United  States,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  professor  of  international  law  at  Columbia  University.  (8) 
D.  G.  Nyholm,  Denmark,  a  member  of  the  International  Mixed  Court  at 
Cairo  since  1S97,  and  its  vice-president  since  1916;  he  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  council  of  state  of  Denmark,  and  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration.  (9)  Yorozu  Oda,  Japan,  professor  of  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Kyoto,  and  rector  of  the  University;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Japan,  and  author  of  many  books  on  the  usages,  manners  and 
laws  of  China  and  Formosa.  (10)  Epitacio  da  Silva  Pessoa,  of  Brazil,  elected 
to  take  the  place  of  Ruy  Barbosa,  also  of  Brazil,  who  died  in  March,  1923. 
Judge  Pessoa  was  formerly  President  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil;  he  had 
previously  served  as  senator,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  as  a  justice  of  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil.  He  represented  Brazil  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  He  drafted  the  civil  code  of  Brazil  and  prepared  a  draft  code  of 
international  law  for  the  International  Congress  of  Jurists.  (11)  Andre  Weiss, 
France,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  jurisconsult  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  professor 
of  private  international  law  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He  is  vice-president 
of   the   Court. 

The  four  deputy-judges  are: 

(1)  F.  V.  N.  Beichmann,  Norway,  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Trondhjem,  Norway,  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law, 
and  recently  president  of  an  arbitral  commission  on  certain  Moroccan  ques- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  (2)  Demetre 
Negulesco,  Rumania,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Bucharest  since  1901, 
and  author  of  many  legal  books.  (3)  Wang  Chung-Hui,  China,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provincial  government  of  China  at  Nanking,  minister 
of  justice  in  the  first  republican  cabinet,  and  president  of  the  committee  on 
the  codification  of  laws  of  China.  He  is  best  known  in  the  United  States  by 
his  translation  into  English  of  the  German  civil  code.  (4)  Milhailo  Yovano- 
vitch,  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  of  Serbia,  and  formerly  Minister  of  Justice  of  that  country. 

(2)  The  Law  the  Court  Applies 

It  has  been  stated  by  persons  in  the  United  States  opposed  to  the  Court 
that  the  law  it  applies  is  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  any  basis  for  this  statement,  in  view  of  the  explicit  provisions 
in  the  statute  of  the  Court  that  it  shall  apply  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  international  conventions  and 
customs.  Article  38  of  the  statute  says: 

"The  Court  shall  apply:  1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or 
particular,    establishing    rules    expressly    recognized    by    the    contesting    states. 
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2.  International   custom,   as   evidence   of   a   general   practice   accepted    as   law. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  international  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  59  judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings 
of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary 
means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law.  This  provision  shall  not  prejudice 
the  power  of  the  Court  to  decide  a  case  ex  aequo  et  bono,  if  the  parties  agree 
thereto." 

The  Court  thus  applies,  as  the  basis  of  its  decisions,  the  general  principles 
of  international  law,  and  the  international  customs  by  which  the  United 
States  and  all  other  civilized  nations  are  already  bound,  using  existing  deci- 
sions and  the  treatises  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  international  law  in 
deciding  what  these  general  principles  are;  and  it  applies  an  international 
convention  establishing  rules  which  both  of  the  contesting  states  have  expressly 
recognized;  or,  if  both  parties  agree,  it  may  decide  a  case  on  general  equitable 
grounds.  The  United  States,  from  the  dawn  of  its  history,  has  recognized  that 
international  law  is  binding  upon  it,  and  has  always  taken  cognizance  of 
international  custom  and  usage  in  trade,  in  commerce,  and  in  other  ways. 

(3)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 

The  statute  of  the  Court  provides  that,  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  com- 
prises all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and  all  matters  specifically 
provided  for  in  treaties  and  conventions  in  force.-' 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  first  provision  as  to  disputes  referred  to 
the  Court  by  the  nations  that  are  parties  to  it.  Illustrations  of  the  cases  coming 
up  under  the  second  provision,  about  treaties  and  conventions,  are  the  con- 
ventions for  the  suppression  of  the  publication  of  and  the  traffic  in  obscene 
publications,  the  recent  treaties  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  disputes 
arising  under  the  mandate  system,  or  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
International  Labor  organization,  and  various  matters  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

TWO  WORLD  TRIBUNALS 

[Excerpts  from  article  bv  Charles  Hodges  in  The  Nation,  Volume   124,  pages  270,  272, 
and  274,  March  9,  1927] 

World  justice  today  rests  upon  two  tribunals — one  the  court  of  arbitral 
procedure  agreed  upon  at  the  first  Hague  conference  of  1899;  the  other  that 
of  judicial  settlement  established  as  a  result  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
of  1919. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  the  picture,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  quarter 
of  a  century  standing  between  these  two  world  tribunals  is  all-important  to 
an  understanding  of  their  respective  roles.  The  Hague  arbitral  tribunal  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  centuries  of  development  in  the  arbitration  of  differ- 
ences between  nations.  From  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  where  about  75 
arbitrations  are  recorded  with  the  awards  of  the  amphictyonic  council  executed 
in  a  ratio  of  17  to  3,  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  arbitral 
settlements  by  special  agreement,  general  treaty,  and  tribunal.  Indeed  arbi- 
tration was  the  battle-cry  of  nineteenth-century  internationalists,  who  pointed 
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with  satisfaction  to  the  negotiation  of  between  281  and  314  treaties  providing 
for  arbitral  settlements  and  some  200  actual  arbitrations  of  differences  during 
this  hundred  years,  every  award  having  been  accepted.  Moreover,  from  the 
launching  of  the  Hague  tribunal  in  1899  to  the  European  crises  immediately 
preceding  the  Great  War  the  number  of  agreements  providing  for  "com- 
pulsory"' arbitration  in  pursuance  of  article  19  of  the  convention  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  increased  from  2  in  1903  to  80  in 
1908.  In  other  words,  arbitration  had  won  an  established  place  in  the  world  at 
the  time  the  tribunal  was  projected  at  The  Hague  while  its  activities  were 
carried  on  against  a  background  of  treaty  obligations  binding  the  nations 
more  and  more  to  resort  to  the  procedure. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  World  Court — the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice — which  came  to  be  housed  under  the  same  roof  in  the  peace 
palace  at  The  Hague  stands  out  as  the  realization  of  a  judicial  project  inevita- 
ble but  new  to  the  life  of  nations.  Instead  of  marking  the  end  of  a  century  of 
unprecedented  world  progress  and  international  co-operation,  it  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  greatest  war  of  our  times.  Instead  of  resting  on  a  long  history 
of  cases  in  which  the  underlying  concepts  of  its  work  had  been  tested,  this 
world  tribunal  had  no  more  precedent  than  had  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1789  and  assuredly  not  as  many  favoring  circumstances. 
Instead  of  facing  in  a  decade  a  leisurely  accumulation  of  cases  which,  impor- 
tant as  they  were,  had  but  little  diplomatic  dynamic  in  them,  the  newer 
tribunal  in  the  five  years  of  its  busy  life  has  had  to  meet  in  its  advisory 
opinions  and  judgments  the  exigencies  of  post-war  politics,  constitutional 
trail-blazing  of  world  importance,  and  the  administration  of  a  law  of  nations 
itself  under  the  shadow  of  past  events. 

In  a  summary  way,  the  post-war  work  of  the  two  tribunals  emphasizes 
this  contrast.  The  Hague  arbitral  tribunal  has  19  cases  to  its  credit.  In  this 
figure  is  included  the  arbitration  of  the  sovereignty  of  Las  Palmas  Islands, 
lying  between  the  Philippines  and  Dutch  Borneo,  to  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands  are  parties;  while  the  work  of  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
instituted  under  the  old  Hague  scheme,  is  excluded.  The  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  has  passed  upon  20  cases,  including  13  advisory  opinions 
and  7  judgments.  All  but  two  of  the  arbitral  awards  have  dealt  with  pre-war 
controversies.  Each  of  them  has  been  concerned,  of  course,  with  disputes  of 
a  localized  character  involving  directly  but  few  powers  as  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings— more  than  a  single  plaintiff  has  figured  in  only  three  instances. 

Looking  at  the  geographic  distribution  of  these  cases,  a  notable  fact  is  the 
absence  of  any  recourse  to  the  World  Court  from  the  Americas.  Whereas 
the  old  Hague  tribunal  acted  as  an  arbitral  buffer  between  the  old  and  the 
new  world  no  such  prospect  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  as  long  as  the  United  States  is  outside  its  judicature. 
Indeed  two  of  the  post-war  cases  before  the  Hague  arbitral  tribunal  have 
come  through  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  continue  its  traditional 
friendliness  toward  arbitration;  this  brings  the  number  of  cases  to  which  the 
American   Government   has   been    a   party   to   a   quarter   of   the   total   arbitral 
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settlements.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Latin-American  recourse  to 
the  World  Court,  not  to  mention  the  interposition  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
runs  counter  to  the  Pan-American  purposes  of  Washington. 

So  far  as  the  status  of  the  parties  is  concerned,  another  sharp  contrast 
presents  itself.  The  older  arbitral  tribunal,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  pro- 
cesses, appealed  to  the  great  powers  as  a  convenient  means  of  settling 
justiciable  questions  which  in  most  cases  involved  nothing  more  than  property 
interests  of  a  substantial  character.  The  bulk  of  the  awards  have  been  of  two 
categories;  the  disputes  between  the  great  powers  themselves  number  9  while 
there  have  been  8  between  great  powers  and  lesser  powers.  Only  two  cases 
are  on  record  between  the  smaller  nations  during  the  existence  of  the  tribunal. 
The  reverse  may  be  said  to  obtain  in  the  World  Court.  But  a  single  judgment 
and  one  advisory  opinion  have  been  rendered  involving  great  powers  alone. 
One-third  of  the  opinions  and  over  half  the  judgments  have  concerned  great 
and  lesser  powers;  while  in  both  types  of  cases,  the  smaller  nations  have 
found  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  filling  a  long-felt  want 
since  it  is  permanently  constituted  under  conditions  that  obviate  the  heavy 
direct  charges  incurred  in  a  resort  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Emphasis,  too,  may 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  advisory  opinions  virtually  involve 
the  world  as  in  this  number  of  cases  the  International  Labor  Organization  with 
its  membership  has  been  a  party. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  Hague  tribunal  has  concerned  itself 
either  with  the  adjudication  of  claims  regarding  property  or  jurisdiction 
between  states.  Four  boundary  disputes  complete  the  picture.  In  the  cases 
handled  by  the  World  Court  property  interests  were  reviewed  only  in  the 
two  judgments  concerning  the  Mavromatis  Jerusalem  concessions  to  which 
Britain  and  Greece  were  parties.  Four  advisory  opinions,  however,  have  dealt 
with  boundary  questions;  while  five  others,  to  which  may  be  added  5  judg- 
ments, have  dealt  with  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.  Once  again,  the  World  Court 
is  unique  for  the  group  of  advisory  opinions  in  which  a  collective  interest 
prevails — four  cases  have  had  a  general  rather  than  an  individual  bearing 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  states  and  may  be  said  to  affect  all  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  work  of  the  League. 

Both  have  their  places  in  the  world  of  states.  They  are  different  instru- 
mentalities, the  differentiation  of  function  and  machinery  being  a  part  of  the 
general  growth  of  a  society  of  states  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  nationalism 
wherein  co-operation  is  achieved  through  a  more  and  more  complete  and 
unified    structure. 

THE  SENATE'S  WORLD  COURT  RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  giving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court 
protocol  of  December  16,  1920,  with  reservations,  as  this  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  January  27,  1926,  is  carried  below: 

"Whereas  the  President,  under  date  of  February  24,  1923,  transmitted  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  dated  February  17,  1923,  asking  the  favorable  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  the  protocol  of  December  16,  1920,  of  signature  of  the  statute  for  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice,  set  out  in  the  said  message  of  the 
President  (without  accepting  or  agreeing  to  the  optional  clause  for  compulsory 
jurisdiction  contained  therein),  upon  the  conditions  and  understandings  here- 
after stated,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  adherence:  Therefore,  be 
it, 

"Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concurring) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  protocol  of  December  16,  1920,  and  the  adjoined  statute  for  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  (without  accepting  or  agreeing  to  the 
optional  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  contained  in  said  statute),  and 
that  the  signature  of  the  United  States  be  affixed  to  the  said  protocol,  subject 
to  the  following  reservations  and  understandings,  which  are  hereby  made  a 
part  and  condition  of  this  resolution,  namely: 

"1.  That  such  adherence  shall  not  be  taken  to  involve  any  legal  relation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  assumption 
of  any  obligations  by  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

"2.  That  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  through 
representatives  designated  for  the  purpose  and  upon  an  equality  with  the 
other  states,  members,  respectively,  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  any  and  all  proceedings  of  either  the  council  or  the  assembly 
for  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy-judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  or  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

"3.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Court  as  determined  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress 
of  the   United  States. 

"4.  That  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  withdraw  its  adherence  to 
the  said  protocol  and  that  the  statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  adjoined  to  the  protocol  shall  not  be  amended  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States. 

"5.  That  the  Court  shall  not  render  any  advisory  opinion  except  publicly 
after  due  notice  to  all  states  adhering  to  the  Court  and  to  all  interested 
states  and  after  public  hearing  or  opportunity  for  hearing  given  to  any  state 
concerned;  nor  shall  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  entertain 
any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  touching  any  dispute  or  question  in 
which  the  United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest. 

"The  signature  of  the  United  States  to  the  protocol  shall  not  be  affixed 
until  the  powers  signatory  to  such  protocol  shall  have  indicated,  through  an 
exchange  of  notes,  their  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  reservations  and  under- 
standings as  a  part  of  a  condition  of  adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the 
said  protocol. 

"Resolved,  further,  As  a  part  of  this  act  of  ratification  that  the  United 
States  approve  the  protocol  and  statute  hereinabove  mentioned,  with  the 
understanding  that  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
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for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
state  or  states  can  be  had  only  by  agreement  thereto  through  general  or 
special  treaties  concluded  between  the  parties  in  dispute;  and 

"Resolved,  fiirther,  That  adherence  to  the  said  protocol  and  statute  hereby 
approved  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with,  or  en- 
tangling itself  in  the  political  questions  of  policy  or  internal  administration 
of  any  foreign  state;  nor  shall  adherence  to  the  said  protocol  and  statute  be 
construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  its  traditional 
attitude  toward  purely  American  questions." 

The  nations  which  have  already  adhered  to  the  protocol  of  December  16, 
1920,  and  which  are  therefore  members  of  the  AVorld  Court,  have  not  accepted 
the  five  Senate-attached  reservations  as  a  whole;  and  the  situation  therefore 
is  that  at  the  time  when  this  handbook  goes  to  press  (December  20,  1928),  the 
United  States  has  not  become  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice. 


REFERENCES- AFFIRMATIVE 
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[Excerpts   from   address   of    Senator   Claude    A.    Swanson,    of    Virginia,    in    the    United 
States  Senate,  December  17,  1925.] 

The  most  important  question  that  could  engage  the  efforts  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  world  is  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  war  and  to 
effect  the  settlement  of  international  differences  by  the  rules  of  justice  and 
reason  and  not  by  force.  Before  this  all  other  questions  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

War  has  become  so  far-reaching,  so  destructive  of  life,  so  devastating  of 
property  that  there  is  a  universal  desire  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Another 
war  similar  to  the  great  World  War,  with  a  repetition  of  the  horrible  expe- 
riences we  have  just  passed  through,  would  almost  destroy  the  world's  civili- 
zation. Newr  inventions  of  destruction  of  every  kind  and  character  make  the 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  view  with  the  greatest  apprehension  the  future  of 
mankind,  if  another  such  frightful  war  should  occur. 

Wars  are  occasioned  by  international  differences  which  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  recorded  history  of  mankind  and  which  will  arise  as  long  as  man- 
kind exists.  Treaties,  parchments,  and  promises  will  not  materially  change 
human  nature.  Wars  in  the  future  will  be  more  numerous  and  more  frightful 
unless  ways  are  devised  to  settle  international  differences  by  peaceful  means 
instead  of  force.  The  contact  of  nations  is  daily  increasing  and,  as  previously 
stated,  will  create  increasing  international  irritation  and  disputes.  Steam, 
aviation,  radio,  and  electric  communications,  foreign  trade  and  commerce  have 
so  interwoven  the  nations  of  the  world  that  war  is  no  longer  isolated  as 
formerly,  and  when  it  comes  it  ultimately  envelops  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

No  nation  is  more  interested  than  the  United  States  in  the  prevention  of 
war  and  in  the  settlement  of  international  differences  by  peaceful  means 
instead  of  by  force.  If  any  future  world  war  should  arise  the  United  States 
would  be  the  greatest  loser  and  sufferer.  We  have  become  a  great  creditor 
nation,  with  vast  sums  of  money  due  us  and  with  large  investments  scattered 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  have  the  largest  foreign  commerce  of  any 
nation.  Twenty  per  cent  of  our  varied  production  must  find  access  to  foreign 
markets  or  else  depression,  loss,  and  bankruptcy  await  our  productive  enter- 
prises. No  one  is  able  to  estimate  what  immense  losses  will  accrue  to  the 
United  States  by  another  world  war. 

However  much  any  of  us  may  desire  national  isolation  the  time  is  past 
when  this  can  exist,  and  if  possessed  it  cannot  continue.  Our  development  has 
been  such  that  all  which  affects  the  world  must  inevitably  affect  us.  Our 
national  pre-eminence  necessarily  impels  this.  Thus,  not  only  high  motives  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  right  but  our  material  self-interests  demand  that  the 
United  States  should  make  every  effort  to  secure  world  peace  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  differences. 
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Since  man  organized  political  society  many  methods  have  been  devised  and 
utilized  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The  first  used  was 
diplomacy  and  negotiation.  This  began  when  mankind  consisted  only  of  small 
tribes  and  clans.  The  person  of  an  ambassador  or  negotiator  traveling  from 
clan  to  clan  and  tribe  to  tribe  to  make  settlements  was  held  sacred.  Any 
nation  that  violated  the  sanctity  of  such  a  person  was  considered  uncivilized. 
Diplomacy  and  negotiation  have  prevented  many  wars;  and  if  properly  con- 
ducted, they  constitute  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  in  keeping  the  peace 
of  the  world.  But  diplomacy,  with  its  secret  treaties,  with  its  false  promises, 
and  with  its  selfish  motives,  has  occasioned  many  wars,  and  the  many  dis- 
creditable methods  frequently  resorted  to  in  its  prosecution  have  often  brought 
diplomacy  into  disrepute.  The  provision  of  our  constitution  requiring  all 
treaties  made  by  the  United  States  to  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
compels  our  diplomacy  to  be  open  and  direct  and  protects  it  from  the  secret, 
sinister  methods  which  have  prevailed  in  the  diplomacy  of  so  many  nations. 
We  can  make  no  secret  treaties;  hence  the  largest  part  of  our  diplomacy 
must  necessarily  be  open  to  publicity. 

The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  requires  that  all  treaties  made  by 
its  members  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  league  and  thus  full 
publicity  be  given  to  them.  Now  55  nations  of  the  64  nations  of  the  world 
have  become  members  of  the  League,  and  these  nations  are  bound  by  honor- 
able promise  to  have  no  secret  treaties  or  secret  understandings.  This  will 
greatly  improve  the  diplomacy  of  the  world,  avoid  suspicion,  and  be  a  most 
potential  factor  in  working  for  world  peace.  Over  900  treaties  and  engage- 
ments have  been  registered  and  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  second  method  that  has  been  utilized  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  is  arbitration  and  mediation.  The  United  States  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  we  have  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  method. 
Commencing  in  the  Jay  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1794,  the  United  States 
has  settled  more  than  70  important  cases  by  arbitration  and  an  innumerable 
number  of  pecuniary  cases  have  been  so  settled.  Since  1789  the  world  has 
settled  about  240  important  cases  by  arbitration. 

Arbitration  had  been  so  successful  that  the  first  Hague  conference  in  1898 
established  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  believing  in  so  doing  it  had 
provided  peaceful  means  for  settling  all  international  disputes.  This  Court 
of  Permanent  Arbitration  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  panel 
of  arbitrators,  four  to  be  selected  by  each  signatory  to  the  convention,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  arbitration  each  party  should  select  two  from  this  panel 
and  these  four  should  select  a  fifth.  Forty-three  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  became  members  of  this  Hague  Arbitration  Court  and  assented  to  its 
various  provisions.  This  convention  provided  an  amicable  system  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  since  the  Court's  organization  in  1899  it  has  disposed  of  15  cases  of 
international  differences. 

When  the  World  War  was  concluded,  statesmen  and  the  peace-loving  people 
of  the  world  fully  realized  that  some  other  methods  than  those  existing  must 
be  devised  to  avert  war  and  its  attendant  disasters. 
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The  Hague  tribunal,  with  the  splendid  work  of  its  conferences  of  1898  and 
1907,  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  and  prevent  the  most 
frightful  and  extensive  war  that  has  ever  cursed  mankind.  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  parties  to  the  Hague  arbitration 
treaties,  yet  they  were  not  restrained  by  these  from  engaging  in  a  prolonged 
and  bloody  war.  The  inefficiency  of  these  treaties  to  meet  and  solve  an 
important  and  serious  emergency  was   disclosed. 

When  the  statesmen  of  the  world  met  at  Versailles  to  negotiate  peace  and 
end  the  war,  they  realized  the  necessity  for  new  machinery  and  created  two 
additional  methods  to  further  peace  and  to  restrain  war.  The  world  is  indebted 
for  the  new  methods  to  the  vision,  genius,  persistency,  and  courage  of 
Wood  row    Wilson. 

First.  The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  created.  It  contem- 
plated that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  should  meet  annually  and  discuss 
their  differences,  seek  to  settle  their  disputes,  and  cooperate  for  their  mutual 
advantage  and  unite  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  of  mankind. 
Fifty-five  nations  have  accepted  the  covenant  of  this  League  and  are  now  in 
a  union  under  its  terms.  It  is  expected  that  Germany  will  soon  join,  and 
other  nations  are  expected  to  follow  later.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  will  be  the  only  first-class  powers  outside  of  the 
covenant. 

In  passing  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  my  own  individual 
views  and  say  that  the  League  of  Nations  today  is  the  most  potential  factor 
in  the  world  working  for  world  peace  and  betterment;  that  it  is  gaining  daily 
in  influence  and  power;  and  that  the  day  will  ultimately  come  when  the 
United  States  will  desire  and  be  compelled  to  become  a  member. 

The  second  method  devised  to  aid  peace  at  the  Versailles  conference  was 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  world  court  to  hear  and  dispose  of  such 
international  disputes  as  could  be  determined  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  Article 
14  of  the  League  provides: 

"The  council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  members  of  the  League  for 
adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an 
international  character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court  may 
also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  action  referred  to  it  by  the 
council  or  by  the  assembly." 

In  compliance  with  this  direction  the  council  invited  a  committee  of 
jurists  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  council  the  statute  of  the  Court,  to  be 
submitted  also  to  the  assembly  of  the  League.  This  advisory  committee  of 
jurists  consisted  of  11  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  international 
lawyers  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  various  nations,  and  included  Elihu 
Root,  who  had  had  distinguished  public  service  in  the  United  States  as 
Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  and  senator,  and  was  acknowledged  as 
one  of  our  ablest  jurists  and  statesmen. 

This  advisory  committee  met  at  The  Hague  in  1920  to  accomplish  the  work 
assigned.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Root  it  accepted  as  the  basis  of  its  discussion 
the  plan  of  a  court  submitted  by  the  delegates  from  America  to  The  Hague 
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conference  in  1907.  The  American  plan  of  1907  thus  became  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  existing  World  Court  was  constructed.  There  were  modifica- 
tions, but  that  plan  is  largely  the  plan  finally  adopted,  reported  and  sub- 
mitted by  this  committee  to  the  council  of  the  League.  The  council  consid- 
ered the  plan  submitted  at  two  sessions,  made  some  amendments,  and  then 
referred  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  League.  In  the  assembly  it  was  fully  exam- 
ined by  a  subcommittee  of  jurists,  reported  to  the  assembly,  where  it  was 
fully  discussed,  some  amendments  adopted,  and  the  present  plan  unanimously 
approved  for  submission  to  the  members  of  the  League.  The  main  structure  of 
the  plan  reported  by  the  advisory  committee  of  jurists  was  retained  in  the 
plan  approved. 

Forty-eight  states,  far  more  than  a  majority  required,  have  assented  to 
the  protocol  of  the  World  Court  statute.  The  Court  is  an  institution  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  League.  It  derives  its  power  from  its  own  statute  and  not 
the  covenant  of  the  League.  The  League  enacts  no  law,  no  rule,  no  regulation 
governing  the  Court.  The  League  has  no  power  whatsoever  to  modify  in  any 
respect  the  statute  of  the  Court.  It  has  no  power  to  remove  any  of  the  judges, 
as  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Court. 
The  authority  for  every  act  that  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is 
derived  from  the  statute  of  the  Court  and  not  from  the  covenant  of  the 
League. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  limited  to  states;  private  persons  and 
corporations  cannot  present  themselves  as  parties  to  a  suit.  But  this  does  not 
preclude  a  state  from  appearing  in  behalf  of  a  private  person,  provided  the 
state  has  the  right  of  protection,  according  to  international  law,  over  such 
person.  The  Court  determines  whether  such  relation  exists  between  the  state 
and  such  person. 

Article  35  of  the  statute  provides:  "The  Court  shall  be  open  to  members 
of  the  League  and  also  to  states  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  covenant." 

Fifty-five  nations  are  at  present  members  of  the  League;  hence  the  Court 
is  open  to  all  of  these.  The  United  States,  Ecuador,  and  Hejaz  are  nations 
mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  covenant  which  are  not  members  of  the  League 
and  are  therefore  under  this  provision  competent  suitors  in  the  Court.  Under 
this  provision  the  United  States  is  a  competent  suitor  in  the  Court. 

In  order  for  the  Court  to  have  jurisdiction  of  any  matter  affecting  the 
United  States  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  some  other  nation  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Court  for  decision.  There  would  be  no  other  way  for  the  Court  to  obtain 
jurisdiction  in  any  matter  binding  the  United  States.  This  agreement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  made,  in  order  to  give  the  Court  juris- 
diction, would  have  to  be  done  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  way  in  which  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  can  be  made  under  our  constitution  except  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  are  minor  international 
matters  absolutely  within  the  competence  of  the  President  and  upon  which 
he  can  make  an  agreement,  but  under  our  constitution  no  important  agreement 
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can  be  made  with  a  foreign  nation  except  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  As  article  36  heretofore  quoted  contemplates 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  some  other  nation  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Court,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  agreement  must  be  made 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
all  important  matters  that  go  to  this  Court  for  decision  must  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  must  be  done  to  comply  with 
our  constitutional  requirements. 

Those  who  urge  the  jeopardy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  reason  for 
opposing  adherence  to  the  Court's  statute  admit  that  while  the  United  States 
could  not  be  bound  legally  in  this  matter  except  by  a  submission  to  which  it 
assented,  yet  they  insist  that  the  United  States  might  be  greatly  embarrassed 
morally  in  giving  adherence  to  a  court  to  which,  by  agreement,  other  nations 
might  refer  a  matter  affecting  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  adherence  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  would  so  embarrass  us,  we  are 
already  embarrassed  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which  we  could  be  embarrassed 
in  this  matter.  The  United  States  and  43  nations  have  agreed  to  The  Hague 
convention  of  1907  establishing  a  court  of  arbitration  to  which  nations  can 
refer  for  decision  any  and  all  matters  that  could  be  considered  by  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  Any  matter  affecting  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  could  be  considered  by  one  court  can  be  considered  by  the  other 
without  any  greater  embarrassment  being  incurred.  If  adherence  to  this 
Court  embarrasses  us,  adherence  to  The  Hague  Arbitration  Court  has  already 
equally  embarrassed  us.  The  United  States  would  assume  no  new  embarrass- 
ments, create  no  new  conditions  affecting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  adherence 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  If  those  who  make  the 
contention  are  sincere,  they  will  strive  as  strongly  to  disconnect  us  from  the 
arbitration  court  of  The  Hague  as  they  do  to  prevent  adherence  to  the  World 
Court.  But,  we  witness  the  remarkable  inconsistency  that  those  who  most 
strongly  antagonize  the  World  Court  are  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
arbitration  court. 

The  United  States  cannot  have  the  slightest  embarrassment  affecting  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  either  by  adherence  to  the  World  Court  or  the  arbitration 
court. 

The  directions  to  the  Court  which  are  contained  in  article  28  of  the  statute 
prescribe  the  four  principles  which  must  govern  the  Court  in  reaching  its 
decisions.  These  provisions  are  as   follows: 

First.  The  Court  shall  apply  "international  conventions  whether  general 
or  particular,  establishing  rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting  states." 
Second.  The  Court  is  directed  to  apply  "international  customs  as  evidence  of 
a  general  practice  accepted  as  law."  Third.  The  Court  shall  apply  "the  general 
principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations."  Fourth.  The  statute  provides 
that  the  Court  shall  apply  "subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  59  judicial 
decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  as  subsidiary  means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law."  Article 
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59  which  controls  this  paragraph  of  this  section,  is  as  follows:  "the  decision  of 
the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except  between  the  parties  and  in  respect  of 
that   particular   case." 

In  adjudicating  a  case  a  previous  decision  of  the  Court  can  be  considered, 
but  it  is  not  conclusive  except  in  that  particular  case  and  cannot  dispose  of  any 
other  case  pending  in  the  Court.  The  Court  is  directed  to  consider  the  judicial 
decisions  of  national  courts,  of  other  international  tribunals  and  of  its  own 
in  reaching  its  conclusions. 

If  we  are  to  wait  until  international  law  is  codified  and  becomes  binding 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  nations  of  the  world  to  make  it  operative  before  we 
have  a  World  Court,  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  to  wait  for  centuries,  and 
that  neither  you  nor  I  nor  the  next  generation  will  witness  the  creation  of  a 
world  court.  International  law  can  only  be  codified  and  made  operative  by 
treaties  and  international  agreements  and  conventions.  To  get  48  nations  of 
the  world,  the  number  now  adhering  to  the  World  Court,  to  agree  to  this 
codification  would  be  an  undertaking  requiring  years  for  its  accomplishment. 
International  bodies  have  met  and  tried  to  codify  even  the  law  of  prizes  and 
the  administration  of  international  prize  courts,  but  have  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so.  The  condition  of  adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court 
upon  the  codification  of  international  law  is  to  postpone  the  matter  indefinitely, 
and  would  properly  be  considered   a  refusal. 

The  Court  may  give  advisory  opinions  when  requested  by  the  council  or 
assembly  of  the  League. 

The  statute  of  the  Court  does  not  mention  advisory  opinions,  but  the  Court 
after  careful  consideration  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  were  certain 
clauses  of  the  statute  creating  the  Court  which  by  implication  incorporated 
the  provision  of  article  14  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  on  that  subject 
within  the  statute.  Article  14  of  the  covenant  is  as  follows: 

"The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question 
referred  to  it  by  the  council  or  by  the  assembly." 

The  Court  therefore  decided  that  it  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  the 
position  that  it  would  not  in  any  case  give  an  advisory  opinion,  but  that  it 
remained  for  the  Court  to  determine  whether  it  would  or  would  not  in  any 
particular  case,  after  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  question,  give  an 
advisory  opinion. 

The  incorporation  of  this  provision  in  the  statute  by  implication  left  the 
matter  of  advisory  opinions  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  adopted  rigid  rules  governing  the  rendering  of  advisory  opinions. 
The  rules  provide  that  the  opinion  shall  be  given  by  the  full  Court  after 
deliberation  and  permits  the  dissenting  judges  to  attach  their  opinions  to  that 
of  the  Court.  The  request  for  the  advisory  opinion  must  be  in  writing  and 
state  the  exact  question  upon  which  the  advisory  opinion  is  asked.  Notice  of 
the  request  must  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  members  of  the 
League,  nations  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  covenant,  and  any  international 
organization  possessed  of  information  upon  the  matter.  Public  hearings  are 
held  and  full  argument  permitted  by  attorneys  for  parties  affected. 
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The  Court  reaches  its  conclusions  by  a  majority  vote  and  the  opinion  is 
read  in  open  court.  The  requests  for  and  the  advisory  opinions  are  printed 
and  published  in  a  special  collection.  In  rendering  advisory  opinions  the  Court 
conforms  as  near  as  possible  to  judicial  procedure.  The  rules  and  action  of 
the  Court  exclude  any  proposition  that  advisory  opinions  may  be  rendered 
in  an  advisory  sense  or  as  advising  counsel  for  the  council  and  assembly  of 
the  League. 

The  giving  of  advisory  opinions  by  courts  is  no  new  matter.  A  number  of 
Canadian  courts  possess  jurisdiction  to  give  advisory  opinions.  In  England 
the  judges  have  at  times  given  opinions  to  the  government,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  sitting  as  a  court  may  still  request  judges  to  give  such  opinions.  The 
constitutions  of  Colombia  and  Panama  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  courts  of 
their  respective  countries  tc  give  advisory  opinions.  Since  1780  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  has  provided  for  advisory  opinions  to  be  given  by  the 
justices  of  its  Supreme  Court  "upon  important  questions  of  law  and  upon 
solemn  occasions"  at  the  request  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  also  the 
governor  and  council.  These  opinions  are  construed  possibly  as  opinions  of  the 
justices  and  not  as  a  decision  of  the  court,  though  they  are  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  Law  Reports  as  the  opinions  of  the  court.  As  they  are  not 
binding  as  decisions  of  the  court  upon  any  question  arising  in  the  future, 
they  may  be  considered  more  as  the  opinions  of  the  justices  than  as  decisions 
of  the  court.  These  opinions  possess  a  judicial  character. 

Similarly,  the  opinions  given  by  the  World  Court  are  not  binding  upon  any 
case  which  might  in  the  future  arise.  The  giving  of  advisory  opinions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  not  in  any  way  detracted  from  its 
dignity,  influence,  or  ability.  The  decisions  of  this  court  have  long  been  con- 
sidered pre-eminently  able  among  the  decisions  of  our  state  courts.  The  consti- 
tution of  New  Hampshire  has  provided  for  such  advisory  opinions  since  1784, 
the  constitution  of  Maine  since  1820,  and  the  constitution  of  Rhode  Island 
since  1842.  In  Tennessee  the  governor  has  been  authorized  to  require  the 
opinion  of  justices  on  certain  questions  since  1868,  and  in  South  Dakota  since 
1884.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  since  1886  has  imposed  the  duty  of  giving 
advisory  opinions  on  the  court  itself,  and  its  opinions  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  of  judicial  precedents.  Delaware  by  statute  since  1852  has  imposed  on 
the  chancellor  and  judges  the  duty  of  giving  opinions  to  the  government  in 
certain  cases  and  on  certain  questions.  Alabama  recently  passed  a  statute 
providing  that  the  governor  or  either  house  of  the  legislature  may  petition 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  constitutional  questions.  The  statute 
provides  that  the  opinions  shall  not  be  binding,  and  the  validity  of  the  act 
has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  court.  In  Oklahoma  where  the  death 
sentence  is  imposed  in  a  criminal  case  and  no  appeal  from  the  sentence  has 
been  taken,  judges  of  the  criminal  court  of  appeals  are  compelled  by  the 
statute  to  give  an  opinion  to  the  governor  whether  the  sentence  has  been 
imposed  and  whether  the  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  of  death  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

While  the  practice  of  giving  advisory  opinions  is  not  followed  by  our 
federal  government   or  by  a  majority  of  our  state  courts,  yet  it  is   not  new 
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and  has  many  advocates  for  its  extension  as  a  means  of  preventing  litigation 
and  of  creating  co-operation  and  uniformity  within  the  different  branches  of 
the   government. 

In  1793  President  Washington  and  his  cabinet  submitted  29  important 
questions  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  opinion  thereon.  The 
justices  declined  to  give  the  opinion  on  the  questions  submitted,  as  they  could 
see  strong  arguments  against  the  propriety  of  deciding  cases  extrajudicially, 
and  especially  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  power  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  President  in  calling  on  heads  of  departments  for  opinions  seems 
to  have  been  expressly  confined  to  the  executive  departments.  The  fact  that 
President  Washington  called  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  such  opinions  clearly 
shows  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  considered  as  unusual  or  revolutionary. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  refuse  to  adhere 
to  the  statute  creating  the  World  Court  for  the  reason  that  it  may,  when  it 
sees  proper,  give  an  opinion  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  council  and 
assembly  of  the  League.  As  previously  stated,  these  opinions  are  not  binding 
when  given,  and  they  could  not  affect  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
proposed  for  ratification  unless  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  the  request 
for  such  an  opinion.  Much  of  the  important  work  of  the  Court  will  be  in  ren- 
dering these  advisory  opinions.  There  had  been  registered  with  the  secretary 
of  the  League  on  the  1st  of  August,  1925,  more  than  900  treaties,  many 
provisions  of  which  the  council  and  assembly  must  administer.  In  order  to 
justly  and  legally  administer  some  of  the  provisions  of  those  treaties  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  legal  interpretations  and  decisions  as  to  their 
import.  When  a  treaty  has  been  legally  and  properly  interpreted  the  council 
and  assembly  can  then  properly  act  in  the  matter.  There  are  facts  in  these 
treaties  which  must  be  determined  definitely  before  the  council  or  assembly  of 
the  League  can  proceed  to  act  or  make  settlements.  There  are  definite  ques- 
tions of  law  which  must  be  fixed  before  disputes  can  be  determined  by  the 
council  or  the  assembly.  There  are  many  judicial  matters  necessary  to  be 
justly  and  legally  determined  before  the  council  or  assembly  can  act  in  mat- 
ters conferred  upon  them  by  the  covenant  and  the  treaties. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  a  tribunal  to  which  all 
these  judicial  matters  can  be  properly  referred,  and  thus  enable  the  council 
and  assembly  to  proceed  in  discharging  their  duties  with  legal  precision  and 
justice. 

We  will  next  examine  and  ascertain  what  sanctions  are  provided  in  the 
statute  of  the  Court  to  enforce  its  decisions.  The  statute  creating  the  court  is 
silent  in  this  respect,  and  the  court's  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  depends  largely,  like  our  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decisions  between  states  of  this  union,  upon  the  compelling  power 
of  public  opinion.  No  provision  is  made  in  our  constitution  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  decree  against  a  state,  yet  the  states  have  invariably  accepted  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  protocol  to  the  statute  contains  no  suggestion  of  force  or  compulsion 
to  be  used  in  enforcing  its  judgments.  The  Court  has  no  sheriff,  no  armies, 
no  navies  to  execute  its  will.  It  is  powerless  to  invoke  force.  The  Court  renders 
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its  judgment  and  must  rely  upon  the  moral  sanction  of  public  opinion  or 
influences  entirely  outside  of  the  Court  for  enforcement.  It  is  believed  that 
the  inherent  authority  derived  from  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  court  of  such 
high  character  and  independent  position  will  be  accepted  and  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  believed  that  moral  pressure  will  constitute  an  effective  guaranty 
for  the  execution  of  the  Court's  decrees. 

The  only  sanctions  that  exist  for  the  enforcement  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  are  to  be  found  in  the  covenant  of  the  League,  and  these  are  only  bind- 
ing upon  its  members.  They  do  not  affect  the  states  not  members  of  the 
League.  In  order  to  relieve  any  apprehension  that  may  exi=t  in  this  respect, 
the  pending  resolution  specifically  provides  that  adhesion  by  the  United  States 
to  the  protocol  shall  not  be  taken  to  involve  any  legal  relation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  League  or  the  assumption  of  any  obligations  by  the 
United  States  under  the  covenant  of  the  League. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

[Excerpts  from   an   address   delivered  by   Charles   Evans   Hughes,   former   Secretary   of 

State,  before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  April  27,  1923.  Carried  in  International  Conciliation. 

No.  186,  pages  319-45,  May,  1923.] 

Let  it  first  be  noted  what  the  proposal  is  and  what  it  is  not.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  explicitly  stated,  it  is  proposed  to  support  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice;  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 
Those  who  desire  that  by  this  method  the  United  States  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  League  are  indulging  vain  hopes,  and  those  who  are  alarmed 
at  such  a  possibility  are  entertaining  vain  fears.  The  test  is  a  clear  one.  If  the 
Senate  should  approve  the  President's  recommendation,  the  United  States 
would  still  be  without  the  League.  Acceptance  of  the  President's  proposal  as 
to  the  International  Court  will  not  obtain  for  the  United  States  a  single 
right  or  subject  it  to  a  single  obligation  under  the  covenant  of  the  League. 

These  are  the  questions  in  which  I  assume  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  interested: 

Is  it  a  good  thing  to  have  an  international  court?  Why  should  we  have 
a  permanent  court  instead  of  temporary  arbitral  tribunals?  Is  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  established  on  a  sound  basis?  Is  there  any  good 
leason  why  the  United  States  should  not  support  it? 

First.  Why  should  there  be  an  international  court?  The  manifest  answer 
is  that  there  are  controversies  between  nations  which  should  be  decided  by  a 
court.  There  are  controversies  calling  for  the  examination  of  facts  and  the 
application  of  principles  of  law.  There  are  international  contracts  or  treaties, 
now  more  numerous  than  ever,  to  be  interpreted.  Recognizing  the  distinction 
between  questions  of  a  legal  nature  and  questions  of  policy,  there  has  emerged 
from  the  discussions  of  jurists  an  agreement  defining  justiciable  disputes  as 
those  which  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  to  any  question  of  inter- 
national law,  to  the  existence  of  facts  which  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation  or  to  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  such  breaches. 
Other  questions  may  be  submitted   for  decision,  but  the  questions  of  the  sort 
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above  described  are  manifestly  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  in  all 
civilized  countries  are  recognized  as  matters  for  determination  by  judicial 
tribunals  whose  impartial  judgment  affords  the  nearest  human  approach  to 
absolute  justice. 

It  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  own  controversies,  that  the  best  practicable  methods  of  judicial 
settlement  should  be  provided.  We  have  rights  and  duties  under  international 
law.  We  are  parties  to  treaties  under  which  we  have  rights  and  obligations. 
As  we  cannot  be  the  final  judge  in  our  own  cases,  we  need  the  best  possible 
international  tribunal  to  decide  them.  This  is  to  the  interest  of  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  also  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  controversies 
between  other  nations  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  should  be 
appropriately  determined. 

How  are  controversies  between  nations  to  be  determined?  If  the  nations 
are  able  to  agree  the  question  does  not  arise.  But  what  shall  be  done  if  they 
cannot  agree?  Is  their  controversy  to  remain  a  festering  sore?  Ultimately, 
the  alternative  to  peaceful  settlement  is  the  arbitrament  of  force.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  war  is  to  dispose  of  the  causes  of  war  and  the  desire  for 
peace  must  be  supported  by  the  institutions  of  peace. 

Because  a  court  may  not  be  able  to  deal  with  every  sort  of  controversy 
but  only  with  controversies  that  are  appropriate  for  a  court  to  decide  is  no 
reason  for  dispensing  with  it.  There  is  no  immediate  access  to  the  millennium 
and  a  demand  for  the  millennium  will  not  prevent  war.  If  the  plain  path  of 
progress  in  dealing  with  those  controversies  which  all  countries  recognize  to 
be  susceptible  of  settlement  through  judicial  tribunals  is  not  to  be  followed, 
then  no  progress  is  possible. 

Second.  Why  should  there  be  a  permanent  court  instead  of  temporary 
arbitral  tribunals? 

The  principle  of  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes  has  been 
applied  from  early  times  through  arbitrators.  It  is  a  method  of  great  value 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  underestimate  it.  We  have  been  parties  to  more  than 
seventy  arbitrations  and  we  have  concluded  a  score  of  general  arbitration  con- 
ventions. Throughout  its  history  the  United  States  has  consistently  supported 
this  sort  of  judicial  process,  but  we  have  long  recognized  that  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

Arbitrators  are  selected  to  determine  a  particular  controversy,  and  after 
the  controversy  has  arisen.  When  the  decision  has  been  made  the  arbitral 
tribunal  ceases  to  exist.  There  is  unnecessary  expense  in  the  creation  of  a 
separate  tribunal  for  every  case  and  there  is  a  regrettable  loss  in  the  experi- 
ence of  judges  because  of  the  lack  of  continuity  in  service.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  development  of  the  law  suffers,  as,  instead  of  a  series  of  decisions 
with  appropriate  relation  to  each  other  by  a  permanent  bench  of  judges,  thus 
gradually  establishing  a  body  of  law,  there  are  sporadic  utterances  by  tem- 
porary bodies  disconnected  with  each  other,  acting  under  different  conditions, 
and  having  a  widely  different  capacity. 

There  is  a  still  more  serious  defect  in  this  process.  The  arbitral  tribunal 
is   composed   of   those   specially   selected   by   the   parties   to   the   dispute.      In 
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legal  matters  of  minor  consequence,  where  national  interest  is  relatively  small, 
judicial  standards  are  more  readily  maintained.  But  where  the  controversy  is 
a  serious  one  and  success  is  highly  important,  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal 
after  the  controversy  has  arisen  is  not  favorable  to  the  selection  of  those  who 
will  act  solely  as  impartial  judges.  And  those  members  of  the  tribunal  who 
are  the  separate  choice  of  each  party  tend  to  become  advocates  rather  than 
judges;  if  this  is  not  always  the  case  in  fact,  it  is  generally  so  in  public 
estimation. 

There  need  be  no  illusion  as  to  this  matter.  The  question  finally  comes  to 
the  selection  of  the  umpire,  or  third  or  fifth  arbitrator,  as  the  case  may  be, 
who  is  likely  to  have  the  deciding  vote.  The  smaller  powers  have  the  less 
difficulty  in  making  such  a  choice.  They  have  a  range  of  selection  that  is 
generally  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  national  interest  and  they  are 
often  able  to  agree  upon  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  single  arbitrator.  When 
there  is  a  serious  controversy  between  great  powers,  however,  the  choice  of  an 
umpire  or  third  arbitrator  is  far  from  easy.  National  interests  are  far-reach- 
ing, and  a  selection  satisfactory  to  one  power  is  for  the  same  reason  the 
subject  of  objection  by  the  other.  The  difficulty  has  been  vastly  increased  by 
the  feelings  engendered  and  the  alignment  of  sympathies  in  the  great  war.  It 
has  become  the  practice  to  provide  that,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  parties,  or 
of  the  arbitrators  respectively  selected  by  them,  to  agree  upon  an  umpire  or 
third  arbitrator,  he  shall  be  selected  by  some  designated  power  or  powers. 
This  is  because  some  means  of  choice  must  be  provided  if  the  parties  cannot 
agree,  but  this  course  places  with  the  designated  power  or  powers  the  virtual 
control  of  the  final  constitution  of  the  tribunal.  The  alternative  is  to  have  the 
selection  determined  by  lot,  and  certainly  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  method. 

Even  where  the  parties  are  able  to  agree  upon  the  arbitrators,  there  still 
remains  the  danger  that  considerations  of  political  expediency  will  usurp  the 
place  of  judicial  standards.  I  would  not  disparage  the  motives  of  arbitrators 
or  the  importance  of  their  service,  but  as  Mr.  Root  has  well  said,  they  too 
often  "consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  juris- 
prudence; they  measure  their  responsibility  and  their  duty  by  the  traditions, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  sense  of  honorable  obligation  which  has  grown  up  in 
centuries  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  rather  than  by  the  traditions,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  sense  of  honorable  obligation  which  characterizes  the  judicial 
department  of  civilized  nations."  The  process  tends  to  the  intrusion  of 
political  interest  and  to  a  solution  by  compromise  instead  of  a  proper  judicial 
determination.  Questions  of  right  come  to  be  determined  as  questions  of 
policy. 

The  problem  in  the  improvement  of  the  judicial  process  in  international 
relations  is  to  secure  immunity,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  from  considera- 
tions of  political  interest  and  policy  and  to  have  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  nations  determined  upon  their  merits.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  this  result  by  the  most  appropriate  method,  that  is, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court. 

Third.  Is  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  to  which  the 
President's  recommendation   refers,  established  on  a  sound  basis? 
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This  question  invites  consideration  of  its  organization;  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Court  has  the  support  of  the  nations;  of  the  jurisdiction  and  stand- 
ards of  the  Court;  and  of  the  qualifications,  tenure,  method  of  selection,  and 
independence  of  judges  composing  it. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  has  been  established  under 
what  is  called  a  statute,  or  constitution,  which  defines  its  organization,  juris- 
diction, and  procedure.  In  the  preparation  of  this  statute  the  council  of  the 
League  called  to  its  aid  an  international  committee  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Root.  This  advisory  committee  of  jurists  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  a  permanent  court.  The  plan  was  considered  and  amended  in 
the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League,  but  its  main  structure  was  retained. 
While  the  amended  plan  was  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  the  League,  it  could 
not  be  put  into  effect  by  action  of  the  League.  In  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
plan,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  special  international  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  states  which  were  willing  to  accept  it.  Accordingly  a  special  protocol 
or  agreement,  with  the  statute  of  the  Court  annexed,  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  the  nations  for  approval.  I  understand  that  about  forty-six  states  have 
signed  this  special  agreement,  and  of  these  about  thirty-four  states  have 
already  ratified  it. 

The  Permanent  Court  is  thus  an  establishment  separate  from  the  League, 
having  a  distinct  legal  status  created  by  an  independent  organic  act. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer 
to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  treaties  and  conventions  in 
force. 

Careful  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Court 
and  to  safeguard  the  appropriate  discharge  of  its  functions  as  a  judicial  body 
in  accordance  with  accepted  judicial  standards.  The  statute  of  the  Court  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  composed  "of  a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected 
regardless  of  their  nationality  from  amongst  persons  of  high  moral  character, 
who  possess  the  qualifications  required  in  their  respective  countries  for 
appointment  to  the  highest  judicial  offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized 
competence  in  international  law."  The  Court  consists  of  fifteen  members — 
eleven  ordinary  judges  and  four  deputy-judges.  The  eleven  judges  constitute 
the  full  Court,  but  if  they  cannot  all  be  present,  the  deputy-judges  may  be 
called  on.  Nine  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Court  is  thus  large  enough  to  be 
appropriately  representative  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  large  that  it 
cannot  effectively  transact  its  business. 

The  judges  are  elected  for  nine  years  and  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
Every  judge  before  taking  up  his  duties  must  make  a  solemn  declaration  in 
open  court  that  he  will  exercise  his  powers  impartially  and  conscientiously. 
The  ordinary  members  of  the  Court  may  not  exercise  any  political  or  adminis- 
trative function.  This  provision  applies  to  the  deputy-judges  during  the  time 
that  they  are  performing  their  duties  on  the  Court. 

No  judge  can  be  removed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  A  judge  cannot  be 
dismissed  unless,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  Court, 
he  has  ceased  to  fulfill  the  required  conditions.  This  gives  the  judges  absolute 
security  in  the  impartial  performance  of  their  duties. 
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The  statute  provides  that  in  deciding  cases  the  Court  shall  apply  inter- 
national conventions  establishing  rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting 
states;  international  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as 
law;  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations;  and  the 
judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of 
the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of 
law.  All  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present,  and  in 
the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  or  his  deputy,  who  are  elected 
by  the  Court  itself,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  to  be  final  and  without  appeal.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  shall  have  no 
binding  force  except  between  the  parties  and  in  respect  of  the  particular 
case  decided. 

The  Court  recognizes  that  it  may  be  called  upon  by  the  council  or  assembly 
of  the  League  for  advisory  opinions.  This  is  a  practice  similar  to  that  which 
has  obtained  in  most  of  the  states  of  New  England  from  colonial  days.  It  now 
obtains  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Florida, 
Colorado,  and  South  Dakota.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
has  adopted  rules  upon  this  subject  so  as  to  assimilate  the  process  so  far  as 
possible  to  a  judicial  proceeding  and  especially  so  as  to  exclude  any  supposi- 
tion that  advisory  opinions  may  be  rendered  in  a  diplomatic  sense  and  without 
publicity.  (See  article  by  Judge  John  Bassett  Moore  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  Columbia  Law  Review,  Vol. 
XXII,  No.  6,  June,  1922,  pages  11  and  12.) 

The  conclusion  is  that  while  the  United  States  should  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  judges  if  it  is  to  support  the  Permanent  Court, 
that  Court  is  established  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is  already  functioning.  The  judges 
have  been  elected — a  most  distinguished  American  jurist  being  one  of  them — 
and  they  are  as  representative  a  body  of  independent  and  qualified  jurists 
as  could  be  chosen. 

Fourth.  I  come  then  to  the  final  question:  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  support  the  Permanent  Court?  This  support  has 
been  proposed  by  the  President  upon  four  explicit  conditions.  These  conditions 
are: 

I.  That  such  adhesion  shall  not  be  taken  to  involve  any  legal  relation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  assumption  of 
any  obligations  by  the  United  States  under  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  constituting  part   I  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

II.  That  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  through 
representatives  designated  for  the  purpose  and  upon  an  equality  with  the 
other  states  members,  respectively,  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  any  and  all  proceedings  of  either  the  council  or  the  assembly 
for  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy-judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  or  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

III.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Court  as  determined  and  appropriated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress  of 
the    United    States. 
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IV.  That  the  statute  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
adjoined  to  the  protocol  shall  not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

The  acceptance  of  these  conditions  will  establish  that  the  support  of  the 
Court  will  not  involve  entry  by  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations; 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  election  of  judges;  the  bearing 
by  the  United  States  of  its  proper  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Court;  and, 
finally,  a  safeguard  against  any  change  in  the  statute  of  the  Court  without 
the  assent  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with 
efforts  to  codify  international  law  and  to  provide  conventions  for  its  improve- 
ment. I  believe  in  conferences  for  that  purpose.  We  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  this  direction  through  the  recent  commission  of  jurists  which  sat 
at  The  Hague  to  suggest  modifications  in  the  laws  of  war  which  are  made 
necessary  by  new  agencies  of  warfare — a  commission  established  under  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  conference  on  limitation  of  armament.  However,  the 
process  of  codifying,  clarifying,  and  improving  international  law  is  necessarily 
a  slow  one,  and  if  we  wait  for  a  satisfactory  body  of  law  before  we  have  a 
permanent  court  a  generation  will  pass  before  it  is  established.  Meanwhile 
let  us  supply  appropriate  means  for  the  application  of  the  law  we  have.  The 
two  projects  are  not  inconsistent;  the  one  can  exist  along  with  the  other.  But 
we  have  an  acute  world  need.  We  shall  make  no  progress  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  war  if  we  adopt  a  perfectionist  policy.  Whatever  else  we  should  have, 
we  need  at  once  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice.  No  plan  to  promote 
peace  can  dispense  with  it.  Why  should  we  wait  for  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems  of  policy  and  the  settlement  of  the  most  acute  international  contro- 
versies of  a  political  nature  before  we  meet  the  obvious  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  appropriate  disposition  of  those  controversies  with  which  an  inter- 
national court  is  competent  to  deal? 

Any  successful  effort  to  settle  controversies  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  good 
will  and  the  desire  for  the  adjustments  of  amity.  The  support  of  a  permanent 
court  as  an  institution  of  peace  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  will  to  peace.  I  hope  that  the  United  States,  in  deference  to  its 
own  interests  and  in  justice  to  its  ideals,  will  do  its  part. 

THE  WORLD  COURT 

[Excerpts  from  address  by  R.  O.  Everett,  of  the  Durham.  N.  C.  bar,  at  the  dedication 
of  Geneva  Hall.  Little  Switzerland,  N.  C,  Augrust  1,   1928.] 

Wilson  had  a  positive  policy  and  tried  to  organize  the  world  for  peace. 
Under  his  leadership,  a  covenant  was  entered  into  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to 
the  covenant,  was:  "The  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  act  and  rule  of  conduct  among  governments/'  And  article 
14  of  the  covenant  provided  that: 

"The  council  of  the  League  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  members 
of  the  League  for  adoption,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court 
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of  International  Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine 
any  dispute  of  an  international  character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to 
it.  The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question 
referred  to  it  by  the  council  or  by  the  assembly." 

Under  the  authority  of  article  14,  the  council  of  the  League  invited  a 
committee  of  ten  jurists  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  such  a  court.  The  committee, 
of  which  Elihu  Root,  of  America,  was  a  conspicuous  member,  held  a  number 
of  meetings  during  the  summer  of  1920,  drafted  such  a  scheme,  and  presented 
it  to  the  council.  The  plan  so  presented  was  embodied  in  a  statute  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  resolution  of  the  assembly  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  December  16,  1920.  The  statute  thus  providing  for  an  International 
Court  of  Justice,  to  be  effective  when  ratified  by  a  majority,  was  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  League  for  their  individual  ratification.  When  the 
second  assembly  convened  on  September  5,  1921,  it  appearing  that  the  statute 
had  been  duly  ratified,  the  assembly  proceeded  on  the  14th  day  of  September, 
1921,  to  the  election  of  the  judges  provided  for.  Forty-two  members  of  the 
League  took  part  in  this  election. 

The  Covenant  and  Statute  Prescribing  the  Court 

The  covenant  authorizing  and  the  statute  creating  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  contain,  broadly  speaking  the   following  provisions: 

The  Court  is  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  inter- 
national character  which  the  parties  may  submit  to  it,  and  the  nations  which 
may  submit  their  disputes  to  it  are  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  covenant,  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  United  States. 

The  laws  administered  in  the  Court  are:  first,  international  conventions 
expressly  recognized  by  the  contesting  states;  second,  international  custom 
which  is  accepted  as  law;  third,  the  general  principle  of  law  recognized  by 
civilized  nations;  and  fourth,  judicial  decisions  and  teachings  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations  as  the  subsidiary  means  for 
the  determination  of  the  rules  of  law. 

The  Court  convenes  annually  at  The  Hague  on  the  15th  of  June,  and 
consists  of  11  judges  and  four  deputy- judges  who  are  elected  concurrently 
by  the  council  and  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  serve  for 
nine  years. 

The  procedure  of  the  Court,  as  would  be  expected,  is  a  combination  of  that 
followed  by  the  nisi  prius  and  appellate  courts  of  our  country. 

Under  article  59  a  judgment  of  the  Court  has  no  binding  force  except 
between  the  parties.  The  American  idea,  therefore,  of  res  ad  judicata  will 
apply,  although  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  will  not. 

The  Court  convened  for  its  first  sitting  on  January  30,  1922,  and  has  now 
been  functioning  for  nearly  seven  years.  Up  to  January,  1928,  it  had  handed 
down  ten  judgments  in  suits  between  nations,  and  had  given  thirteen  advisory 
opinions  to  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League. 
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Court  of  International  Justice 

The  Court,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  court  of  justice.  The  definition  of 
justice  as  given  by  Justinian  is,  "the  constant  will  to  see  that  every  man  gets 
his  rights."  There  is  implicit  in  that  definition  the  rule  of  principle  without 
respect  to  person,  and  when  applied  to  nations,  this  means  the  equality  of  na- 
tions, both  great  and  small,  before  those  principles  universally  accepted  by 
mankind  as  inherently  right.  In  other  words,  the  sovereign  nations  of  the 
world  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  law  instead  of  force  as  controlling  their 
relations. 

First  Court  of  its  Kind 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  the  first  court  of  its  kind  ever 
established  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
Praetorian  Court  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which  disputes  between  foreigners, 
decided  in  the  Roman  courts,  were  determined  according  to  the  native  laws 
of  the  foreigners.  Out  of  the  decisions  of  the  Praetorian  Court,  which  covered 
the  entire  range  of  human  experiences  of  that  day,  there  grew  up  a  great 
body  of  law  known  as  the  ju»  gentium,  the  law  of  tribes,  which,  in  that  day, 
was  equivalent  to  the  international  law  of  our  day.  In  truth,  the  jus  gentium 
was,  in  the  17th  century,  identified  by  Hugo  Grotius  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  was  the  basis  of  his  system  of  international  law,  and 
Grotius'  system  today  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  accepted  law  of 
nations,  which  is  being  administered  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  members  of  the  Court  are  selected  from  the  eminent  jurists  of  the 
world  and  represent  not  only  the  different  systems  of  law,  but  also  the 
different  civilizations  of  the  world.  Among  the  jurists  who  are  members  of 
the  Court  is  John  Bassett  Moore,  the  famous  international  lawyer  of  America, 
who  has,  since  his  election  at  the  beginning  of  the  Court,  filled  the  position 
with  such  satisfaction  that  his  recent  resignation  was  received  with  regret  by 
the  entire  world.  The  qualifications  of  the  judges,  while  not  as  specific  as 
those  suggested  by  Jethro  to  Moses,  are  that  each  judge  shall  possess  those 
qualifications  required  of  the  holder  of  the  highest  judicial  position  of  the 
country  from  which  he  is  selected. 

Effect  of  the  Court 

The  influence  of  the  Court  has  already  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 
Order  is  being  brought  out  of  chaos,  and  even  today  eminent  scholars,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations,  are  codifying  and  harmonizing  the  inter- 
national law.  Big  nations  and  little  nations  resort  to  the  Court  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes.  The  Court  has  made  such  progress  that  it  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  one  of  the  established  institutions  of  our 
international  life.  It  is  developing  trained  jurists  and  publicists  in  inter- 
national law,  and  in  a  few  years,  with  the  present  progress,  the  international 
or  external  law  will  be  as  definite  in  determining  the  conduct  of  nations  as  is 
now  the  internal  or  municipal  law  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
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Questions  Passed  Upon  by  the  Court 

The  questions  determined  by  the  Court  cover  a  wide  and  colorful  range. 
The  first,  second  and  third  advisory  opinions  rendered  in  July  and  August, 
1922,  relate  to  certain  demands  of  the  international  labor  organization.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  advisory  opinions,  rendered  in  1923,  relate  to  the  British- 
French  dispute  about  nationality  decrees  in  Tunis  and  Morocco,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  Finland  and  Russia  as  to  Eastern  Karelia.  The  other  eight  ad- 
visory opinions,  the  last  reported  opinion  being  rendered  on  July  23,  1926, 
relate,  respectively,  to  the  validity  of  contracts  and  leases  of  German  settlers 
in  Poland;  the  acquisition  of  Polish  nationality  by  German  settlers;  the 
boundary  question  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia;  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Xaoum  and  the  Albanian  frontier;  a  construction  of  the  Lausanne  treaty; 
to  the  postal  service  in  the  free  city  of  Danzig;  to  the  dispute  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  Patriarch  from  Constantinople; 
and  the  last,  as  the  first,  relates  to  the  international  labor  organization. 
These  opinions  were  rendered  at  the  request  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
order  to  remove  differences  existing  between  members  of  the  League. 

Now,  the  ten  judgments  rendered  by  the  Court,  while  not  so  numerous,  are 
more  effective  in  that  they  determine  the  legal  rights  of  the  nations  involved. 
Two  judgments  were  rendered  in  1923 — the  first,  on  August  17,  related  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Kiel  Canal;  and  the  second,  on  August  30,  was  between  the 
Greek  and  the  British  governments  with  respect  to  Palestine  concessions. 
The  third  judgment  interpreted  the  treaty  of  Neuilly.  This  was  a  contest 
between  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  governments.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
this  judgment  averted  a  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians,  and 
probably  this  one  judgment  saved  enough  treasure  to  the  world  to  offset  the 
cost  of  the  Court  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  fifth  judgment  related  to  Jerusalem  concessions;  the  sixth  and  seventh 
judgments  concerned  the  German  interests  in  Polish  Upper  Silesia;  and  the 
eighth  concerned  Poland's  duty  to  make  reparation  for  the  seizure  of  nitrate 
factories  at  Charzow. 

The  ninth  judgment,  between  Turkey  and  France,  would  under  other 
conditions  have  been  the  cause  of  a  war.  It  determined  that  Turkey  had  the 
right  to  punish  a  national  of  France  who  had  voluntarily  entered  her  territory, 
for  an  act  done  in  connection  with  a  collision  between  vessels  of  the  two 
countries,  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  Turkey. 

The  spectacle  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert;  the  dwellers  of  the  cities; 
the  Oriental;  the  Occidental;  the  peoples  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  wending 
their  way  to  The  Hague  and  there  presenting  their  disputes  to  that  great 
tribunal  for  determination,  and  then  accepting  the  decrees  as  determinative 
of  their  rights,  is  the  most  unusual  of  any  that  man  has  so  far  witnessed 
The  pronouncements  of  the  Court  are  shown  more  respect  than  those  of  anj 
other  body  since  the  days  of  the  Oracles  of  Delphi. 
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The   Court  Modeled  After  the  American  Supreme  Court 

Americans  of  all  people  should  readily  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Court,  as  it  is  modeled  after  our  Federal  Supreme  Court.  A  Court 
determining  the  rights  and  relations  of  sovereign  states  is  the  distinct  gift 
of  the  United  States  to  the  realm  of  judicature,  and  is  that  part  of  our 
government  which  is  most  highly  respected  by  all  classes  of  our  citizenship. 
The  decrees  of  no  other  national  court  in  the  world  today  have  the  same 
weight  as  those  of  our  Supreme  Court,  yet  it  met  six  times  before  a  case  was 
presented  to  it  for  review.  Judged  by  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
is  making  rapid  progress  in  its  service  to  mankind,  for  within  less  than  seven 
years  it  has  rendered  twenty-three  decisions. 

The  Court  in  Accord  with  American  Philosophy 

The  Court  is  in  accord  with  American  political  philosophy  and  practice. 
Both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Court  of  Justice  may 
have  the  form  of  a  Latin,  or  Roman  super-state,  but  an  examination  of 
them  shows  that  their  constitution  is  in  accord  with  Anglo-American  pro- 
cesses. Neither  the  Latin  nor  the  Oriental  world  has  ever  been  able  to 
evolve  a  government  of  extensive  jurisdiction  that  did  not  run  to  absolutism 
and  soon  come  to  regard  itself  as  the  source  of  power.  However,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Anglo-Americans  have  made  contributions  to  political  science 
which  permit  a  government  of  extensive  powers  that  is  compatible  with  the 
liberty   of   its   constituent   elements,   whether  they   be   individuals   or   nations. 

Conclusion 

Now  what  is  to  be  America's  attitude  in  the  future  towards  this  instru- 
ment of  international  justice  and  order?  Are  we  to  sit  supinely  by  and 
decline  to  assist  the  process  we  have  put  in  operation,  and  leave  to  the  war- 
weary  peoples  of  Europe  the  task  of  maintaining  order  and  upholding  the 
civilization  of  the  world?  Are  we,  who  for  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
have  advocated  the  pacific  means  of  settling  disputes,  to  decline  to  lend  our 
hand  now  when  the  opportunity  affords  itself,  and  when  the  dream  of  the 
ages  is  about  to  come  true? 

Are  we  to  do  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  in  1775?  They  had  evolved  a 
government  adapted  to  an  island  and  developed  an  insular  mind,  but  declined 
to  expand  further,  and  threw  away  the  American  continent.  Shall  we,  who 
have  now  evolved  a  government,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  continent,  and 
developed  a  continental  mind,  decline  to  expand  further,  and  throw  away  the 
opportunity  of  serving  a  world? 

The  American  government  is  simply  the  fruition  of  the  efforts  of  the  ages 
past.  It  is  the  phenomena  which  finds  its  meaning  in  the  martyrdom  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  victims.  It  is  the  experimental  stage  compared  to  the 
older  institutions  of  the  world.  Are  we  to  regard  the  song  of  Wilson  at  the 
Peace  Conference  as  the  vesper  instead  of  the  matin  of  our  international 
activities?    Is    it   not   our    duty    and    privilege    to    take    our    stand   by    other 
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nations  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  world?  Have  we  reached  that  degree 
of   perfection   when   we    can   tie   ourselves    to   the   status   quo? 

What  have  we  to  fear?  If  we  succeed,  we  lead  the  way  in  the  progress  of 
the  future.  If  we  fail,  those  who  come  after  us  will  profit  by  our  lesson.  Life 
is  progress,  and  unless  we  are  to  stagnate,  America  must  go  forward.  Civili- 
zation is  the  re-adaptation  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  life.  Shall  America  tie 
herself  to  the  idols  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  decline  to  live  in  another 
world  that  is  in  the  making? 

Let  us  rather  take  a  more  optimistic  view,  and  accept  our  hopes  as  facts 
which  indicate  a  different  course.  Let  us  find  hope  in  the  belief  that  America 
shall  follow  the  example  of  Ulysses  of  old,  who,  after  his  wanderings  at  the 
close  of  the  Trojan  Wars,  returned  to  his  native  land,  there  again  in  the 
presence  of  the  fair  Penelope,  to  wield  the  bow  which  was  fashioned  alone 
for  his  hands.  May  America  return  from  her  wanderings  again  to  resume 
her  position  in  international  affairs.  Then  will  the  Court,  which  was  fashioned 
by  and  for  the  American  Hercules  of  the  west,  be  wielded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  guarantee  that  the  civilization  of  the  world  will  be  based  upon  law  and 
order,  enforced  and  sustained  by  the  administration  of  justice,  guaranteeing 
to  all  nations,  both  great  and  small,  equal  rights  and  privileges  through  the 
medium  of  an   International  Court  of  Justice. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

[Excerpts  from  address  by  Hon.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  December  18,  1925.] 

The  fact  is  that  this  Court  is  American  in  its  origin;  and  the  general 
outline,  with  the  exception  of  the  election  of  judges,  the  payment  of  their 
expenses,  and  references  to  the  League  of  Nations,  was  first  proposed  by 
American  statesmen  many  years  ago.  It  was  first  proposed  at  the  first  Hague 
peace  conference   in   1899,   in   President   McKinley's   administration. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  presented  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court  to 
The  Hague  conference.  That  conference  did  not  provide  for  a  permanent 
court,  as  we  all  know,  although  arbitrations  were  provided  for,  and  there  was 
created  what  was  called  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  but  which,  in  fact, 
is  not  a  court  at  all. 

At  the  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  the  United  States 
again  urged  the  creation  of  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice.  The 
second  peace  conference  failed  to  provide  such  a  court  solely  because  the 
delegates  could  not  agree  upon  the  method  of  electing  the  judges. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Court  are  defined  by  the  statute  creating 
the  Court,  and  none  others  can  be  exercised.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  quite 
prevalent  that  the  Court  is  dependent  not  on  the  statute  but  on  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  part  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  support  of  this 
contention  it  is  said  that  the  Court  statute  makes  no  mention  of  advisory 
opinions  and  that  it  is  the  covenant  of  the  League  which  confers  such  juris- 
diction. The  fact  is  that  article  36  of  the  statute  expressly  provides  that  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and 
all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  treaties  and  conventions  in  force. 

The  covenant  of  the  League  is  such  a  treaty  or  convention;  and  as  the 
request  for  advisory  opinions  is  a  matter  that  is  specially  provided  for  in  it, 
therefore,  under  article  36  of  the  statute,  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  render 
such  opinions.  But  such  jurisdiction  is  not  confined  to  rendering  advisory 
opinions  to  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  enter  into  a  treaty  and  in  it  provide  that  either  party  might  request 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Court  as  to  the  interpretation  of  any  clause  in 
the  treaty,  the  Court  would  without  question  have  the  same  right  to  render 
an  advisory  opinion  in  that  case  as  has  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  have  a  Pan-American  union.  Suppose  we  should  provide  by  treaty 
between  all  of  the  states  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  with  reference  to 
some  subject  matter  of  that  treaty  the  Pan-American  union  should  have  the 
right  to  request  the  World  Court  to  render  an  advisory  opinion.  It  would  have 
the  same  right  to  do  so  that  it  now  has  to  render  an  advisory  opinion  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  statute  establishing  the  Court  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court.  It  can  no  more  exercise  powers  not  conferred  expressly 
or  by  implication  by  that  instrument  than  our  Congress  can  exercise  powers 
not  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Court  by  its  own  action  has  conclusively  shown  its  independence  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  An  advisory  opinion  was  asked  of  it  by  the  council  of  the 
League  in  a  dispute  between  Russia  and  Finland.  Russia  was  not  a  member 
of  the  League  and  declined  to  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
render  such  advisory  opinion.  For  that  reason  the  Court  declined  the  request 
of  the  League  and  refused  to  give  the  advisory  opinion  asked  for.  This  is  the 
familiar  Eastern  Karelia  case,  and  sometimes  is  termed  the  fifth  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court,  though  in  fact  it  was  not  an  advisory  opinion  at  all  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  an  opinion  giving  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
the   request. 

While  I  am  upon  this  point,  this  opinion  conclusively  determines  that  the 
United  States,  if  it  shall  ratify  this  protocol,  will  not  only  not  be  bound  in 
any  way  by  any  advisory  opinion,  but  none  can  be  rendered  by  the  Court  where 
our  interest  or  our  rights  are  the  issue. 

True,  it  is  said  that  the  recent  opinion  in  the  Mosul  case,  pending  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  Court  rendered  its  twelfth  advisory 
opinion  a  few  weeks  ago,  modified  this  opinion;  but  a  reading  of  that  opinion 
shows  conclusively  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  contradictory  between  the 
holding  in  that  case  and  the  holding  in  the  Eastern  Karelia  case,  because  that 
question  was  not  in  any  way  involved  in  the  Mosul  advisory  opinion.  In  that 
case  Turkey  had  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  and,  in  fact,  it 
did  not  object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  so  far  as  parties  were  con- 
cerned, basing  its  objection  on  the  ground  that  the  dispute  was  not  one 
judicial  in  nature,  but  was  a  political  question.  The  Court  examined  that 
question  and  found  that  the  dispute  was  judicial,  involving,  and  involving 
only,  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty. 
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I  therefore  submit  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  contended  that  the  Court 
is  not  an  absolutely  independent  body,  as  all  courts  of  justice  should  be.  I 
submit,  further,  that  the  only  effect  of  a  contention  that  it  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent body  would  be  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  men  who  have  been 
elected  as  judges  of  this  Court,  and  assume  that  they  would  violate  their 
oaths  of  office  and  serve  the  nations  of  which  they  happen  to  be  citizens  or 
subjects,  rather  than  to  follow  and  declare  the  law. 

It  is  said  by  some  of  our  opponents  that  we  now  have  a  world  court  in  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  and  that  no  other  is  necessary.  The 
answer  is  that  the  so-called  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  is  not  a  court 
at  all.  It  is  nothing  but  a  panel  from  which  arbitrators  may  be  chosen.  These 
judges  have  no  fixed  tenure,  and  there  are  no  rules  laid  down  with  reference 
to  their  conduct,  except  as  to  procedure.  They  can  no  more  be  called  a  court 
than  a  panel  of  jurors,  drawn  as  they  are  drawn  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  can  be  called  a  court. 

The  Court  could  never  pass  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  immigration,  the 
settlement  of  foreign  debts,  or  any  other  question  affecting  our  rights  and 
interests  without  our  consent. 

True,  there  is  an  optional  clause  which,  if  accepted  by  any  nation,  will 
confer  compulsory  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  in  certain  matters;  but  that 
clause  must,  to  be  binding,  be  accepted  separately  and  in  express  terms,  and, 
as  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  United  States  accept  the  clause  it  is  not  material 
to  our  discussion. 

Without  going  into  detail  further,  and  in  concluding  my  remarks,  it  may 
properly  be  asked  if  we  adhere  to  the  Court  what  obligations  will  be  imposed 
upon  us  by  so  doing.  I  answer  just  one — the  payment  of  our  proportionate 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  court — which  will  amount  to  about  $35,000  per 
year.  There  is  no  other  obligation  whatever  incurred;  absolutely  none.  While 
this  is  clear  to  me  on  the  face  of  the  statute,  the  proposed  reservations  remove 
any  possible  doubt  on  that  subject.  There  is  no  obligation  upon  us  to  enforce 
the  judgments  of  the  Court,  for  no  sanctions  are  provided  for  in  the  Court 
statute,  and  the  only  enforcing  power  is  that  of  public  opinion.  Of  course,  if 
we  in  any  particular  matter  agree  to  the  submission  of  a  case  to  the  Court, 
we  will  be  morally  obligated  to  abide  by  the  judgment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  urged  by  some  of  the  opponents  that  article  13  of 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  because  it  provides  for  sanctions  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  council,  and  the  amendments  which 
have  later  been  made  but  which,  I  believe,  have  not  as  yet  been  ratified,  of 
decisions  of  the  court,  that  that  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  our  adhering 
to  the  statute.  Again  I  say  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  nothing 
but  a  treaty — a  treaty  in  this  case  between  55  nations.  If  any  2  or  50  nations 
desire  to  agree  among  themselves  that  they  will  assist  each  other  in  enforcing 
a  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  where  there  has 
been  default  upon  the  part  of  a  nation  that  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  it, 
it  is  none  of  our  business.  Certainly  we  could  not  be  affected  unless  we  had 
submitted  a  case  to  the  Court  and  after  submitting  it  refused  to  be  bound 
by  its  decision. 
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Next,  if  we  may  be  asked,  what  benefits  will  we  receive  if  we  adhere  to 
the  Court?  Frankly  I  answer,  none,  except  as  we  are  interested  in  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  peace — a  short  step,  I 
admit,  but  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  Court  is  open  to  us  now  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  will  be  if  we  join  it,  so  we  gain  no  direct  material  advantage 
by  so  doing.  There  is  one  indirect  advantage  in  our  having  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  judges  of  the  Court  which  we  do  not  now  have, 
and,  so  participating,  it  will  help  to  insure  the  continued  high  character  and 
ability  of  the  men  selected  as  judges. 

We  should  adhere  to  the  Court  because  we  will  thereby  give  the  endorse- 
ment and  encouragement  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  to  an 
instrument  for  peace.  Without  the  World  Court  the  small  and  weak  nations 
of  the  world  must  submit  to  the  decision  of  disputes  by  political  representa- 
tives of  powerful  nations,  to  arbitration,  or  fight.  There  is  no  forum  of  justice 
in  which  their  cases  may  be  tried.  To  illustrate.  Germany  is  disarmed  and 
helpless  from  a  military  standpoint.  In  disputes  with  other  nations  she  must 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  political  body,  to  arbi- 
tration; or  to  the  World  Court,  a  judicial  body,  whose  judges  are  elected 
without  regard  to  nationality.  She  must  do  one  or  the  other  of  these  things 
or  fight.  She  cannot  make  war,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  Germany, 
although  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Court,  has  participated  in  cases  before  it 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  power.  This  because  in  this  forum  right  is 
greater  than  might,  and  it  is  the  only  international  body  in  existence  where 
this  is  true. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  before  this  debate  is  concluded  we  will  be  asked 
many,  many  times,  What  can  the  Court  do  to  prevent  war?  They  will  un- 
doubtedly ask  us  to  point  to  some  war  that  has  occurred  which  in  our  opinion 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the  existence  of  such  a  court  as  this.  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  that  any  formula  can  abolish  war  or  that  any  declaration 
that  war  shall  be  a  crime  and  outlawed  can  abolish  war.  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  that  any  instrumentality  that  may  be  set  up  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  itself  abolish  war.  There  is  only  one  way,  in  my  judgment,  that 
war  can  be  abolished  in  this  world,  and  that  is  through  the  people  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  world  instead  of  having  suspicion  and  distrust  and 
hate  toward  each  other,  supplanting  those  sentiments  by  feelings  of  friendship, 
accord,  and  good  will. 

Now,  how  do  those  feelings,  those  sentiments  of  hate,  occur?  If  a  nation 
desires,  because  it  is  powerful  and  strong,  to  acquire  additional  territory,  or 
desires  to  exploit  a  weaker  people  and  has  no  regard  for  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world,  I  frankly  admit  that  the  Court  could  not  prevent  war  upon  the 
part  of  such  a  nation.  But  how  are  those  feelings  of  hate  and  distrust  and 
suspicion  created?  Oftentimes  we  have  to  go  back  a  long  way  to  find  the  real 
primary  cause  of  a  war.  It  may  be  found  in  some  little  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  causing  irritation  between  two  peoples,  which,  if  left  undecided,  may 
go  on  and  on,  exactly  as  in  the  human  system  one  may  have  a  scratch  upon 
the  skin.  Properly  taken  care  of,  the  scratch  will  be  cured  within  a  day  or 
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two,  but  left  without  attention  it  may  become  a  festering  sore,  septic  poison- 
ing may  set  in,  and  the  patient  dies. 

Exactly  so  with  nations.  We  may  have  this  cause  of  irritation  and 
unfriendliness  reaching  way  back  to  some  trivial  matter  that  a  court  of 
justice  could  decide,  just  as  this  Court  has  in  many  cases  in  its  advisory 
opinions  and  in  its  judgments.  It  has  decided  these  cases  which,  perhaps  not 
of  major  importance  in  themselves,  if  left  undecided  would  have  caused  a 
constantly  growing  bitterness  between  the  nations,  whereas  in  every  case 
except  one — the  recent  case  of  Turkey — the  opinions  and  the  judgments  of 
the  Court  have  been  accepted  by  all  the  nations  involved. 

In  conclusion,  this  statute,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  instrument  for  peace.  It 
may  not  do  very  much  but  it  is  an  instrument  to  which  the  nations  may 
appeal  and  have  a  settlement  of  petty  quarrels,  if  you  choose,  that  unless 
settled  may  ultimately  lead  to  war.  This  Court  is  a  body  that  at  least  promises 
something  in  the  future  toward  world  peace,  and  as  such,  in  my  judgment,  it 
should  have  the  endorsement  of  the  United  States  of  America.  That  we  are 
interested  in  the  peace  of  the  world  no  one  can  deny.  More  than  50,000 
graves  of  American  boys  in  France,  200,000  ex-service  men  crippled  and 
shattered  in  health,  and  an  internal  indebtedness  of  $20,000,000,000  loudly 
proclaim  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  peace  of  the  world. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

[Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  former  Secretary  of  State, 

before  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  at  New  York  City, 

January  22-23,  1926.  Carried  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association 

for  1926,  pages  333-43] 

The  United  States  has  not  simply  espoused  the  cause  of  arbitration,  but 
has  strongly  desired  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court. 

Under  the  Hague  convention,  where  provision  is  made  for  a  panel  of 
arbiters,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  depends  upon  agreement  between  the  parties 
to  the  controversy.  But  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  are  to  designate  govern- 
ments who  are  to  endeavor  to  agree  for  them,  and  if,  finally,  there  is  no 
agreement,  the  choice  is  made  by  lot.  In  other  words,  if  the  United  States 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  umpire,  his  selection,  which  is  the  vital 
point  in  the  arbitration,  is  turned  over  to  others.  Contrast  that  course  with 
the  opportunity  to  submit  a  controversy  to  a  bench  of  impartial  judges  of  the 
highest  competency  and  impartiality,  continuously  in  session,  selected  at  a  time 
of  life  when  they  have  no  ambition  but  to  serve  the  interests  of  justice  and 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  that  highest  of  all  causes. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
support  such  a  permanent  court,  and  instead  of  turning  over  the  selection  of 
the  umpire  who  is  to  decide  the  case  to  some  other  power  or  powers  when  an 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  the  umpire,  to  resort  to  such  a  tribunal.  In 
my  opinion  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  a  practical  matter  will  be 
much  safer  in  supporting  and  resorting  to  such  a  tribunal  than  in  depending 
upon  arbitrations  under  our  present  arbitration  agreements  or  even  under 
the    Hague    convention. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  election  of  judges  is  not  by  the  assembly  of  the 
League  alone,  or  by  the  council  of  the  League  alone,  but  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  both  bodies,  each  acting  in  this  matter  through  a  majority.  The 
result  is  that  all  the  powers,  great  and  small,  approximately  fifty  in  number, 
vote  in  the  assembly,  and  as  the  smaller  powers  greatly  outnumber  the  great 
powers  in  the  assembly  its  choice  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  the  choice  of 
the  smaller  powers.  On  the  other  hand  the  vote  of  the  council  where  the  great 
powers  are  members  and  dominant  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  showing  the 
choice  of  the  great  powers. 

Thus  by  concurrent  action  of  both  bodies,  through  a  majority  of  each,  you 
have  a  selection  of  judges  by  approximately  fifty  states  acting  so  as  to  give 
the  great  and  small  power  respectively  a  check  on  the  action  of  each  other. 

Probably  no  plan  could  be  devised  which  would  so  fully  insure  the  selection 
of  an  impartial,  learned,  independent  bench.  The  judges  who  emerge  as  the 
final  choice  in  such  a  method  of  election  will,  it  may  be  assured,  be  men  of 
such  probity,  of  such  distinction  of  character,  of  such  reputation  for  their 
learning,  that  their  qualifications  as  judges  are  assured.  Such  men,  to  have 
attained  the  reputation  which  would  bring  them  within  the  field  of  selection 
would  be  men  of  full  maturity,  whose  active  life  has  recommended  them  for 
the  office.  They  go  on  the  bench  secure  in  their  tenure  and  looking  forward  to 
a  long  term,  with  a  possible  re-election,  which  practically  means  the  rest  of 
their  active  lives. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
submit  its  controversies  to  citizens  of  other  nations.  But  who  is  to  decide 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party?  Our  people  cannot  expect 
to  be  judges  of  their  own  cases.  If  such  international  controversies  are  to  be 
settled,  when  they  admit  of  judicial  settlement,  by  judicial  methods,  then  we 
must  expect  to  have  them  settled  by  foreigners.  They  will  be  settled  by 
foreigners  as  umpires  under  agreements  of  arbitration,  and,  as  I  have  said,  by 
umpires  chosen  for  us,  when  we  cannot  effect  an  agreement,  by  other  powers 
designated  for  that  purpose.  How  much  better  if  we  are  to  have  judicial 
settlements  to  have  our  controversies  decided  by  a  bench  of  jurists  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  for  a  continuous  judicial  duty. 

Of  course  we  should  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
judges,  and  our  participation,  both  in  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  in  the 
council,  as  electoral  bodies,  will  further  tend  to  safeguard  the  selection.  We 
start  with  the  Court  as  at  present  constituted,  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
against  whose  character  and  impartiality  I  have  heard  no  point  of  objection 
made.  The  election  of  their  successors  as  vacancies  occur  is  safeguarded  by 
the  method  of  selection,  as  I  have  said,  and  will  be  further  protected  by  our 
participation  in  it. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we  desire  judicial  settlement  of  our  disputes, 
which  are  open  to  such  settlement,  and  which  we  are  unable  to  adjust  by 
methods  of  diplomacy.  To  say  that  we  are  not,  is  to  reverse  the  American 
policy  of  a  hundred  years. 
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If  we  desire  judicial  settlement,  why  should  we  not  wish  a  permanent 
court?  I  say,  why  should  we  not  wish  it  in  our  own  interest,  as  well  as  an  aid 
to  the  general  peace. 

"We  cannot  establish  a  permanent  court  of  our  own.  It  must  be  established 
by  the  nations  of  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
we  must  deal  with  the  states  which  are  members  of  the  League,  if  we  are  to 
have  an  international  court.  You  do  not  escape  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  states  which  are  members  of  the  League  by  objections  to  the  League.  The 
point  is,  that  these  states,  comprising  almost  all  the  states  in  the  world,  are 
those  which  must  establish  a  Permanent  Court,  if  we  are  to  have  one  at  all  either 
with  our  assistance,  or  without  our  assistance.  Why  should  we  not  give  our 
assistance  in  maintaining  such  a  court?  There  is  nothing  about  the  selection  of 
the  judges,  if  we  participate  in  it,  or  about  their  functions  or  their  qualifica- 
tions or  their  independence  that  we  can  properly  question. 

I  know  a  great  deal  is  said  about  advisory  opinions,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
the  safeguards  which  the  Permanent  Court  has  established  in  relation  to  the 
giving  of  such  opinions. 

The  statute  establishing  the  Court  provides  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
have  no  binding  force  except  between  the  parties  and  with  respect  to  the 
particular  cause  decided.  Advisory  opinions  would  not  in  any  event  be  binding 
upon  us  unless  we  invited  them.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  we  stand  in  any  dan- 
ger from  advisory  opinions;  but  if  we  need  any  protection  in  that  regard  it  is 
easier  to  obtain  it  by  supporting  the  Court  and  exercising  our  influence  in 
the  maintenance  of  appropriate  judicial  standards,  than  by  standing  aloof. 

In  any  event,  we  shall  not  be  bound  except  where  we  consent  to  be  bound, 
and  our  submission  of  any  matter  to  the  Court  will  be  entirely  voluntary. 

No  other  permanent  court  will  be  established.  The  establishing  of  this 
Court,  supported  by  almost  all  the  nations  except  ourselves,  and  awaiting  our 
support,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  cherished  hope  of  this  association,  which 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Permanent  International  Tribunal  long  before  others 
were  giving  it  serious  consideration.  The  United  States  cannot  maintain  its 
profession  of  a  desire  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  reject  the 
means  at  hand  to  achieve  such  settlements. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  not  adhere  to  the  International  Court  unless  there 
is  international  law  for  the  Court  to  apply.  But  we  have  a  body  of  inter- 
national law  to  be  applied.  We  have  principles  that  may  be  used  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  international  treaties.  What  is  the  law  that  arbitrators  are  to 
apply?  Are  we  to  dispense  with  international  arbitration  awaiting  the  modifi- 
cation of  international  law?  Where  there  are  legal  principles  to  be  applied 
we  desire  arbitrators  to  apply  them  and  not  to  be  guided  by  rule  of  thumb. 
And  if  arbitrators  are  to  apply  the  principles  of  law  so  far  as  they  exist  and 
to  develop  the  law  by  such  applications  why  should  we  not  desire  a  permanent 
body  to  give  us  greater  consistency  of  interpretation  and  the  continuity  of 
action  which  aids  in  the  development  of  the  law? 

Our  greatest  jurists  in  the  past  long  before  the  controversy  over  the 
League  of  Nations  sought  this  end.  We  should  not  allow  the  controversy  to 
blind    our   eyes    to   the    importance    of    this    end.    If    the    United    States    is    to 
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protect  its  interests  adequately  by  securing  the  best  possible  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  controversies  to  which  it  may  be  a  part,  as  well  as  aid  the  general 
peace  by  promoting  the  proper  disposition  of  the  controversies  of  other  parties, 
we  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  our  adherence  to  the  protocol 
establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

STATEMENT  BY  DR.   LOWELL 

[Statement   of  Dr.   A.    Lawrence   Lowell.   President   of   Harvard    University,   on   behalf 

of  the  World  Peace   Foundation  at  the  Hearings  on   the  Permanent  Court 

of  International   Justice   before  a  subcommittee   of  The   Senate 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Sixty-eighth  Congress, 

first  session,  April  30,  1924.] 

The  civilization  to  which  we  belong,  the  Anglo-Norman  civilization,  is  due  to 
the  courts.  Really  the  political  conditions  in  England  were  brought  about  by 
the  courts.  It  was  the  judges  in  eyre  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings  that 
made  our  present  civilization.  It  was  they  that  built  up  the  common  law.  The 
idea  of  legislation  was  a  much  later  thing. 

Really  that  which  marks  the  central  basis  of  any  civilization — that  is,  the 
common  ideas  of  men  of  how  they  should  behave  and  how  they  should  treat 
one  another,  which  is,  after  all,  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  fabric — comes  to 
us  first  through  the  courts.  Legislation  is  a  much  later  thing,  and  the  executive 
power  is,  except  so  far  as  it  was  a  military  power,  a  much  later  thing.  Our 
civilization  is  based  on  the  decisions  of  courts  of  the  rights  of  man  to  man. 

We  have  told  the  world  over  and  over  again  that  we  wanted  a  court  of 
justice.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  hesitated  and  gone  slowly.  Now,  why  should 
we  change  our  mind  about  it?  If  this  particular  Court  is  acceptable — and  I 
will  come  to  that  later — why  should  we  change  our  mind  about  it?  Is  it  because 
we  have  grown  so  large  that  when  we  were  little  we  wanted  a  court,  and  that 
now  that  we  have  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  we  do 
not  want  a  court?  That  is  not  the  position  this  country  has  taken  or  the 
position  it  ever  will  take.  This  country  has  always  taken  the  position  that  we 
wanted  to  protect  the  weaker  countries  as  much  as  the  stronger  ones. 

Of  course  the  objection  is  made,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  as  I  talk  to  people 
the  only  serious  objection  that  is  made,  is  that  this  Court  is  somehow  part  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  in  favor  of  joining  the  League  of  Nations,  always 
have  been.  That  is  my  particular  creed,  but  I  do  not  think  this  has  anything 
to  do  with  joining  the  League  of  Nations.  I  do  not  think  this  involves  it. 
People  say,  if  you  take  this  step,  you  will  take  another.  I  do  not  think  that 
follows.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  take  any  more  steps  unless  we  want  to.  The 
time  may  come  when  we  want  to,  but  that  is  independent  of  this. 

Now,  what  is  the  connection  of  this  body  with  the  League  of  Nations?  Let 
me  say  simply  this:  If  this  Court  were  an  agent  of  the  League  of  Nations 
I  should  not  believe  in  any  state  joining  it  whether  in  the  League  of  Nations 
or  not;  and  if  it  had  administrative  functions  I  should  not  believe  in  joining 
it.  I  do  not  believe,  perhaps  because  I  am  an  American  lawyer,  in  a  court 
which  mixes  judicial  and  administrative  functions.  This  court  does  not  mix 
judicial  and  administrative  functions.  If  it  had  a  lot  of  functions  connected 
with  the  League  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing,  and  an  unfor- 
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tunate  thing,  simply  because  it  would  not  be  really  a  judicial  court.  The  only 
connection  it  has  in  that  way  is  that  it  is  empowered  to  give  answers  to 
Questions  put  to  it  by  the  council  of  the  League.  Now,  I  think  that  is  a  purely 
judicial  function. 

In  the  commonwealth  from  which  I  come  there  is  a  similar  provision,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  give  advice  to  the  governor  or  the  legislature  on 
particular  questions  of  law  on  important  occasions,  and  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  a  governor  who  was  not  very  wise,  asked  for  advice  on  a  question 
that  was  not  a  question  of  law,  but  it  was  an  important  occasion.  The  court 
replied  to  him  that  it  must  be  both  a  question  of  law  and  an  important 
occasion. 

That  is  what  this  tribunal  did  in  the  case  of  that  dispute  between  Finland 
and  Russia.  They  said  they  were  not  going  to  give  an  opinion  unless  the 
question  was  properly  brought  before  it;  they  were  not  going  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  League  to  advise  it  on  questions  of  policy. 

If  we  believe,  as  I  believe  myself  Americans  do,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
permanent  court  of  some  kind,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  construct 
one  which  would  on  the  whole  be  more  satisfactory  as  a  court,  which  would 
be  farther  removed  from  the  control  of  all  governments,  from  the  control  of 
any  organization,  call  it  the  League  of  Nations  or  anything  else,  than  this 
tribunal. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

[Excerpts  from  President  Calvin  Coclidge's  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December   8,    1925.] 

Pending  before  the  Senate  for  nearly  three  years  is  the  proposal  to  adhere 
to  the  protocol  establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  A 
well-established  line  of  precedents  marks  America's  effort  to  effect  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  of  this  nature.  We  took  a  leading  part  in  laying  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests  in  the  establishment  of  The  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration.  It  is  that  tribunal  which  nominates  the  judges  wTho  are  elected 
by  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  made  dependent  upon  four 
conditions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  by  supporting  the  Court  we  do  not  assume 
any  obligations  under  the  League;  second,  that  we  may  participate  upon  an 
equality  with  other  states  in  the  election  of  judges;  third,  that  the  Congress 
shall  determine  what  part  of  the  expenses  we  shall  bear;  fourth,  that  the 
statute  creating  the  Court  shall  not  be  amended  without  our  consent;  and  to 
these  I  have  proposed  an  additional  condition  to  the  effect  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  advisory  opinions  rendered  without  our  consent. 

The  Court  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  League.  It  is  true  that  the 
judges  are  elected  by  the  assembly  and  council,  but  they  are  nominated  by 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  we  assisted  to  create  and  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  The  Court  was  created  by  a  statute,  so  called,  which  is  really  a  treaty 
made  among  some  48  different  countries,  that  might  properly  be  called  a 
constitution  of  the  Court.  This  statute  provides  a  method  by  which  the  judges 
are  chosen,  so   that   when   the   Court  of  Arbitration   nominates   them   and   the 
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assembly  and  council  of  the  League  elect  them,  they  are  not  acting  as  instru- 
ments of  the  League,  but  as  instruments  of  the  statute. 

This  will  be  even  more  apparent  if  our  representatives  sit  with  the  members 
of  the  council  and  assembly  in  electing  the  judges.  It  is  true  they  are  paid 
through  the  League,  but  by  the  countries  which  are  members  of  the  League, 
and  by  our  country  if  we  accept  the  protocol.  The  judges  are  paid  by  the 
League  only  in  the  same  sense  that  it  could  be  said  that  United  States  judges 
are  paid  by  the  Congress.  The  Court  derives  all  its  authority  from  the  statute 
and  is  so  completely  independent  of  the  League  that  it  could  go  on  function- 
ing if  the  League  were  disbanded,  at  least  until  the  terms  of  the  judges 
expired. 

The  most  careful  provisions  are  made  in  the  statute  as  to  the  qualification 
of  judges.  Those  who  make  the  nominations  are  recommended  to  consult  with 
their  highest  court  of  justice,  their  law  schools  and  academies.  The  judges 
must  be  persons  of  high  moral  character,  qualified  to  hold  the  highest  judicial 
offices  in  that  country,  or  be  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in  inter- 
national law.  It  must  be  assumed  that  these  requirements  will  continue  to  be 
carefully  met,  and  with  America  joining  the  countries  already  concerned  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  human  ingenuity  could  better  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  court  which  would  maintain  its  independence.  It  has  to  be 
recognized  that  independence  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter  of  ability, 
character,  and  personality.  Some  effort  was  made  in  the  early  beginnings  to 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  our  Supreme  Court.  It  did  not  succeed 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  men  who  made  up  that  tribunal. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  authority  to  give  advisory  opinions  interferes  with 
the  independence  of  the  Court.  Advisory  opinions  in  and  of  themselves  are 
not  harmful,  but  may  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  beneficial  because 
they  undertake  to  prevent  injury  rather  than  merely  afford  a  remedy  after 
the  injury  has  been  done.  As  a  principle  that  only  implies  that  the  Court  shall 
function  when  proper  application  is  made  to  it.  Deciding  the  question  involved 
upon  issues  submitted  for  an  advisory  opinion  does  not  differ  materially  from 
deciding  the  question  upon  issues  submitted  by  contending  parties.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  Court  has  given  an  advisory  opinion  when  it  judged  it  had 
jurisdiction,  and  refused  to  give  one  when  it  judged  it  did  not  have  juris- 
diction. Nothing  in  the  work  of  the  Court  has  yet  been  an  indication  that  this 
is  an  impairment  of  its  independence  or  that  its  practice  differs  materially 
from  the  giving  of  like  opinions  under  the  authority  of  the  constitutions  of 
several  of  our  states. 

No  provision  of  the  statute  seems  to  me  to  give  this  Court  any  authority  to 
be  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  court.  We  have  brought  cases  in  this 
country  before  our  courts  which,  when  they  have  been  adjudged  to  be  political, 
have  been  thereby  dismissed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  political  questions  will 
be  submitted  to  this  Court,  but  again  up  to  the  present  time  the  Court  has 
refused  to  pass  on  political  questions  and  our  support  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  it  in  that  refusal. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  subject  ourselves  to  any  compulsory  jurisdiction. 
If  we  support  the  Court,  we  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit  any  case  which 
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involves  our  interests  for  its  decision.  Our  appearance  before  it  would  always 
be  voluntary,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  case  which  we  had  agreed  might 
be  presented.  There  is  no  more  danger  that  others  might  bring  cases  before 
the  Court  involving  our  interests  which  we  did  not  wish  to  have  brought,  after 
we  have  adhered,  and  probably  not  so  much,  than  there  would  be  of  bringing 
such  cases  if  we  do  not  adhere.  I  think  that  we  would  have  the  same  legal  or 
moral  right  to  disregard  such  a  finding  in  the  one  case  that  we  would  in  the 
other. 

If  we  are  going  to  support  any  court,  it  will  not  be  one  that  we  have  set 
up  alone  or  which  reflects  only  our  ideals.  Other  nations  have  their  customs 
and  their  institutions,  their  thoughts  and  their  methods  of  life.  If  a  court  is 
going  to  be  international,  its  composition  will  have  to  yield  to  what  is  good 
in  all  these  various  elements.  Neither  will  it  be  possible  to  support  a  court 
which  is  exactly  perfect,  or  under  which  we  assume  absolutely  no  obligations. 
If  we  are  seeking  that  opportunity,  we  might  as  well  declare  that  we  are 
opposed  to  supporting  any  court.  If  any  agreement  is  made,  it  will  be  because 
it  undertakes  to  set  up  a  tribunal  which  can  do  some  of  the  things  that  other 
nations  wish  to  have  done.  We  shall  not  find  ourselves  bearing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  world's  burdens  by  our  adherence,  and  we  may  as 
well  remember  that  there  is  absolutely  no  escape  for  our  country  from  bearing 
its  share  of  the  world's  burdens  in  any  case.  We  shall  do  far  better  service  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  if  we  admit  this  and  discharge  our  duties  voluntarily, 
than  if  we  deny  it  and  are  forced  to  meet  the  same  obligations  unwillingly. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  would  be  more  helpful  to  the  world 
than  stability,  tranquility,  and  international  justice.  We  may  say  that  we  are 
contributing  to  these  factors  independently,  but  others  less  fortunately  located 
do  not  and  cannot  make  a  like  contribution  except  through  mutual  cooperation. 
The  old  balance  of  power,  mutual  alliances  and  great  military  forces  were 
not  brought  about  by  any  mutual  dislike  for  independence,  but  resulted  from 
the  domination  of  circumstances.  Ultimately  they  were  forced  on  us.  Like  all 
others  engaged  in  the  war,  whatever  we  said  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  joined  an 
alliance,  we  became  a  military  power,  we  impaired  our  independence.  We  have 
more  at  stake  in  avoiding  a  repetition  of  that  calamity.  Wars  do  not  spring 
into  existence.  They  arise  from  small  incidents  and  trifling  irritations  which 
can  be  adjusted  by  an  international  court.  We  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  our  ideals  by  joining  with  other  nations  in  maintaining  such 
a  tribunal. 

THE  WORLD  COURT 

[Excerpts    from    address    by    President-elect    Herbert    Hoover    before    the    annual    con- 
vention   of   the   National    League   of   Women   Voters,    Des   Moines,   Iowa, 
April   11,   1923.  Carried  in   International   Conciliation,   No.    120, 
pages   370-79,   May,    1923.] 

America  at  no  time  has  ever  diminished  its  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
war  in  the  world.  It  was  an  aspiration  of  America  of  long  before  the  last  war, 
and  it  was  a  hope  of  this  war  itself  that  it  should  be  the  end  of  wars,  that 
it  should  never  occur  again.  Whatever  the  differences  of  opinion  on  method  of 
solution  of  the  world  problem  may  be,  we  have  never  abandoned  resolution  to 
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take  such  steps  as  experience  and  wise  statesmanship  may  perfect  to  these 
purposes.  It  is  in  progressive  organization  of  this  purpose  that  the  joining  of 
the  Court  is  proposed. 

The  International  Court  is  to  deal  in  a  judicial  way  with  questions  which 
arise  under  international  treaties,  and  under  established  international  law; 
to  provide  a  place  where  judgment  may  be  given  on  the  merits  of  a  great 
multitude  of  questions  for  the  settlement  of  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
process  except  negotiation  or  their  reference  to  arbitration.  And  too  often  in 
the  past,  it  has  been  this  process  of  direct  negotiation  which,  beginning  calmly 
enough,  has  generated  friction,  friction  in  turn  has  led  to  distrust,  distrust 
to  hate,  and  finally  hate  has  led  to  danger  and  sometimes  to  war. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hague  tribunal  was  a  great  step  in  eliminating 
these  frictions,  but  it  has  the  demerit  of  all  arbitration  in  that  each  party 
appoints  not  an  arbiter  but  a  representative,  who  in  the  presence  of  an  inde- 
pendent party  proceeds  to  a  negotiation  and  ultimately  a  compromise.  If  we 
were  to  review  the  great  bulk  of  arbitral  settlements  which  we  have  made 
during  the  many  past  years,  we  would  find  that  their  solution  has  been  found 
by  compromise  rather  than  by  building  up  a  body  of  principle  for  the  more 
permanent  establishment  of  international  relations.  It  is  through  the  growth 
of  law  that  replacement  of  might  must  be  established. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  other  nations,  in  joining  this  Court,  have  joined  it 
in  a  slightly  stronger  degree.  These  other  nations  have  been  moved  either 
because  they  have  greater  faith  in  the  processes  of  international  co-operation 
than  America  is  able  to  show  in  its  present  mood  of  distrust,  or  else  because 
harsh  suffering  has  made  them  more  fearful  to  the  menace  of  war. 

But  the  adhesion  which  President  Harding  proposes  to  the  International 
Court  is  strictly  limited  by  carefully  drawn  stipulations  which  will  no  doubt 
be  fully  considered  by  the  Senate.  All  we  do  if  we  ratify  President  Harding's 
proposal — all  the  promises  we  make — the  only  obligations  we  take  are  these 
and  only  these:  We  promise  to  pay  a  share  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Court,  a  matter  of  less  than  $40,000  a  year;  and  we  promise  to  take  part  with 
forty-six  other  nations  in  the  choosing  of  the  judges.  The  judges  are  men  of 
international  reputation  who  sit  nine  years  and  are  freed  of  all  prejudices 
except  to  maintain  principle  and  law. 

Wisdom  does  not  so  much  consist  in  knowledge  of  the  ultimate;  it  consists 
in  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Frequently  those  who  contribute  most  to  destroy 
good  causes  are  those  who  refuse  to  work  day  by  day  within  the  field  of 
practicable  accomplishment,  and  who  would  oppose  all  progress  unless  their 
own  particular  ideas  be  adopted  in  full.  Progress  in  the  world  must  come  about 
through  men  and  women  of  high  aspirations  and  high  ideals.  But  no  less  must 
its  real  march  be  achieved  through  men  and  women  whose  feet  are  upon  the 
ground,  whose  proposals  are  devoid  of  illusions,  and  above  and  beyond  all 
that  are  within  the  practicability  of  day  to  day  statesmanship. 

To  sum  up,  this  is  one  more  and  an  essential  step  on  the  road  of  funda- 
mentals to  all  real  peace,  and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  good  will  through 
the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  war. 
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To  attain  universal  peace  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  ideals  before  humanity. 
It  is  never  wrong  to  recall  that  not  only  moral  degeneration  and  the  loss  of 
life  flow  from  war,  but  that  the  delicate  machinery  of  social  organization,  of 
production  and  commerce  upon  which  our  civilization  is  founded,  cannot  stand 
such  a  shock  again.  There  can  be  no  confidence  as  to  the  continuity  of  our 
civilization  itself  unless  we  can  build  up  preventive  safeguards.  In  our 
generation  we  need  no  emphasis  by  survey  of  the  grief  in  millions  of  homes 
from  the  last  war,  the  miseries  of  famine  and  anarchy,  the  revolutions  that 
have  swept  many  countries  and  threatened  others,  the  lowered  standards  of 
living,  and  the  more  terrible  possibilities  of  a  future  war  through  the  advance- 
ment of  science — to  warrant  any  of  us  submitting  to  the  condemnation  as 
idealists  if  we  can  but  build  a  little  of  the  road  to  peace. 

THE  SIXTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Manley  O.   Hudson,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law 

School,  in  The  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Volume  22, 

page  1,  January.  1928.] 

The  sixth  year  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  has  been 
busy  and  fruitful.  The  judges  have  been  kept  continuously  at  The  Hague  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  (ordinary)  session  on  June  15,  1927,  to  the  end 
of  the  session  on  December  16,  1927.  During  the  year  the  Court  has  handed 
down  four  important  orders,  four  judgments,  and  one  advisory  opinion.  The 
following  countries  have  been  involved  in  cases  or  questions  before  the  court 
during  this  period:  Belgium,  British  Empire,  China,  Danzig,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Poland,  Rumania,  Turkey.  The  extent  to  which  the  Court  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in  six  years  is  the  best  proof  that  it  is  filling  a  need  in  the  inter- 
national life  of  our  time.  Whereas,  in  the  course  of  its  first  six  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  handled  but  twelve  cases,  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  has  now  given  eleven  judgments  and  fourteen 
advisory  opinions.  Such  a  record  seems  to  presage  a  useful  role  for  the  court  in 
the  future.  It  has  now  become  so  imbedded  in  the  world's  treaty  law  that  it 
would  seem  very  difficult  for  the  world  ever  again  to  be  without  it.  In  six  years 
it  has  made  significant  contributions  to  our  growing  international  jurisprudence, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

Jurisprudence  of  the  Court 

Each  year  since  its  creation,  the  Court's  jurisprudence  has  been  enlarged 
by  provisions  in  treaties  between  various  countries,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year  the  Court  finds  itself  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  world's  treaty  law. 
On  August  31,  1927,  the  protocol  of  signature  had  been  signed  by  fifty-two 
states  or  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  forty  had  ratified. 
Germany  deposited  her  ratification  on  March  11,  1927.  The  optional  clause, 
providing  for  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  conformity  with 
article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Court's  statute,  receives  each  year,  also,  a 
wider    acceptance.    On    August    31,    1927,    it    had    been    signed    on    behalf    of 
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twenty-five  countries,  and  ratified  (or  ratification  had  been  dispensed  with)  on 
behalf  of  seventeen  countries.  Such  acceptance  is  in  most  cases  for  a  period  of 
years. 

The  proposed  signature  of  the  protocol  of  signature  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  certain  reservations,  still  awaits  consumma- 
tion, and  little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
Since  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  of  signatories  held  in  Geneva  from 
September  1,  to  September  23,  1926,  forty-four  signatories  have  replied  to  the 
communication  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
replies,  twenty-one  conform  to  the  recommendation  made  by  the  conference 
of  signatories;  seven  countries  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  United  States 
without  condition;  and  sixteen  countries  sent  mere  acknowledgements. 

SHOULD  ENTER  THE  WORLD  COURT 

[Editorial  in  The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  9,  1928.] 

Mr.  Coolidge  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  action  on  the  World  Court.  In  1924 
the  platforms  of  both  parties  declared  for  the  World  Court.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed reservations  not  acceptable  and  then  the  matter  stopped.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  secure  agreement  and  for  months  it  has  seemed  to  be  doomed 
to  forgetfulness.  Nobody  promised  anything  about  it  in  the  recent  campaign. 
The  Senate  should  act  promptly  and  America  should  no  longer  decline  to  do 
anything  real  for  world  understanding. 


REFERENCES-NEGATIVE 


ADVISORY  OPINIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  COURT 

[Excerpts  from  address  by  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 

January   18,    1926.] 

I  want  to  recur  to  the  sole  authority,  as  I  see  it,  for  these  advisory 
opinions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  of  the  Court  with  reference  to  ad- 
visory opinions,  and  the  statute  has  never  been  referred  to  or  relied  upon 
by  the  council  of  the  League  in  asking  the  advisory  opinions.  So  far  as  the 
practice  thus  far  developed  in  the  history  of  the  World  Court  is  concerned, 
the  council  relies  entirely  upon  the  terms  of  the  covenant  itself.  The  League 
claims  the  right  to  ask  for  advisory  opinions  by  reason  of  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  not  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  the  World  Court. 

"The  Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of 
an  international  character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it."  That  may 
be  considered  as  covering  the  arbitral  powers  of  the  Court.  Then  follows 
this:  "The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or 
question  referred  to   it  by  the  council   or  by  the  assembly." 

The  last  sentence  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
with  reference  to  advisory  opinions,  as  I  understand  the  covenant  and  the 
statute,  and  it  will  be  observed  in  all  the  cases  where  the  council  has  asked 
for  advisory  opinions  they  have  cited  and  relied  upon  this  provision  alone 
for  their  authority  to  call  for  them. 

Any  question,  whether  legal  or  political,  may  be  referred  to  the  Court 
so  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  language  of  the  covenant  would  authorize.  There 
were  masters  of  the  English  tongue  and  masters  of  the  French  tongue  at 
Versailles.  They  were  not  inept  or  inadequate  in  their  use  and  power  of 
language,  either  of  the  French  or  of  the  English,  and  it  is  significant,  and 
we  shall  see  the  significance  of  it  as  we  proceed  in  the  debate,  that  instead 
of  saying  that  the  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  question 
of  international  law  or  on  any  question  growing  out  of  treaties,  they  use  the 
language  "an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by 
the  council  or  by  the  assembly." 

We  will  make  a  great  mistake  in  measuring  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  institution  which  we  are  asked  to  join  if  we  do  not  understand  perfectly 
that  it  has  what  are  called  arbitral  powers,  or,  if  you  choose  to  call  them, 
judicial  powers,  and  that,  aside  and  distinct  from  that,  it  is  clothed  with 
advisory  and  consulting  powers,  and  that  the  institution  which  has  the  right 
to  call  for  advisory  opinions  takes  the  position  that  in  that  respect  it  is  its 
adviser  and  not  a  judicial  body. 

That  constitutes,  to  nty  mind,  the  really  important  question  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  all-important  subject.  I  say  very  frankly  that  if  the  arbitral 
powers  were  the  only  powers  conferred  here,  it'  the  judicial  powers  were  the 
only    powers    conferred,    1    should    not    detain    tin-    Senate    one    moment    in   the 
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consideration  of  the  matter.  If  arbitral  powers  alone  could  be  exercised  and 
consent  being  necessary,  I  would  be  willing  for  my  position  to  be  recorded 
in  my  vote.  But  when  I  find  that  it  has  a  distinct  function,  a  separate 
and  distinct  power  which  it  may  exercise  regardless  of  the  parties  concerned, 
regardless  of  the  government  concerned,  and  which  a  political  institution  may 
call  upon  for  its  advice  and  counsel,  to  my  mind  it  is  utterly  absurd — I  will 
not  use  that  language  either,  because  I  know  others  who  are  equally  sincere 
and  who  think  otherwise,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  inescapable  that  it  creates 
a  definite  permanent  association  with  a  political  institution  which  has  the 
power  to  call  for  these  advisory  opinions. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  facts  in  the  Karelian  case.  First  bear  in  mind  that 
the  controversy  was  between  Russia  and  Finland.  Finland  was  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Russia  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  had  a  controversy  over  what  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Dorpat,  made 
in  1920.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  were  in  controversy  were  articles 
10  and  11.  These  provided  in  a  general  way  for  the  dispossession  of  the 
Karelian  territory  and  for  certain  rights  and  privileges  with  reference  to 
inhabitants  of  Karelia.  Karelia  had  been  territory  over  which  Finland  and 
Russia  had  been  contending.  At  the  time  that  the  Treaty  of  Dorpat  was 
signed  Russia  made  a  declaration.  Finland  claimed  that  that  declaration 
constituted  a  part  of  the  treaty.  Russia  claimed  that  the  declaration  was 
simply  a  declaration  upon  her  part  individually  for  which  she  only  was 
responsible,   a   declaration   with    reference   to   her   internal   policy. 

So  Finland  and  Russia  came  to  a  misunderstanding  and  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  articles  10  and  11  and  as  to 
whether  the  declaration  upon  the  part  of  Russia  constituted  a  part  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  not  very  material,  so  far  as  the  proposition  as  I  see  it  is  con- 
cerned, to  go  into  the  details  about  the  treaty.  They  will  appear  sufficiently 
to  inform  us  as  we  read  the  discussion  in  the  Court,  and  so  forth,  but  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  remember  that  Finland  was  a  member  of  the  League  and 
Russia  was  not;  that  when  Finland  asked  Russia  to  arbitrate  she  declined 
to  do  it;  that  when  the  council  asked  that  Russia  become  a  member  of  the 
League  under  article  17  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  controversy  she 
declined  to  do  it;  and  finally,  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Court  and  a 
notice  of  the  reference  to  the  Court  was  given  and  sent  to  Russia,  that 
Russia  filed  a  rather  extensive  written  protest  against  the  Court  or  the 
League  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  record  is  clear  and  definite.  We  have,  therefore,  this  exact  condition 
of  affairs,  a  controversy  between  a  member  of  the  League  and  a  state 
which  was  not  a  member  of  the  League;  no  contention,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mosul,  that  there  had  been  any  acquiescence  in  jurisdiction  upon  the  part 
of  either  the  council  or  the  Court,  and  a  controversy  with  an  outside  nation 
entirely.  Notwithstanding  it  was  an  outside  country,  and  notwithstanding  they 
had  protested  against  the  League  or  the  Court  having  anything  to  do  with 
it,  I   want  the   Senate  to   bear  in   mind   that   the   council   contended   that  in 
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the  absence  of  the  nonmember  state,  they  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  concerning  its  interest. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  and  considered  when  Finland  asked  for  the 
opinion,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  exact  question  which  Finland  desired 
to  arbitrate  was  the  exact  question  upon  which  the  Court  was  called  upon 
to  give  advice  and  opinion  after  Russia  refused  to  recognize  the  Court's 
authority.  In  practical  effect  it  was  taking  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  the  absence  of  the  party  concerned.  There  could  be  no  better  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  the  council  regards  the  Court  as  its  adviser,  as  its  counsel. 

This  was  the  question  submitted.  It  involved  the  interest  of  a  state  a 
nonmember  of  the  League.  It  was  submitted  under  article  14  of  the  covenant, 
not  under  the  statute  to  which  we  are  asked  to  adhere.  We  are  asked  to 
adhere  to  the  statute,  but  the  opinion  is  asked  for  under  the  covenant.  It  is 
the  council  of  the  League  which  makes  jurisdiction  and  we  are  not  a  member 
of  the  council.  If  we  were  a  member  of  the  council  we  might  prevent  any 
particular  request  being  made,  but  this  jurisdiction  is  controlled  by  the 
League  and  not  the  statute.  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  council  and  I  con- 
tend that  even  if  a  question  of  immigration  should  arise  and  we  should  say 
it  was  a  domestic  question  and  of  no  concern  to  anybody  except  ourselves, 
the  council  would  have  a  right,  according  to  its  contention,  to  ask  whether 
a  certain  condition  of  affairs  constituted  an  obligation  or  a  duty  upon  the 
part  of  the  council  to  act. 

The  Court  divided  on  this  question.  I  have  seen  it  stated  and  I  have  always 
understood  that  they  divided  7  to  4,  but  I  notice  Judge  Bustamante  says  in 
his  book  they  divided  6  to  4.  However,  that  is  not  very  material.  They  divided 
7  to  4,  we  will  say,  against  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
Court  held,  in  brief,  that  the  question  submitted  involved  the  entire  dispute 
between  Finland  and  Russia,  and  as  Russia  was  not  a  member  it  could 
not  be  compelled  to  submit  the  dispute.  It  also  held  that  the  question  involved 
other  than  legal  questions.  This,  as  I  have  stated,  was  a  divided  opinion. 
These  are  the  holdings  of  the  majority  of  the  Court. 

The  minority  of  the  Court  held  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  to  render  an 
advisory  opinion  was  obligatory;  that  they  had  no  discretion  about  it;  second, 
that  they  could  take  into  consideration  questions  other  than  those  which 
were  legal;  and  third,  that  they  might  proceed  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  nonmember  states  had  refused  to  consent  to  that  jurisdiction. 

So  we  have  this  situation  to  begin  with:  first,  the  council,  which  is  one 
of  the  electing  bodies  of  the  court,  contends  that  it  has  the  right  to  ask 
these  questions  notwithstanding  the  absent  state  refuses  jurisdiction;  and 
secondly,  that  four  members  of  the  Court  have  already  agreed  with  that 
contention.  We  therefore  have  this  proposition,  that  the  council  and  four 
members  of  the  Court  contend  that  the  function  of  the  Court  is  purely  that 
of  advising,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  nonmember  state  is  not  essential  to 
jurisdiction,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Court  has  no  discretion  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  function;  it  must  act  when  the  council  asks  it  to  act. 
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I  submit  that  it  is  but  ordinary  prudence  to  guard  against  a  situation 
admitted  to  be  perilous  and  admitted  to  be  imminent  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  divided  Court,  and  that  the  political  body  which  controls  the 
initiative  upon  the  part  of  the  Court  is  adverse  to  the  view  of  the  majority. 
After  the  case  was  decided  it  went  back  to  the  council  where,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  presented  a  very  extraordinary  record.  After  it  went  back  to  the 
council  the  representative  for  Finland  in  the  League  filed  a  brief  or  a 
memorandum.  I  feel  justified  in  calling  attention  to  that  memorandum 
for  the  reason  that  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
thereafter,  as  I  understand,  in  that  the  report  adopted  by  the  council  is, 
in  fact,  an  approval  of  the  principle  announced  in  this  brief.  I  ask  the 
senators  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  therefore,  to  pay  particular 
concern,  whether  they  listen  to  me  or  whether  they  shall  read  what  I  say, 
to  the  language  of  the  member  of  the  League  from  Finland  as  to  this 
decision  of  the  Court.  Finland  took  the  position  that  the  Court  was  wrong 
and  that  the  council  must  not  consent  to  be  bound  by  an  opinion  although  it 
itself  had  called  for  the  opinion. 

Here  in  this  history  all  the  way  through  the  Court  is  referred  to  as  an 
organ  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  was  the  basis  upon  which  Finland 
claimed  the  right  to  ask  for  an  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
Russia,  because  they  said — I  am  not  quoting  the  statement  exactly — the 
organ  of  the  League  must  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  entire  system  known 
as   the   League    of    Nations. 

The  council  passed  a  resolution,  after  the  extended  argument  of  Finland, 
to  the  effect  that  it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  could  not  proceed  under 
article  17  even  to  the  extent  of  including  the  call  for  an  advisory  opinion  in 
case  the  council  sees  fit  to  call  for  it.  The  council  censures  its  counsel,  its  legal 
adviser,  and  rejects  its  opinion.  That  may  be  a  court  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
not  a  court  in  the  United  States.  That  may  be  a  dignified  position  in  the 
United  States  in  the  minds  of  some,  but  I  am  unable  to  accept  it. 

As  a  resume,  what  does  this  decision  disclose?  It  discloses,  first,  that  the 
sole  authority  in  the  contemplation  of  the  council  for  the  asking  of  advisory 
opinions  is  found  in  article  14  of  the  covenant.  After  the  court  had  decided 
to  the  contrary  by  majority  vote,  the  council  still  maintained  that  it  had  the 
right,  in  the  absence  of  Russia,  to  call  for  an  advisory  opinion.  It  under- 
takes to  overrule,  to  note  its  permanent  disagreement  with,  the  aidvice 
given  it  by  the  body  which  it  had  called  upon  to  advise  it. 

This  view  is  already  supported  not  only  by  the  council  but  by  four 
members  of  the  Court,  and  the  only  protection  we  have  against  the  proposi- 
tion is  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  no  change  of  view  upon  the  part 
of  the  Court.  There  is,  I  venture  to  say,  no  belief  upon  the  part  of  either 
the  council  or  the  Court  that  this  question  is  now  settled. 

Second,  the  council  holds  that  the  opinion  may  be  requested  upon  matters 
other  than   legal  matters.  The   Court   decided,  by   a  majority  vote,  that  only 
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legal  questions  should  be  passed  upon.  The  council  contends  that  the  authority 
covers  all  questions  which  it  may  see  fit  to  submit,  and  with  this  view  four 
members  of  the  Court  now  agree. 

Third,  the  record  discloses  that  an  opinion  may  be  asked  for  concerning  the 
vital  interests  of  a  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League  or  of  the  Court, 
but   which   protests   against    their    jurisdiction. 

Fourth,  that  where  the  nonmember  fails  to  come  into  the  League  the 
council   may   nevertheless   call   for    an   opinion   upon   the   main   dispute. 

If  the  council  had  called  for  an  opinion  merely  upon  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  council  to  proceed  under  its  covenant,  and  it  had  been 
construing  the  covenant  or  the  constitution,  some  argument  might  be  made 
to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the  position;  but  bear  in  mind  the  council  was 
calling  for  an  opinion  upon  the  question  which  was  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties,  not  as  to  the  council's  authority,  as  in  the  Mosul  case;  not 
as  to  a  construction  of  the  covenant,  as  in  the  Mosul  case;  but  the  council 
was  calling  upon  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the  main  dispute  itself.  That 
position  my  friends,  is  also  assumed  and  maintained  not  only  by  the 
council  but  by  four  members  of  the  Court. 

Is  it  not  rather  an  extraordinary  proposition  that  after  the  council  had 
seen  fit  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  Court,  insisting  upon  submitting  it  in  the 
absence  of  Russia,  calling  for  the  solemn  opinion  of  the  Court,  after  the 
opinion  was  rendered  the  council  itself  rejected  the  opinion  and  refused  to 
abide  by  it?  Human  nature  is  human  nature  at  Geneva  and  at  The  Hague, 
the  same  as  elsewhere;  and  that  means  simply  this  and  nothing  more — that 
unless  the  Court's  opinions  are  satisfactory  to  the  council  it  will  not  accept 
them,  making  the  Court  not  only  the  adviser  but  the  subservient  adviser  of 
the  council;  and  that  is  what  some  members  of  the  Court  thought. 

We  are  submitting  the  interests  and  destiny  of  our  country  not  to  a 
tribunal  whose  obligations  and  whose  functions  and  whose  jurisdiction  are 
defined  by  law,  but  we  are  submitting  them  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of 
11  men — yea,  6  men,  because  G,  or  a  majority,  may  render  an  opinion. 

We  are  submitting  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  six  men,  everyone  of 
whom,  in  all  probability,  will  have  been  reared  under  a  different  form  of 
law,  under  different  practice,  and  with  a  different  conception  of  a  court. 
We  are  submitting  to  six  men  who  may  be  just  as  sincere  and  just  as 
honest  as  those  who  differ  from  them  when  they  say  that  the  business  of 
this  Court  is  to  advise  and  counsel  and  consult,  and  not  to  pass  upon 
matters  as  a  judicial  body,  because  in  their  countries  that  seems  to  be  in 
some  instances  the  practice.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  one  exception  the 
division  here  was  between  the  Latin  countries  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

This  council,  which  called  for  this  opinion,  and  which  disagreed  with 
the  Court;  this  council,  which  believes  that  the  Court  ought  to  be  an  ad- 
viser  and  counselor  and  not  a  judicial  body;  this  council,  which  believes 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  state  its  interests  may  be  passed  upon  by  the  Court — 
this  council  is  the  electoral  body,  or  one  of  them;  this  is  the  body  which 
selects    the    next   body    of    judges,    or    one   of   them.    It    is    believed    to    be    of 
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supreme  concern  to  Europe  that  they  have  an  advisory  court,  that  they 
have  an  institution  which  is  to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they  believe  it 
so  strongly  that  they  pass  a  resolution  which  in  effect  condemns  the  Court, 
what  effect  do  senators  think  it  will  have  on  the  next  election? 

We  are  not  going  into  this  Court,  apparently,  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or 
a  month,  although  that  would  be  too  long  to  suit  me.  We  are  going  in,  I 
assume,  for  all  time,  and  here  is  the  council,  of  which  we  are  a  member; 
here  is  the  assembly,  of  which  we  are  not  a  member,  having  already  gone  on 
record  that  this  Court  must  perform  the  functions  of  a  consulting  attorney. 
Do  senators  think  that  will  play  no  part  in  the  next  election  of  judges,  when 
they  come  to  be  selected  by  these  bodies?  Will  not  these  countries,  which  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  proper  function  of  the  Court,  naturally  select  judges  who 
are  in  accord  with  their  views?  Would  they  be  likely  to  select  again  Mr. 
Moore,  who  led  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  minority  opinion  in  the  Karelia 
case  becoming  the  majority  opinion?  Even  if  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
Judge  Moore  really  brought  about  the  Karelia  opinion,  and  secured  the  majority 
opinion,  and  in  their  desire  not  to  offend  the  United  States  they  elect  him 
again,  would  they  not  see  to  it  that  two  more  judges  are  placed  upon  the 
bench  with  views  of  the  council  and  the  minority,  and  thus  leave  Moore  and 
others  believing  as  he  does,  in  the  minority?  Let  us  not  surrender  our  com- 
mon sense  in  dealing  with  this — we  must  know  that  this  electoral  body  will 
seek  out  judges  who  have  sound  views,  and  sound  views  will  be  the  views 
held  by  the  electoral  body. 

We  cannot  build  for  a  day  or  for  a  week,  and  if  our  country  is  to  be 
involved,  is  to  be  a  member  of  an  institution  which  is  to  advise  concerning 
the  multitudinous  affairs  which  may  arise  in  Europe,  certainly  we  ought  to 
have  some  protection.  Should  not  the  United  States  have  at  least  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  a  provision  that  no  advisory  opinion  shall  be  called  for 
which  concerns  us  without  our  consent?  As  it  is  now,  such  an  opinion  may  be 
called  for  without  our  consent,  although  under  the  reservation  it  is  said  we 
will  not  be  bound  by  it.  Nobody  is  bound  by  it.  It  is  the  tremendous  and  stu- 
pendous influence  which  may  be  exerted  behind  the  decision,  in  case  it  is 
favorable;  in  other  words,  the  consequences  of  the  decision,  in  which  we  are 
interested.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  being  willing 
to  leave  the  council  the  power  to  select  the  question,  the  power  to  submit  the 
question,  and  leave  to  the  council  the  electing  power  with  reference  to  these 
judges,  without  at  least  putting  in  a  reservation  which  will  make  it  impossible 
to  call  for  an  opinion  concerning  the  interest  of  the  United  States  unless  we 
consent  that  the  opinion  shall  be  submitted. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  council  is  controlled  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  sit  permanently  upon  this 
council.  Other  nations  may  come  in  to  fill  up  the  quota,  and  sit  temporarily, 
or  for  a  specified  time,  but  always  sitting  upon  that  council,  with  permanent, 
eternal  vigilance,  are  the  great  powers  in  Europe.  That  council  has  th°.  powe^ 
to  block  any  question  which  it  does  not  want  submitted. 
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If  any  question  should  arise  in  which  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  and 
as  to  which  she  did  not  want  an  opinion  of  the  Court,  do  senators  think  they 
could  get  any  advisory  question  suhmitted  to  the  Court?  But  the  United 
States  will  not  be  there.  She  will  have  no  voice  in  preventing  an  advisory 
opinion  being  asked  for.  She  will  have  no  voice  in  framing  the  question  and 
putting  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  an  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  in  the 
Mosul  case,  most  likely  to  be  beneficial.  The  United  States  will  have  no  pro- 
tection against  the  initial  steps  toward  these  opinions  or  the  form  they  shall 
take. 

We  are  taking  a  subordinate  position  in  a  matter  which  may  be  of  the 
gravest  concern  to  us.  No  one  knows  what  different  questions  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  council  in  the  years  to  come.  No  one  knows  how  vitally  the 
United  States  may  be  concerned  in  not  having  them  submitted.  If  the  question 
of  immigration  or  any  other  question  in  which  we  might  be  interested,  should 
be  presumed  to  be  brought  up,  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Court 
but  not  a  member  of  the  council,  ought  to  be  consulted. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Court  thus  far  has  resisted  the  influence  of  the 
council  and  the  League.  Well,  it  is  somewhat  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said  when  it  was  construing  the  Northern  Securities  charter: 
it  is  not  what  this  company  under  its  charter  has  done;  it  is  what  under 
the  charter  they  may  do  that  is  the  menace.  People  do  not  seek  the  privilege 
to  use  power  unless  they  expect  sometime  to  use  the  power.  It  is  not  what 
has  been  done  so  much,  although  I  think  that  is  most  significant,  but  what 
may  be  done,  because  the  covenant  says  that  any  question  may  be  submitted, 
and  when  we  shall  have  become  a  member  of  the  Court  there  will  be  all  the 
more  reason  why  they  may  insist  that  any  question  which  the  council  sees 
fit  to  submit  should  be  submitted,  for  the  reason  that  we  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Court,  and  thereby  presumably  in  a  better  position  to  protect  our- 
selves than  was  Russia. 

I  take  it  that  undefined  and  unlimited  power  is  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  American  government.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  first  organized  there  was 
submitted  to  them  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  would  render  an  advisory 
opinion  concerning  a  certain  matter,  and  the  Court  determined  that  it  had 
no  power  to  render  advisory  opinions.  Suppose  we  should  be  considering  a 
constitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  call  of  the  President  or  the  Congress,  to  render  an  advisory  opinion. 
Is  there  a  senator  in  this  body  who  would  for  a  moment  consider  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  authorize  the  President  or  the  Congress  to 
call  for  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  question  or  any  point  in  dispute?  It 
would  never  get  out  of  the  committee.  The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Senate  would 
unanimously  frame  a  law  to  the  effect  that  only  upon  questions  of  law, 
and  upon  solemn  occasions,  could  the  Court  be  asked  to  deliver  an  advisory 
opinion. 

We  are  living  under  a  written  constitution — one  people,  with  one  destiny, 
involved  in  a  common  concern,  and  we  would  not  think  of  giving  the  Congress 
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or  the  President  power  to  call  upon  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  an 
opinion  upon  any  question  they  might  see  fit  to  submit  to  it.  But  it  is  pro- 
posed here  that  with  11  judges,  probably  all  of  whom  and  almost  surely 
10  of  whom  will  have  been  reared  under  foreign  laws  and  foreign  institutions, 
the  Court  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  on  any  question  or  any  point  which 
the  council  or  the  assembly  may  see  fit  to  submit  to  it.  There  is  no  limit  of 
power,  save  the  will  of  the  council  and  of  11  men.  It  is  a  government  of  men 
and  not  of  law.  It  is  international  bureaucracy.  It  is  the  most  ambitious 
scheme  to  place  the  interests  of  millions  under  the  unbridled  and  undefined 
power  of  11  men  that  I  know  of  in  all  the  efforts  of  the  few  to  steal  power 
from  the  many. 

THE  WORLD  COURT 

[Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  California,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  January  IS),  1926.] 

I   am  opposed  to   the  entry  of  the   United   States   in   this   Court  with   or 
without  reservations.   I  am  opposed  to  the  entry  into  this  Court — 

1.  Because  if  the  Court  is  what  its  proponents  insist,  our  entry  would  be 
an    idle    and    futile    act; 

2.  Because  we  already  have  means  at  hand,  with  the  right  of  selection, 
in  The  Hague  Court  for  the  peaceful  determination  of  every  controversy; 

3.  Because  joining  the  Court  will  inevitably  take  us  into  the  League  of 
Nations; 

4.  Because  if  this  Court  has  any  efficacy  I  decline  to  submit  American 
questions  to  foreign  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  may  decide  our  fate; 

5.  Because  it  violently  wrenches  this  country  from  its  American  policy 
of  140  years  and  takes  us  finally  into   Europe's  political  life; 

6.  Because  if  behind  the  decisions  of  the  Court  are  the  sanctions  of  the 
League,  joining  the  Court  does  not  mean  peace,  but  may  involve  us  in 
Europe's   strife;   and 

7.  Because  to  join  this  court  in  the  manner  suggested,  avoiding  every 
question  of  consequence  and  asserting  our  aloofness  whenever  peace  might 
be  threatened  by  other  countries  would  make  us  the  poltroon  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  too,  which  it  may  be  un- 
necessary  to   elaborate,   I   oppose   the   pending   resolution. 

Tepidly  I  am  interested  in  reservations,  but  only  tepidly.  I  believe,  as 
the  eloquent  senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Borah)  said  in  his  original  address, 
that  reservations,  after  all,  will  be  of  little  consequence.  I  recall — oh,  how  soon 
we  forget — I  recall  the  struggle  that  we  had  to  keep  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  recall  how  reservations  were  presented  of  one  sort  or  another 
during  that  momentous  struggle.  I  also  recall,  as  the  senator  from  Idaho 
recalled  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  words  of  Lord  Grey  when  he  said,  "Let 
them  come  in  with  the  reservations;  after  they  are  in  they  amount  to  nothing."' 
So,  if  I  believed  in  those  words  of  Grey — and  I  do — if  I  believed  that,  after 
all,  we  are  merely  in  some  degree  modifying  the  wrong  that  we  insist  exists 
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in  the  Court,  I  could  not  give  my  acquiescence  to  reservations  except,  in 
frankness,  for  the  purpose  ultimately  by  indirection  of  defeating  that  which 
I  believe  should  be  directly  defeated. 

Into  every  church,  into  every  woman's  organization,  into  every  quasi- 
public  association,  into  little  children's  schools  the  propaganda  has  been  sent 
all  in  the  sacred  name  of  peace,  all  asserting,  all  insisting,  that  the  only 
way  that  world  peace  can  be  brought  about,  the  only  method  in  which  we 
can  perform  our  moral  duty  to  the  world  is  for  us  to  join  this  Court. 

That  war  is  a  wicked  thing  every  man,  of  course,  concedes.  There  is  no 
normal  man  but  that  hates  war.  Every  normal  human  being,  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability,  will  endeavor  to  prevent  war;  but  there  are  some  things  that 
are  almost  as  wicked  as  war.  A  nation  may  fight  a  war,  may  even  lose,  and 
yet  wax  strong  again.  A  nation  may  undergo  all  the  agonies  of  war,  and 
yet,  with  character  untainted,  again  rise  to  great  heights.  But  a  nation  whose 
character  is  corroded  by  hypocrisy  and  falsehood;  a  nation  whose  very  essence 
and  moral  fibre  are  destroyed  by  insidious  and  false  propaganda — that  nation 
has  no  future  at  all;  and  what  I  cry  out  against  is  this  propaganda,  false 
in  fact,  that  has  been  put  over  on  the  American  people,  and  that  has  no 
jutification  in  the  facts. 

I  preach  abhorence  of  war!  but  I  preach  with  equal  emphasis  abhorence 
of  pretense,  cowardice,  hypocrisy,  and  duplicity  in  our  national  life.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  a  truculent  d'Artagnan  to  a  sniffing  Pecksniff.  I  prefer  that 
our  people  should  understand ;  and  in  passing  let  me  remark  that  those  who 
are  the  proponents  upon  this  floor  of  this  measure  have  not  indulged  at  all 
in  the  statements  that  have  been  made  abroad  in  this  land,  and  upon  which 
the  so-called  public  opinion  of  our  nation  has  been  founded.  No  man  here 
insists  that  this  is  a  measure  which  will  prevent  war.  No  individual  cognizant 
of  the  facts  will  insist  publicly,  upon  his  own  individual  responsibility,  that 
peace  will  result  or  that  war  will  be  prevented  by  this  impotent  Court. 

I  realize  that  various  reasons  are  suggested  to  us  here  for  joining  the 
Court.  I  have  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  senator 
from  Montana,  and  those  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin,  both  of  whom 
minimized  what  the  Court  was,  and  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
nothing;  and  in  that  they  admirably  succeeded.  Other  senators  on  this  floor 
have  presented  other  reasons  for  joining  the  World  Court.  The  senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McKinley),  in  his  very  brief  but  pithy  address,  said  that  we 
should  join  the  World  Court  in  order  that  we  might  sell  our  wheat,  our 
corn  and  our  hogs;  and  as  I  listened  to  him  when  he  delivered  that  speech, 
I  thought  of  the  plight  of  the  farmers  of  our  country.  I  began  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  position  I  have  maintained,  and  I  began  to  see,  in  vision,  the 
transportation  of  our  wheat,  our  corn,  and  our  hogs,  across  the  ocean  to 
Geneva,  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  International  World  Court  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  senator  from  Illinois  has  thus  solved 
the  intire  farming  problem  of  his  territory  and  the  territory  contiguous  to  it. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  this  floor  we  have  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
joining  the  Court.  The  senator  from  Montana  says  it  is  a  feeble  and  a  halting 
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step.  The  senator  from  Wisconsin  says  substantially  the  same  thing.  Neither 
of  them — and  I  compliment  each  upon  the  fact — seeks  in  any  degree  to  sub- 
stantiate the  propaganda  that  has  been  put  over  upon  the  people  of  this 
land  concerning  this  Court  or  concerning  its  ultimate  efficacy. 

We  are  going  into  the  Court  not  for  the  settlement  of  those  controversies 
that  we  have  with  other  nations  at  all.  We  are  going  into  the  Court  because 
we  are  going  to  be  taken  finally  into  the  League  of  Nations.  It  follows  just  as 
absolutely  as  night  follows  day.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  it  and,  logically 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Leaguers,  there  should  be  no  escape  from  it.  If 
we  are  to  go  into  European  broils;  if  we  are  finally  to  destroy  the  policy 
that  has  been  ours  for  140  years;  if  this  country  now  in  1926  is  to  alter  the 
course  that  has  made  our  country  what  it  is  and  go  into  European  politics, 
I  prefer  as  an  American  with  flag  flying  and  head  high  to  go  in  the  front  door, 
as  America  ought  to  go,  and  not  to  sneak  to  the  side  door  or  side  entrance 
or  to  be  shoved  through  a  trap  door  into  the  League  of  Nations.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  prefer  that  you  shall  take  us  in  as  we  ought  to  go  in  if 
we  are  to  go  in.  Why  should  you  do  otherwise?  What  are  you  doing  to  us? 
You  gentlemen  who  want  to  take  us  into  the  League,  what  do  you  say  we 
are  going  to  do  hereafter? 

What  are  we  to  do  if  we  join  the  Court?  The  gentlemen  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  the  Court  say,  "Nothing."  They  say  to  us,  "You  are  not  bound  when 
you  enter  the  Court.  You  are  bound  to  nothing  at  all.  You  get  into  the  Court," 
say  they,  "and  then  you  stand  aloof  from  it.  You  are  not  going  in,"  say  the 
proponents  of  the  Court,  "to  settle  American  questions,  for  already  we  have 
the  mode  of  settling  them."  They  deny  that  we  are  going  into  the  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  European  questions.  For  what  purpose  are  they 
going  into  the  Court?  Somebody  errs;  somebody  is  being  fooled.  Are  we 
fooling  the  American  people  or  are  we  fooling  the  people  across  the  sea? 

It  is  a  futile  and  an  idle  thing  to  say  to  us,  "Go  into  this  Court,  stand  aloof 
from  every  controversy,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  which  may  mean  the 
peace  of  the  world  if  it  occurs  across  the  sea."  That  is  exactly  what  the  pro- 
ponents say  to  us.  "Do  nothing  as  a  member  of  the  Court  and  nothing  can  be 
done  to  you."  What  kind  of  a  position  is  this  for  the  United  States  of 
America?  We  boast  that  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  prate  of  our  obligation  to  civilization  and  mankind.  We  tell  of 
the  things  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  those  things  we  may  do  in  the  future 
in  behalf  of  all  humanity.  Then  we  join  the  World  Court,  deny  its  juris- 
diction in  anything  pertaining  to  us,  and  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  any 
question  that  involves  Europe,  the  one  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is 
likely  to  engender  war. 

Not  so;  not  so  at  all.  I  would  not  have  my  country  in  any  such  position 
as  that.  If  we  go  into  the  World  Court,  I  would  have  m'y  country  perform 
its  function  and  do  its  duty.  Talk  to  me  of  moral  obligations  on  the  part 
of  America  to  enter  the  court,  and  when  we  get  in  there  deny  that  there 
is  any  moral  obligation  that  rests  on  us  in  relation  to  any  question  under 
the  sun!   It  cannot  be  that  that  sort  of  position  will  be  maintained  by  us; 
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and  if  it  were  maintained  by  us  we  would  be  not  only  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  world,  but  we  would  be  worse — we  would  be  the  poltroon  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  We  will  go  in,  if  we  go  in,  and  we  will  do  our  duty; 
we  will  do  it  fully,  we  will  do  it  accurately,  and  we  will  do  it  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be.  But  to  assert  what  these  gentlemen  assert  in  refer- 
ence to  our  attitude  after  we  once  go  in  is  a  position  that  no  American  should 
ever   suggest   for   an   instant   that   his    country   should   take. 

Our  people  generally  do  not  understand  what  the  Court  is.  I  found  that 
out  when  wandering  around  the  country,  and  you,  doubtless  have  found  it  out 
too.  What  this  Court  is  is  little  understood  by  those  who  pass  their  resolutions 
and  who  demand  forthwith  that  we  enter  it  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Just  visualize  this  Court  with  me  for  a  moment.  Just  visualize  it !  We 
understand  what  a  court  is  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  courts  are  maintained  to  remedy  wrongs  and  to  redress  injuries 
and  ultimately  to  administer  justice.  We  understand  courts  of  that  sort. 
Assume  that  we  reside  upon  a  certain  part  of  a  certain  street.  Upon  that 
street  and  next  to  us  resides  our  neighbor.  He  is  brutal.  He  is  ruthless.  He  is 
cruel.  He  is  grasping  and  he  is  avaricious.  He  is  stronger  than  we  are.  He 
comes  to  us  on  some  day  when  his  passions  are  aroused  and  he  appropriates 
a  part  of  our  property  and,  not  content  with  that,  he  assaults  us.  We  ru6h 
to  the  near-by  court  and  we  say  to  the  judge  who  is  there.  "This  neighbor 
of  ours,  brutal,  ruthless,  cruel,  has  assaulted  us.  This  neighbor  has  appro- 
priated a  part  of  our  property.  We  want  from  your  honor  some  measure  of 
justice.  We  want  our  property  returned  and  our  injuries  redressed.''  The 
court  says,  "Will  your  neighbor  come  into  court?"  We  answer,  "Of  course 
he  will  not  come  into  court.  He  is  the  wrongdoer."  The  court  thereupon  says, 
"I  have  no  jurisdiction.  Case  dismissed." 

That  is  exactly  the  thing  they  are  asking  us  to  join.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  World  Court  is,  expressed  in  homely  language.  No  compulsory  juris- 
diction has  the  Court.  No  process  has  it  by  which  it  can  compel  a  wrongdoer 
to  come  before  it  and  submit  itself  to  its  arbitraments.  If  a  nation  of  Europe, 
drunk  with  its  power,  mad  with  its  militarism,  shall  encroach  upon  the 
property  of  another  nation  of  Europe,  then  it  may  be  called  into  the  great 
World  Court  of  International  Justice?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  All  the  wrongdoing 
nation  has  to  do  is  to  say,  "I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  your  Court," 
and  the  case  is  dismissed.  No  longer  is  there  anything  that  may  determine  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  or  redress  the  wrong  that  may  have  been  done. 

Why,  how  many  criminal  nations  do  you  think  will  come  into  the  World 
Court  after  committing  a  criminal  act?  The  great  nations  of  the  earth  have 
denied  it  compulsory  jurisdiction.  We  are  going  in  under  exactly  the  same 
idea,  denying  compulsory  jurisdiction.  What  criminal  nation  encroaching 
upon  the  property  of  a  weaker  nation  doing  it  harm  by  war  or  otherwise, 
will  voluntarily  submit  its  criminality  to  this  so-called  court?  Ah,  it  is  not  a 
World  Court;  it  is  not  a  court  at  all.  It  will  not  make  for  peace  in  the  world. 
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It  cannot  make  for  peace  in  the  world.  One  of  the  chief  proponents  of 
the  Court,  in  speaking  concerning  it  or  writing  in  the  Christian  Century, 
December  24,  1925,  Mr.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  admitted  frankly  this  fact.  He 
said: 

"I  cannot  say  that  it  has  prevented  any  wars,  nor  that  it  will  ever 
prevent  any.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  nations  would  fight  about 
the  kind  of  legal  questions  which  they  are  now  willing  to  submit  to  the 
World    Court." 

A  century  ago  in  this  city  this  question  was  threshed  out  before  the 
American  people.  A  century  ago  in  this  city  came  the  representative  of  the 
great  Russian  Czar.  Came  he  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  new  young 
Republic  into  the  Holy  Alliance.  Came  he  here  with  instructions  to  tell  our 
people  how  the  War  of  1812  had  demonstrated  that  no  longer  could  America 
hold  her  position  of  aloofness  in  the  world,  but  that  any  strife  in  the  future 
meant   that   America    would    be    involved. 

I  read  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side;  I  read  those  in 
the  newspapers  that  are  advocating  this  Court;  and  I  see  that  they  are 
based  upon  the  same  premise,  the  same  argument,  today  that  the  Russian 
Czar  based  his  argument  upon  100  years  ago  in  asking  us  to  join  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

They  say  to  us:  "The  World  War  has  demonstrated  that  you  must  take 
part  in  world  affairs.  The  World  War  has  shown  that  no  longer  can  there 
be  strife  on  earth  but  that  you  are  a  party  to  that  strife."  They  say  to  us 
now:  "This  war  has  demonstrated  that  you  cannot  hold  your  position  as 
you  have  held  it  in  the  past."  That  was  said  to  us  100  years  ago. 

Oh,  you  upon  this  floor,  read  Doctor  Cresson's  little  work  here  on  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Read  old  John  Quincy  Adams'  words, 
then.  Read  Monroe's  utterances.  Read  of  those  who  were  our  statesmen  in 
that  day,  who  then  mapped  out  the  course  of  the  American  Republic  that  we 
have  followed  ever  since. 

I  want  to  keep  out  of  this  mess,  not  because  I  say  that  we  are  better 
than  the  people  abroad  at  all.  I  do  not  assert  it  in  any  respect.  We  are 
different  from  those  across  the  sea.  We  are  different  from  them.  Here  we 
have  a  melting  pot  that  has  not  yet  melted.  Here  we  have  different  aspirations, 
different  ideas,  and  different  governmental  policies  from  those  people  across 
the  sea.  There,  between  those  nations,  are  shadowy  boundaries  which  have 
been  insufficient  to  stem  the  hatreds  and  the  jealousies  and  the  racial  feuds 
of  centuries.  There,  over  across  the  sea,  are  united  nationalities.  Over  here 
is  a  polyglot  people.  Take  us  over  there  into  this  Court  and  into  this  League, 
take  us  across  the  sea  in  this  maelstrom,  and  you  not  only  have  your  diffi- 
culties there  and  your  partisanships  over  there,  but  you  bring  upon  us  here 
the  ills  of  the  national  groups  that  yet  reside  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  because  of  that,  for  one  reason  that  I  do  not  wish  to  dabble 
in  that  which  we  neither  understand  nor  appreciate.  It  is  because  of  that, 
for  one  reason,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  go  abroad  and  become  a  part  of 
Europe's  political  life. 
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Can  you  stamp  out  nationalism  abroad?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  You  can  no 
more  stamp  out  patriotism  abroad  than,  thank  God,  you  can  stamp  it  out 
in  some  people  at  home.  Patriotism  there  means  nationality.  Nationality  there 
means  much  to  them.  They  believe,  across  the  sea,  in  more  peoples,  more 
lands.  We  want  neither.  "We  covet  no  more  peoples,  we  ask  no  more  lands. 
They  believe  in  imperialism.  We  do  not.  We  have  a  set  of  interests  different 
from  theirs.  Why  leave  our  soil  to  stand  upon  theirs?  Over  there  they  have 
one  common  purpose.  Oh,  face  the  realities,  you  gentlemen  here !  Do  you  not 
realize  what  the  situation  is?  No  man  who  comes  out  of  Europe  today  but 
understands  it  and  will  tell  it  to  you.  No  secret  is  expressed  when  I  say, 
however  they  may  snarl  at  one  another  across  the  sea  and  however  they 
may  make  faces  across  their  shadowy  boundaries,  there  is  a  common  feeling 
with  them  all,  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  distrust,  suspicion,  and  hostility  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

All  over  Europe  that  exists.  You  cannot  deny  it.  Whenever  a  creditor 
presses  his  debtor,  it  results.  Not  only  does  it  result  in  this  instance  from 
that  source,  but  it  results  from  many,  many  years  and  from  many,  many 
incidents.  A  creditor  nation  pressing  every  other  nation  in  Europe  of  power 
and  of  standing,  and  then  we  go  into  a  court  composed  of  judges  for  these 
very  nations ! 

Nationalism  you  deny,  in  what  terms  you  will,  of  this  World  Court.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  say  aught  of  ill  concerning  it  or  any  man  in  it. 
Imagine  the  Italian  judge,  however,  sitting  upon  that  Court,  rendering  a 
decision  against  Italy  and  Mussolini,  and  then  going  back  to  Italy !  National- 
ism there  obtains — nationalism  of  a  degree  that  perhaps  we  little  compre- 
hend— and  nationalism  will  persist  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  era. 

In  Europe  since  the  war  what  do  you  observe?  What  is  Europe  since  the 
war?  What  is  it  that  has  happened  there?  Are  minorities  cared  for  and 
weak  nations  protected ;  Not  a  bit  of  it !  A  military  dictator  in  Spain  sets 
aside  civil  power.  In  Greece  a  militarist  sits  in  power,  and  his  own  sweet  will 
is  the  measure  of  the  law  for  the  people  of  that  territory.  In  Italy  there  is 
an  absolutism  such  as  modern  times  never  before  have  seen.  Into  this,  with 
the  representatives  of  some  of  these  nations  upon  the  Court,  you  would  take 
Uncle  Sam,  the  creditor  nation  of  the  earth,  and  submit  him  to  the  judgment, 
perhaps,  in  same  instances,  of  his  debtors. 

I  have  heard  of  men  in  the  past  who  were  debtors  submitting  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  their  creditors.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  creditor — you 
may  say  it  is  an  impossibility,  but  possibilities  of  every  sort  may  arise — I 
never  yet  knew  a  creditor  who  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
debtors. 

Take  the  United  States  into  the  Court,  thence  into  the  League.  I  speak  of 
going  into  the  Court  and  into  the  League  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  for 
I  firmly  believes  that  one  means  the  other  and  that  ultimately  in  the  League 
we  will  find  ourselves  embroiled  in  exactly  that  which  we  were  warned  against 
in  the  days  of  the  old  debate  and  that  which  we  then  escaped. 
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I  recognize  the  patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this 
chamber.  I  recognize  that  on  this  question  it  is  no  less  fervid  than  my  own. 
I  recognize  that  they  desire  the  right  as  I  desire  the  right.  Oh,  pray  with 
me  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  the  God  who  makes  the  fortunes  of  men  and  settles 
the  destinies  of  nations,  in  this  hour  of  our  need,  to  take  the  right  road  for 
the  United  States  of  America! 

Here  we  stand  at  the  crossroads.  Behind  us  is  the  illumined  way  that 
we  have  traveled  for  140  years  in  the  past.  Behind  us  is  this  illumined  way, 
every  milestone  marked  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men who  have  gone  before.  Ahead  of  us  are  the  beckoning  hands  of  those  who 
guided  our  country's  course  along  the  road  we  have  traveled  these  140  years, 
traveled  to  our  present  eminence  and  our  present  greatness  under  the  bless- 
ings of  God.  Let  us  continue  upon  that  road  in  the  days  and  hours  ahead  of  us. 

THE  WORLD  COURT 

[Excerpts   from    remarks  by   Hon.   James   A.   Reed,   of   Missouri,   in   the   United   States 
Senate,  January  19,  1926.] 

It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  proposition  now  before  us  makes 
for  war  or  makes  for  peace;  whether,  if  we  should  enter  the  Court,  we  will 
have  more  of  peace  or  more  of  war;  whether  the  United  States,  by  abandon- 
ing its  ancient  policies  which  kept  us  at  peace  with  the  outside  world  for 
more  than  a  century  of  time,  will  gain  more  of  peace  for  herself  by  remain- 
ing aloof  from  the  controversies  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  whether  she  will  gain 
more  of  peace  by  entering  into  every  controversy  of  the  world  and  sticking 
her  nose  into  every  dispute  of  humanity;  and  likewise  whether  we  will  gain 
more  of  national  dignity,  national  honor,  and  national  progress  by  signing  a 
compact  or  entering  into  an  organization  which  proposes  to  permit  all  of  the 
rest    of    the    world    to    interfere    in    American    affairs. 

So  that  those  who  have  tears  may  retire  and  shed  them  in  privacy — tears 
for  war,  tears  for  widows  and  orphans.  That  is  not  the  question  here,  save 
in  the  sense  that  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  United  States  can  safely 
enter  the  Court  without  impairment  of  her  dignity  and  without  impairment 
of  her  sovereignty  and  without  danger  to  herself,  then  the  World  Court  ought 
to   be    entered. 

If,  upon  the  other  hand,  however,  entrance  to  the  World  Court  means 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  disputes  of  the  world  and  the  sending 
of  our  young  men  and  our  young  women  to  die  in  foreign  lands  in  the  embroil- 
ments and  battles  of  foreign  countries,  then,  certainly,  we  ought  to  remain 
out  of  the  Court.  That  is  the  question. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  told  in  the  last  few  minutes  that  three-fourths 
of  the  American  people  demand  our  entrance  into  this  Court.  I  assert  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  American  people  know  substantially  nothing  regarding 
the  proposed  court  and  that  nobody  has  any  authority  to  speak  for  three- 
fourths  of  them  or  for  one-fourth  of  them  or  for  one  tenth  of  them.  I 
assert  that  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  some  senators  on  this  floor 
who  have   never   read   the   protocol   and   statute   of   the   Court.    I    assert   that 
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there  never  has  been  any  public  exposition  of  that  statute  and  of  that  protocol 
in  such  manner  as  to  enable  the  American  people  to  have  a  decent  opportunity 
to  understand  either  of  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  problem  presented  is  so  intricate  as  to  require  a  study 
by  the  best  of  lawyers  of  days  and  even  weeks  before  the  responsibilty  which 
we  assume  can  be  grasped  and  understood.  I  assert  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  have  been  millions  of  money  expended  in  working  up  an  apparent 
sentiment  in  favor  of  entering  the  Court,  and  that  probably  999  out  of  every 
1,000  who  have  signed  the  petitions  in  its  favor  know  nothing  whatever 
regarding  the  real  organization,  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

I  wish,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  the  clouds  and  down  to  the  question 
before  us.  I  wish  to  extricate  myself  from  that  nebulous  belt  in  which  so 
many  of  my  good  friends  love  to  dwell,  and  which  they  commonly  describe  as 
a  sort  of  millennial  period,  all  of  which  they  promise  us  is  going  to  come  if 
we   will   enter   this    World   Court. 

One  of  two  propositions  is  true:  This  Court  either  has  a  jurisdiction  or 
it  does  not  have  a  jurisdiction.  A  court  with  jurisdiction  may  be  dangerous, 
and  that  danger  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  its  jurisdiction.  A  court 
without  jurisdiction  is  of  as  little  use  in  the  economy  of  life  as  a  bad 
breath  or  a  white  swelling.  A  court  without  jurisdiction  is  a  court  without 
power.  A  court  without  power  is  a  vacuum;  and  when  men  are  driven  in  de- 
fense of  this  proposition  to  the  claim  that  the  Court  has  no  power,  they  are 
driven  to  the  contention  that  we  propose  a  cipher  and  tell  us  that  the  cipher 
represents   value. 

Why,  senators,  when  you  propose  to  make  reservations  to  this  protocol 
and  statute  you  certify  your  heart's  belief  that  there  is  danger  lurking  there. 
When  you  say  that  you  will  submit  to  no  jurisdiction  unless  you  consent  in 
that  particular  case,  you  certify  that  you  fear  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 
When  you  say  that  you  will  reserve  the  right  to  stay  out  of  every  question 
that  you  do  not  want  to  submit,  you  certify  that  the  Court  is  a  doubtful 
court  and  that  it  might  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  such  manner  as  to  imperil 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  your  country.  So  you  fear  it  while  you  enter  it. 
So  you  say  to  all  the  world:  "We  discredit  this  Court  in  advance;  we  doubt 
it;  we  fear  it";  and  any  denial  of  that  statement  is  not  an  honest  denial. 

Let  us  see  what  is  in  this  Pandora's  box.  Let  us  take  the  time  to  analyze 
it.  Let  us  understand  whether  it  is  something  or  nothing.  Let  us  understand 
whether   it   is   to  have   a  jurisdiction   or   no  jurisdiction. 

Let  us  understand  one  thing  further:  We  cannot  treat  these  questions  from 
the  standpoint  that  this  tribunal  which  is  to  be  set  up  is  to  be  a  court  of 
justice,  for  a  court  that  has  jurisdiction  to  do  justice  also  has  jurisdiction 
to  do  injustice.  The  power  to  decide  a  question  at  all  is  the  power  to  decide 
it  either  right  or  wrong.  So  there  is  no  guaranty  that  this  Court  will  act  in 
favor  of  world  peace.  There  is  no  guaranty,  and  can  be  none,  that  its  de- 
cisions may  not  ultimately  be  written  in  blood.  There  is  no  guaranty  that  its 
jurisdiction  may  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  forge  chains  for  a  world  and 
destroy  the  aspirations  of  all  men  who  seek  to  enlarge  their  liberties. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  World  Court.  There  is  an  organization  which 
may  be  identified  by  the  name,  "The  League  Court."  It  was  provided  for  in 
the  League  compact.  It  was  created  by  the  League  pursuant  to  that  compact. 
Its  members  are  selected  by  the  League  or  the  League  members.  The  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  Court  emanate  from  the  League.  It  can 
be  abolished  by  the  League.  Its  membership  can  be  changed  by  the  League. 
It  is  a  foreign  tribunal,  pure  and  simple,  created,  dominated,  and  controlled 
solely  by  foreign  nations. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  United  States  shall  agree  to  submit 
its  controversies  with  foreign  nations  to  a  tribunal  created  by  foreign  nations 
and  composed  of  the  delegates  of  foreign  nations,  and  in  which  the  United 
States  has  no  adequate  assurance  either  of  membership  or  of  voice.  That  is 
internationalism,  and  it  is  a  miserable  kind  of  internationalism. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  revolutionists  fought  to  establish  the 
complete  independence  and  sovereignty  of  these  United  States.  They  declared 
they  would  brook  no  interference  by  any  power  on  earth;  that  the  sovereign 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  alone  enact  the  laws  and  control  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Republic.  They  declared  for  an  absolute  divorce  from  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  They  obtained  that  divorce  at  Yorktown,  when  the  British 
Empire  was  compelled  to  lower  its  flag.  A  little  later  they  declared  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Republic  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  warned  foreign 
nations  against  further  aggression  on  this  side  of  the  sea;  and  at  the  same  time 
James  Monroe  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  inter- 
ference by  European  powers  in  this  hemisphere.  He  further  declared  that  we 
would  not  seek  to  obtrude  ourselves  into  European  controversies,  and  when 
we  do  obtrude  ourselves  into  European  controversies  we  repeal  or  nullify  the 
first  article  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  American  republic  has  acknowledged  two 
slogans:  "Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will  maintain."  "Millions 
for  defense,  and   not  a  penny  for  tribute." 

Accordingly,  we  have  hitherto  steadfastly  clung  to  the  doctrines  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  America  would  for  themselves  determine  the  policies 
of  the  nation,  and  that  foreign  influence  and  foreign  dictation  should  be 
rejected   as    intolerable. 

It  is  a  foreign  court,  named  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations, 
foreign  in  tongue,  foreign  in  religion,  foreign  in  basic  thought,  foreign  in  the 
principles  of  civilization,  foreign  in  every  way.  Yet  to  this  Court  we  propose 
to  consign  the  destinies  of  America,  or  we  propose  nothing. 

How  would  you  gentlemen  like  to  be  sitting  shivering  in  your  chairs  six 
months  from  now  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  World  Court  on  some  question 
involving  the  great  interests  of  America,  and  speculating  on  how  Yorozu  Oda 
is  going  to  vote  on  that  question?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  thought  your 
fate  depended  upon  the  gentleman  who  bears  the  euphonious  name  of  Dio- 
nisio  Anzilotti,  or  Didrik  Galtrup  Gjedde  Nyholm  of  Denmark,  or  Antonio 
Sanchez  de   Bustamante,  of  Cuba?   Or,  dropping  down  to  the   deputy-judges 
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who  might  be  summoned,  how  would  you  like  to  have  a  question  involving  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  settled  by  Mikhailo  Javanovid  or  Dumitriu  Negulescu  or 
Wang   Chung   Hui? 

I  cast  no  imputations  upon  these  men.  I  do  not  care  how  exalted  they 
may  be  in  their  respective  countries;  and  I  respect  the  countries  of  the 
earth.  I  do  not  care  how  earnest  they  may  be  in  their  laws  of  their  lands. 
They  are  not  bone  of  our  bone;  they  are  not  flesh  of  our  flesh;  they  are  not 
wedded  to  our  system  of  law.  They  do  not  think  as  we  think  in  many  cases. 
They  live  under  entirely  different  forms  of  government,  and,  as  I  shall 
show  later  on,  those  governments  have  interests  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  these  judges  will  respond  to  the  interests 
of  their  counries. 

For  my  part,  when  the  world  is  on  one  side  and  America  on  the  other,  I 
shall  think  only  of  my  country,  for  I  shall  know  that  when  the  light  of 
America  goes  out  the  darkness  of  tyranny  will  return  to  the  earth,  and  that 
there  is  no  greater  jeopardy  to  human  freedom  and  no  greater  blow  that 
can  be  struck  to  mankind  in  general  than  to  impair  the  majesty  and  power  of 
the  leadership  of  this  nation. 

THE  WORLD  COURT 

[Excerpts  from  articles  by  William  Hard  in  The  Nation.  Volume  122,  pages  30-1,   58-9, 
January  13  and  January  20,  1920.] 

There  are  just  three  differences,  actual  or  alleged  between  the  old  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  to  which  we  belong,  and  the  new 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  to  which  we  are 
asked  to  belong: 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  arbitration  is  not  really  law.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
old  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not  really  a  law  court.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  in  giving  us  law, 
in  giving  us  judicial  processes,  will  give  us  something  which  will  be  far 
superior  to  arbitrational  processes. 

2.  Tbe  old  Court  is  a  flexible  bench.  The  new  Court  is  a  fixed  bench.  The 
old  Court  consists  of  scores  of  judges  from  among  whom  five  judges  or 
three  judges  are  selected  by  the  contending  nations  to  sit  upon  a  given  case. 
The  new  Court  consists  of  fifteen  judges  who  themselves  decide  which  eleven 
of  them  or  which  nine  of  them  or  which  three  of  them  will  sit  upon  a  given 
case. 

3.  The  old  Court  lias  no  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
new  Court  has  numerous  connections  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  contend  that  this  third  difference  is  the  only  one  which  can  reajly 
importantly  actuate  the  American  promoters  of  American  entrance  into  the 
new   Court. 

I  will  glance  at  the  first  difference  first.  Is  the  old  Court  a  law  court? 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  it  itself  thinks  that  it  is.  The  preamble  of  its 
constitution   says   that   it   is  "desirious  of  extending  the   reign   of  law."   Article 
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34  of  its  constitution  says  that  its  judges  shall  be  "persons  of  known  compe- 
tency in  questions  of  law."  Article  37  of  its  constitution  says  that  its  judges 
shall  make  their  decisions  "on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law." 

Its  decisions  in  practice  conform  to  this  rule.  Its  decisions  in  practice 
are  constructed  exactly  as  the  decisions  of  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  are  constructed.  They  begin  by  considering  "the  facts."  They 
go  on  to  considering  "the  law." 

I  will  now  quote  from  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  of  England,  second  to  no 
man  in  the  world  for  labors  in  the  history  of  law.  He  says: 

"An  arbitrator  is  a  person  chosen  to  act  as  a  judge  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion. There  is  no  foundation  for  any  notion  that  he  is  less  bound  to  observe 
the  rules  of  judicial  conduct  than  are  the  judges  of  a  permanent  court." 

I  will  next  quote  from  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  our  fellow-citizen,  member 
of  the  old  Court,  member  of  the  new  Court,  equal  of  the  best  law  scholars  of 
any  country.  He  says: 

"Arbitration  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  international  law,  a  judicial 
process." 

I  will  finally  quote  from  Professor  Manley  O.  Hudson,  of  Harvard, 
formerly  of  the  League  Secretariat,  our  most  perfected  arguer  for  the  new 
Court.   He  says: 

"Arbitrations  have  long  proceeded  along  judicial  lines.  Whether  a  court 
is  arbitrating  or  adjudicating,  it  will  endeavor  to  find  that  law  is  applicable. 
The  procedure  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  follows  in 
broad  outline  the  procedure  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  fact  then  is  that  this  first  difference  between  the  two  Courts  is  so  thin 
that  it  is  barely  visible  in  theory  and  virtually  totally  invisible  in  practice  to 
many  of  the  best  eyes.  Surely  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  immense  mass 
propaganda   for   the   new   Court. 

I  come  then  to  the  second  difference.  In  last  week's  article  I  touched 
upon  it.  I  contended  that  no  American  President  will  ever  go  to  the  new 
Court  with  any  important  American  question.  I  used,  for  illustration,  the 
question  of  immigration.   I  will  here  use  it  again  for  a  moment  further. 

Our  immigration  laws  are  offensive  to  many  countries.  Among  those 
countries  are  conspicuously  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  China,  Japan.  On  an 
immigration-treaty  dispute,  if  we  go  to  the  old  Court,  we  can  at  least  be 
sure  that  three  of  the  five  judges  will  not  be  chosen  from  any  lof  those 
countries.  In  the  new  Court  we  would  find,  on  the  fixed  bench,  fixedly  con- 
fronting us  the  Italian  Judge  Anzilotti,  the  Jugoslavian  Judge  Yovanovitch, 
the  Rumanian  Judge  Negulesco,  the  Chinese  Judge  Wang  Chung-Hui,  and 
the  Japanese  Judge  Oda. 

Why  pretend?  We  will  not,  in  any  important  matter  go  there.  We  shall 
regard  these  foreigners  not  as  judges  but  as  representatives  of  their  countries. 

I  shall  now  on  this  point  quote  from  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  of  France.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  second  Hague  conference  of  1907.  He  had  been  a  dele- 
gate  to   the   first   Hague    conference   of   1899.    In   the    observation   of   peace 
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methods  he  was  one  of  the  world's  most  experienced  veterans.  In  the  first  Hague 
conference  he  discussed  the  idea  of  an  international  judicial  fixed  bench. 
He  said  that  governments  would  not  take  important  cases  to  such  a  bench. 
"With  a  penetrating  truthfulness  which  is  as  accurate  now  as  it  was  then, 
he    said: 

"The  judges  of  a  permanent  court,  however  impartial  they  might  be, 
would  run  the  risk  of  assuming  in  the  eyes  of  universal  public  opinion  the 
character  of  representatives  of  their  nations,  and  governments,  believing  that 
the  Court  was  subject  to  political  influence,  would  not  regard  it  as  a  dis- 
interested   court."    Of   course! 

The  first  difference  between  the  two  Courts  is  nothing  for  either  Court; 
and  the  second  difference  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  old  Court.  I  come  now 
to  the  third  difference. 

When  President  Harding  first  suggested  our  entrance  into  the  new  Court, 
all  our  prominent  pro-Leaguers  said:  "Ah!  We  are  on  our  way  to  Geneva. 
Geneva  is  the  sure  next  stop."  Now  they  say:  "Absolutely,  there  is  no  railroad 
between  The  Hague  and  Geneva."  Well,  they  are  honorable  men.  I  believed 
them  the  first  time. 

Let  us  continue  to  turn  from  theory  and  to  look  squarely  at  practice. 
Let  us  see  what  we  actually  shall  be  doing  if  we  join  the  new  Court  with 
the  Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  reservations.  Let  us  see  how  long  we  could 
do  it  without  becoming  in  full  effect  a  member  of  the  League. 

We  are  to  go  to  Geneva  to  help  elect  the  judges  of  the  new  Court.  Last 
time  the  League  elected  a  judge  of  the  new  Court  (Epitacio  da  Salva  Pessoa, 
of  Brazil),  it  did  it  in  between  considering,  on  a  given  day,  "the  protection  of 
women  and  children  in  the  Far  East"  and  "the  admission  to  the  League  of  the 
Irish  Free  State."  We  are  not  to  be  present  for  these  other  duties  of  the 
League.  We  are  to  dash  in,  however,  for  the  electing  of  the  judges.  Perhaps 
the  doorman  will  ring  a  little  bell  for  us.  The  electing  of  judges  being  over, 
he  will  perhaps  ring  the  little  bell  for  us  again.  In  any  case  we  must  then 
dash   out. 

But  we  must  not  dash  far.  Under  the  Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  reserva- 
tions we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  have  our  say  about  any  and  aH 
revisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Court.  The  League  is  the  Court's 
creator  and  reviser.  Efforts  to  revise  the  Court,  either  by  direct  amendments 
to  its  constitution  or  by  the  imposing  of  new  strange  duties  upon  it  through 
multitudinous  treaties  filed  at  Geneva,  are  continuous.  So,  if  we  have  sense, 
and  if  we  wish  to  protect  our  interests,  we  must  stay  in  Geneva  all  the  time. 
We  must   stay  and   wait   for  the   tinkle   of   the   little   bell. 

The  new  Court  has  handled  sixteen  subjects.  On  only  four  of  them  has  it 
made  decisions  of  its  own.  On  all  the  rest  of  them  it  has  been  the  mere  at- 
torney of  the  League.  On  only  four  of  them  has  it  made  settlements.  On  all 
the  rest  of  them  it  has  made  merely  a  legal  diagram  for  the  League  to  use, 
or  not  to  use,  in  whatever  settlement  the  League  might  choose  to  make,  or 
not  to  make.  In  other  words,  the  new  Court  has  been  a  court  four  times 
and  it  has  been  the  League's  advisory  legal  court-yard  twelve  times. 
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I  pause  to  note  that  Elihu  Root,  regarding  advisory  opinions  by  the  new 
Court  to  the  League,  has  said:  "They  are  a  violation  of  all  judicial  principles." 
I  pause  to  note  that  Dr.  Moore  has  said:  "The  giving  of  advisory  opinions 
is  not  an  appropriate  function  of  a  court  of  justice."  I  then  resume  the  human 
political  aspect  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  give  advice  regarding  the  affairs 
of  an  institution  and  not  be  involved  in  those  affairs. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  League,  there  is  more  ahead.  Under  article  13  of 
the  League's  covenant,  the  League  has  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of 
the  new  Court.  Some  unruly  nation  refuses  to  obey  a  decision  which  we  in 
the  Court  have  helped  to  hand  down.  The  League  proceeds  to  try  to  coerce 
it.  Then,  under  the  Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  reservations,  what  do  we  say 
to  the  League?  We  say: 

My  dear  fellow !  I'm  so  sorry !  I  really  am  so  sorry  that  I  helped  to  get 
you  into  this  bother.  But  remember  our  bargain !  I  do  not  belong  to  your 
organization.  I  agreed  only  to  sit  on  this  bench — at  The  Hague — and  shed 
my  ink.  When  it  comes  to  shedding  blood,  when  it  comes  to  enduring  eco- 
nomic inconveniences,  in  order  to  produce  respect  for  my  ink-stand,  under 
your  system,  why,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  for  you,  and  you  alone,  to  provide 
blockades  and  the  troops. 

I  will  ask  any  man,  woman,  or  fourteen-year-old  child  in  this  whole 
country:  How  long  could  we  abide  in  that  refuge  of  the  slacker  and  quitter? 
How  long  could  we  abide  in  the  glare  of  that  dishonor? 

We  all  in  our  hearts  know:  not  one  minute.  The  League  system  is  a 
system.  We  cannot  go  into  part  of  it  and  not  find  ourselves  in  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Joining  the  Court,  joining  the  League,  joining  "sanctions" — those 
three   things    are   the    same   thing. 

As  Derailment  of  Americanism 

I  shall  contend  that  our  proposed  entrance  into  the  new  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  would  derail  the  United  States  from  its 
true  proper  special  international  missionl  in  two  ways.  First,  it  would  derail 
it  into  the  European  system  of  "sanctions" — of  peace  by  force.  Second,  it 
would  derail  it  from  all  possibility  of  ever  establishing  in  its  own  regions  of 
special  authority  and  of  special  responsibility  an  international  system  on  the 
basis  clearly  outlined  by  our  forefathers — a  system  of  peace  by  consent. 

I  begin  by  noting  how  continuously,  how  persistently  and  (in  the  end) 
how  vainly,  a  certain  abiding  element  among  us  strives  to  thrust  the  United 
States  into  a  dance  under  Europe's  dazzling  imirror !  How  odd,  how  per- 
verse, how  disgraceful,  it  seems  now  that  in  the  era  immediately  succeeding 
the  Napoleonic  wars  we  had  certain  numerous  American  specialists  in  peace 
propaganda  who  sent  congratulations  to  that  throttler  of  European  conti- 
nental liberty,  Alexander  the  First  of  Russia,  organizer  of  that  scheme  of 
political  diabolism,  the  Holy  Alliance !  Alexander  was  going  to  extinguish 
representative  government  on  the  European  continent,  by  force;  and  then 
he  was  going  to  reduce  armaments   and  have  peace.   So  they  overlooked  his 
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means  and  gazed  at  his  asserted  end  and  congratulated  him.  Throughout  our 
history  these  Americans  among  us  have  always  stood  ready  to  applaud  peace 
achieved  by  any  methods  whatsoever  in  Europe;  and  throughout  history  they 
have  not  produced  one  important  effort  for  achieving  peace  on  an  American 
basis  in  the   Americas. 

They  call  themselves  cosmopolitans,  internationalists;  they  really  are  un- 
reclaimed provincials,  colonials,  unable  to  lift  their  eyes  from  their  European 
metropolis. 

Against  them,  in  generation  after  generation,  the  voice  of  attempted 
arrived  Americanism  has  been  raised.  Henry  Clay  raised  it  in  Congress  in 
1820  when  he  exclaimed:  "We  look  too  much  abroad.  Let  us  break  these 
fetters.  Let  us  no  longer  watch  the  nods  of  European  politicians.  Let  us 
become  real  and  true  Americans  and  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  an 
American  system." 

These  Americanizing  efforts  have  been  as  vain  among  us  as  the  efforts 
toward  Europeanization.  What  we  have  witnessed  from  our  foundation  till 
now,  has  been  a  deadlock  between  these  two  opposing  forces.  We  do  not 
go  to  Europe;  and  we  do  not  accomplish  our  duty  in  the  Americas  and  in 
the   Orient. 

Again  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  surge  toward  Europe.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  join  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  in  order 
to  help   mankind. 

The  new  Court  has  handled  sixteen  subjects.  Thirteen  of  them  have  come 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Two  of  them  have  come  from  Mediterranean 
possessions  of  European  countries.  The  remaining  one  has  come  out  of  a 
dispute  between  the  power  which  holds  London  and  the  power  which  holds 
Constantinople. 

The  work  of  this  new  Court,  exactly  like  all  the  actual  important  political 
work  of  the  whole  of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  European.  We  deal  here  with 
institutions  which  call  themselves  world-wide  and  which  indeed  bear  a  certain 
illusory  world-wide  guise,  but  which  in  fact  and  in  essence  devote  themselves 
merely  and  only  in  high  politics  to  the  settlement  of  European  questions  and 
to  the  inveigling  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into  the  upbuilding  of  a  new 
and    universally    dominant    European    community. 

THE  WORLD   COURT  MENACES  THE   FUTURE  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

[Excerpts  from  editorial  in  The  Manufacturers  Record,  Volume  89,  pages  77-8 
February    4,    1926.] 

Premier  Briand  of  France  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  were  together  in  Paris  when  news  reached  them  that 
the  Senate  had  approved  American  adhesion  to  the  League  Court. 

"It  is  a  very  fine  gesture,"  the  French  statesman  is  quoted  as  having  said. 
"Let  us  hope  it  is  only  the  first  step." 

"Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "but  perhaps  it  is  more  prudent  not 
to  speak  it  too  loudly." 
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Washington  said  we  were  to  keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements,  and  in 
two  presidential  elections  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  unprecedented 
majorities,  gave  substantial  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  continuing  ex- 
cellence of  that  advice.  "The  people  are  League-shy,"  was  the  attitude  of 
many  senators,  "and  have  to  be  led  in  under  opiates." 

No  good  can  come  of  strategem  and  deceit.  How  can  men  reconcile  their 
consciences  to  a  program  of  trickery.  It  is  the  forte  of  scalawag  lawyers,  not 
of  statesmen. 

This  is  not  a  nation  of  sneaks.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  walk  into  the 
League  chambers  with  back  straight  and  head  erect  than  to  squirm  in  through 
the  cellar.  We  object  to  the  chicanery  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  tremendous  fraud  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Let  no  man  be  deceived  by  unctuous  protesta- 
tions that  after  this  mighty  laboring  all  that  has  been  brought  forth  is  an 
insignificant  mouse.  The  resolution  of  adhesion,  it  is  true,  has  been  sugar- 
coated  with  reservations  and  the  bill  compressed,  but  it  is  the  same  old 
medicine. 

The  people  of  this  country  may  be  pardoned  if  they  are  a  little  suspicious. 
We  have  had  some  prior  experience  in  the  interpretation  of  language,  in 
diplomatic  documents,  and  it  has  not  always  been  pleasant.  Every  little  word 
has  a  meaning  all  its  own,  to  say  nothing  of  implications.  It  is  stated  in  the 
first  of  the  reservations  that  "such  adherence  (to  the  League  Court)  shall 
not  be  taken  to  involve  any  legal  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
the  League  of  Nations."  Legal  relation !  It  is  almost  possible  to  hear  the 
echoes  of  tomorrow's  cries:  "Your  honor  is  involved!  You  are  morally  bound!" 
A  moral  obligation  is  more  binding  than  a  legal  one,  and  is  far  more  difficult 
to  define.  "Why,"  the  internationalists  will  be  asking,  "did  the  Senate  so 
carefully  use  the  word  legal  unless  it  meant  to  imply  that  there  was  a  moral 
relation?" 

And  just  what  is  this  moral  responsibility?  There  is  nowhere  in  the  reserva- 
tions, nowhere  in  all  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  ratification,  a  single  hint 
to  reveal  the  most  important  of  the  obligations  we  assume.  As  a  participant 
in  the  Court  we  are  obligated  to  maintain  the  integrity,  the  dignity  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  institution. 

We  wield  a  power  just  now  on  this  earth  far  more  vast  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  armed  forces.  Never  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  one  nation  before  held  economic  dominance  over  so  many 
diverse  nations  and  so  many  millions  of  people.  It  is  a  power  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  use.  For  months  Washington  has  been  dictating  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  get  loans.  Heretofore  a  decision  by  the  League  Court  has  en- 
joyed such  prestige  as  London  and  Paris  might  give  it.  Hereafter,  a  decision 
of  the  Court,  by  implication,  will  be  the  decision  of  the  United  States. 

"There  are  no  sanctions  in  the  protocol,"  a  protagonist  of  it  shouted  in 
the  Senate.  No  sanctions !  Ah,  but  it  is  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  is  to 
compel  acceptance  of  the  Court's  decision — a  public  opinion  that  is  to  trans- 
late itself  into  economic  pressure.  Are  we  children  to  be  deceived? 
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Nor  is  that  all.  By  employment  of  that  sort  of  prestidigitation  which  is  so 
popular  just  now  in  discussions  of  our  foreign  policy,  it  is  brought  about 
nominally  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  called  on  to  use  armed  forces 
to  put  a  League  edict  into  operation.  But  the  other  nations  are  not  so  bound. 
A  Court  without  teeth  would  be  a  mockery,  the  New  York  Times  argues, 
and  it  knows  whereof  it  speaks  so  far  as  this  League  Court  is  concerned, 
for  the  Court  is  empowered  to  pin  the  accolades  of  righteousness  on  League 
powers  that  resort  to  war.  Let  but  the  Court  give  a  decision  favorable  to 
a  powerful  state  against  a  weaker  neighbor,  and  we,  no  matter  what  our 
sentiments,  would  be  bound  to  give  moral  support  to  that  stronger  nation 
when  it  set  its  armies  in  motion.  The  Court  has  no  international  army  under 
it  directly,  but  it  can  set  astir  half  the  armed  florces  of  Europe.  It  is 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  the  territorial  status  quo  of  the  world  today 
shall  continue  in  perpetuity,  for  the  Court  is  organized  to  warrant  the  delimi- 
tations set  up  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  to  legalize  the  whole  system  of 
arbitrary  League  law. 

There  is  no  longer  to  be  a  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
to  be  an  official  opinion  dictated  by  the  League  Court.  Our  opinions  are  to 
be  codified  and  handed  to  us  in  packages.  It  is  absurd.  For  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  League  Court  will  deal  with  all  sorts  of  intimate  issues  of 
the  most  irritating  type.  It  is  not  concerned  only  with  major  disputes  between 
nations. 

It  was  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  cowardice  when  the  Senate  made  no  specific 
affirmation  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  did  insert  a  molly- 
coddle sentence  to  the  effect  that  our  adherence  to  the  League  Court  must  not 
be  "construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  its  tra- 
ditional attitude  toward  purely  American  questions."  What  is  a  "purely 
American  question"'  in  this  era  when  we  are  told  that  all  the  world  is  one? 
Would  the  League  Court  have  said  that  Britain's  dispute  with  Venezuela,  in 
Cleveland's  day,  was  a  "purely  American  question"'?  But  it  is  answered  that 
the  League  Court  is  not  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  question  in 
which  the  United  States  claims  an  interest  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States.  What  would  have  been  asked  in  the  Venezuela  case  would  not 
have  been  an  "advisory  opinion."  The  League  Court,  not  the  United  States 
Senate,   would   have   decided   whether   it   was    a    "purely    American   question." 

All  during  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  Mr. 
Wilson  met  a  checkmate  every  time  he  tried  to  get  official  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  nearest  he  got  to  anything  at  all  was  the  phrase 
"regional  understandings."  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  greatly  fear,  has  been 
thrown  into  the  pot  of  League  politics. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  control  of  the  world's  raw  materials  by 
international  agreement.  Loucheur  of  France  is  the  chief  exponent  of  it,  and 
even  now  the  League  of  Nations  is  preparing  for  a  world  economic  conference. 
What  is  that  conference  going  to  talk  about?  Tariffs!  Equalization  of  labor 
costs!  Distribution  of  markets  and  internationalization  of  production!  An 
international   gold  settlement   fund ! 
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This  conference  and  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Court  will  bear 
further  discussion  later,  but  a  natural  query  arises.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  American  delegates  have  agreed  to  some  international  arrangement  as 
to  tariffs.  In  natural  course,  that  agreement  would  come  before  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  But  all  tariff  legislation 
in  this  country  must  originate  in  the  House.  A  Senate  ratification,  we  contend, 
ought  not  to  mean  anything  at  all. 

For  25  centuries  Europe  has  been  a  seething  caldron  of  war,  and  hate, 
and  intrigue,  and  scheming.  Our  forbears  fled  to  a  cleaner  atmosphere.  They 
have  builded  a  great  light,  the  rays  of  which  penetrate  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  globe,  and  they  have  done  it  because  they  were  unhampered  by  the  sort 
of  squabbling  which  has  made  Europe  a  shambles.  It  is  our  high  privilege  in  the 
world  to  show  the  way,  to  be  an  example  to  all  nations,  not  by  recrossing  the 
waters  to  participate  in  the  same  old  sort  of  local  councils  that  have  ever  led 
to  the  same  old  bitter  ends,  but  by  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  benefits  that  peace-loving  brings.  As  a  cat's  paw  we  are  not  very  good. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES  TO  THE   PERMANENT 
COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

[Excerpts  from   article   by   David   Jayne   Hill    in    "Editorial    Comment"    section   of   the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Volume  20,  pages  326-30,  April,  1926.] 

On  January  27  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  majority  of  76  to  17, 
passed  a  resolution  consenting  to  the  President's  proposal  to  sign  the  protocol 
of  signature  of  December  16,  1920,  adopting  the  statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  established  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  idea  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  has  been  claimed 
as  an  American  idea;  and  the  realization  by  the  League  of  the  plans  referred 
to  in  article  14  of  the  covenant  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  successful  em- 
bodiment of  this  idea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pretension  has  been 
the  most  effective  consideration  in  the  popular  mind  in  promoting  the  propa- 
ganda for  signing  the  protocol  of  signature  of  the  Court's  statute. 

What  has  been  the  objection  to  signing  this  protocol? 

The  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  answer  is,  that  this  Court  is  the 
League's  Court,  and  not  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  idea. 

That  it  is  the  League's  Court,  and  thus  far  only  the  League's  Court,  is 
undeniable.  Its  primary  authorization  is  found  in  article  14  of  the  League's 
covenant.  Every  step  of  its  initiation  and  development  by  the  council,  the 
action  of  the  commission  of  jurists  invited  to  frame  a  project,  the  modification 
of  the  project  by  the  council  and  the  assembly,  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
statute  of  the  Court  by  the  assembly,  the  drafting  of  the  protocol,  the  very 
form  and  terms  of  the  protocol  designed  expressly  for  "members  of  the 
League  of  Nations"  only,  the  limitations  of  signature  to  "original  members" 
as  well  as  new  members  of  the  League,  the  form  and  substance  of  the  statute 
itself,  in  which  the  League  is  referred  to  more  than  sixty  times,  the  nomination 
and  election  of  judges  by  the  members  of  the  League  alone    (articles  4  and 
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5  of  the  statute),  the  actual  signature  of  the  protocol  by  none  but  members  of 
the  League — all  these  evidences  show  beyond  dispute  that  this  Court  is  the 
League's  Court,  and  so  far  the  League's  Court  only. 

It  is  not  only  the  League's  Court,  but  it  is  an  organization  produced  step 
by  step  in  execution  of  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  has  de- 
termined and  restricted  the  form  and  competency  of  the  Court  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  strange  example  of  inconsistency  that  the 
friends  of  the  League  should  resent  reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  as  "the  League's  Court." 

It  is  of  course  no  objection  to  this  Court  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the 
united  action  of  48  nations.  There  could  be  no  World  Court  that  did  not 
include  these  nations.  The  first  objection  to  adhering  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  is  not  its  membership  but  its  relation  to  a  "political 
and  military  alliance,"  a  "foreign  agency,"  which  has  created  it  for  its  own 
ends,  and  not  as  a  World  Court  in  which  every  diplomatically  recognized  sov- 
ereign state  bound  by  treaties  may  have  an  equal  place  without  belonging  to 
the  League  or  being  "mentioned  in  the  annex." 

The  second  objection  to  adhering  to  the  statute  of  this  Court  is  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  realization  of  fulfillment  of  the  American  idea  of  an  interna- 
tional court  of  justice,  as  conceived  and  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
former  president  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  in  his  official 
instructions,  in  his  numerous  addresses,  and  as  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
commission  of  jurists  which  prepared  a  project  for  the  statute  of  this  Court, 
the  statute  as  modified  and  adopted  by  the  council  and  assembly  of  the 
League  rejects  virtually  all  that  was  vital  in  the  conceptions  of  Mr.  Root  on 
this  subject. 

These  conceptions  were:  (1)  that  sovereign  states  should  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  an  international  court  of  justice  in  all  strictly  justiciable  cases; 
(2)  that  the  decisions  of  such  a  court  should  be  in  accordance  with  definite 
rules  of  law;  and  (3)  that  there  should  be,  to  render  that  possible,  a  series  of 
international  conferences  fitted  to  propose  a  revision,  clarification  and  ex- 
tension of  international  law  in  the  form  of  conventions  to  be  ratified  by  law- 
making  bodies. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  all  this  requires  time,  and  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  plan  requires  agreement.  No  one  disputes  this.  But  whoever 
has  followed  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  League's  Court  is  aware  that 
departure  from  the  unanimous  proposals  of  the  commission  of  jurists  invited 
to  frame  the  project  of  a  statute  on  these  subjects  has  been  enforced  by  the 
strict  execution  of  article  14,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  constitution  of  this 
Court  has  been  held  to  be  absolutely  bound.  From  which  it  results  that  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  as  it  exists,  is  not  only  the  League's 
Court  and  a  wide  variation  from  the  American  idea  of  such  a  court  as  far 
as  that  idea  can  be  defined,  but  it  is  a  Court  which  is  determined  to  be  what 
it  is  by  the  design  and  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  the  League.  (See  article 
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14,  which  makes  no  provision  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  even  in  justiciable 
cases;  and  article  20,  which  forbids  any  future  international  engagement  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  covenant.) 

It  should  be  evident  from  these  considerations  why  opposition  has  arisen 
to  the  United  States  signing  the  protocol,  even  with  the  reservations  origin- 
ally proposed,  and  also  why  these  reservations  were  thought  necessary  by 
those  who  framed  them.  No  one  who  knows  the  history  of  this  protocol  can 
doubt  that  signing  it  is  the  ratification  of  article  14.  of  part  1  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which  the  Senate  declined  to  ratify.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that,  if  it  be  signed  at  all,  it  must  be  with  "conditions  and  understandings/' 
Those  at  first  proposed  were  found  insufficient.  The  right  of  the  council  of 
the  League  to  ask,  and  of  the  Court  to  render,  "advisory  opinions"  was  seen 
to  impose  upon  a  signatory  the  moral  duty  of  respect  for  such  opinions  if 
not  responsibility  for  them,  and  the  possible  scope  of  such  questions  was  seen 
to  be  incalculable.  In  the  interest  of  "safety,"  a  fifth  reservation  was  then 
proposed. 

But  the  conditions  and  understandings  thought  necessary  to  secure  "safety" 
in  signing  this  protocol  were  multiplied  in  the  Senate.  Some  were  rejected 
as  unnecessary.  Others  were  accepted  because  they  were  thought  necessary, 
at  least  to  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution  authorizing 
signature. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Senate  has  made  provisions  for  its  exit  from 
the  Court  before  it  has  obtained  a  recognition  of  its  right  of  entrance  on  the 
conditions  and  with  the  understandings  upon  which  the  Senate  insists.  It 
will  have  no  advisory  opinions;  it  will  not  go  to  court  without  the  specific 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  it  will  have  no  responsibility  for  anything, 
except  to  pay  what  Congress  will  appropriate  to  support  an  institution  of 
justice  to  which  it  is  afraid  to  commit  the  United  States  without  reserve. 
Does  this  advance  the  prestige  of  the  League's  Court? 

LIMITATIONS  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COURTS 

[Excerpts  from  article  by  E.   M.  Borchard,  of  the  faculty  of  the   Yale  Law  School,  in 

the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Volume  96,  pages  132-37,  July,  1921. 

Reprinted  from  the  July,  1921,  issue  of  the  Annals,  "The  Place 

of  the  United  States  in  a  World  Organization  for 

the   Maintenance  of  Peace."] 

Much  propaganda  has  been  spread  to  prove  the  necessity  for  an  inter- 
national court  in  continuous  session,  and  much  labor  has  been  expended  on 
actually  bringing  into  being  an  international  court  of  justice.  The  effort  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increasing  number  of  treaties  of  arbitration  among 
the  nations.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  however,  is  not 
how  to  execute  the  award  of  an  international  tribunal,  to  which  subject  much 
unnecessary  zeal  and  earnestness  have  been  devoted,  but  how  to  persuade 
and,  if  needed,  compel,  nations  to  submit  their  disputes  to  a  court.  My  re- 
search fails  to  disclose  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases,  among  thousands,  in 
which  the  award  of  an  international  tribunal  has  been  refused  execution  by 
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the  losing  nation.  These  have  nearly  always  been  small  nations,  the  dispute 
a  question  of  boundaries,  and  the  ground  of  refusal  an  alleged  error  of 
jurisdiction.  In  view  of  the  extremely  unimportant  nature  of  the  question, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  unprofitable  to  spend  much  time  in  discussing  it. 
What  is  important,  however,  is  the  inability  to  compel  unwilling  nations  to 
submit  to  a  court.  It  has  always  been  shown  that  the  very  nature  of  the  serious 
conflicts  of  interest  among  nations  makes  a  submission  to  judicial  settle- 
ment hardly  practicable,  or  at  least  exceedingly  difficult.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  nations,  in  concluding  arbitration  treaties,  nearly  always  ex- 
clude from  the  obligation  of  arbitration  questions  of  independence,  national 
honor  and  vital  interest — the  only  questions  that  are  of  any  importance,  and 
the  only  questions  which  could  conceivably  lead  to  war. 

Existing  treaties  of  arbitration  among  the  greater  powers,  therefore, 
constitute  obligations  to  submit  to  arbitration  anything  they  wish  to  submit 
and  nothing  more.  The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  mistakenly  hailed 
by  many  good  people  as  a  hopeful  substitute  for  war,  carefully  avoided  any 
change  in  this  purely  voluntary  submission  to  arbitration.  The  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  created  in  1899  and  strengthened  in  1907, 
and  still  the  most  practical  achievement  by  way  of  an  international  court, 
leaves  submission  voluntary.  More  recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  body  of  distinguished  jurists  conceived  and  proposed  a  plan 
of  a  court  of  international  justice,  in  permanent  session,  with  obligatory 
jurisdiction.  Hardly  had  the  plan  been  presented  to  the  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Xations  at  Geneva,  than  the  council,  consisting  principally  of  the 
great  powers,  decided  that  the  obligatory  feature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  an  undesirable  innovation.  Nations  that  have  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  make  and  the  physical  ability  to  enforce  their  decisions 
prefer  to  be  the  judges  of  their  own  causes,  and  the  sheriffs  as  well. 

Nor  can  I  see  that  a  court  of  permanent  judges  is  preferable,  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  nations,  to  a  court  of  judges  selected  by  the  liti- 
gating nations  from  a  panel.  So  long  as  jurisdiction  is  entirely  voluntary, 
more  actual  arbitration  will  result  from  a  court  of  judges  selected  by  the 
parties  ad  hoc  than  from  a  court  in  whose  composition  the  litigating  nations 
had  no  choice;  for  a  nation  that  does  not  have  to  submit  its  dispute  with 
another  will  surely  not  submit  it  to  a  court,  to  any  of  whose  judges  it  takes 
exception.  The  International  Court  of  Justice,  therefore,  seems  to  me  much 
less  practical  than  the  existing  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague, 
which  has  already  decided  nearly  twenty  cases  and  to  which  the  United 
States  and  Norway  have  recently  submitted  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  requi- 
sitioning of  Norwegian  vessels  by  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  a  judicial  decision  of  necessity  a  guaranty  of  peace.  One  need 
but  refer  the  student  of  American  history  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  convinced  of  this.  That  decision  made  the 
Civil  War  inevitable.  Other  cases  might  be  mentioned.  Some  years  ago  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  submitted  their  boundary  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Council   of   Slate   of   Spain.    After   deliberating   on   the   matter,   the   Council   of 
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State  let  it  become  known  that  their  award,  still  unannounced,  placed  the 
line  at  a  point  which  would  give  much  territory  to  Peru  and  leave  Ecuador 
with  a  very  small  area.  Both  countries  realized  that  the  award,  if  handed 
down,  would  precipitate  war  between  the  two  nations;  so,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  litigating  countries,  the  award  has  been  withheld  by  the  Spanish 
Council  of   State. 

Just  what  was  meant,  therefore,  by  the  campaign  announcement  last  fall 
that  a  scheme  for  a  world  association  would  be  constructed  around  an  inter- 
national court  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  One  is  led  to  suspect  that  its  advocates  had  not  thought 
deeply  on  the  subject.  As  a  plan  for  an  ordered  community  life  among  the 
nations,  it  holds  out  even  less  hope  than  the  League  of  Nations;  and  the 
belief  that  the  latter  holds  out  little  beyond  a  prospect  of  entanglement  of 
the  United  States  in  the  intrigues  of  Europe  is,   I  think,  entirely  justified. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  have  become  apparent  that  the  value 
and  utility  of  an  international  court  are  limited  by  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  international  relations  and  the  factors  and  forces  which  dictate  and  fashion 
those  relations.  They  make  it  evident  that  an  international  court  cannot  settle 
those  larger  issues  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  most  international  conflicts, 
and  that  nations  that  have  the  physical  power  still  prefer  to  be  the  judges  of 
their  own  causes  and  resist  any  plan  to  bring  about  a  compulsory  submission 
of  disputes.  If  compulsion  could  be  brought  about  to  submit  even  the  narrow 
range  of  questions  that  are  susceptible  of  judicial  settlement,  such  as  pecuniary 
claims  for  injuries  to  individuals,  questions  of  interpretation  of  treaties  and 
other  questions  of  law,  with  a  stipulation  that  these  cannot  be  considered 
questions  of  national  honor  or  vital  interest,  some  progress  will  have  been 
made,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official  acquiescence  even  in  this  mild 
proposal  will  indicate  the  enormity  of  the  greater  task  of  promoting  a  more 
general  resort  to  judicial  methods  of  settling  international  disputes. 

If  I  judge  correctly  the  temper  of  the  world,  there  is  less  disposition  now 
to  adopt  the  civilized  methods  of  adjusting  conflicting  interests  than  there 
has  been  for  generations.  Few  people  realize  or  are  willing  to  contemplate 
the  facts  that  six  years  of  devastating  peace  have  undermined  the  moral 
foundations  of  many  densely  populated  areas  of  the  world;  and  that  there 
is  now  more  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  force  and  less  faith  in  law — as  a  solution 
for  international  differences,  than  there  has  been  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
The  forces  of  distintegration  are  apparently  overpowering  the  forces  of  re- 
construction, due  primarily,  I  believe,  to  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent managers  of  European  political  affairs. 

So  long  as  that  condition  prevails,  discussion  of  the  enlarged  functions  of 
an  international  court  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  academic  and  theoretical.  Yet, 
however  limited  the  functions  of  such  an  international  court  may  be,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  absence  of  obligatory  jurisdiction,  more  practical 
results  can  be  achieved  from  the  existing  so-called  Permanent   Court  of  the 
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Hague,  selected  by  the  litigating  nations  from  a  panel  of  judges  in  constant 
session — however  strong  in  theory  may  be  the  conceptual  appeal  of  a  supreme 
court  of  the  world. 

NOT  A  COURT  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 

[Editorial  in  The  Outlok,  Volume  144,  pages  395-96,  November  24,  1926.] 

Before  a  high  altar,  a  nobly  simple  shaft  which  Kansas  City  has  erected 
as  a  Liberty  memorial  in  tribute  to  her  sons  in  the  World  War,  President 
Coolidge  made  it  clear  to  the  world  that  the  prospect  of  American  member- 
ship in  the  World  Court  on  terms  acceptable  to  its  present  members  had 
virtually   vanished. 

To  many  Americans  as  well  as  practically  all  in  Europe  the  choice  of 
the  dedication  of  such  a  monument  for  such  an  announcement  seemed  almost, 
if  not  quite,  ironical.  If  the  war  taught  the  world  anything,  it  was  that 
peace  to  be  permanent  must  be  a  peace  of  law  and  justice.  And  here  at  the 
dedication  of  a  war  memorial  on  Armistice  Day  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  that  asked  for  nothing  from  victory  except  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  justice,  practically  withdraws  the  United  States  from 
the  one  organization  in  the  world  that  is  devoted  solely  to  justice  through 
international  law. 

That  America  is  not  to  be  a  full  participant  in  carrying  out  to  practical 
ends  an  idea  of  which  she  was  to  a  large  extent  an  originator  is  of  course  a 
grave  disappointment  to  those  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  reign  of  law 
among  nations. 

But  America's  exclusion  (for  such  it  amounts  to)  from  the  Court  comes 
really  as  no  surprise.  So  hedged  about  is  that  Court  with  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances and  implications  that  are  impediments  to  international  justice," 
and  so  insistent  are  the  members  of  the  Court  apparently  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  impediments,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  disappointment  should  be 
plain. 

Here  is  the  cause:  the  nations  that  comprise  the  Court  apparently  insist 
upon  giving  the  Court  the  duty  of  rendering  advisory  opinions.  Now  advisory 
opinions  are  not  at  all  an  essential  function  of  any  court.  They  are  often 
indeed  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  decisions  in  cases  properly  tried.  Some  courts  are 
authorized  by  law  to  give  advisory  opinions,  but  the  greatest  courts  do  not 
give  them.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  early  refused  to  do  so. 
All  the  dangers  that  beset  the  function  of  giving  advisory  opinions  are  mag- 
nified in  international  cases.  The  United  States  Senate  was  profoundly  right 
in  refusing  to  commit  this  country  to  such  advisory  opinions  in  advance. 
As  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  insist  upon  this  unessential  element  in  the 
Court  the   United  States  ought  to  keep  out. 

Fortunately,  the  Court  as  a  means  for  the  trial  of  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  is  as  available  to  us  now  and  will  remain  as 
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available  as  if  we  belonged  to  it.  We  could  be  no  freer  to  use  the  Court  or 
to  decline  to  appear  as  litigant  than  we  are  now.  All  we  practically  forego 
is  the  privilege  of  regularly  contributing  to  its  support  and  participating  in 
the  selection  of  its  judges. 

If  the  refusal  of  the  present  members  of  the  Court  to  abandon  the  present 
practice  of  asking  advisory  opinions  will  not  have  created  too  deep-seated 
a  suspicion  of  the  Court  in  this  country,  these  nations  can  at  any  time  secure 
the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  by  the  simple  method  of 
stripping  the  Court  of  its  unnecessary  functions. 
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FOREWORD 

On  November  15,  16,  and  17,  1928,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  instituted  at  Chapel  Hill  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences 
to  be  held  at  this  university  each  year  under  the  general  heading, 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.  It  is  our  purpose  to  focus  in  these 
conferences  thus  instituted  the  most  capable  thought  and  discussion  in 
the  nation  and,  particularly,  in  the  South  on  the  general  topic, 
Education  in  the  South,  and  to  hold  the  thought  and  discussion  along 
the  lines  of  broad  policy  and  statesmanship  rather  than  along  specifi- 
cally technical  and  professional  lines.  Our  design  is  thus  to  bring  into 
being  an  agency  that  has  hitherto  been  lacking  in  the  South,  an  agency 
which  brings  together  men  and  women  in  the  teaching  profession,  in 
public  life,  in  business,  and  in  the  professions,  for  common  counsel 
about  general  questions  of  large  policy  in  education. 

The  papers  which  follow  were  delivered  at  this  first  conference. 
The  attendance  was  a  representative  one,  and  it  was  gratifyingly  large. 
Interest  was  keen  throughout  the  conference,  and  expressions  of  opin- 
ion during  the  sessions  and  since  the  conference  encourage  us  to 
proceed  with  the  plan  as  announced. 
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PROGRAM 

Thursday,  November  15 

Six  P.  M.    The  Carolina  Inn. 

Dinner.  Members  of  the  Conference  were  the  guests  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Addresses :  "The  Southern  States  and  National  Standards  in 
Education/'  by  President  Harry  W.  Chase,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  "Public  Education  and  the  Public  Press/'  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Freeman,  Editor  of  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  News 
Leader. 

Nine  P.  M.    The  Playmakers  Theatre. 

Carolina  Folk-Plays.  The  Carolina  Playmakers,  Professor 
Frederick  H.  Koch,  Director. 

Friday,  November  16 
Nine-thirty  A.  M.    Gerrard  Hall. 

Presiding:  President  Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Washington  and  Lee 

University. 

Addresses :  "The  State  University — Its  Relation  to  Public  Educa- 
tion," by  President  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

"The  Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of  the  American  College/' 
by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Discussion:   Superintendent   T.   Wingate   Andrews,   of  the   High 
Point   (North   Carolina)    Schools. 
President  D.  R.  Anderson,  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Two-thirty  P.  M.    Gerrard  Hall. 

Presiding:  Dean  Theodore  H.  Jack,  of  Emory  University. 
Special  Conditions  and  Objectives: 

"Libraries,"  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  Kenan  Professor  of  Library 
Administration  and  Librarian,  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
"Adult  Education,"  by  Mr.  John  D.  Willard,  Research  Associate 
of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
"Physical  Education,"  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Browne,  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Eight  P.  M.    The  Playmakers  Theatre. 

Concert.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Glee  Club,  Professor 
Paul  John  Weaver,  Director. 

Nine-thirty  P.  M.    Carolina  Inn. 

Faculty  Smoker.  Complimentary  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. 
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Saturday,  November  17 
Nine-thirty  A.  M.    Gerrard  Hall. 

Presiding:  State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  of  North  Carolina. 
Symposium    on    "The    Financing   of   Public    Education,"    led   by 
Professor    George    D.    Strayer,    of    Teachers    College,    Columbia 
University,  who  was  followed  in  the  discussion  by: 

State  Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Maryland 
State  Superintendent  Harris  Hart,  of  Virginia 
State  Superintendent  M.  L.  Duggan,  of  Georgia 
State  Superintendent  J.  H.  Hope,  of  South  Carolina 
State  Superintendent  P.  L.  Harned,  of  Tennessee 
State  Superintendent  R.  E.  Tidwell,  of  Alabama 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND  NATIONAL  STANDARDS 
IN  EDUCATION 

Harry  W.  Chase 

It  is  my  privilege  at  this  moment  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  first 
annual  conference  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  southern 
educational  problems. 

I  suppose  it  has  come  sharply  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us  these 
last  few  weeks  that  the  Solid  South  "ain't  what  she  used  to  be."  It  is, 
indeed,  not  only  in  a  political  sense  that  the  once  Solid  South  is  break- 
ing under  the  strain  of  continued  peaceful  penetration.  In  outlook, 
in  their  social  and  industrial  order,  states  like  Virginia  or  North  Caro- 
lina, for  example,  tend  more  and  more  to  be  different  from  such  states 
as  Mississippi  or  Louisiana.  It  is  my  conviction  that  within  another 
generation  the  South  will  be  far  less  homogeneous  than,  say,  the 
Middle  West.  And  yet,  with  such  a  growing  diversity,  there  is  in  all 
this  region  a  consciousness  of  unity  which  is  real  and  genuine.  It 
springs,  of  course,  from  historic  sources  too  familiar  to  need  recounting 
here.  It  is  heightened  by  a  sense  of  present  problems  that  are,  in  one 
way  or  another,  peculiarly  regional  in  character.  There  is  the  problem 
of  race  in  all  its  ramifications.  True  this  is  becoming  an  urban  problem 
in  other  sections,  but  no  other  part  of  the  country  must  puzzle  out  the 
intricate  questions  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  both  sides  that  arise 
when  white  and  black  must  live  in  constant  contact,  in  mutual  inter- 
dependence. There  are  very  few  areas  of  thought  in  these  southern 
states  that  are  not  touched  and  colored  by  this  primary  and  funda- 
mental fact.  Then  there  is  the  peculiar  problem  of  southern  agriculture. 
No  other  part  of  the  country  knows  the  tenant  system  under  the  condi- 
tions that  we  of  the  South  know  it ;  in  no  part  of  the  country  is  the 
average  farm  so  untouched  by  the  coming  of  the  age  of  machinery,  of 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  a  more  varied  and  interesting  life. 
There  are  the  particular  features  which  distinguish  southern  industry; 
its  lack  of  concentration  in  a  few  great  centers  with  city  slums,  large 
foreign  populations,  and  self-conscious  unionization;  its  paternalism; 
its  mill-village  centers ;  its  strong  tradition  and  philosophy  toward 
labor.  There  is,  again,  the  problem  of  illiteracy  on  a  larger  scale  than 
elsewhere  and,  what  is  even  more  characteristic,  the  problem  of  com- 
parative illiteracy  due  to  short  school  terms,  irregular  attendance,  poor 
teaching,  and  the  lack  of  an  environment  that  converts  the  power  into 
the  desire  to  read.  But  I  need  not  proceed  further  with  such  examples. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  list  of  such  problems  the  character  of 
which  is  typically  southern  in  one  or  another  significant  particular. 

More  significant  still,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  in  this  region 
there  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  a  temper,  an  attitude,  an  outlook  on 
life  that  have  been  to  a  high  degree  distinctive.  This  is  a  fact  that  has 
been   much    commented    on    by    both    admirers    and    detractors    of   the 
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South.  It  is  a  fact  which  needs  both  study  and  statement.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  its  center  of  gravity  is  not  that  of  the  world  of  science 
and  large-scale  industry  which  has  so  definitely  come  into  being  in 
America  and  western  Europe.  The  Southerner  measures  his  values  in 
somewhat  different  terms  than  either  the  Northerner  or  the  European. 
At  its  best  his  outlook  stresses,  in  a  machine-made  age,  a  highly  desir- 
able humanistic  element,  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  of  the 
value  of  personality.  It  finds  expression  in  an  enrichment  of  human 
relationships,  a  deep  sense  of  the  abiding  worth  of  spiritual  values,  and 
of  the  importance  of  the  fine  art  of  living  with  charm  and  grace.  Its 
defects  are,  naturally,  those  of  its  virtues  and  of  its  history.  No  one 
who  studies  this  history  can  fail  to  understand  whence  came  its  intol- 
erance and  the  self-righteousness  that  it  exhibits  at  its  worst.  For  the 
rest,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  list  tendencies  to  false  sentimentality, 
to  be  too  easily  satisfied  with  second-rate  achievement,  and  to  under- 
value the  place  of  work  in  life  as  the  modern  society  of  science  and 
industry  esteems  that  place.  Here,  then,  is  the  South — still  in  a  sense 
a  peculiar  people,  still  relatively  homogeneous  in  outlook,  still  with 
problems  that  are  in  many  ways  essentially  its  own.  But  there  are  no 
lofty  mountains,  no  impassable  deserts,  to  keep  it  inviolate.  Railroads 
and  highways  run  in  and  out;  books  and  magazines  and  movies  and 
restless  capital  invade  it;  New  York  and  Europe  beckon  its  tourist; 
colleges  and  universities  break  sectional  lines  in  their  faculties  and 
their  student  bodies.  Its  hotels,  its  automobiles,  its  clothes,  and  its 
frigidaires  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
America.  In  short,  the  South  and  America  have  been  discovering  each 
other.  The  South  is,  as  it  were,  being  absorbed  into  the  great  body  of 
the  nation. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  in  southern  life  today  a  restlessness,  a 
ferment,  a  sense  of  change.  There  is,  to  alter  the  figure,  a  strain,  a 
tension  at  the  center  of  things.  It  is  due,  clearly  enough,  to  the  fact 
that  the  South  must  now  of  necessity  adjust  itself  to  a  machine  world, 
foreign  to  its  traditions ;  a  world  that  has  been  brought  into  being  by 
science  and  industry;  a  world  that  reckons  efficiency  and  achievement 
above  personality;  a  world  that  exalts  work  rather  than  leisure;  a 
world  that  thinks  of  groups  and  organizations  more  often  than  it  does 
of  individuals.  There  is  much  about  this  world  that  is  distasteful  to 
southern  habits  and  traditions.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  world  whose 
center  of  gravity  is  different. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  makes  for  a  high  degree  of  emotionalism  in 
the  discussion  of  almost  every  important  question.  On  the  one  hand  are 
those  who  are  hotly  arrayed  against  the  intrusion  of  any  "foreign" 
ideas,  whether  in  religion,  in  industry,  or  in  education ;  men  who  urge 
the  status  quo  are  forgetful  that  an  object  in  unstable  equilibrium  has 
no  status  quo  to  speak  of.  At  the  other  extreme  stand  those  who  fail 
to  remember  the  really  distinctive  problems  and  outlook  of  the  South, 
and  who  clamor  for  a  new  world  in  these  parts  by  tomorrow  morning. 
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In  such  an  age  of  transition  and  ferment  our  lot  is  cast.  As  people 
interested  in  education  we  surely  can  not  avoid  a  sense  of  the  deep 
significance  of  our  task  at  such  a  time.  We  must  train  young  men  and 
women  to  live  in  a  world  very  different  in  many  and  fundamental  ways 
from  that  of  their  fathers.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  South  may  not  have  a  real  contribution  to  make  to  American 
civilization.  But  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  position  to  create  until  it  has 
mastered  the  technique  of  modern  scientific  industrial  life.  The  impor- 
tance of  work;  more  exacting  standards  of  achievement;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  habit  of  self  criticism;  the  importance  of  ideas  and  intellec- 
tual quality;  the  necessity  of  cooperation  as  organization  has  sup- 
planted the  old  frontier  individualism  in  the  life  of  today — things 
like  these  must  come  to  occupy  a  larger  place  in  our  procedures  unless 
we  are  to  flounder  at  an  everlasting  disadvantage  in  the  contemporary 
world.  And  it  is,  first  of  all,  education  that  must  seek  to  develop  them. 

If  there  were  ever  a  period  in  which  not  to  educate,  or  to  offer 
inferior  education,  was  a  suicidal  thing  it  is  surely  in  the  South  at  this 
moment.  The  South  is  a  land  of  opportunity — but  of  opportunity  for 
whom?  We  certainly  cannot  hope  for  one  moment  that  our  youth  can 
compete  with  the  best  brains  of  those  trained  by  the  exacting  standards 
of  a  world  of  science  and  industry  so  long  as  we  stand  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  our  educational  processes.  No  one  has  greater  admiration 
than  I  for  the  determination  with  which  the  South,  in  its  days  of 
poverty,  set  out  to  rebuild  itself  through  education.  The  history  of 
those  campaigns  of  a  generation  ago  will  always  be  written  on  golden 
pages  of  our  remembrance.  But  we  must  still  go  forward.  We  must  go 
thoughtfully  forward.  We  cannot  evade  real  difficulties.  Problems  of 
finance  are  not  imaginary,  either  for  stakes  or  for  private  foundations. 
Questions  of  the  type  and  content  of  education  for  such  an  age  of 
transition,  of  the  responsibility  of  school  and  college  to  each  other 
when  well  marked  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  exist;  questions 
of  how  to  reflect  through  education  more  of  beauty  and  dignity  in  our 
common  life ;  attempts  to  clarify  the  underlying  purpose  and  function 
of  education  in  our  day  and  time — such  problems  as  these  crowd  in  on 
us  as  we  begin  to  consider  the  peculiar  and  significant  task  that  is  ours. 
These  and  others  like  them  are  major  problems  for  us,  whether  we  find 
ourselves  in  school  or  college  or  university  or  in  any  wise  responsible 
for,  or  interested  in,  any  phase  or  department  of  education.  For  educa- 
tion, and  the  right  sort  of  education,  the  right  attitude  toward  educa- 
tion, are  for  the  South  a  vital  necessity. 

It  is  with  the  thought  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  these  larger  questions  of  educational  policies  and  methods  that 
these  conferences  have  been  planned.  Originating  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
E.  W.  Knight  of  our  faculty,  of  whose  services  in  making  this  con- 
ference a  reality  I  desire  at  this  moment  to  make  acknowledgment, 
such  a  forum  would  seem  to  fill  a  place  that  no  other  agency  or  organi- 
zation in  the  South  quite  occupies.  Such  conferences  it  is  our  hope  to 
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hold  here  at  Chapel  Hill  from  year  to  year.  It  would  be  our  purpose 
that  they  should  be  given  over,  as  we  have  tried  to  do  with  this  first 
of  the  series,  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of  broad  policy,  not  too 
technical  or  narrow  to  be  of  interest  to  layman,  teacher,  and  adminis- 
trator alike.  For  such  meetings,  devoid  of  organizations  and  committees 
and  platforms  and  resolutions  but  open  for  discussion,  for  the  meeting 
of  minds,  and  for  the  clash  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  people  concerned 
about  education  as  a  vital  force  in  our  life — for  such  meetings  the 
response  to  our  invitation  encourages  us  to  believe  there  is  a  place  in 
this  rapidly  changing  South,  and  it  is  therefore  our  happy  privilege  to 
welcome  here  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  representative  gatherings  of  leaders  in  southern  thought 
that  has  ever  come  together. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman 

On  November  6  there  died  at  Nice  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  the  best- 
known  of  all  the  American  writers  of  syndicated  editorials.  He  had, 
I  suppose,  a  daily  audience  of  at  least  5,000,000  people.  Dorothy  Dix 
and  O.  O.  Mclntyre  doubtless  have  at  least  that  many  readers  in  the 
hundreds  of  newspapers  they  serve.  Yet  who  will  say  that  any  one  of 
these  three,  or  any  one  of  the  great  army  of  "feature-writers"  of  the 
daily  press  will  be  remembered,  though  there  must  be  scores  who  have 
had  more  people  to  read  their  work  than  ever  followed  the  lines  of  all 
the  Greek  manuscripts  that  were  written  from  the  mythical  time  of 
Cadmus  to  the  Renaissance. 

The  circulation  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  America,  morning  and 
afternoon,  is  now  close  to  40,000,000,  which  means  that  half  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  at  the  very  least,  see  some  newspaper  every  day. 
Compare  the  opportunity  thus  offered  the  press  with  that  of  any  great 
university  in  the  United  States,  and  then  compare  the  results.  A  great 
newspaper  can  carry  its  message  to  more  people  in  a  day  than  a  college 
professor  will  reach  in  twenty  years  of  patient  teaching;  but  who  is 
there  that  will  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the  educational  work  done  by 
the  editor  is  comparable,  in  the  larger  and  better  sense,  to  that  done  by 
the  teacher? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  American  press  is  not  fulfilling  its  vast 
opportunities  as  an  educator.  Why  it  is  failing  is  the  first  question 
to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself. 

The  American  newspaper  is  doing  less  than  it  should  as  an  educa- 
tional force  because,  first  of  all,  it  is  pitching  its  appeal  too  low.  The 
great  goal  of  modern  newspaper  effort  is  circulation.  Nearly  everything 
is  measured  in  terms  of  the  readers  that  are  to  be  gained.  More  readers 
mean  more  circulation;  more  circulation  means  better  advertising 
rates ;  better  advertising  rates  mean  more  profits.  The  intelligent 
already  read  the  paper ;  the  geographical  limits  of  the  paper's  territory 
are  recognized;  other  intelligent  readers  are  not  to  be  had.  It  is  the 
ignorant  man  who  must  be  attracted  as  a  subscriber.  When  he  is  caught, 
the  paper  must  seek  a  man  still  more  ignorant.  The  result  is  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  standard  of  news  to  the  common  denominator  of  the 
most  ignorant  reader.  In  doing  that  educational  ideals  are  apt  to 
vanish. 

Newspapers  fail  as  educators  because,  in  the  second  place,  they 
have  to  be  put  together  with  killing  speed.  A  morning  newspaper 
knows  that  it  must  reach  its  reader  before  the  first  editions  of  the 
afternoon  newspaper  make  its  contents  history.  The  afternoon  journal 
must  be  on  the  subscriber's  door-step  before  he  gets  home  from  work, 
or  it  must  be  in  the  box  on  the  rural  route  by  the  time  the  farmer  drives 
in  the  team  from  the  field.  In  the  race  for  circulation  the  effort  is  to 
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reach  the  farthest  potential  reader  within  the  stern  limits  set  by  the 
clock.  And  that  demands  speed — above  all,  speed.  An  afternoon  news- 
paper opens  its  plant  by  seven  o'clock.  It  must  have  a  "noon  edition" 
on  the  street  by  eleven.  The  forms  for  its  main  edition  close  by  1 :00 
p.  m.  at  latest.  That  means  six  hours  in  which  all  the  "live  news"  and 
comment  must  be  handled.  Morning  newspapers,  with  their  pre-dated 
editions  and  their  difficult  railroad  schedules,  are  equally  hard-pressed 
for  time.  What  can  be  expected,  in  the  way  of  intelligent  educational 
presentation,  when  the  news  "breaks"  and  has  to  pass  through  all  the 
stages  of  collection,  composition,  editing,  and  publication  within  a  few 
crowded  hours  ?  The  wonder  is  not  that  much  of  the  reporting  is  bad, 
but  that  it  is  no  worse  that  it  is.  For  one,  after  twenty  years  of  working 
with  it,  I  have  not  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  organization  of  the 
machinery  of  the  news. 

Third  among  the  obstacles  to  the  largest  educational  service  by  the 
press  is  the  turnover  in  newspaper  personnel.  In  the  average  news- 
paper office,  fully  one-fourth  of  the  reporters  and  deskmen,  other 
than  editorial  writers,  have  heretofore  changed  in  a  year,  partly 
because  of  the  poor  compensation  and  partly  because  the  vocation 
seems  to  awaken  certain  restlessness  in  the  heart  of  youth.  Obviously, 
if  the  men  who  handled  the  news  quit  the  paper  so  rapidly  that  they 
could  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  background  of  daily  happenings, 
it  was  foolish  to  expect  of  them  any  true  perspective  or  any  balanced 
historical  judgment.  In  many  newspapers  there  are  no  yesterdays. 
They  are  the  papers  that  will  have  few  tomorrows. 

With  these  three  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  newspaper  to  dis- 
charge its  fullest  educational  function  is  to  be  mentioned  a  fourth, 
namely,  the  limitations  on  newspaper  equipment.  Here  a  strange  situa- 
tion is  disclosed.  Most  newspapers  of  any  standing  are  quick  to  adopt 
mechanical  improvements  and  to  install  new  machinery.  The  standards 
of  the  American  press  are  much  higher  in  this  respect  than  those  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  very  different  when  it  comes  to  reference  files,  news 
indexes,  "morgue,"  and  the  other  equipment  that  facilitates  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  day's  happenings.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
publishers  who  have  placed  equipment  of  this  kind  abundantly  at  our 
disposal  do  not  realize  how  sorely  some  other  newspapermen  are 
handicapped  for  the  lack  of  these  things.  I  well  remember  a  veteran 
Virginia  editor  who  came  on  one  occasion  into  the  News  Leader  library 
and  looked  about  with  envious  eye.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "how  I  wish  I  owned 
this  !  All  we  have  in  our  library  is  a  World  Almanac  and  a  Webster's 
dictionary  with  most  of  the  s's  missing."  How  can  newspapers  be 
expected  to  interpret  the  news,  or  to  explain  its  meaning  to  their 
readers,  if  they  lack  the  very  fundamentals?  The  question  answers  it- 
self; the  newspaper  that  stints  on  these  things  is  threatening  its  own 
future  just  as  surely  as  if  it  tries  to  make  the  modern  train  and  bus 
schedules  with  antiquated  presses. 
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These,  then,  are  four  of  the  reasons  why  the  newspaper  is  not 
the  great  educational  institution  it  should  be,  or  might  be.  I  do  not 
say  they  are  the  only  reasons,  for  obviously  they  are  not ;  but  I  think 
they  are  the  four  that  count  most  heavily,  subject  to  a  definition  to 
which  I  shall  presently  come. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation?  How  can  the  press 
become  a  great  educational  force  in  America? 

The  first  ideal,  of  course,  is  that  of  abandoning  this  wild  and 
expensive  race  for  more  circulation.  There  is  nothing  the  American 
press  needs  more  than  to  put  the  emphasis  on  better  papers  rather 
than  on  more  of  them.  But  this  is  the  counsel  of  perfection.  As  long 
as  the  average  newspaper  believes  there  are  people  who  can  profitably 
be  reached  in  its  territory,  it  will  go  after  them.  To  tell  a  newspaper 
it  must  stop  growing  is  to  be  laughed  at.  The  scramble  for  circulation 
will  go  on,  and  the  pitch  of  some  papers  will  be  put  lower  and  lower, 
if  thereby  they  can  reach  those  who  previously  did  not  read — witness 
the  vogue  of  the  picture  tabloid  papers.  In  the  larger  cities,  however, 
there  is  some  prospect  that  America  will  develop  "class  newspapers" 
similar  to  those  in  the  great  European  centres  of  population.  Where 
there  is  a  large  intelligent  class  the  ambitious  newspaper  publisher  can 
raise  his  paper  to  the  intellectual  level  of  that  class.  This  is  being 
done  already  by  The  New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  and,  to  a  less  degree,  by  a  few  other 
newspapers.  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  largest 
educational  service  rendered  in  the  United  States  will  be  by  the  few 
newspapers  whose  proprietors  are  able  and  farsighted  enough  to  make 
their  appeal  to  the  intelligent  people.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  this  is 
"calling  the  righteous,"  but  who  else  is  there  to  call? 

As  for  the  haste  with  which  newspapers  are  now  prepared,  one  well 
may  doubt  whether  anything  can  be  done  that  will  give  the  journalist 
more  time  to  bring  his  daily  offerings  to  a  higher  level.  Time  will  not 
wait ;  neither  will  publishers.  Nobody  knows,  perhaps,  except  the 
newspaperman,  how  often  it  disheartens  him  and  decreases  his  self 
respect  as  an  artisan  of  words  to  have  to  "shoot  his  copy"  in  order 
that  the  forms  may  close  on  the  minute,  when  if  he  had  only  fifteen 
minutes  more  he  might  look  up  that  other  reference,  or  trim  that 
sprawling  sentence,  or  cull  the  hackneyed,  reiterated  word  and  find 
a  clean-cut  synonym.  It  is  one  of  the  prices  the  newspaperman  must 
pay,  one  of  the  sacrifices  the  reader  must  make  if  he  wants  his  news 
"while  it  is  hot." 

Slowly  the  personnel  of  newspapers  is  becoming  stabilized,  and 
that  obstacle  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  newspaper's  duty  as  an 
educator  is  being  removed.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  standard  of 
newspaper  writing  is  better.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  worse  than  it 
was  a  generation  ago.  A  stable  personnel  simply  means  that  publishers 
have  found  how  wasteful  low  salaries  are.  They  are  coming  at  length 
to  do  as  the  wiser  heads  among  them  have  long  done — to  pay  a  wage 
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that  will  keep  a  man  satisfied,  and  will  therefore  dispose  him  to 
remain  in  the  business  until  he  learns  enough  to  be  valuable  to  the 
paper  and  useful  to  the  public. 

In  editorial  equipment  of  books  and  periodicals  and  files  and  the 
like  the  newspapers  are  slowly  improving.  Some  of  the  large  publica- 
tions of  the  country  are  now  admirably  served  in  this  respect,  though 
most  of  them  do  their  reference  filing  in  an  expensive,  cumbersome, 
antiquated  fashion.  I  personally  believe  the  time  will  come  when  a 
publisher  will  see  the  absurdity  of  expecting  an  editor  to  be  accurate 
in  citation  or  informed  in  his  allusions  when  the  poor  devil  is  denied 
reference  works,  magazines,  and  the  time  to  consult  them. 

The  newspaper  ought  not  to  try  to  become  the  dominie's  colleague. 
That  is  not  its  educational  function,  nor  is  that  the  result  for  which  one 
should  hope  were  it  possible  to  overcome  present  handicaps.  The  point 
of  view  means  more  than  the  correction  of  the  present  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  newspaper  must  come  to  see  that  its  educational  func- 
tion is  selective  as  well  as  informative.  The  newspaper  should  never 
set  up  for  itself  the  goal  of  dealing  out  vast  masses  of  unrelated  fact 
to  a  docile  public  that  will  swallow  whatever  is  offered  it.  The  news- 
paper should  select  from  the  thousands  of  things  that  may  be  published 
daily  those  that  enlarge  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  slogan  "All  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print"  represents  a  lavish,  uncritical  period  in 
American  journalism,  and  that  slogan  is  by  no  newspaper  more  con- 
sistently disregarded  than  by  the  great  paper  that  has  long  proclaimed 
it.  The  newspaper  remains  merely  a  policeman  if  its  editorial  function 
is  discharged  when  it  decides  what  is  "fit  to  print."  It  is  an  educator 
only  when  it  is  capable  of  deciding  what  is  "worth  printing" — and 
prints  only  that. 

All  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  subject  assigned  me.  May  I  add 
something  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  educators  and 
educational  interests? 

It  is  a  very  small  thing  for  a  newspaper  to  see  that  a  man  who 
devotes  his  life  to  the  training  of  youth  receives  at  least  as  dignified 
consideration  in  the  news  as  the  man  who  guessed  right  on  General 
Motors,  or  the  man  whose  accurate  coordination  has  made  him  a  good 
baseball  player.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  do  this,  I  say,  but  it  will  be  a 
most  helpful  thing.  How  can  our  people  be  taught  to  respect  scholar- 
ship when  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge — and  of  very  particu- 
lar humiliation — that  Rudolph  Valentino's  death  commanded  five  times 
as  much  space  in  the  news  as  that  of  President  Eliot,  that  magnificent 
old  American  educator,  who  died  the  same  day  in  August,  1926? 

Much  can  be  done,  also,  if  the  press  is  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  I  recall  most  pleas- 
antly the  conference  held  in  this  very  room  by  the  press  of  North 
Carolina,  meeting  at  the  invitation  of  this  great  university,  which  is 
pointing  the  better  way  in  so  many  things.  That  conference,  I  am  sure, 
did  much  good.  I  should  like  to  see  it  complemented,  here  and  in  every 
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other  southern  state,  by  conferences  among  the  educators  and  the 
college  presidents,  when  the  subject  of  discussion  would  not  be  jour- 
nalism but  education.  I  think  that  sort  of  liaison  is  very  much  needed. 
Of  the  actual  organization  of  the  machinery  for  publishing  the  news 
about  the  college  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  That  is  being  done  and, 
in  the  case  of  this  university,  very  well  done  already. 

And  now,  one  aspect  of  our  common  educational  task  to  which  I 
advert  with  some  misgivings :  I  believe  an  intelligent  press  can  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  putting  dynamite 
under  a  few  of  our  sleeping  colleges.  For  though  I  speak  as  a  layman 
— and  with  a  layman's  impudence — I  have  long  ago  recanted  everything 
I  ever  said  about  the  desirability  of  general  college  education  for  all 
our  youth.  Every  child  born  in  America  has  a  right  to  demonstrate  his 
capacity.  Democracy  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  give  a  child  that 
opportunity.  The  equalization  of  opportunity  is  the  chief  end  of 
government.  But  a  college  education  for  every  boy  and  girl?  No! 
Primary  education  is  a  right  of  the  individual;  college  training  is  a 
privilege  properly  to  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  show  themselves 
capable  of  profiting  by  it.  I  am  satisfied  there  are  some  thousands  of 
boys  in  the  American  colleges  today  who  might  more  advantageously 
be  following  that  plow  to  which,  after  futile  experiments  in  making  a 
living  with  their  heads,  they  will  ultimately  and  regretfully  return. 
We  are  entirely  too  uncritical  of  our  college  educational  system,  entire- 
ly too  much  disposed  to  think  that  we  are  serving  God  and  humanity 
when  we  raise  more  money  to  build  more  dormitories  and  to  pay  more 
professors  to  teach  more  dullards.  That  is  why  I  think  the  press,  with 
all  its  own  shortcomings,  may  well  be  employed  in  dynamiting  some 
of  the  colleges  and  waking  them  up  to  the  realities  of  American  life. 


II 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
Henry  Louis  Smith 

The  America  of  Today  is  passing  through  an  era  of  nation-wide 
revolt  against  the  conventions,  the  theories,  the  loyalties,  and  the 
creeds  of  the  America  of  Yesterday.  Everywhere  in  America  the  youno- 
are  in  rebellion  against  the  old,  the  liberal  against  the  traditional  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century  against  the  customs 'and 
standards  and  traditions  of  the  nineteenth.  Even  in  this  whirlwind  era 
no  post-war  epidemic  of  reconstruction  has  swept  our  vast  republic 
with  such  hysteric  fervor  as  our  nation-wide  educational  revival  We 
have  invested  billions  in  educational  plants  and  endowments;  have 
scattered  magnificent  high  schools  over  every  state  and  crowded  them 
with  swarms  of  students  before  the  finishing-paint  was  dry;  have 
filled  the  whole  republic  with  overcrowded  colleges  and  universities- 
and  are  today  furnishing  the  nation  with  countless  thousands  of 
graduates  as  the  trained  leaders  of  twentieth  century  America. 

\  et,  alas !  with  this  nation-wide  culmination  of  American  education 
every  record  of  American  lawlessness  and  crime  has  also  been  broken 
In  this  era  of  universal  education  our  motherland  has  ten  times  as 
many  murders  per  million  inhabitants  as  Canada  or  England  or  France 
or  Holland.  An  epidemic  of  highway  robbery  in  broad  daylight  defies 
the  police  of  our  leading  American  cities.  Our  laws  and  courts  and 
police  are  openly  jeered  at  and  despised,  and,  with  our  courts  and 
jails  and  penitentiaries  all  overcrowded,  our  present-day  America  is 
crime-ridden  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

m  When  our  restrictive  laws  and  the  constitution  itself  are  openly 
jeered  at  by  prominent  newspapers  and  leading  citizens  in  every  state 
ol  the  union  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  statesmen  and  educators  are 
gathering  m  thoughtful  conference  as  we  are  today  to  discuss  our  many 
problems  and  re-examine  our  whole  educational  program? 

My  official  function  today  is  to  preside  over  the  discussions.  Yet 
as  a  hie-long  southern  educator,  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  whole 
program  of  our  standardized  high  schools  and  the  inherited  under- 
graduate training  of  our  medieval  institutions  of  so-called  "hio-her 
education,"  let  me  express  my  fixed  conviction  in  three  formal  declara- 
tions, or  denunciations,  whichever  you  prefer  to  call  them. 

First:  The  appalling  fact  that  our  recent  nation-wide  epidemic  of 
higher  education  for  everybody  with  its  crowded  schools  and  countless 
thousands  of  trained  graduates  should  be  accompanied  by  an  equally 
nation-wide  and  appalling  epidemic  of  lawlessness  and  murder  and 
highway  robbery  is  an  unanswerable  indictment  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  training  young  Americans  for  American  citizenship. 

Second:  Our  historic  American  belief  that  to  give  American  young 
people  formal  and  regular  instruction  under  expert  teachers  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  right  living  is  so  inherently  sectarian  that 
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it  must  be  omitted  by  all  tax-supported  schools  and  left  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  churches  and  Sunday  schools  is  in  my  judgment  the  most 
devilish  and  destructive  of  all  our  many  hateful  and  harmful  American 
traditions. 

Every  worthy  American  citizen,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
Jew  or  agnostic,  orthodox  or  liberal,  wants  every  young  American 
trained  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  honest  and  reliable,  to  be  fair  and 
just  and  generous,  to  be  chaste  and  pure-minded  and  self-controlled, 
and  to  form  in  his  formative  youth  the  habit  of  human  brotherhood 
and  devotion  to  the  common  welfare.  Yet  such  studies,  such  trained 
experts,  such  sorely  needed  "courses"  are  forbidden  in  our  whole 
system  of  tax-supported  American  schools  and  colleges. 

Third:  The  third  conviction  I  will  state  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  Under  present  American  conditions,  in  this  age  of  whirlwind 
competitive  industry,  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  dominant  aim,  the 
abstract  mental  gymnastics,  the  non-practical,  non-vocational  "pure 
scholarship"  of  a  former  age,  is  as  unfitted  for  present  American  needs 
as  the  stagecoaches  and  tallow  candles  and  hand  scythes  of  that  same 
outgrown  era  of  our  most  admirable  grandfathers. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY:  ITS  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Lotus  D.  Coffman 

The  state  universities  and  the  public  schools  evolved  out  of  the 
same  set  of  conditions.  The  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  the 
universities  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  the  establishment  of 
the  public  schools,  only  raised  to  a  higher  power.  The  public  schools 
were  intended  to  be  free  schools ;  the  state  universities  were  intended 
to  be  as  nearly  free  as  possible.  The  doors  of  the  public  schools  were 
to  be  wide  open ;  likewise  the  state  universities  were  expected  to  admit 
those  who  had  completed  the  work  of  the  next  lower  unit  of  the  public 
schools.  The  public  schools  were  maintained  to  provide  for  each  indi- 
vidual that  training  by  which  he  could  profit  most ;  the  state  universities 
offered  additional  training  for  those  who  were  capable  of  pursuing 
their  studies  into  still  higher  realms.  Both  the  public  schools  and  the 
state  universities  were  founded  on  the  assumption  that  society's  welfare 
is  best  promoted  by  providing  as  nearly  free  and  equal  educational 
opportunities  and  privileges  as  possible.  Indeed  from  early  colonial 
times  this  conception  has  been  assumed  to  be  one  of  the  surest  guar- 
antees of  civil  liberty. 

Now  Come  Criticisms 

But  of  late  a  tide  of  criticism  of  the  public  schools  in  general  and 
of  state  universities  in  particular  has  begun  to  flow.  Today  it  is  a  report 
of  one  of  the  great  corporations  that  arraigns  the  cost  of  the  state 
universities  in  most  vigorous  language  and  declares  that  they  have 
become  the  victims  of  mediocrity.  Tomorrow  it  is  a  report  from  one  of 
the  great  foundations  declaring  that  the  students  should  pay  the  cost 
of  their  instruction.  The  next  day  it  is  an  address  from  one  of  the 
distinguished  citizens  of  America  in  which  the  same  declarations  are 
made.  Then  follows  another  report,  brilliantly  written,  comparing  the 
best  of  European  secondary  schools  with  American  secondary  schools 
of  lower  grades,  discrediting  the  work  of  the  American  schools.  Then 
comes  a  report  from  the  manufacturers'  association  calling  for  new 
limits  on  child  labor  legislation  and  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
work  for  children.  Then  follows  a  report  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  presenting  figures  showing  that  education  is  costing  too 
much. 

One  cannot  view  an  array  of  samples  of  this  nature  without  stop- 
ping to  think.  If  these  criticisms  and  others  like  them  mean  anything, 
they  mean  that  we  need  to  clarify  and  to  redefine  our  philosophy  of 
life  and  of  education,  for  it  is  obvious,  even  to  the  casual  observer  or 
student,  that  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  dominant 
philosophies  with  regard  to  education. 
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Provide  Freedom  of  Opportunity 

The  state  universities  and  the  public  schools  from  the  beginning 
have  been  maintained  to  provide  freedom  of  opportunity.  One  of  their 
fundamental  doctrines  has  been  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  reach 
their  highest  attainments.  They  have  stood  vigorously  against  class 
education.  They  have  provided  educational  facilities  for  all  alike,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  boy  and  the  girl,  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  the 
fundamentalist  and  the  modernist,  the  conformist  and  the  non-con- 
formist, the  religionist  and  the  atheist. 

Free  of  denominational  control,  the  state  universities  are  neverthe- 
less Christian  in  spirit,  Christian  in  ideals,  and  Christian  in  fellow- 
ship. They  are  open  alike  to  those  of  social  station  and  to  those  with- 
out. Long  ago  they  learned  that  genius  and  talent  do  not  belong  to  any 
class  based  upon  wealth  or  social  position.  The  only  differences  they 
recognize  are  differences  due  to  ability  and  to  a  desire  to  achieve. 

They  recognize  that  not  all  can  achieve  alike  or  move  forward  at 
equal  rates  of  speed.  They  know  that  some  must  fall  by  the  way  and 
that  some  attempt  that  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  pursue.  But  they 
are  not  willing  to  condemn  those  of  less  talent  merely  because  they 
have  less  talent.  They  propose  for  them  just  what  they  propose  for  the 
more  talented;  that  is,  that  each  shall  be  permitted  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  his  abilities  will  permit  to  the  approximate  limits  of  his 
attainment.  The  student  of  few  talents  shall  not  be  denied  his  oppor- 
tunity while  the  student  of  many  talents  is  given  his. 

The  state  universities  and  the  public  schools  have  persistently 
maintained  that  they  are  training  the  common  people  for  the  common 
weal.  They  have  believed  in  the  unlimited  potentialities  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  maintaining  this  as  an  ideal  they  have  merely  been  express- 
ing the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  free  people  who  support  them. 

Let  the  state  universities  set  themselves  up  as  class  institutions,  and 
the  support  which  they  have  hitherto  received  will  quickly  vanish  and 
other  institutions  will  arise  out  of  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth  to 
take  their  places. 

All  other  criticisms  notwithstanding,  if  the  American  people  have 
any  great  passion  it  is  a  passion  for  education.  They  may  not  all  be 
imbued  with  a  flair  for  learning,  they  may  not  all  be  endowed  with  a 
"divine  afflatus"  for  truth,  but  of  this  one  thing  we  may  be  certain — 
no  matter  how  vigorous  the  criticism  of  college  and  university  educa- 
tion may  be,  the  people  of  this  country,  those  who  vote  and  pay  the 
taxes  and  support  its  institutions,  will  not  permit  their  children  to  be 
deprived  of  their  inherent  privilege  to  attend  college.  They  will 
establish  new  ones  if  they  have  to,  even  though  the  taxes  must  be 
increased  to  support  them. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  average  ability  of  the  student  bodies  in  these 
days  is  lower  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  This  may  be  true;  it  proba- 
bly is  but,  based  upon  a  priori  evidence,  is  difficult  to  establish.  The 
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standards  of  admission  to  college  and  the  standards  of  college  work 
certainly  are  higher  today  than  ever  before  in  all  of  the  history  of 
American  education.  This  is  as  true  of  the  state  universities  as  it  is 
of  the  privately  endowed  universities.  If  one  listens  to  much  of  the 
current  criticism  he  despairs  of  the  college  student,  but  he  takes  heart 
when  he  observes  on  commencement  day  that  thousands  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  mentally  incompetent  have  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty  all  of  the  requirements  for  their  degrees. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  requirements  for  the  most  part 
are  determined  by  those  of  alleged  superior  intelligence  of  a  generation 
ago. 

We  hear  much  about  mass  education  and  the  absence  of  the  personal 
touch  between  university  teacher  and  student.  All  of  the  teachers  of  a 
generation  or  so  ago  did  not  hold  personal  communion  with  their  stu- 
dents either;  a  few  of  them  did;  most  of  them  did  not.  A  student  more 
often  got  very  little  intelligent  advice  concerning  himself ;  today  he  gets 
advice  scientifically  determined  concerning  his  health,  mental  make-up, 
emotional  maladjustments,  and  vocational  potentialities. 

We  probably  forget  that  there  were  not  very  many  dynamic  per- 
sonalities on  the  teaching  force  in  earlier  days.  There  were  a  few, 
praise  be,  and  most  of  us  acknowledge  their  strength  of  character  and 
personal  influence.  One  of  the  educational  myths  is  that  all  of  the 
teachers  were  of  this  type.  Far  from  it.  We  should  remind  ourselves 
that  there  are  dynamic  personalities  who  are  forceful  teachers  on  the 
teaching  staff  today,  and  that  twenty  years  hence  they,  too,  will  be 
remembered  with  affection  by  their  students. 

Not  all  state  university  teachers  are  of  the  type  which  Mr.  R.  L. 
Duffus,  a  writer  for  the  Sunday  supplement,  New  York  Times,  January 
8,  describes,  "For  himself  [that  is,  the  teacher  in  the  state  university] 
he  needs  the  arts  of  the  orator  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  scholar. 
He  must  be  ready  with  stories,  with  amusing  illustrations.  He  must 
possess  the  ability  to  dramatize  his  subject,  so  that  the  dozing  student 
in  the  last  row  will  every  now  and  then  wake  up  and  grasp  a  fact  or 
principle."  Without  claiming  that  teachers  should  be  entertainers, 
perhaps  a  little  of  the  power  of  lucid  representation  may  be  good  for 
a  teacher  wherever  he  is.  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  men 
who  place  themselves  rather  than  the  materials  of  their  subjects  in  the 
forefront,  are  condemned  by  faculty  and  student  alike. 

A  Great  Democratic  Experimekt 

In  moments  of  great  exultation  Americans  in  general  are  disposed 
to  praise  their  schools  and  the  profession  of  teaching.  They  view  with 
pride  the  public  schools  and  the  state  universities  as  the  agencies  of 
the  greatest  experiment  democracy  has  ever  undertaken.  It  is  the 
experiment  of  providing  or  of  attempting  to  provide,  largely  by  taxa- 
tion, for  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  men  and  of  offering  to 
them,  as  nearly  free  as  possible,  equal  educational  privileges  from  the 
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kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  burden  which  the  present  genera- 
tion has  to  bear  in  maintaining  this  experiment  is  incomparably  lighter 
than  that  which  our  sacrificial  forefathers  bore  to  establish  this  great 
system  of  popular  education. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  torch  of  American  civilization  has 
been  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  not  by  tradition  but 
through  the  processes  of  an  expanding  education.  Shall  some  genera- 
tion in  the  comparatively  near  future  witness  the  dimming  of  that 
torch  because  it  provides  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the  children  of 
the  favored  and  denies  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the  children  of  the 
less  favored? 

Americans  have  long  maintained  that  equality  of  opportunity  is 
essential  to  the  development,  the  safety,  and  the  perpetuity  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  And  by  equality  of  opportunity  none  but  the  most 
uninformed  have  ever  thought  that  it  meant  equality  of  ability. 
Equality  of  opportunity  has  been  relied  on  to  produce  a  worthy  demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

Education  has  been  supported  as  a  social  investment.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  society's  contribution  to  the  education  of  its  children  is 
returned  many-fold  in  service,  progress,  and  wealth.  And  the  facts,  I 
believe,  fully  justify  that  theory.  One  only  needs  to  point  to  the  states 
that  have  neglected  education  as  contrasted  with  the  states  that  provide 
generously  for  education  to  find  evidence  in  support  of  this  assumption. 

If  one  will  take  the  five  states  that  have  provided  most  liberally 
for  education  and  compare  them  with  the  five  states  that  have  provided 
most  parsimoniously  for  education,  he  will  find  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  families  in  the  former  are  almost  twice  those  of  the  latter, 
that  the  amount  in  the  savings  banks  is  nearly  ten  times  greater  per 
individual  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  that  the  number  of  books  in 
the  libraries  and  the  number  of  magazines  and  newspapers  subscribed 
to  are  vastly  greater  in  the  former,  and  that  the  living  conditions  by 
and  large  are  much  superior  in  the  former. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  forget  is  that  we  pay 
for  the  things  we  do  not  have  as  truly  as  we  pay  for  the  things  we  do 
have,  but  we  pay  in  a  different  kind  of  coin.  One  has  only  to  sweep  his 
eye  over  the  world  to  find  abundant  support  of  this  statement.  The 
nations  that  have  been  unwilling  to  spend  on  education  are  the  victims 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  destitution,  and  of  all  the  wretchedness  that 
comes  in  their  train. 

America  has  achieved  her  station,  not  by  a  withholding  but  by  a 
generous  spending.  And  she  has  done  it  by  refusing  to  close  the  gates 
of  educational  opportunity.  Generous  donors  and  generous  states  have 
kept  them  open.  Shall  she  now  turn  her  back  on  the  past  and,  heedless 
of  its  lessons,  initiate  a  new  philosophy,  one  which  provides  the  best 
of  higher  education  for  the  privileged  few  who  possess  the  money  to 
pay  for  it?  Or  shall  she  continue  to  hold  steadfastly  to  the  theory  that 
democracy  in  the  final  analysis  is  a  process  of  continuous  education  and 
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that  this  nation  can  keep  her  place  at  the  forefront  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  by  providing  more,  not  less,  generously  for  the  education 
of  all? 

If  society  is  growing  more  complex,  as  most  of  us  believe,  its 
problems  more  numerous,  more  intricate,  and  more  difficult  of  solution, 
then  more,  not  less,  education  will  be  required  for  their  solution.  How 
tenaciously  did  our  forefathers  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  the  progressive 
advancement  of  democratic  institutions  depended  upon  an  educated 
citizenry !  An  able  attorney  said  to  me  recently,  "Mr.  Coffman,  civiliza- 
tion has  been  ruined  by  education.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  make 
people  competent  to  vote  on  public  questions  by  giving  them  an  educa- 
tion?" My  only  answer  was,  "I  know  of  no  other  way." 

Shall  America  be  Weak- Hearted? 

And  if  the  education  of  a  generation  is  to  become  increasingly  more 
selective,  as  some  advocate,  so  that  only  the  gifted  possess  knowledge 
concerning  the  complex  problem  of  modern  life  that  we  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  consider  and,  we  have  thought,  to  assist  in 
solving — if  college  education  is  to  be  only  for  the  select,  then  it  becomes 
alien  to  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  public  education  and  to  the  state 
universities. 

If  pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  doctrine  means  that  free 
government,  based  upon  universal  citizenship,  cannot  endure.  We  are 
not  ready  to  admit,  without  adequate  trial,  that  the  great  American 
experiment  has  failed.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  create  by  deliberate  act 
an  uneducated  and  uninformed  proletariat. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  too  many  are  in 
school  and  that  too  many  are  being  graduated  from  college.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  trustworthy  information  showing  that  the 
professions,  in  general,  are  overcrowded.  And  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
too  many  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  government  and  of  the  other 
institutions  of  men.  Where  trained  intelligence  exists  there  we  seem  to 
have  the  best  citizenship.  And  is  not  citizenship  a  function  which  all 
classes  of  people  are  expected  to  exercise?  Shall  we  deny  those  who 
are  to  traverse  the  humbler  walks  of  life  the  outlook  of  the  trained 
mind?  If  we  attempt  to  do  it  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  reckon- 
ing without  our  host,  for  as  Lincoln  said,  "God  must  have  loved  the 
common  people.  He  made  so  many  of  them,"  and  they  still  rule  in  the 
land. 

The  state  universities  and  the  public  schools  have  had  still  another 
common  interest,  an  interest  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
but  which  is  deserving  of  further  consideration.  This  interest  may  be 
best  described  by  reference  to  an  address  which  I  heard  a  gentleman 
deliver  recently  before  a  distinguished  midwestern  club.  He  said, 
"College  education,  and  perhaps  secondary  education,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  should  be  based  upon  wealth.  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
it  should  be  privileged  to  get  it;  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it,  should 
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be  denied  it."  Here  we  have  a  doctrine,  stripped  of  all  veneer,  that 
education  in  its  upper  reaches  should  minister  only  to  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth. 

All  Students  Pat  Part  of  Cost 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  almost  no  free  universities  any  more  in 
this  country.  The  fees  charged  students  by  state  universities  have  been 
increasing  but  they  are  not  so  large,  nor  have  they  increased  so 
rapidly,  as  fees  charged  by  private  universities.  If  they  must  now  be 
increased  so  that  the  students  pay  the  full  cost  or  approximately  the 
tuition  cost  of  higher  education,  then  one  of  the  original  primary 
purposes  of  the  state  universities  will  have  been  defeated. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago,  declared 
that  all  education  is  simply  a  matter  of  charity  and  that  the  costs  of 
education  should  be  compared  with  the  money  given  to  charity.  Viewed 
in  this  way  it  is  clear  that  education  is  absorbing  an  unreasonable 
proportion  of  the  nation's  wealth.  He  stated  also  that  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  such  charitable  giving  become  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  students  in  colleges  and  universities  and  especially  if  the 
students  are  being  trained  for  the  more  lucrative  professions.  He 
demanded  that  this  pauperization  should  cease  because  of  its  deleterious 
social  consequences. 

It  requires  a  type  of  reasoning  which  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  compre- 
hend to  understand  how  those  who  have  themselves  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  social  charity,  and  who  because  of  it  have  achieved 
wealth  and  recognition  in  their  communities  should  now  suddenly 
discover  its  harmful  effects  and  seek  to  deny  the  children  of  others, 
and  even  their  own  sometimes,  the  advantages  which  they  themselves 
have  enjoyed. 

Suppose  it  should  happen  that  the  great  privately-endowed  univer- 
sities should  become  even  more  select  and  that  men  of  means  and  the 
great  foundations  should  continue  to  endow  them  with  increasing 
millions,  and  the  state  universities  at  the  same  time  were  unable  to 
make  corresponding  progress.  Then,  indeed,  we  should  have  what  some 
claim  we  already  have,  provincial  education  in  the  private  institutions 
and  a  cheap  variety  of  education  for  the  less  favored  thousands  in  the 
state   institutions. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  look  with  envy  upon  large  gifts  to  private 
universities.  I  am  especially  happy  to  see  them  prosper,  but  I  hold  at 
the  same  time  that  the  state  universities,  if  the  common  weal  is  to  be 
served,  should  prosper  in  corresponding  degree.  Education  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  national,  not  as  a  local,  enterprise;  as  a  common,  not 
as  a  class,  undertaking. 

Many  Centers  of  Learning  Needed 

The  country  as  a  whole  will  flourish  best  if  there  are  many  rather 
than  a  few  centers  where  distinguished  men  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of 
science  are  perpetuating  their  own  kind. 
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The  opinion  that  the  college  student  should  pay  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  his  college  education,  eventually  the  full 
cost  of  his  tuition,  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Trevor  Arnett  in  his  speech 
recently  at  Duke  University.  He  maintains  that  "This  proposition  is 
economically  sound,  because  college  education  is  supposed  to  fit  the 
student  to  fill  more  responsible  positions  whose  pecuniary  advantages 
redound  to  himself  in  the  largest  measure."  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  it  would  seem,  that  one  should  pay  for  his  education  in  propor- 
tion to  what  he  or  his  class  may  earn.  The  logical  conclusion  of  such  a 
doctrine  is  that  education  becomes  a  matter  of  class  based  upon  actual 
or  prospective  earnings. 

President  Kelly  of  the  University  of  Idaho  in  his  inaugural  address 
says,  "If  we  accept  the  principle  that  excellence  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity depends  upon  one's  ability  to  pay  for  it  rather  than  upon  the 
value  to  the  state  in  having  those  young  people  excellently  trained  who 
can  return  the  greatest  good  to  the  state  in  return  for  that  training,  we 
immediately  fasten  upon  future  generations  a  class  distinction  based 
upon  economic  status  which  will  ultimately  spell  the  doom  of  our 
cherished  democracy." 

Mr.  Arnett  further  states  that  his  proposition  is  socially  just 
"because  the  student  is  equipped  to  be  a  leader  in  his  community  and 
in  society  at  large  and  to  get  more  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
values  out  of  life,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  logical  that  he  should 
bear  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  cost."  President  Hopkins  a  few 
years  ago  advocated  an  "intellectual  aristocracy"  as  the  chief  function 
of  higher  education;  more  recently  he  has  declared  "training  for  use- 
fulness" to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  a  college  education.  He  was,  I 
presume,  referring  to  undergraduate  education.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  implications  and  the  social  philosophies  back  of  these  two 
points  of  view. 

Apparently  Mr.  Arnett  believes,  because  education  broadens  and 
liberalizes  one's  mind  so  that  one  can  get  more  out  of  life,  that  the 
student  is  the  sole  beneficiary  and  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  it. 

Figures  which  we  have  obtained  at  Minnesota  show  clearly  that 
with  the  mounting  tuition  fees,  some  students  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  attend  college  at  all  (these  Mr.  Arnett  would  provide  for  by  schol- 
arships and  loans)  ;  others,  who  are  earning  their  own  way,  are  irregu- 
lar in  their  attendance ;  they  are  in  college  for  a  while,  then  out  to  earn 
more  money — in  again  and  out  again,  thus  delaying  graduation;  still 
others  are  borrowing  so  heavily  to  meet  their  legitimate  expenses  that 
they  are  embarrassed  for  years  after  graduation  by  their  debts,  thus 
delaying  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  families. 

A  society  that  deliberately  transfers  the  major  share  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  any  of  its  welfare  institutions  to  their  immediate  bene- 
ficiaries, on  the  assumption  that  it  does  not  get  a  quid  pro  quo  for  every 
dollar  it  invests  in  them,  should  understand  fully  the  social  conse- 
quences  of  its   act  before  it  takes  this   drastic  step.   Every  move  to 
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increase  fees  means  that  the  door  of  opportunity  is  being  closed  on 
some  and  that  the  financial  burden  which  others  must  carry  for  years 
has  been  made  correspondingly  heavier.  What  the  colleges  need,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  higher  fees  but  more  endowment.  Moderate  fees  may  be 
— in  fact,  I  believe,  are — both  necessary  and  desirable,  but  there 
comes  a  point  beyond  which  society  receives  a  diminishing  return  from 
them. 

The  last  proposition  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  likewise 
one  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Stated  more  directly, 
however,  the  state  universities  and  the  public  schools  are  unwilling  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  a  self-appointed  aristocracy  of  brains  as  their 
sole  or  primary  function.  They  understand  fully  that  there  is  a  some- 
what popular  impression  that  wherever  "mass"  education  exists,  a 
term  which  I  deplore,  since  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mass 
education — but  wherever  it  is  said  to  exist,  they  say,  there  is  no  train- 
ing for  leadership,  although  training  for  leadership  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  only  justification  for  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Leadership,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  relative  term.  Probably  no 
one  is  a  leader  in  everything ;  he  leads  in  some  respects  and  follows  in 
others.  Intelligent  followership  may  be  quite  as  important  in  a  democ- 
racy as  intelligent  leadership. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  determined  by  the  selective  and 
eliminating  processes ;  the  fewer  they  admit  and  the  more  they  elimi- 
nate the  better  they  are.  Some  on  the  other  hand  measure  their  progress 
by  the  number  of  students  they  attract.  Neither  of  these  measures  is 
adequate  and  neither  can  be  applied  without  reservation  to  state  insti- 
tutions. A  state  institution  will  eliminate  those  who  cannot  do  its  work, 
but  it  will  not  refuse  to  give  the  individual  who  can  do  its  work  a 
chance  to  spend  more  than  four  years  in  accomplishing  a  given  task  if 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  it.  It  is  unwilling  to  accept 
slowness  as  a  sure  sign  of  incompetency. 

And  admitting  large  numbers  of  students  does  not  mean  that  the 
state  universities  are  not  training  for  leadership.  If  they  are  not  al- 
ready doing  so,  they  should  be  offering  every  opportunity  for  the 
talented  and  the  gifted  and  they  should  be  encouraging  them  in  every 
possible  way.  In  discoursing  upon  this  matter,  former  Dean  Eugene 
Davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois  said  a  few  years  ago,  "We  hear 
too  much  about  educating  for  leadership.  What  the  world  wants  is 
not  leaders,  of  whom  we  have  a  surfeit,  but  rather  information  and 
trained  habits  of  thinking  that  it  may  select  its  leaders  wisely.  This  all 
means  the  closest  possible  working  relations  between  the  institutions 
and  citizenship  of  the  state,  between  those  who,  feeling  the  pressure 
of  unsolved  problems,  realize  the  need  of  better  information  for  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the  need.  A  university  so  guided  will 
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remain  close  to  the  people  and  close  to  its  problems.  A  university  that 
so  functions  will  not  come  very  far  from  fulfilling  its  highest  useful- 
ness." 

Two  documents  dealing  pointedly  with  this  general  problem  have 
recently  appeared.  One  of  them  is  the  January  issue  of  Ginn  and 
Company's  leaflet  on  "What  the  Colleges  Are  Doing,"  and  the  other  is 
the  annual  report  of  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University.  The 
Ginn  leaflet  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  articles  or  bulletins  which 
reveal  a  common  theme;  they  favor  rigid  selection  of  students. 

Is  This  Social  Justice? 

Among  other  things  these  authors  have  set  up  a  new  conception  of 
social  justice.  They  argue  that  fewer  students  should  be  admitted  and 
more  should  be  eliminated  because  the  mediocre  students  are  trespass- 
ing upon  the  time  and  rights  of  a  high-minded  faculty  who  are  giving 
generously,  and  with  high  altruistic  motives,  of  their  energy  and  ability 
for  the  advancement  of  society ;  because  the  mediocre  students  are 
depriving  the  brilliant  students  of  that  opportunity  which  they  covet  of 
maximum  achievement,  and  because  the  mediocre  students  are  defraud- 
ing their  parents,  friends,  and  society  in  general  out  of  the  greater 
returns  and  rewards  which  would  accrue  if  society  invested  only  in  the 
gifted. 

The  statement  is  made  that  "the  stampede  into  college  life  today  is 
in  a  great  measure  blind,  ill-considered,  and  without  high  motive," 
that  the  college  market  is  saturated  with  mediocrity,  that  the  keynote 
of  the  college  world  is  the  tragedy  of  the  unfit,  that  the  colleges  are 
engaged  in  a  wildcat  exploitation  of  youth,  that  education  for  democ- 
racy should  cease,  and  that  education  for  aristocracy  should  take  its 
place. 

One  of  the  articles  in  particular  seems  to  hold  the  colleges  respon- 
sible for  the  ills  and  sins  of  society.  "For  not  a  third  of  all  that  gradu- 
ate see  in  their  own  intellectual  growth  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
labors  of  a  college  career.  Most,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  they  have 
sacrificed  time  and  energy,  and  for  the  loss  thus  sustained  they  mean 
to  recover  from  society.  Is  the  legal  profession  being  prostituted  by 
the  practitioner  who  brings  with  him  into  practice  the  ethics  of  the 
bootlegger  and  the  heart  of  the  pawnbroker?  Then  the  remedy  is  not 
in  stricter  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  evil  originates 
at  the  threshold  of  the  law  school  or  earlier,  and  there  it  is  to  be 
combated  or  abandoned." 

Why  Are  Schools  Responsible? 

I  have  long  known  that  the  schools  of  this  country  had  their  weak- 
nesses but  never  before  did  I  assume  that  they  should  be  held  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  sins  of  men.  I  knew  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  assume  many  burdens  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  not 
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until  I  read  these  articles  did  I  understand  that  the  colleges  of  this 
country,  because  they  have  not  been  exclusive,  are  responsible  forboot- 
Wiring  lawyers  and  medical  fishmongers.  Were  this  true  I  should  say 
that  it  was  high  time  that  Jehovah  direct  His  destructive  thunderbolts 
at  these  dens  of  iniquity.  . 

The  common  theme  running  through  the  series  of  articles  is  educa- 
tion for  the  elect.  And  to  this  doctrine  we  agree  that  those  who  cannot 
profit  bv  college  training  should  not  be  permitted  to  attempt  it  or  to 
remain  at  college.  And  those  who  can  profit  by  it  but  will  not  likewise 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  at  college.  Colleges  should  not  be 
regarded  as  plavhouses,  eleemosynary  institutions,  or  rest  stations  At 
the  same  time  there  are  those  of  us  who  remember  with  gratitude  that 
talent  and  genius  were  not  the  sole  requisites  for  admission  to  college 

in  our  dav.  ,  .   .  .         .      ,  t 

The  authors  of  these  articles  say  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
social  justice.  I  maintain  that  their  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidualism concealed  under  the  cloak  of  social  justice.  The  conception 
of  social  justice  advanced  by  these  writers  is  new  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion While  it  has  been  advanced  here  and  there  by  writers,  it  never 
before  could  be  dignified  as  a  movement.  The  focus  of  our  attention, 
educationally  speaking,  years  ago  was  upon  the  individual;  more 
recently  it  has  been  upon  those  things  which  minister  to  the  common 
welfare  The  scene  in  education  has  been  shifting  from  man  to  his 
activities;  from  individualism  to  the  common  good;  from  personality 
to  commonalty;  from  what  is  best  for  the  individual  to  what  is  best 
for  the  community.  And  the  common  good  has  not  been  conceived  as 
depending  upon  the  training  of  the  gifted  alone,  but  upon  the  training 
of  all  who  are  competent  to  profit  by  training. 

In  his  annual  report,  President  Butler  distinguishes  between  uni- 
versities that  reside  in  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  universities  that  reside 
in  the  sphere  of  government.  He  defines  the  institutions  of  liberty  as 
those  supported  by  benefactions,  while  the  institutions  of  government 
are  those  supported  by  taxes.  "Free  men,"  he  says,  "have  themselves 
erected  government  and  have  given  to  it  for  domain  and  occupation 
a  very  small  part  of  all  that  constitutes  their  activity,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, social,  moral,  economic,  reserving  the  vast  and  unlimited 
remainder  for  themselves  as  the  sphere  of  liberty."  And  again  he  says 
"The  vast  advantage  which  a  university  erected  in  the  sphere  of 
liberty  has  over  a  university  erected  in  the  sphere  of  government,  is  in 
its  freedom  from  bureaucratic  control,  from  partisan  political  pressure 
and  from  those  urgings  which  are  the  unhappy  result  of  compromise 
between  clashing  convictions  and  conflicting  public  policies.  A  univer- 
sity in  the  sphere  of  liberty  is  master  of  its  own  destiny  and  is  respon- 
sible only  to  its  own  ideals  and  to  that  larger  public  which  has  brought 
into  existence  both  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  that  of  government." 

The  obvious  inference  from  this  is  that  state  universities  are  greatly 
limited  as  to  domain  and  occupation,  that  is,  as  to  the  scope  of  their 
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usefulness,  while  the  endowed  universities  are  practically  unlimited  in 
scope.  If  it  be  true  that  the  social  justifications  lying  back  of  these 
two  types  of  universities  possess  these  sanctions,  then  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  types  of  universities  do  not  operate  and  are  not  expected  to 
operate  in  the  same  field.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing 
with  differences  in  kind  as  well  as  with  differences  in  degree  when  we 
think  of  the  service  these  two  types  of  universities  render.  It  may  be 
that  society  must  rely  even  more  heavily  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
for  its  leadership  upon  the  dwellers  in  the  sphere  of  liberty,  while 
institutions  which  it  itself  provides  shall  be  for  the  training  of  citizens 
for  the  more  modest  and  humbler  walks  of  life.  I  suspect  that  if  public 
universities  can  continue  to  develop  citizens  and,  if  I  may  dare  to  say 
it,  "true  leaders"  as  they  have  in  the  past  and  in  increasing  numbers, 
no  imaginary  line  will  ever  be  drawn  between  a  school  in  the  sphere 
of  liberty  and  a  school  in  the  sphere  of  government. 

Is  Freedom   Ever  Complete? 

A  second  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Butler's  statement  is  that 
endowed  universities  sustain  no  interference  with  their  freedom  while 
state  universities  do.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  I  believe,  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  endowed  universities,  generally  speaking,  are 
influenced,  controlled,  and  frequently  governed  quite  as  directly, 
ofttimes  more  obviously,  by  the  donors  of  their  funds  than  state  univer- 
sities are  by  the  taxpaying  public.  The  fundamental  question  of  public 
concern  is  not  that  of  control  versus  freedom;  for  all  institutions  are 
controlled.  The  question  is  whether  the  control  always  seeks  to  advance 
public  interests. 

This  distinction  of  President  Butler's  raises  again,  and  from  a  new 
quarter,  the  question  of  the  purpose  and  place  of  the  two  types  of 
higher  education  in  a  democracy.  No  matter  from  what  source  univer- 
sities receive  their  support,  they  should,  in  my  opinion,  seek  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  in  which  to  do  their  work  and  they  should  view  with 
disfavor  any  movements  or  attempt,  whether  it  be  directed  at  state  or 
endowed  institutions,  to  curtail  their  freedom.  The  subservience  of 
one  institution  must  eventually  menace  the  life  of  the  others.  A  state 
university  must,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  university,  be  as  truly 
a  republic  of  minds  where  truth  is  fearlessly  sought  and  taught  as  is 
an  endowed  university.  We  cannot  have  two  classes  of  true  universities 
in  America,  one  serving  in  the  empyrean  fields  of  liberty  and  the 
other  with  its  hands  and  feet  of  clay  serving  in  the  field  of  government. 
Each  must  serve  in  both  fields,  if  both  liberty  and  government  are  to 
survive. 

Symbol  of  Popular  Struggle 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  both  the  public  schools  and 
the  state  universities  represent  the  struggles  of  a  free  people  to 
establish   a   system   of   popular   education.    The    relationship   between 
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popular  education  on  the  one  hand  and  democratic  society  on  the 
other  is  one  which  the  American  people  still  feel  with  responding  devo- 
tion. The  freer  the  political  institutions  of  men,  the  more  widely  scat- 
tered are  the  schools  for  everybody ;  the  more  restricted  the  political 
institutions  of  men,  the  less  widely  scattered  are  the  schools  for  every- 
body. The  chief  means  of  control  in  a  democracy  is  some  form  of 
popular  education.  It  is  no  mere  accident  of  time  and  place  that 
Americans  have  fostered  public  education  for  all. 

None  recognized  the  truth  of  this  more  than  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  declared  that  a  free  government  cannot  endure  without  public 
education.  He  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  its  cause.  From  then  until  now 
the  public  schools  and  the  state  universities  have  advanced,  sometimes 
with  uncertain  and  halting  steps ;  but  the  movement  in  general  has 
always  been  forward.  Could  our  forefathers  have  looked  into  the 
future,  they  would  have  known  that  this  great  experiment  in  democracy 
was  secure,  for  its  foundations  are  rooted  in  the  idealism  of  the  people 
and  in  provisions  which  they  consider  wise  for  meeting  the  necessities 
of  their  social  and  political  structure. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

Frank  D.  Boynton 

As  one  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
common  country,  preparing  nearly  three  thousand  for  more  than  fifty 
of  the  leading  colleges,  I  am  interested  in  the  educational  undertaking 
from  beginning  to  end  and  can  see  it  only  one  continuous  process 
through  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  stages  with  a  single  continu- 
ous objective,  namely,  to  turn  out  at  the  different  levels  a  product 
possessed  of  a  definite  body  of  organized,  usable  knowledge,  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  the  individual  has  acquired  some  culture,  some 
added  strength  of  character,  and  a  higher  ideal  of  citizenship  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  In  general  these  are  the  objectives 
of  education  at  any  and  all  stages  of  the  educative  process — elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher — as  I  understand  education.  Or  to  state 
the  same  thing  in  another  way :  increasingly  to  produce  a  higher  type 
of  citizen  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  education  in  a  democracy;  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  school,  of  whatever  grade,  can  be  determined 
only  in  the  light  of  this  objective. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  American  college  is  responsible  for  facing 
squarely  the  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Unquestionably  the  most 
striking  phenomenon  in  the  field  of  higher  education  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  overwhelming  number  of  young  people  seeking 
admission  to  our  higher  institutions,  a  situation  in  part  due  to  the 
propaganda  in  favor  of  higher  education  so  widely  heralded  by  the 
colleges  themselves  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  Apparently  this  flood 
took  the  colleges  unawares.  They  had  not  anticipated  so  large  a 
harvest  from  their  sowing,  and  this  is  comprehensible,  but  once  it  was 
upon  them  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  make 
some  effort  to  fathom  its  causes,  understand  its  nature,  and  guide  the 
public  in  finding  the  solution  of  the  accompanying  problems.  Not  so. 
Apparently  blind  to  the  real  implications  of  the  phenomenon,  the  only 
answer  of  the  colleges  has  been,  "Bar  them  out;  raise  the  entrance 
requirements  yet  higher."  And  to  the  insistent  query  of  the  public 
"What  about  the  rejected?"  the  only  reply  has  been,  in  effect,  "We 
don't  care ;  that  is  no  concern  of  ours."  For  the  fact  is,  as  Professor 
A.  Monroe  Stowe  of  Randolph  Macon  Women's  College  has  said,  that 
"the  average  American  college  is  practically  without  responsibility  of 
any  kind  to  anybody.  No  one  knows  definitely  what  it  is  trying  to  do, 
nor  is  there  anybody  or  any  organization  that  holds  the  college  respon- 
sible for  doing  anything  in  particular." 

Meantime  the  youthful  army  of  the  rejected  waits  expectantly 
outside  the  college  gates.  Where  have  they  come  from  and  why  are 
they  there  ?  They  have  come  by  steadily  mounting  thousands  from 
our  great  public  schools.  In  1890  there  were  approximately  200,000  in 
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our  secondary  schools.  In   1928  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  gives 
the  number   at   4,250.000,   or   212%   times   as   many.   And  the  tide  is 
rising — it  is  not  an  ebb  tide.  Our  population  is  not  stationary.  Enforce- 
ment^ the  compulsory  education  law  in  practically  all  of  the  states, 
the  "back  to  school"  movement  sponsored  by  Rotary  and  other  civic 
organizations,    are    making    elementary    education    literally     universal. 
The  number  seeking  secondary   and  higher  education  will  inevitably 
increase.  Moreover,"democracy  in  education  has  become  thoroughly  a 
part  of  the  creed  of  the  American  people.  The  belief  is  general  that 
it  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  born  in  or  adopted  by  this  nation  to 
have    developed    through    education    whatever    of    talent    he    may    be 
endowed  with,  without  reference  to  quantity,  quality,  or  type  of  the 
endowment.  This  belief  finds  expression  in  the  growing  demand  that 
every  boy  and  girl  shall  have  all  the  schooling  that  he  or  she  can  profit 
by  and  has  the  ambition  to  undertake ;  that  there  shall  be  no  strangling 
oi  the  bov  of  one  talent  in  order  that  the  boy  of  five  talents  may  have 
them   developed;   that   each   shall   have   opportunity,   under   the   most 
favorable  conditions  that  we  are  able  to  set  up,  to  develop  what  he  has 
through   education;   that,   keeping   in   mind  the   difference   in   endow- 
ment, equal  opportunity  shall  be  provided  without  detriment  to  either 
—without  unduly  urging  the  boy  of  one  talent  or  retarding  the  boy  of 
five.  In  other  words,  the  demand  is  that  at  all  stages  of  the  educative 
process  we  shall  take  into  account  the  varying  capacities  of  our  people 
and  shall  play  a  straight  game  with  all  grades  and  types  of  talent. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  demand  that  the  old  English  grammar 
school  with  its  single  track  curriculum  had  to  give  way  to  the  academy, 
the  first  real  American  school,  with  its  broader  program  open  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  Notwithstanding  its  glorious  history  extending  over 
a  century,  this  school  also  was  outdistanced  by  the  public  demand  for 
more  education  and  it  in  turn  had  to  give  way  to  the  public  high 
school,  an  institution  just  entering  its  second  half-century.  The  public 
has  made  certain  of  free  and  unlimited  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  its  children.  In  these  two  fields  democracy's  dream  of 
democracy  in  education  has  been  realized.  Never  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  to  clamor  for  more  education  until  higher  education  also 
becomes  democratized.  One  has  only  to  look  about  to  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Forty-seven  states  now  have  369  junior  colleges 
with  a  registration  of  53,284  students.  Many  of  these  junior  colleges 
are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  destined  to  witness  the  further  growth  of  the  state  university  and 
the  junior  college  idea.  It  is  unwise  to  undertake  to  stem  this  tide  of 
destiny ;  it  is  better  to  guide  it.  The  Irish  engineer  who  tired  of  hearing 
his  engine  blow  off  and  tied  down  the  safety  valve  has  not  been  heard 

of  since. 

Other  influences  also,  perhaps  less  idealistic  ones,  have  contributed 
to  swell  the  tide.  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  president  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  and  a  former  professor  at  Cornell  University,  has 
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issued  a  statement  setting  forth  the  money  value  of  a  college  education. 
He  compares  the  average  earnings  of  college  graduates  with  those  who 
do  not  enter  college  after  high  school  graduation.  Allowing  for  the 
personal  superiority  as  a  class  of  those  whose  ambition  urges  them  on, 
the  showing  is  such  that  no  candid  young  man  in  a  high  school  can 
read  those  figures  without  having  his  ambition  stimulated.  Our  high 
schools  are  being  taught  by  college  graduates  enthusiastic  over  higher 
education.  Until  recently  the  colleges  themselves  urged  young  people 
to  go  on  to  college  and  severely  criticized  secondary  schools  for  the 
small  percentage  who  did  go  on,  citing  this  small  percentage  as  proof 
of  the  failure  of  the  public  high  school.  Were  these  college  authorities 
inspired  by  pure  zeal  for  higher  education  for  the  masses  or  were 
they  just  anxious  job  seekers?  At  any  rate,  now  that  the  danger  to 
their  jobs  has  been  removed  they  have  reversed  themselves. 

"But,"  the  colleges  say,  "the  provision  for  higher  education  lagged 
behind  the  demand.  The  colleges  are  insufficient  in  number  and  capac- 
ity. All  are  overcrowded.  We  can  only  select  as  best  we  may  up  to 
the  limit  of  our  capacity.  Besides,  we  question  whether  the  majority 
of  the  candidates  seeking  admission  to  our  colleges  today  have  any 
real  interest  in  higher  education;  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  'college 
life,'  the  extra-curricular  activities,  the  possible  social  prestige,  that 
attract  them."  In  my  opinion  it  is  quite  sufficient  reason  for  any  young 
person  to  give  for  his  going  to  college,  namely,  to  be  educated,  and  a 
reasonable  supposition  on  his  part  that  if  he  subjects  himself  to  the 
process  of  being  educated  by  educators  that  the  resultant  will  be  an 
educated  man. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  just  now  in  certain  quarters  to  belittle  the 
ability  and  purposefulness  of  our  young  people.  It  seems  sometimes 
that  some  of  us — who,  the  public  has  a  right  to  believe,  should  care- 
fully weigh  our  words  and  speak  with  authority — are  prone  to 
speak  upon  partial  information  or  upon  no  information  at  all.  To  avoid 
the  charge  of  being  a  prejudiced  witness  were  I  to  write  a  defense  of 
our  young  people,  let  me  quote  from  others  who  speak  as  those  having 
authority  and  whose  words  ought  to  carry  sufficient  weight  to  put  a 
stop,  once  and  for  all,  to  these  vain  repetitions  of  a  baseless  slander. 

Upon  this  subject,  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
has  this  to  say: 

Our  college  youth  confront  a  world  of  bewildering  perplexities  undreamed 
of  in  any  previous  generation  and  face  it  unafraid.  In  straightforwardness,  in 
unhypocritical  honesty,  in  cleanness  of  thought  and  integrity  of  action,  in 
aspiration  and  idealism  their  like  has  not  been  seen  before.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  colleges  can  find  men  worthy  of  their  advantages,  but  whether 
this  oncoming  generation  of  youth  can  find  colleges  qualified  to  understand 
them  and  competent  to  inspire  them. 

Speaking  out  of  an  experience  of  thirty  years  as  dean  of  men  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark  has  this  to  say: 
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In  all  these  years,  now  as  heretofore,  I  have  found  that  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  with  whom  I  had  close  personal  relations  are 
conscientious,  hard  working,  and  anxious  to  do  well.  When  I  was  a  student  and 
during  pre-prohibition  days  there  was  far  more  drinking  and  far  more  drunk- 
enness than  now.  Gambling  places  and  red  light  houses  did  a  thriving  business 
and  went  unrebuked.  I  knew  several  men  who  paid  their  way  through  college 
then  by  means  of  their  skill  at  poker. 

President  Lotus  D.  Coffman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  helps 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  by  asserting  with  some  degree  of  positiveness: 

The  vast  majority  of  students  who  enter  college  today  know  what  they 
want  training  for.  They  are  not  willing  to  drift  about  aimlessly  in  a  sea  of 
liberal  subjects.  An  increasing  number  of  students  are  insistent  in  their 
demand  for  definite  programs  of  study  with  definite  objectives. 

This  is  high  authority  and  geographically  representative.  If,  in  any 
college,  the  oft-repeated  charge  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  not  interested  in  college  work — if  President  Little  really 
said,  as  he  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  going  to  college,  including  the  University  of  Michigan  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  do  not  go  for  the  purposes  of  study — then  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  look  beyond  the  student  for  the 
causes  of  that  condition.  For  youth  will  follow  inspirational  leader- 
ship and  has  followed  it  from  the  days  of  the  Pied  Piper  to  Pershing. 
Were  I  the  head  of  a  college  and  believed  that  there  existed  in  it 
such  a  situation  as  President  Little  is  quoted  as  describing,  I  should 
begin  my  reform  by  enforcing  against  my  own  faculty  the  statute  of 
limitations  now  so  generally  applied  to  candidates  for  admission  to 
college,  and  should  eject  the  eighty- five  per  cent  of  the  junk  blocking 
the  ambitions  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  throng  every  college 
and  university  in  the  country.  For  after  all,  be  it  remembered,  they 
are  the  best  we  have  produced,  these  candidates  for  college  training. 
They  are  the  survivors  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  wrho 
have  withstood  a  twelve-year  sifting  process  that  lets  through  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  enrollment  of  our  public  schools. 

Moreover,  not  all  of  this  ten  per  cent  will  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  college.  Therefore,  in  urging  upon  the 
colleges  the  assumption  of  some  responsibility  for  the  rejected — to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  providing  sympathetic  guidance  of  the  public 
in  its  effort  to  meet  the  problem — I  am  not  proposing  an  absurdity. 
Recently  a  college  president  asked  me  rather  naively,  I  thought,  if  I 
considered  it  advisable  for  every  man  to  have  a  college  education. 
My  answer  wTas  that  I  understood  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
English-speaking  people  are  morons  and  so,  if  I  were  in  favor  ot  such 
a  plan,  nature  had  placed  a  proper  curb  upon  my  youthful  enthusiasm. 
But  in  dealing  with  this  problem  we  are  not  concerned  with  our  entire 
population — only,  at  most,  with  those  attending  secondary  schools. 
The  best  information  that  I  can  get  goes  to  show  that  at  any  given  time 
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only  about  three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  regis- 
tered in  the  secondary  schools.  Thus  I  think  we  can  dismiss  the  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  not  found  in  our  secondary  schools.  Of  this  approxi- 
mately three  and  one-half  per  cent,  not  more  than  one-third,  will  survive 
the  four-year  high  school;  and  of  these  a  large  number,  either  because 
of  natural  inclination  or  financial  limitations,  will  seek  no  more 
advanced  training.  That  is,  we  are  concerned  not  with  every  man,  as 
my  college  president  seemed  to  fear,  but  with  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  our  total  population.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  estimates  in  1928 
900,000  students  in  colleges  of  all  grades.)  Thus  the  deluge  dwindles 
to  a  summer  shower. 

But  this  is  not  to  deny  the  assumption  of  overcrowding  in  the 
colleges.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  in  a  position  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  it ;  and  this  points  to  what  would  seem  to  be  another  and 
pressing  responsibility  of  the  American  college — of  each  individual 
college — namely,  the  responsibility  for  being  sure,  in  face  of  the 
overwhelming  demand  for  higher  education,  that  the  college  is  meeting 
as  much  of  the  problem  as  its  resources  permit.  And  such  assurance 
can  be  given  only  by  an  honest  survey  of  the  capacity  and  efficiency 
of  the  college  plant;  and  until  such  a  survey  is  made  either  affirmation 
or  denial  of  overcrowding  is  just  unscientific  piffle.  A  statement,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  that  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  in  School  and 
Society,  that  "there  is  not  any  large  number  of  pupils  seeking  a  college 
education  who  are  unable  to  obtain  it  somewhere,"  is  mere  assumption 
of  no  value  whatever  as  evidence,  no  matter  how  eminent  the  "assump- 
ter."  On  the  other  hand,  equally  valueless  as  evidence  of  overcrowding 
may  be  the  fact  that  one  college  in  New  England  selected  less  than  one- 
third  out  of  over  two  thousand  candidates ;  or  that  in  another  the 
president  congratulated  those  who  secured  entrance,  pointing  out  that 
for  each  freshman  admitted  three  were  refused  admission ;  or  that 
in  1926,  as  stated  over  the  autograph  of  the  registering  officers,  there 
were  more  than  sixteen  thousand  such  rejections  made  by  colleges 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  is  quite  possible — it  may  be  even  probable — that  there  are 
crowded  colleges ;  and  where  there  are  such  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  such  colleges  are  offering  a  service  that  young  people  desire  to 
have ;  but  how  many  such  colleges  there  are  or  where  they  are,  who 
knows  ?  What  constitutes  a  reasonable  student  and  teaching  load  for 
a  full-time  college  teacher  has  never  been  scientifically  determined. 
This  has  been  done  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  it 
has  been  scientifically  determined  by  college  professors.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  determine  what  these  loads  shall  be.  This  is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  college;  but  my  studies  go  to  show  that  the 
student  load  varies  from  around  four  to  fifteen  per  college  teacher,  and 
the  teaching  load  from  six  to  sixteen  hours  per  week — certainly  a  wide 
range  of  difference.  If  we  could  register  an  average  of  twelve  and 
one-half   students   and  sixteen  teaching;  hours    suggested  in  the    1924 
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report  of  the  American  Council  of  Education  as  the  proper  student  and 
teaching  load  of  a  college  teacher,  we  could  very  materially  increase 
our  registration  without  increasing  our  plants  or  our  teaching  staffs. 
Neither  do  I  undertake  to  determine  the  number  of  unused  rooms  that 
are  necessary  for  an  efficient  college  plant ;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
number  of  such  rooms  in  our  colleges  every  working  hour  of  the  college 
dav  throughout  the  short  college  vear  is  sufficient  to  bring  down 
immediate  and  deserved  public  censure  upon  any  public  school  system 
that  permitted  a  comparable  proportion  of  its  physical  plant  to  lie  idle. 

Should  such  a  survey  prove  that  existing  provision  for  higher 
education  is  actually  insufficient,  or  should  it  become  clear — in  the 
absence  of  such  survey — that  no  help  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  expected  from  existing  institutions,  make  no  mistake  about 
this,  the  public  will  find  a  way  as  it  has  found  it  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  education.  The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  junior  college 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  American  people  are 
determined  to  give  to  every  high  school  graduate  an  opportunity  to 
prove  by  actual  trial  whether  or  not  he  can  benefit  by  one  or  two  years 
of  college  training;  and  the  public  is  satisfied  that  no  plan  of  admission 
thus  far  devised  can  be  compared  with  the  laboratory  method  of 
demonstration  through  actual  trial.  Perhaps  the  movement  is  also  a 
protest  against  the  high-handed  method  of  the  colleges  in  the  treat- 
ment and  teaching  of  underclassmen,  and  against  the  rottenness  of 
much  of  the  "college  life"  and  the  apparent  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  college  authorities  concerning  it  when  they  do  not  actually 
encourage  and  participate  in  it. 

But,  assuming  the  validity  of  the  plea  of  overcrowding,  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  college  is  sure  that  its  method  of  selecting  its  candi- 
dates for  higher  training  gives  the  coveted  opportunity  to  those  most 
able  to  profit  by  it  becomes  all  the  more  pertinent.  Where  so  many 
are  called  and  so  few  chosen  it  becomes  a  prime  responsibility  of  the 
college  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  choosing.  Yet  mistakes  are  made. 
The  appalling  freshman  mortality  when  the  term  examinations  have 
taken  their  toll  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  this  fact.  To  attribute  the 
cause  of  failure  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  secondary  school  training  is 
easy,  believed  only  by  the  uninformed,  an  explanation  which  does  not 
explain.  If  our  high  school  graduates  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  col- 
leges, where  shall  the  blame  be  placed?  For  centuries  the  colleges 
have  dictated  the  courses  preparing  the  pupils  for  admission;  they 
have  written  a  majority  of  the  textbooks;  they  have  prepared  the 
teachers.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  the  initial  responsibility 
clearly  rests  with  them. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  trouble  lies,  in  part  at  least,  not  in  the 
material  but  in  the  method  of  selection?  The  method  that  is  almost 
universally  relied  upon  in  the  choice  of  those  deemed  worthy  of  college 
training  selects  primarily  the  possessors  of  a  retentive  memory ;  yet  it 
has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  retentive  memory  is  by  no  means 
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the  prime  requisite  for  independent  intellectual  work.  Raising  the 
standards  of  admission  is  an  unscientific  and  silly  procedure,  so  long  as 
the  method  of  selection  remains  unchanged.  The  standards  have  been 
raised  a  hundred-fold.  An  examination  of  almost  any  college  catalogue 
of  fifty  years  ago  will  establish  this  fact.  The  disgorging  method  of 
entrance  examinations  has  failed,  else  there  would  not  be  "many  in 
college  who  cannot  profit  by  higher  education,"  as  is  asserted  by 
college  authorities.  We  talk  much  about  the  "laboratory"  method.  This 
scientific  age  is  convinced  that  it  is  about  the  only  method  that  will  find 
the  truth.  What  we  school  men  are  asking  is  that  this  method  be  applied 
by  the  colleges  to  the  selection  of  their  human  material. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  the  unworthy 
whose  unworthiness  has  been  scientifically  established  by  laboratory 
trial;  nor  am  I  asking  for  a  lowering  of  scholarship  standards.  Quite 
the  contrary.  By  this  laboratory  sifting  we  can  find  those  capable  of 
scholarship  beyond  anything  yet  attained.  The  futility  of  entrance 
examinations  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations themselves.  A  better  policy  is  that  advocated  by  President 
Couzens  of  Tufts  College  who  would  admit  to  college: 

.  . .  any  boy  or  girl  who  by  graduation  from  the  secondary  school  in  the  upper 
half  of  his  class  indicates  that  his  intelligence  is  above  the  average  and  who,  by 
comprehensive  examinations  in  mathematics,  English  and  history,  demonstates 
his  possession  of  the  essential  tools  of  higher  education. 

President  Hibben  of  Princeton  sees  other  requisites  than  a  brilliant 
scholastic  record  in  secondary  school  for  college  entrance.  He  says : 

If  we  find  a  boy  who  is  deficient  in  "credits"  in  this  or  in  that  particular 
branch,  but  who  has  in  his  favor  a  career  of  leadership  at  school,  a  record  of 
broad  influence  on  his  comrades,  an  outlook  on  life  that  distinguishes  him 
morally,  who  will  make  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  undergraduate,  that 
kind  of  boy,  despite  academic  shortage  is  the  kind  of  boy  who  is  welcome  at 
Princeton. 

In  the  selection  of  Rhodes  scholars  character,  industry,  physical 
fitness  as  exemplified  in  participation  in  athletics,  leadership  as  well 
as  scholarship,  are  emphasized.  No  amount  of  genius  can  offset  indus- 
try and  honesty  of  effort  anywhere  in  life.  While  important,  scholar- 
ship is  by  no  means  the  only  determining  factor  of  worthiness.  Without 
character,  brilliancy  may  land  and  has  landed  more  than  one  in  the 
penitentiary.  With  character,  the  boy  of  apparently  mediocre  scholar- 
ship at  entrance  may,  if  he  finds  himself  in  his  college  life,  develop  not 
only  qualities  of  leadership  but  high  academic  qualities  as  well.  It  is 
of  this  type  that  President  Couzens  writes : 

Then  one  of  these  doubtful  ones  wakes  as  from  a  sleep,  leaps  to  his  right- 
ful place  of  leadership,  graduates  summa  cum  laude  on  the  record  after  he 
found  himself,  and  demonstrates  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  not  only  that  he 
should  have  gone  to  college  but  that  if  he  had  been  refused  admission  there 
would  have  been  a  definite  loss  to  society. 

This  matter  of  entrance  requirements  and  method  of  selection  of 
candidates  for  higher  training  has  bulked  so  large  in  recent  educational 
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discussion  as  almost  to  obscure  the  fact  that  this  task,  whether  well 
or  ill  done  is,  after  all,  only  preliminary  to  the  real  work  of  the  college. 
Having  made  its  selection  by  whatever  method,  the  real  responsibility 
of  the  college  begins — responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  institution  are  put  at  the  service  of  the  student  to  help 
him  find  himself  and  to  develop  whatever  of  talent  or  genius  there 
may  be  in  him.  To  take  these  high  school  graduates,  immature  and 
possibly  erratic  yet  filled  with  aspiration  for  larger  and  better  things ; 
to  assist  them  in  an  analysis  of  their  own  capacities  and  powers  and  in 
a  careful  survey  of  the  conditions  they  are  shortly  to  meet;  to  aid 
them  in  crystallizing  their  views  and  plans  of  life  and  in  a  measure  to 
prepare  them  to  take  their  places  in  a  social  order  the  most  complicated 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  to  work  them  over  into  thoughtful 
American  citizens,  imbued  with  American  ideals,  thoughtfully  ap- 
proaching the  problems  of  their  several  communities  with  a  desire  to 
solve  them  for  the  general  good  and  to  face  life  unafraid — that  is  at 
once  the  responsibility  and  the  high  privilege  of  the  American  college, 
an  opportunity  for  service  never  before  presented  in  equal  measure  to 
any  institution. 

But  to  provide  such  inspiration  and  thus  save  the  human  wreckage 
for  which  present  college  organization — or  lack  of  organization — is 
too  often  responsible,  will  require  in  many  colleges  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  courses  and  administration,  and  a  clear  definition 
of  objectives.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  colleges  to  revamp  their 
general  courses  entirely  and  to  add  others.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
courses  now  being  offered  will  have  to  be  discontinued  or  transferred 
to  the  graduate  school.  Too  often  the  choice  of  courses  to  be  given — 
one  can  hardly  call  it  organization  of  courses — has  been  in  the  hands 
of  subject-matter  specialists  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  trained  and 
experienced  teachers  and  educational  administrators.  These  subject- 
matter  specialists  with  an  eye  single  to  securing  a  place  in  the  sun  for 
their  specialty,  to  them  the  all-important  though  often  of  little  value 
as  a  means  of  general  education,  have  often  been  the  ones  and  the 
only  ones  to  determine  what  the  American  youth  shall  study  and  which 
of  them  shall  study  it.  And  this  method  of  determining  what  shall  be 
studied  and  who  shall  study  it  affects  not  only  our  colleges  but,  to  the 
extent  that  college  preparation  is  an  object  in  our  high  schools,  the 
secondary  schools  also,  thus  dictating  how  public  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  education. 

If  the  college  courses  as  they  now  stand  showed  some  continuity 
with  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  admission,  the  situation 
would  not  be  so  bad;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  do  not.  Dean 
Briggs  has  pointed  out  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  girls  entering 
certain  New  England  colleges  continue  the  study  of  Latin,  and  yet 
no  girl  may  be  admitted  to  these  colleges  who  has  not  had  a  four-year 
course  in  Latin.  What  Dean  Briggs  says  about  Latin  can  be  said  about 
some  of  the  other  traditional   studies   in  the  required  list  for  college 
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entrance.  The  fact  is  that  college  courses  are  not  based  upon  the 
secondary  school  courses  even  when  prescribed  by  the  colleges — a 
manifest  absurdity.  There  should  be  no  break  between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  college.  Courses  in  the  secondary  school  should  be 
preparatory  to  advanced  courses  sequentially  conceived  in  college  and 
extending  over  four  full  years  for  some  and  two  years  for  others. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  four-year  college  course.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  or  should  be  between  the  first  two  and  the 
last  two  years  an  inevitable  difference  of  objective  that  points  to  a 
logical  division  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years.  Those 
first  two  years  have  of  necessity,  or  should  have,  to  do  primarily  with 
the  orientation  of  the  student  in  college  conditions,  and  with  a  study 
of  the  individual  student  for  the  purpose  of  helping  him  to  find  himself 
in  his  work.  The  courses  in  these  years  should  be  so  planned  and 
conducted  as  to  reveal  individual  aptitudes  and  capacities  and  thus 
select  those  whose  minds,  attitudes,  and  desires  warrant  their  going  on 
into  senior  college ;  while  those  not  so  constituted  but  who  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  first  two  years  satisfactorily  should  be  given 
a  certificate  of  credit  and  sent  away  with  their  self-respect  unimpaired. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  organize,  for  those  who  have  shown 
capacity  for  independent  work  and  who  desire  to  devote  additional  time 
to  the  mastery  of  a  given  field,  a  senior  college  of  great  flexibility  as 
to  requirements  in  which  natural  gifts  could  be  developed  with  little 
regard  to  semester  hours  and  like  academic  barnacles. 

Years  ago  educational  literature  was  full  of  discussion  about  the 
"gulf"  between  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  College  presidents 
and  professors  did  not  stand  aside  but  contributed  largely  to  this  dis- 
cussion. That  "gulf"  has  been  completely  filled  by  the  junior  high 
school.  Now  with  equal  right  college  alumni  both  within  and  without 
the  teaching  field  are  calling  attention  to  the  "gulf"  that  exists 
between  the  secondary  school  and  college.  This  "gulf,"  too,  must  be 
filled  and  the  movement  must  begin  in  the  colleges.  The  junior  college 
seems  to  point  the  way. 

And  in  this  work  of  reorganization  the  colleges,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  take  their  alumni  into  their  councils.  Apparently  it  has  been 
assumed  that  college  alumni,  thousands  of  them  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  holders  of  master's  and  doctor's  degrees,  ceased  to  think  when 
they  laid  aside  their  caps  and  gowns  on  commencement  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  on  the  day  after  that  many  of  them  began  to 
think.  These  mature,  trained  thinkers  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  equals 
in  every  respect  and  in  many  the  superiors  of  those  now  constituting 
college  faculties,  can  bring  to  this  task  of  reorganization  a  practical 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in  the  great  world  into  whose  activities 
these  young  people  will  soon  be  plunged  that,  if  given  an  opportunity, 
can  vitalize  the  whole  work  of  the  institution. 

In  a  college  thus  organized  it  may  be  that  even  genius  might  find 
opportunity  for  development;  and  to  afford  such  opportunity  certainly 
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is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  American  college — to  recognize 
genius  and  afford  it  free  scope  for  development.  Yet  it  has  been  one 
of  the  bitterest  reproaches  leveled  against  the  college  that  its  water- 
tight compartments  stifle  genius.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  Henry 
Ford — one  of  the  small  number  of  the  really  great  benefactors  of  his 
day,  one  whom  Wall  Street  could  not  control  and  failed  to  strangle — 
if  he  had  gone  to  college  would  have  come  out  just  one  more  engineer 
among  the  mediocre  thousands ;  if  Luther  Burbank  had  gone  to  college, 
would  he  have  been  just  one  more  excellent  botanist  instead  of  the 
great  scientist  who  directed  the  resources  of  the  botanical  world  to 
man's  benefit;  if  Thomas  A.  Edison  had  gone  to  college  would  he  have 
come  out  a  mere  civil  engineer  like  thousands  of  others  and  left  the 
world  in  darkness?  I  know  that  these  questions  cannot  be  definitely 
answered,  and  I  know  that  some  will  be  futile  enough  to  suggest  that 
these  men  would  have  been  greater  had  they  had  college  training.  Of 
such  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  for  a  list  of  contemporary  benefactors  out 
of  the  thousands  of  the  college  trained. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this :  our  college  organization  should  be 
such  as  to  permit  any  student  to  spend  there  such  time  as  he  profitably 
can  following  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Let  us  place  less  emphasis  upon 
"credits"  for  entrance  and  upon  "semester  hours"  afterwards  and 
make  it  possible  for  any  student  to  follow  through  to  a  conclusion 
some  line  of  work  in  which  he  is  interested  and  has  genius.  To  be 
definite :  instead  of  compelling  him  to  take  dissociated  courses  in  this 
and  in  that  study  in  order  to  "balance"  his  training  and  to  graduate 
upon  a  total  of  so  many  "semester  hours,"  let  him  take  up  the  study 
of  chemistry  or  English  or  history  or  a  foreign  language  and  devote 
himself  to  it  until  he  becomes  an  authority.  Rest  assured  that  such  a 
boring  in  will  lead  him  on  into  other  paths,  the  "balance"  and  the 
"culture"  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  he  will  come  forth  "liber- 
ally" educated. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  college 
that  have  here  been  suggested  is  its  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  its 
teaching.  For  after  all,  this  is  the  hub  of  the  whole  matter.  If  any 
college  could  assemble  a  faculty  of  really  great  teachers  it  would  lack 
nothing,  for  they  would  draw  to  it  irresistibly  everything  else.  We 
must  change  the  emphasis  from  the  log  which  has  become  gold  plated 
and  diamond  studded  back  to  Mark  Hopkins,  and  when  this  is  done 
we  will  find  the  number  of  "fool  students"  vanishing  into  thin  air. 
President  Hamilton  Holt  said  recently  that  there  are  probably  only 
four  or  five  hundred  really  great  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  out  of  the  thousands  employed.  Clearly  that 
is  not  enough  to  go  round.  But  need  it  be  true,  as  Professor  Frank 
McMurray  of  Columbia  says,  that  the  poorest  teaching  in  the  whole 
educative  process  is  to  be  found  in  our  colleges?  Such  a  statement 
from  such  a  student  of  education  should  give  us  pause.  That  it  is  so, 
however,  is   not   surprising  in   view  of  the   considerations   that  weigh 
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most  heavily  in  the  selection  of  college  teachers  and  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  provision  for  their  supervision  or  for  their  improvement 
in  service.  Until  we  have  supervision  of  college  teaching  and  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers  in  our  colleges,  I  am  not  looking  for  any  real 
improvement. 

In  considering  the  qualifications  of  a  prospective  college  instructor 
the  first  question  is  almost  never,  "Can  he  teach?"  but,  "Does  he  give 
promise  of  'productive  scholarship'?"  Pedagogical  training  and  expe- 
rience, personality,  qualities  of  leadership,  inspirational  power,  all 
are  subordinated  to  the  demand  for  this  mysterious  and  magic  some- 
thing called  'productive  scholarship,'  which  someone  has  cleverly 
described  as  the  "arid  and  unprofitable  task  of  writing  theses  on  unim- 
portant subjects  and  trying  to  know  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less,  while  the  members  of  the  class  come  to  know  less  and  less  about 
more  and  more."  So  long  as  the  present  methods  of  selecting  college 
instructors  prevail  and  so  long  as  the  bugaboo  of  academic  freedom 
stands  in  the  way  of  supervised  teaching,  the  most  needed  reform 
when  taken  together  with  the  organization  of  courses  of  study  for 
underclassmen,  there  is  small  hope  that  the  American  college  will 
discharge  adequately  this  greatest  of  its  responsibilities.  But  there  are 
hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon.  Here  and  there  supervised  teaching  is 
being  established.  Now  and  again  an  institution  faces  frankly  the 
criticisms  directed  toward  the  colleges,  asks  itself  whether  they  are 
true  in  its  own  case,  and,  if  it  finds  them  so,  sets  about  correcting  its 
shortcomings.  One  such  institution,  taking  to  heart  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  my  Cincinnati  address,  set  about  mending  its  way  to  such  good 
effect  that  only  eighty-nine  students  out  of  the  freshman  class  of 
eleven  hundred  were  dropped.  The  money  wasted  as  represented  by 
"busted  frosh,"  largely  due  to  the  faulty  methods  of  selection  of  can- 
didates and  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  individual  after  admission,  is  an 
extravagance  so  patently  reprehensible  as  not  to  need  discussion. 

It  is  so  easy  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  drudgery  of  one's  job  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  task  upon  which  we  educators  are  engaged  is 
in  the  highest  and  largest  sense  a  creative  work.  My  mind  goes  back 
to  an  incident  in  the  course  of  a  summer's  travel.  It  was  at  Lincoln. 
We  had  seen  the  Roman  gate,  the  remains  of  the  Norman  castle,  the 
stables  of  John  of  Gaunt,  before  we  entered  the  cathedral.  This  mam- 
moth structure  with  its  three  sky-piercing  towers  took,  we  were  told, 
more  than  a  century  in  building.  Its  massiveness,  its  grandeur,  its 
perfect  proportions,  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  Angel  Choir, 
awed  one  into  silence. 

Leaving  my  companions  that  I  might  be  alone  for  a  little,  I  strayed 
into  an  unfrequented  nook;  and  as  my  gaze  wondered  over  the  place 
my  eyes  fastened  upon  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  particularly  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship.  Standing  there,  I  tried  to  envision  the  master 
craftsman  as  he  stood  before  the  rough  stone  and  saw  within  it  the 
angel  which  his  soul  longed  to  liberate.  I  imagined  him  with  chisel  and 
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mallet  patiently  working  away  the  imprisoning  stone  in  order  that 
the  spirit  which  he  saw  there  might  come  forth  to  bless  the  world; 
and  I  knew  that  as  he  worked  upon  his  masterpiece  and  as  it  found 
expression  in  finer  lines  from  day  to  day,  those  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  and  months  of  patient  toil  were  liberating  his  own  spirit  as 
well.  And  then  the  work  was  finished.  Fate  decreed  that  it  should  find 
its  place  only  in  an  unfrequented  nook  of  the  great  cathedral,  an 
insignificant  part  in  the  great  whole ;  but  there  it  stands  to  bless  those 
who  seek  it  out,  and  those  who  find  it  feel  its  immortality,  sense  the 
presence  of  the  master  craftsman,  and  know  that  the  great  cathedral 
would  not  be  quite  complete  without  it. 

To  imagine  that  the  master  craftsman  was  toiling  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  his  chisel  and  mallet  would  be  to  imagine  the  impossible.  If 
these  necessary  tools  entered  at  all  into  his  thoughts,  they  held  the 
place  only  of  tools  whose  one  use  was  to  aid  him  in  the  liberation  of 
the  spiritual  beauty  which  he  saw  in  the  block  of  stone.  Every  line  of 
that  statue  tells  the  story.  We  know  that  the  master  craftsman  felt 
in  his  soul  that  he  was  working  upon  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  detail  of  the 
greater  thing  of  beauty  that  was  engaging  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
master  craftsmen.  Together  they  were  building  a  cathedral. 

As  master  craftsmen,  we  teachers  too  are  working  upon  details  of 
a  great  cathedral,  a  cathedral  fashioned  after  the  image  of  God  him- 
self, with  which  no  cathedral  of  insensate  stone  can  ever  be  compared 
in  beauty  or  utility.  The  subjects  that  we  teach  are  the  tools  to  be 
used  in  developing  to  perfectness  the  detail  assigned  to  us  by  the 
Master  of  all  good  workmen.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  the  glorification 
of  the  tools  we  use  and  let  our  eyes  rest  upon  the  imprisoned  spirit 
within  each  youth ;  and  with  the  best  that  is  in  us  let  us  work  to  bring 
this  detail  to  perfection.  It  may  be  placed  in  an  unfrequented  nook, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  cathedral  of  humanity,  and  without  it  the 
work  would  be  incomplete. 


DISCUSSION 
T.  Wingate  Andrews 

In  the  November  issue  of  Teachers  College  Record  appeared  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Coffman  on  "The  Responsibility  of  Higher 
Institutions  of  Learning  for  the  Development  of  American  Education" 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Education,  held  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  April  10  and  11.  This  address  considered  the 
problem  in  its  relation  to  the  changing  economic  and  industrial  life 
of  today  and  pointed  out  that  the  heaviest  responsibility  which  higher 
institutions  of  learning  face  is  that  of  interpreting  these  changing 
forces  of  life. 

In  the  November  issue  of  School  and  Society  appears  another 
address  on  the  same  general  topic  by  the  same  versatile  and  prolific 
scholar,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Frederick  James 
Kelly,  as  president  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  in  which  Dr.  Coffman 
uses  an  almost  entirely  different  set  of  facts  in  support  of  his  point 
of  view.  For  example,  he  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  this  address 
to  a  consideration  of  the  situation  in  Russia,  where,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "the  greatest  political  experiment  of  a  thousand  years  is  prob- 
ably unfolding  itself  before  our  very  eyes." 

Two  days  ago  I  received  from  Dr.  Knight,  the  director-general  of 
this  conference,  a  copy  of  what  purported  to  be  Dr.  Coffman's  address 
for  this  occasion,  which  presents  a  third  approach  to  the  same  general 
topic. 

From  Dr.  Coffman's  addresses,  and  from  other  more  or  less  recent 
addresses  and  articles  on  the  same  general  topic,  I  shall  bring  forward 
as  my  part  of  this  discussion  the  following  promontory  ideas: 

1.  State  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  state  system  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  integrated  parts  of  one 
system.  Theoretically  they  are  such  parts.  As  Dr.  Coffman  has  pointed 
out,  they  have  evolved  out  of  the  same  set  of  conditions  and  both  the 
state  universities  and  the  public  schools  were  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  society's  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  providing  as  nearly  free 
and  equal  educational  opportunities  and  privileges  as  possible.  "Educa- 
tion for  all  the  people,  extending  from  the  primary  grades  through  the 
university,"  according  to  President  Coolidge,  "is  America's  noblest 
contribution  to  civilization." 

2.  The  cost  of  instruction  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  borne  by  the  state.  I  submit 
this  proposition  with  some  conviction,  otherwise  I  might  easily  take  a 
different  point  of  view.  The  arguments  against  this  proposition,  so  ably 
stated  and  so  completely  answered  by  Dr.  Coffman,  find  distinguished 
support  in  my  own  community.  The  chairman  of  the  school  board  of 
High  Point,  a  graduate  of  Guilford  College  and  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  recently  stated  in  two  public  addresses  that  college 
education  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  students  who  receive  it. 
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The  argument  against  state  support  of  higher  education  is  the 
same  argument  that  was  originally  used  against  the  establishment  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  more  recently  against  the  establishment 
of  the  public  high  schools.  It  is  a  question  to  be  settled  not  so  much 
on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  on  the  basis  of  the  wisdom 
and  duty  of  the  state.  No  man  has  a  right  to  demand  that  money  be 
taken  from  another  man's  pockets  to  educate  his  child,  but  the  state 
has  a  right  to  take  a  part  of  every  man's  money  to  educate  all  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  exercise  this 
right.  The  responsibility,  of  course,  rests  on  the  schools  to  see  that  the 
expenditure  turns  out  to  be  a  good  investment  for  the  state. 

3.  The  doors  of  state  institutions  of  higher  education  should  be 
open  to  all  high  school  graduates  who  desire  to  enter  them.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  of  these  students  should  be  allowed  to 
stay  four  years  or  longer.  As  Dr.  Coffman  has  pointed  out,  "Colleges 
should  not  be  regarded  as  playhouses,  eleemosynary  institutions,  or 
rest  stations."  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  writing  for  the  June  issue  of  World's  Work,  says :  "Every 
student  at  a  state  university  is  a  hired  servant  of  the  state."  A  corol- 
lary of  this  proposition  is  that  any  student  so  employed  who  is  not 
doing  satisfactory  work  may  be  discharged  by  the  state. 

I  should  regret  to  be  forced  to  contemplate  the  consequences  to 
public  education  in  general  which  would  result  if  the  door  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  were  closed  at  the  top  of  the  system.  "Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  As  Dr.  Coffman  has  well  stated,  the 
great  passion  of  our  people  is  the  passion  for  education.  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the  people  were  their  highest  hope  to 
be  killed  outright? 

We  are  not  yet  wise  enough  to  say  with  certainty  who  ought  and 
who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  college.  A  few  days  ago  in  High 
Point  a  distressed  teacher,  a  sympathetic  mother,  an  intelligent  physi- 
cian, and  a  competent  school  nurse  lifted  a  child  from  the  level  of  an 
idiot  to  that  of  a  reasonably  intelligent,  happy,  and  competent  child 
in  the  second  grade.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  college  failures 
could  be  turned  into  successes  by  similar  intelligent  and  sympathetic, 
though  perhaps  otherwise  different,  treatment. 

As  one  who  lives  among  them  and  works  directly  with  them,  I  am 
more  interested  in  lifting  the  level  of  education  of  the  so-called  masses 
than  in  the  super-education  of  a  few  so-called  leaders.  As  Dr.  Coffman 
has  pointed  out  in  his  address,  we  need  to  develop  intelligent  follower- 
ship  as  well  as  leadership.  A  state  is  no  wiser  than  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  all  its  citizens,  no  better  than  their  average  virtue,  and  no 
richer  than  their  average  wealth,  whether  this  wealth  be  measured  by 
material  or  spiritual  standards.  The  great  problem  of  education  in  a 
democracy  such  as  we  are  now  experimenting  with  is  to  lift  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  mass  to  the  level  of  intelligent,  active  citizenship. 
There  is  perhaps  sufficient  wisdom  in  a  few  heads  in  every  community 
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to  propose  a  scheme  of  education  that  would  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  the  status  quo,  but  this  wisdom  is  not  always  in  the  majority 
at  the  polls — in  fact,  quite  the  contrary  has  often  been  the  case.  As  a 
rule,  college  men,  even  mediocre  college  men,  are  more  apt  to  follow 
intelligent  leadership  than  are  men  without  any  college  education.  For 
this  reason  I  should  prefer  to  live  in  a  community  that  had  five  hundred 
men  of  whatever  type  who  had  been  to  college  than  in  one  that  had 
ten  or  fifty  so-called  super-college  men  in  it  and  no  others. 

4.  A  closer  articulation  than  now  exists  is  needed  between  higher 
and  lower  institutions  of  public  education.  In  the  November  issue  of 
the  School  Review,  the  Committee  on  the  Articulation  of  the  Units  of 
American  Education  states  that  Professor  John  Dewey  was  right  when 
he  pointed  out  in  1899  that  lack  of  articulation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  waste  in  American  education.  I  indorse  the  criticisms  of  the 
American  college  as  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  Nation's  Schools,  by  Dr.  Frederick  James  Kelly,  president  of 
the  University  of  Idaho,  as  follows: 

a.  That  the  college  neglects  the  unity  of  purpose  and  continuity 
of  materials  that  should  exist  between  it  and  the  lower  schools,  setting 
up  its  beginning  courses  as  preparation  for  its  later  work  rather  than 
fitting  them  into  the  unfinished  work  of  the  high  school.  The  question 
of  the  junior  college  is  raised  here  but  cannot  be  discussed. 

b.  That  college  faculties  think  in  terms  of  subjects  rather  than 
in  terms  of  students.  This  criticism  has  been  presented  and  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  preceding  speaker.  I  would  raise  the  question  of  super- 
vision of  college  instruction.  Why  should  such  supervision  be  consid- 
ered a  thing  incredible?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  altogether  too  much 
college  teaching  is  justly  characterized  by  the  famous  witticism  of 
Slosson,  which  refers  to  the  lecture  method  as  "that  mysterious  process 
by  means  of  which  the  contents  of  the  notebook  of  the  professor  are 
transferred  through  the  instrument  of  the  fountain  pen  to  the  notebook 
of  the  student  without  passing  through  the  mind  of  either." 

c.  That  colleges  use  artificial  incentives  to  actuate  student  work 
and  therefore  make  it  practically  impossible  to  develop  genuine  intel- 
lectual interests  among  students.  As  a  result,  so  the  criticism  runs, 
"students  go  to  classes,  not  with  the  idea  of  using  the  class  time  to 
have  the  teacher  aid  them  in  what  they  have  been  unable  to  achieve, 
but  rather  to  conceal  from  the  teacher  anything  they  do  not  know." 

The  articulation  of  education  between  the  colleges  and  the  high 
schools  should  comprehend  the  whole  college,  and  not  merely  that 
part  of  the  college  or  university  which  concerns  itself  with  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  colleges 
have  much  progress  yet  to  make  in  this  direction.  I  doubt  if  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  colleges,  even  in  state  colleges  and 
universities,  ever  seriously  think  of  themselves  as  engaged  in  "the 
great  creative  process  by  means  of  which  society  consciously  strives 
to   control    and    perpetuate   its    life   and   to   improve    its    condition."    I 
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seriously  doubt  if  they  ever  think  of  themselves  as  fellow-travelers 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  what  is  commonly  called 
public  education. 

The  need  of  the  closest  possible  articulation  is  suggested  by  the 
following  obvious  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  public  school  system: 

1.  They  are  places  for  high  school  students  to  go  to  when  they 
depart  high  school  life.  The  college  bell  invites  them.  Shall  we  be  forced 
to  say  to  them, 

Hear  it  not,  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell? 

In  the  past  the  secondary  school  had  as  its  raison  d'etre  the  prep- 
aration for  college,  and  was  called  a  preparatory  school.  Today  the 
high  school  has  other  reasons  for  being,  in  addition  to  this  commend- 
able one.  The  colleges  need  to  recognize  this  fact,  not  grudgingly  and 
niggardly  and  condescendingly,  but  joyfully  and  generously  and  fra- 
ternally. Progress  in  this  direction  can  be  made  by  treating  entering 
high  school  students  with  such  consideration  as  offers  the  strongest 
assurance  of  their  being  able  to  make  a  fair  start  in  their  college  work, 
and  not  by  throwing  an  undue  amount  of  the  blame  for  their  failure 
upon  the  high  school. 

2.  The  colleges  prepare  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools. 
At  any  rate,  the  majority  of  these  teachers  come  to  us  from  the  col- 
leges. The  state  institutions  of  higher  education  can  materially  aid  the 
high  schools  and  all  other  schools  by  placing  the  profession  of  teaching 
in  their  organization,  and  more  particularly  in  their  philosophy  of  life, 
equal  in  dignity  and  worth  to  that  of  any  other  profession.  They  have 
not  always  done  this.  They  are  not  all  doing  it  now.  When  I  was  in 
college  it  took  some  courage,  or  some  lack  of  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the 
presence  of  confessed  ineffectiveness,  to  admit  that  one  expected  to 
teach.  The  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  college  toward  the  school  of 
education  is  still  too  accurately  expressed  in  the  following  campus 
wise-crack:  "The  first  business  of  life  is  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 
Those  that  can,  do.  Those  that  can't,  teach.  And  those  that  can't  teach, 
teach  others  to  teach." 

Some  of  the  less  obvious  relations  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  to  the  system  of  public  education  are  involved  in  the  more 
fundamental  relations  of  these  institutions  to  the  state  itself.  These 
relations  suggest  the  question,  which  I  wish  to  submit  in  conclusion, 
"What  is  the  fundamental  difference,  if  any,  between  a  college  gradu- 
ate and  a  high  school  graduate?  Is  a  college  graduate  anything  more 
than  a  super-high  school  graduate?" 

In  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  the  college's  chief  defense,  or 
lack  of  defense,  of  its  reason  for  existence.  We  have  all  seen  college 
graduates  who  were  nothing  more  than  super-high  school  graduates, 
if  that.  If  the  higher  institutions  are  to  justify  the  enormously  in- 
creased cost  of  the  education   which  they  give  as  compared  with  the 
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cost  of  high  school  education  they  must  be  able  to  show  that  it  differs 
from  high  school  education  in  more  than  quantity.  It  must  amount  to 
something  more  than  merely  ridding  a  man  of  the  handicap  of  thinking 
he  is  under  a  handicap  because  he  did  not  go  to  college. 

The  prime  function  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  attempt  to  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  which  can  in  truth  be 
called  thinking.  I  doubt  the  ability  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  to  achieve  this  attitude,  and  I  question  the  educational 
wisdom  of  attempting  much  in  this  direction  in  these  schools.  The  high 
school  student  will  do  well  if  he  succeeds  in  recapitulating  civilization 
as  he  find  it.  We  need  not  expect  him  to  move  far  enough  ahead  of  it 
to  look  back  upon  it  with  sufficient  perspective  to  attempt  to  add  to  and 
improve  it.  Nor  need  we  expect  very  much  of  this  from  the  college 
graduate,  but  the  small  increment  which  he  may  be  able  to  add  is 
the  measure  of  the  college's  service  to  the  state.  Mankind  as  a  whole 
cannot  carry  the  burden  of  a  suspended  judgment.  That  burden  must 
be  borne  by  the  college  man,  and  he  must  be  more  than  a  super-high 
school  graduate  to  carry  it  successfully. 

Professor  Alfred  North  Whitehead  of  Harvard,  formerly  of 
Oxford,  writing  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  says:  "So 
far  as  the  mere  imparting  of  information  is  concerned,  no  university 
has  had  any  justification  for  existence  since  the  popularization  of 
printing  in  the   fifteenth  century." 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  late  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  discuss- 
ing the  function  of  the  state  university,  said:  "The  state  university, 
the  greatest  institution  of  the  modern  state,  is  *  *  *  a  living  unity,  an 
organism  at  the  heart  of  the  living  democratic  state,  interpreting  its 
life,  not  by  parts  or  by  a  summary  of  parts,  but  wholly — fusing  the 
functions  of  brain  and  heart  and  hand  under  the  power  of  the  immortal 
spirit  of  democracy  as  it  moves  in  present  American  life  to  the  complete 
realization  of  what  men  really  want." 

The  relation  of  such  an  institution  as  this  to  the  system  of  public 
instruction  can  be  nothing  short  of  vitalizing  and  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  highest  development. 

D.  R.  Anderson 

I  have  read  with  sympathetic  interest  Mr.  Boynton's  paper  on  the 
"Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of  the  American  College." 

It  is  good  for  the  colleges  to  hear  criticisms  of  their  work  and  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  criticisms  are  fully  deserved,  though  they  are 
not  always  received  with  docility. 

It  would  be  difficult  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Boynton's  main  conten- 
tion that  education  is  a  continuous  process  and  that  colleges  should 
realize  their  responsibility  as  a  part  of  this  process.  Certainly  colleges 
owe  a  supreme  duty  to  the  community  to  help  solve  the  entire  educa- 
tional problem.  No  colleges  are  private  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
a  moral  right  to  disregard  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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Possibly,  in  time  of  extreme  prosperity,  both  in  the  setting  up  of 
entrance  requirements  and  of  curricula,  some  colleges  may  have  exhib- 
ited an  undue  sense  of  their  importance  as  well  as  an  unreasonable 
feeling  of  independence.  All  of  us  engaged  in  college  work  would 
profit  by  more  frequent  association  with  those  engaged  in  public 
school  work  in  an  endeavor  to  understand  their  point  of  view  and  with 
a  desire  to  work  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  solving  our  common 
educational  problems. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Boynton  that  every  person  should  be  able  to  find 
some  place  to  go  where  he  can  get  all  the  education  he  wants.  I  hope 
Mr.  Boynton  and  others  will  be  successful  in  their  endeavor  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  secure  a  good  education 
without  going  to  college.  No  college  by  closing  its  doors  on  a  person 
can  prevent  his  getting  an  education  as  long  as  there  are  libraries,  art 
museums,  lecturers,  cultured  men  and  women  about,  opportunities  for 
travel,  and  the  valuable  educative  experiences  of  life.  Whether  or  not 
a  college  education  should  be  made  available  for  all,  certainly  it  is 
not  necessary  for  all  and  probably  not  best  for  all.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Ford  have  received  for  their  purposes 
education  far  superior  to  that  which  they  would  have  secured  at 
college. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  if  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  finished  a 
secondary  school  creditably  can  demonstrate  reasonable  ability  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wants  to  secure  an  education  by  the 
college  route  he  ought  to  have  a  chance.  It  is  a  social  responsibility  to 
see  that  he  has  a  chance  and  that  he  is  not  debarred  by  mere  physical 
limitations.  The  best  education  possible  should  be  given  to  the  largest 
number.  Democratic  government  and  the  progress  of  truth  in  human 
society,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  individuals,  demand  it.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  any  particular  one  is  fitted  for  any  particular 
institution,  regardless  of  the  character  of  his  preparation  and  the 
character  of  the  institution  which  he  desires  to  attend.  Whether  each 
particular  college  should  be  willing  to  take  all  students  who  apply  to 
it  for  admission  is  entirely  a  different  matter  from  the  responsibility 
of  society  to  see,  in  some  way,  that  opportunity  is  provided  for  all. 
Certainly,  every  college  should  keep  in  mind  its  social  responsibility ; 
it  should  not  hastily  and  selfishly  close  its  doors  and  refuse  to  take 
its  part  in  meeting  the  demands  of  society  for  the  education  of  its  prop- 
erly prepared  and  ambitious  young  men  and  women.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  some  colleges  have  arbitrarily  limited  their  numbers, 
influenced  by  emotion,  tradition,  fear  of  alumni,  extreme  conservatism 
of  faculties,  and  mere  phrases,  without  an  adequate  survey  of  what 
their  possibilities  are.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  so-called  small  college 
and  have  seen  no  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  any  optimum  size 
for  an  institution  of  learning.  There  are  certainly  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  many  large  institutions  offer  superior  educational  oppor- 
tunities, greater   inspiration,   and  the   guidance  of  abler  men   for  the 
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training  of  the  individual  than  many  of  our  impoverished,  financially 
and  intellectually  undernourished  small  colleges. 

However,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  any  one  institution  can  do  with 
the  facilities  that  it  has  or  those  that  it  can  secure,  and  when  this  limit 
is  reached,  as  testified  to  by  a  careful,  non-partisan  survey,  it  not  only 
has  the  moral  right  but  the  moral  duty  to  decline  to  do  inferior  work. 
Eut,  as  indicated  by  evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Boynton,  it  is  likely  that 
this  problem  of  taking  care  of  all  who  need  higher  education  will  be 
met  in  a  normal  way.  Many  institutions  have  increased  their  capacities ; 
many  institutions  on  the  border  line  of  secondary  and  finishing  schools 
and  colleges  have  become,  in  recent  years,  excellent  colleges.  The 
junior  college  movement  has  come  and  probably  to  stay,  and  has  gained 
great  momentum  and  popularity.  There  are  signs,  certainly  in  the 
South,  that  the  supply  has  almost  caught  up  with  the  demand.  At  the 
present  time,  I  will  personally  guarantee  to  find  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory college  for  any  boy  or  girl,  adequately  prepared,  fulfilling  the 
entrance  requirements  which  Mr.  Boynton  seems  to  approve,  and 
financially  able  to  go  to  college.  No  boy  or  girl,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia — I  might  even  say  in  the  South — at  the  present 
time  is  being  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  a  good  college  education 
merely  by  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  numbers. 

I  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  young  people  of  our  generation  as 
that  voiced  by  Mr.  Boynton  and  by  those  whom  he  quotes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  know  many  people  who  do  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  our 
present-day  young  people.  There  are  some  members  of  our  faculties, 
naturally  living  very  much  in  the  past,  who  make  mountains  out  of 
mole  hills  or  the  little  things  that  young  people  do.  A  number  of  the 
educators  in  our  colleges  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  believe 
that  we  have  the  best  group  of  young  people  we  have  ever  had  and 
that  most  of  them  are  serious  in  their  purposes.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  most  of  our  students  want  something  worth  while  at  college  and 
are  willing  to  do  good  work  for  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  of  us  are  too  prone  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility for  our  OAvn  failures  on  the  young  people  with  whom  we  deal 
and  on  the  preparatory  schools  from  which  they  come.  Everybody  is 
looking  for  an  alibi  of  some  kind ;  the  college  teacher  must  have  his 
alibi  and  not  infrequently  finds  it  in  the  high  school  and  sometimes 
in  the  perversity  of  his  students.  Possibly  just  as  often  he  could  find 
the  trouble  in  himself. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Boynton  that  "the  method  of  selection 
almost  universally  relied  upon  in  the  choice  of  those  deemed  worthy 
of  college  training  selects  primarily  the  possessors  of  a  retentive  mem- 
ory" unless  this  means  that  successful  work  at  a  good  secondary  school 
carries  with  it  this  implication.  I  presume  he  is  referring  to  entrance 
examinations.  Whether  the  advocates  of  entrance  examinations  would 
approve  this  description  of  their  processes  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
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I  am  personally  not  enthusiastic  about  college  entrance  examina- 
tions and  have  understood  that  there  are  evils  that  follow  in  their 
train.  Instead,  however,  of  entrance  examinations  being  the  prevailing 
method  of  entrance  to  college,  it  is  the  method  of  admission  of  the 
minority  of  the  students  who  enter  college.  Mr.  Boynton  has  evidently 
been  dealing  very  largely  with  a  few  rather  exclusive  schools  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country.  In  the  greater  area  of  the  United 
States  the  entrance  examinations  method  is  not  the  accepted  method, 
even  in  our  very  best  schools.  I  agree  with  President  Hibben  that 
other  qualities  besides  mere  credits  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  admission  to  college,  and  I  also  agree  that  there  should  be  some 
flexibility  about  entrance  requirements  and  that  whenever  we  discover 
a  boy  or  a  girl  who,  judging  from  all  evidence  that  we  can  get,  we 
believe  would  make  us  a  good  student  and  a  good  citizen  we  should 
take  him  in,  provided  we  have  room  for  him  and  he  wants  to  take  the 
kind  of  work  that  we  are  best  suited  to  give  and  are  financially  able 
to  provide. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Boynton  further  that  the  entire  resources  of  an 
institution  should  be  devoted  to  helping  the  student  find  himself  and 
develop  himself  and  prepare  himself  for  the  fullest  life.  The  highest 
standards  of  an  institution  are  not  technical  requirements  for  admission 
or  for  the  degree  but  the  quality  of  the  work  that  it  does  for  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  particularly  the  amount  of  inspiration  that  it  gives 
him.  Standards  have  been  too  often  assumed  to  be  a  system  of 
mechanics. 

It  is  true  that  colleges  are  slow  to  revise  their  curricula.  There  are 
vested  interests  in  colleges  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Departments  whose 
work  has  been  required  for  many  years  are  reluctant  to  see  revision. 
There  is  in  most  colleges  too  much  departmental  jealousy,  and  decisions 
on  educational  policy  are  too  likely  to  be  decided  as  a  result  of  a  tug 
of  war  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots."  The  curriculum  in 
every  college  should  be  frequently  reviewed  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
thinking  and  experience  and  the  current  needs  of  human  society,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  an  absolutely  non-partisan  and  objective  way 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  institution  in  its  efforts  to  meet 
its  social  responsibilities.  And  I  am  in  accord  with  Mr.  Boynton's  view 
that  there  should  be  the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  mastery  of  a  sub- 
ject and  for  the  development  of  genius.  We  have  had  too  much  fear 
of  specialization.  In  most  colleges  this  is  a  remote  danger.  Our  danger 
is  an  attempt  to  make  each  student  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge  with  resulting  superficiality — indeed,  a  habit  of  superficial- 
ity which  may  carry  over  into  life. 

However,  Mr.  Boynton  fails  to  mention  the  promising  movements 
like  the  honors  courses  and  other  tendencies  that  allow  much  greater 
freedom  to  the  individual  than  under  the  old  curriculum.  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  each  student  to  know  everything.  There  is  no  great  scholar  who 
makes    any    such    pretense.    It   is    sufficient    to   ask   that    he    have    such 
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general  information  as  all  cultured  men  everywhere  possess  and  some- 
thing approximating  mastery  in  a  given  field.  We  need  to  get  away 
from  the  habit  of  bookkeepers  and  statisticians  whose  chief  delight 
is  counting  and  recording  semester  hours,  credits,  and  grades  in 
innumerable  subjects  and  who  evidence  little  conception  of  what  genu- 
ine scholarship  is. 

It  is  true  that  teaching  is  the  main  thing  that  a  college  should  do,  and 
to  this  end  it  should  have  the  very  ablest  teachers  that  can  be  secured. 

I  am  unwilling  to  agree — it  certainly  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
many  college  presidents  whom  I  know — that  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  teaching  quality  is  not  emphasized.  We  are  looking  for  the 
strongest,  most  sympathetic  personalities  we  can  find.  Our  problem  is 
where  to  find  them.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  there  are  far  too  few 
of  these  to  go  around.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  our  aspiring  college 
teachers  to  have  had  some  technical  training,  aside  from  experience — - 
not  too  much  training,  however — in  college  teaching,  and  likewise  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  administrative 
and  educational  problems  of  the  college.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  our 
graduate  schools,  which  are  expecting  us  to  take  their  products  and  put 
them  to  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  and  give  them  the  privilege  of 
assisting  in  working  out  our  systems,  should  not  see  to  it  that  each 
such  candidate  for  a  teaching  job  has  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
insight  into  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  college  administration  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  teacher's  responsibility. 

I  agree  that  we  have  been  too  reluctant  to  adopt  some  form  of 
supervision  of  teachers  in  our  colleges ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
have  been  given  so  much  free  rein  that  they  have  gotten  tangled  up 
in  it  and  that  more  observation  of  their  work  and  conference  with 
them  about  the  character  of  it  by  more  experienced  and  possibly  wiser 
administrative  officers  and  members  of  the  faculty  would  be  a  benefit 
to  them  and  a  benefit  to  their  students. 

I  do  not  accept  the  view,  however,  that  there  is  any  natural 
conflict  between  teaching  and  research.  I  believe  every  college  teacher 
should  aspire  to  be  a  producer  and  that  young  men  and  young  women 
get  more  inspiration  in  the  long  run  from  those  to  whom  their  subject 
is  a  growing  thing  and  to  whose  growth  they  are  contributing  than 
from  mere  lectures,  recitations,  discussion  leaders,  quiz  masters  about 
conventional  knowledge.  I  am  interested  in  teaching  by  research.  The 
college  teacher,  while  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  his  students,  enter- 
ing into  their  life  with  an  earnest  desire  to  help  them,  should  be  like- 
wise earnestly  devoted  to  his  subject,  thoroughly  informed  in  it,  trying 
to  develop  it,  and  endeavoring  to  make  his  students  see  the  beauty  in  it. 
Aecerjting  the  figure  of  speech  of  Mr.  Boynton's  conclusion,  it  seems 
to  me  that  chemistry  and  history,  economics  and  the  like,  are  great, 
beautiful  cathedrals  capable  of  developing  reverent,  devoted,  and  lovely 
souls.  And  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  a 
high  priest,  humbly  and  reverently  leading  our  young  men  and  young 
women  into  these  beautiful  temples  of  knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
Theodore  H.  Jack 

Not  being  prophets,  we  cannot  predict  with  assurance  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  this  occasion  nor  know  with  accuracy  the 
untold  possibilities  of  such  a  gathering  as  this.  The  mere  fact  that  so 
representative  a  group  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant endeavor  in  the  life  of  the  South  has  deemed  it  important  enough 
to  leave  the  firing  line  for  a  few  hours  to  attend  the  first  conference 
on  education  in  the  South  in  itself  testifies  in  unequivocal  fashion  to 
the  great  need  and  the  equally  great  opportunity. 

It  is  significant  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  is  to  every  one  here  present, 
that  this  gathering  has  been  called  together  by  the  president  and  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  that  it  assembles  in  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  aggressive  states  of  the  American  Union, 
and  that  it  essays  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  South  from  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  ancient  seats  of  sound  learning  in  our  southern  section. 
The  auspices  of  our  sessions,  therefore,  are  truly  propitious,  the  prom- 
ise beyond  the  understanding  of  even  the  wisest  of  you  illuminati.  No 
one  can  tell  the  influences  that  this  conference  may  exert  in  the  cause 
of  sound  learning  and  intelligent  citizenship  in  our  section. 

The  South  is  undoubtedly  advancing.  Many  careful  and  far-sighted 
observers  believe  and  say  that  the  greatest  promise  of  soundness,  of 
real  Americanism,  rests  now  in  what  the  South  will  do  during  the  next 
fifty  years.  When  an  army  is  on  the  advance,  it  is  a  vital  necessity 
that  all  sections  of  the  army  be  kept  in  contact.  That  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  function  of  this  conference.  It  is  to  be  a  liaison  group,  a  service 
of  communication.  From  this  gathering  must  go  those  who  on  the  front 
line — and  some  of  us  in  the  rear — will  aid  in  keeping  our  forces  of 
education  in  contact,  in  aiding  the  South  to  present  a  solid  front  to  the 
foes  of  ignorance,  of  lawlessness,  of  bad  citizenship,  in  carrying  the 
plans  of  battle  from  GHQ  to  the  remotest  soldier  in  the  battle-line 
of  progress.  It  is  to  such  a  task  that  we  here  and  now  dedicate  our- 
selves. 

We  are  concerned  this  afternoon  with  important  phases  in  this 
battle,  with  the  development  of  libraries,  the  power  houses  of  all  our 
educational  work;  with  adult  education,  the  problem  of  continuation, 
of  the  reaching  of  those  not  earlier  touched;  with  physical  training, 
without  which  our  whole  program  of  education  may  tend  to  become  but 
dust  and  ashes.  All  of  us  here  gathered  are  vitally  concerned  in  these 
problems,  and  to  our  aid  in  solving  them  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon 
session  will  bring  the  results  of  their  long  experience  and  sound  study. 


LIBRARY  CONDITIONS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Louis  R.  Wilson 

America  recognizes  the  modern  library  in  its  various  forms  as  one 
of  its  principal  educational  agencies.  In  this  paper  it  is  my  purpose 
to  place  the  library  movement  of  the  South  in  its  perspective,  to  sketch 
its  beginnings  in  the  nineties  and  its  growth  during  the  past  three 
decades,  to  measure  its  progress  in  the  light  of  national  standards,  and 
to  suggest  such  measures  as  may  increase  the  library's  effectiveness  as 
an  instrument  for  the  development  of  a  highly  complex  and  enlightened 
southern  civilization. 

I.  Southern  Library  Perspective 

The  limitation  of  time  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than 
outline  the  influences  which  have  affected  library  development  in  the 
South  and  leave  to  your  imagination  the  filling  out  of  the  picture.  The 
more  important  facts  to  be  considered  follow: 

1.  The  social  and  economic  ideas  of  the  South  from  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin  until  the  Civil  War  were  largely  aristocratic.  It  is 
only  since  1880  that  the  transition  from  the  private  school  and  private 
library  to  the  public  has  been  made  in  comprehensive  fashion. 

2.  The  South  has  been  predominantly  rural.  The  average  per 
cent  of  rural  population  for  the  United  States  is  45.6 ;  for  the  South  as 
a  whole  it  is  71.  In  Mississippi  it  rises  to  86.6;  in  Rhode  Island  it 
drops  to  2.5.  Until  very  recently  transportation  and  communication 
in  this  area  have  also  been  but  poorly  developed. 

3.  Of  the  total  population,  8,000,000  or  30  per  cent  are  negroes, 
for  whom  a  separate  system  of  institutions  has  to  be  provided. 

4.  The  South  did  not  regain  the  economic  status  which  it 
possessed  in  1860  until  1910.  Although  its  wealth  has  increased  very 
rapidly  since  1920,  its  per  capita  wealth  ranges  downward  from 
$2,350  in  Florida  to  $1,210  in  Mississippi.  The  average  for  the  nation 
is  $2,918. 

5.  The  South's  public  school  system  is  less  efficient  than  that  of 
other  sections.  In  spite  of  the  very  marked  recent  advances,  its  terms 
are  short  and  the  percentage  of  high  school  enrollment  to  elementary 
school  enrollment,  the  average  value  of  school  property,  and  the 
current  support  per  child  enrolled  are  low. 

6.  The  illiteracy  rate  of  the  South  is  high.  In  Louisiana  24.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  21  years  or  more  of  age  is  illiterate;  in 
Texas,  9.6;  in  the  nation  at  large,  7.1 ;  in  Iowa,  1.4. 

7.  Farm  tenancy  is  on  the  increase  in  the  South.  In  Florida  and 
Virginia  one  farm  out  of  every  four  is  cultivated  by  a  tenant;  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  two  out  of  every  five;  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  three  out  of  everv  five;  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
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two  out  of  every  three — a  fact  that  stares  every  reform  in  the  face  and 
paralyzes  every  forward  social  and  educational  movement. 

8.  The  South  from  Revolutionary  days,  particularly  from  recon- 
struction days,  has  been  reluctant  to  tax  itself.  The  average  per 
capita  tax  for  the  United  States  in  1925  was  $42.69.  That  of  the 
southern  states  ranged  downward  from  $46.20  in  Florida  to  $14.03  in 
Alabama. 

9.  Library  schools  and  effectively  organized  libraries  have  been 
lacking  to  serve  as  stimulating  centers  of  library  promotion,  and  the 
idea  still  prevails  in  the  South  that  anybody  is  competent  to  organize 
and  direct  a  library.  During  the  period  1890  to  1919  when  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  was  making  available  library  buildings,  provided 
communities  guaranteed  ten  per  cent  of  the  building  cost  for  annual 
operating  expenses,  the  South  was  not  financially  able  to  avail  itself 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  upon  those  terms 
buildings  which  would  have  become  centers  of  library  interest. 

10.  The  South  has  had  no  state-wide  or  section-wide  evangelism 
in  behalf  of  libraries  comparable  to  that  in  behalf  of  schools,  roads, 
health,  and  home  and  agricultural  improvement. 

II.    The  Beginning  of  the  Library  Movement 

Library  development  on  a  modern  basis  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  the  South  in  the  late  nineties.  From  an  article  which  I  contributed 
to  the  World's  Work  for  June,  1907,  I  quote  or  summarize  as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  .  .  .  there  was  no  clearly  defined,  well-organized  library 
movement  in  the  South.  The  free  public  library  .  .  .  was  scarcely  known. 

But  the  modern  library— school,  public,  college,  and  traveling— has,  since 
1896,  established  itself  as  an  institution  making  for  saner  life  and  broader 
culture. 

Po-sibly  the  most  notable  step  taken  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
rural  school  library.  In  North  Carolina  the  legislature  of  1901,  equipped,  with 
the  aid  of  funds  raised  by  the  districts  and  counties,  at  least  six  rural  school 
libraries  in  each  of  the  97  counties.  By  means  of  further  appropriations  in 
1903  and  1905,  the  number  of  libraries  in  each  county  was  increased  from  six 
to  eighteen,  and  in  June,  1906,  1400  of  these  libraries,  containing  125,000 
volumes  were  in  operation  in  the  state. 

By  1911  this  plan  of  school  library  development  had  progressed  to 
the  point  that  2,000,000  volumes  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  children 
in  southern  rural  schools. 

Public  libraries  were  referred  to  in  this  fashion: 

At  the  end  of  December,  1906,  twenty  thoroughly  equipped  Carnegie 
libraries,  representing  $537,000  in  buildings,  were  in  operation  in  Texas.  Since 
1897  Durham,  Raleigh,  Green>boro,  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  other  North 
Carolina  towns  .  .  .  have  established  public  libraries,  and  during  the  year 
1906  the  five  towns  just  named  recorded  loans  totaling  200,000  volumes  among 
25,000  borrowers.  In  1905-6,  Virginia  and  Arkansas  each  established  its  first 
three  public  libraries.  Within  the  past  six  months,  Atlanta  has  received  $30,000 
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for  two  additional  branch  libraries,  Louisville  $200,000  for  eight  similar  branch 
stations,  and  the  New  Orleans  library  is  just  finishing  its  $200,000  quarters. 

Of  college  libraries,  I  said  among  other  things: 

Since  1895  the  University  of  Virginia  has  expended  $60,000  on  its  library 
building  and  has  added  50,000  volumes  to  the  12,000  saved  from  the  disastrous 
fire.  In  North  Carolina,  Trinity  College  [now  Duke  University]  has  received 
a  splendid  $50,000  building  since  1899  and  has  increased  its  book  collection 
from  11,000  to  37,000  volumes.  In  September  of  the  present  year,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  will  house  its  collection  of  45,000  volumes  in  a  new  structure 
and  will  enjoy,  in  addition  to  its  present  revenues,  the  income  from  a  new 
$55,000  endowment  fund  for  books.  At  the  Universities  of  Georgia  and 
Louisiana,  $50,000  library  buildings  have  been  occupied  for  the  last  four 
years  and  material  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  collections.  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  have  each  added  one  or  more  college 
library  buildings  since  1905;  and  since  January  of  the  present  year,  Florida 
has  received  a  gift  of  $40,000  for  library  purposes  at  Stetson  University. 

Other  significant  evidences  of  the  dawning  of  a  general  library 
consciousness  were  to  be  seen  in  the  formation  in  seven  states  of  library 
associations,  the  voluntary  establishment  of  traveling  libraries  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  holding  of  inspirational  meetings  of 
the  American  Library  Association  at  Atlanta  in  1899  and  Asheville  in 
1907,  and  the  founding  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School  in  Atlanta  in 
1905. 

III.    Recent  Libraby  Achievement 

Growth  in  the  various  fields  of  library  activity  between  1907  and 
1928  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  School  Libraries.  The  most  significant  step  taken  in  the  devel- 
opment of  school  libraries  was  the  adoption  in  1927  of  a  set  of  library 
standards  for  the  high  schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  which  insure  effective  school 
library  service.  Requirements  for  special  library  rooms  and  equip- 
ment, adequate  book  funds,  trained  personnel,  increased  book  hold- 
ings, and  instruction  of  all  pupils  in  the  use  of  library  materials  now 
take  the  place  of  the  former  single  requirement  concerning  number  of 
volumes. 

Other  evidences  of  school  library  growth  are:  standards  not  quite 
so  high  as  those  adopted  by  the  Association  have  been  put  into  effect 
in  the  state  systems  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee;  provision  has  been  made  in  North  Carolina  for  accrediting 
library  courses  taken  by  teachers  for  certification  both  as  teachers  and 
as  public  school  librarians;  school  libraries  in  Virginia  contain  750,000 
volumes  and  are  supplemented  annually  by  means  of  a  book  fund  of 
$60,000;  Florida  has  recently  completed  a  survey  of  school  libraries; 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Education  has  established  a  school  library 
division ;  and  courses  for  school  librarians  have  been  provided  in 
summer  schools  and  otherwise  at  the  universities  of  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  George  Peabody  College, 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  other  institutions. 
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2.  Public  and  County  Libraries.  Remarkable  growth  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  library  field  since  1907.  The  new  public  library 
building  at  Houston,  Texas,  completed  in  1926,  cost  as  much  as  the 
twenty  Carnegie  libraries  which  were  erected  in  Texas  prior  to  1907; 
the  circulation  of  the  Charlotte  public  library  last  year  more  than 
doubled  that  of  the  five  largest  libraries  in  North  Carolina  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Birmingham  and  Mobile  recently  completed  buildings  cost- 
ing $750,000  and  $300,000  respectively.  Richmond,  for  many  years 
the  largest  city  in  America  without  a  public  library,  is  now  erecting  a 
$500,000  building  and  maintaining  an  effective  service.  The  popula- 
tions of  fifty  counties  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  South  have 
contracted  for  county  service  with  such  city  libraries  as  Houston,  Bir- 
mingham, Greenville,  Chattanooga,  and  Charlotte,  and  all  along  the 
line  per  capita  library  support  and  circulation  have  reached  higher 
levels. 

3.  College  Libraries.  Twelve  southern  university  libraries  spent 
the  following  amounts  in  1927-28  for  books,  periodicals,  and  bindings: 
Alabama,  $14,200;  Florida,  $17,113;  Georgia,  $6,350;  Louisiana, 
$17,600;  Mississippi,  $4,000;  North  Carolina,  $43,000;  Tennessee, 
$13,850;  Texas,  $35,000;  Tulane,  $17,623;  Vanderbilt,  $15,273; 
Duke,  $40,000;  Virginia  $11,070.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  book 
fund  of  any  one  of  these  institutions  except  Texas  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $5,000  prior  to  1907.  Within  the  past  two  years  new  buildings 
or  extensive  additions  have  been  provided  at  William  and  Mary,  East 
and  West  Teachers  Colleges  of  Tennessee,  Winthrop  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  Wesleyan  of  Georgia,  the  University  and 
College  for  Women  of  Florida.  New  buildings  occupied  within  the 
past  three  years  for  the  coordinate  college  at  Duke,  and  for  Louisiana 
State  and  Emory  have  cost  over  a  total  of  $1,000,000.  Sweet  Briar  has 
been  given  $185,000  for  a  new  building;  Alabama  College  for  Women, 
Mississippi  College  for  Women,  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  are 
actively  planning  extensive  plants.  The  University  of  Richmond  has 
announced  that  its  next  major  building  will  be  a  library  to  cost 
^500,000,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  now  completing  the 
first  unit  of  a  library  building  costing  $625,000,  its  book  collection 
having  increased  from  45,000  volumes  in  1907  to  200,000  in  1928. 

4.  Library  Commissions.  The  library  commission,  the  state  agency 
for  general  library  promotion  and  similar  in  that  respect  to  the  state 
department  of  public  instruction,  appeared  first  in  Georgia  in  1898, 
but  without  supporting  funds.  North  Carolina's  commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1909  with  an  annual  appropriation  for  promotional  services 
of  $1,500,  which  has  grown  to  $25,000.  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Miss- 
issippi have  established  commissions  within  the  past  three  years,  South 
Carolina  being  the  only  southern  state  now  without  such  an  agency. 

5.  Library  Associations.  Between  1897  and  1907  only  three  states 
had    failed    to    organize    library    associations ;     at     present     all     have 
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them,  and  all  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Library  Association.  In 
addition,  two  regional  groups  of  librarians  comprising  the  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern  Library  Associations  have  been  organized  and  have 
held  five  and  three  biennial  meetings,  respectively.  These  organizations 
bring  representatives  from  every  section  together  for  the  consideration 
of  every  phase  of  library  activity,  and  evidences  of  their  effectiveness 
are  to  be  found  in  heightened  morale,  in  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
missions in  Florida  and  Mississippi,  in  the  holding  of  district  meetings 
in  Tennessee,  Florida,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  in  a  state-wide 
campaign  now  beginning  in  North  Carolina  for  a  general  library 
movement,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  high  school  library  standards  spon- 
sored by  the  Southeastern  Library  Association,  and  in  the  recognition 
by  all  of  the  individual  associations  of  the  need  of  a  vigorous  library 
evangelism  in  every  state. 

6.  Library  Schools.  The  greatest  influence  for  library  advance- 
ment in  the  South  has  been  the  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Atlanta, 
now  affiliated  with  Emory  University.  For  twenty-three  years  it  has 
supplied,  in  a  large  measure,  the  trained  library  workers  for  our  col- 
lege and  public  libraries.  In  September  of  this  year  departments  of 
library  science  for  the  training  of  school  and  teacher  librarians  were 
begun  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  Peabody,  and  courses  in  library  subjects  are  regularly 
given  at  the  universities  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Tennessee,  at  Peabody,  Winthrop,  and  other  institutions.  A 
library  school  for  Negroes  has  been  established  at  Hampton  Institute 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  is  generously  supported  with  schol- 
arships by  the  General  Education  Board. 

7.  Work  with  Negroes.  The  establishment  of  the  Hampton 
Library  School  has  marked  the  beginning  of  effective  library  service 
for  Negroes.  Three  classes,  composed  largely  of  librarians  in  col- 
leges and  training  schools,  have  been  graduated  and  are  now  in  service. 
Through  the  Rosenwald  Fund  thirteen  southern  state  normal  schools 
have  been  assisted  in  securing  book  funds  ranging  from  $1,500  at 
Tuskegee  to  $8,000  at  Winston-Salem,  and  in  each  state  in  the  South 
a  limited  number  of  the  more  than  4,000  Rosenwald  schools  have 
secured  book  collections.  Plans  for  additions  to  the  library  buildings 
at  Hampton  and  Fisk  are  under  consideration,  and  supervision  of  the 
library  effort  of  Negro  schools  is  being  supplied  through  representa- 
tives of  state  departments  of  education  and  library  commissions.  An 
excellent  list  of  books  for  these  schools  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Hampton  Library  School  faculty,  and  some  experimental  library 
work  with  Negro  school  systems  has  been  done  by  the  public  libraries 
at  Greenville,  Charlotte,  Nashville,  and  other  cities. 

8.  Trained  Personnel.  In  1904,  when  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Association  was  organized,  only  three  of  the  thirty-one  charter  mem- 
bers  had   had  any  formal  library  training.   One   had  been  a   student 
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assistant  in  a  well-organized  northern  college  library  and  two  had  taken 
a  six  weeks'  summer  school  course  in  the  now  historic  library  summer 
school  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  Today,  training  for  one  or  two 
years  after  college  graduation  is  the  rule  and  is  generally  recognized 
as  indispensable  for  effective  library  service. 

IV.    Attainment  is  Below  National  Standards 

As  a  result  of  numerous  studies  and  public  statements  concerning 
the  status  of  public  education  in  the  South,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that,  while  progress  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous  since  1920,  even 
yet  southern  attainment  is  not  up  to  national  standards.  Terms  are  not 
as  long,  teachers  have  not  as  a  rule  been  as  well  trained  or  well  paid, 
and  the  amount  spent  per  pupil  has  not  been  as  high  as  elsewhere. 
Colleges  and  universities  also  have  not  received  as  adequate  support 
as  similar  institutions  in  other  sections.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  has 
not  been  generally  recognized  or  considered  a  matter  of  significance 
that  attainment  in  the  library  field  has  not  been  on  as  high  a  level 
as  that  of  the  school. 

Judged  by  national  standards,  in  spite  of  its  advance,  the  library 
in  the  South  is  strikingly  deficient  as  follows:  71  per  cent  of  the 
South's  population  is  entirely  without  public  library  facilities.  The 
per  cent  for  the  country  at  large  is  43.  In  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia library  facilities  are  available  to  every  community.  The  average 
per  capita  expenditure  for  public  library  service  for  the  nation  is  $.33; 
for  California  $1.08.  In  the  South  it  ranges  downward  from  .18 
in  Florida  to  .04  in  North  Carolina,  and  .02  in  Mississippi. 
The  average  number  of  public  library  volumes  per  inhabitant  for  the 
county  is  .62,  for  Massachusetts  2.22,  for  North  Carolina  and  Arkan- 
sas .06  each.  The  number  of  books  in  college  and  university  libraries 
in  Connecticut  is  eight  times  greater  than  in  North  Carolina, and  twenty 
times  greater  than  in  Arkansas.  Forty-six  of  the  58  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia have  county  libraries  with  book  truck  or  deposit  station  service 
to  every  community,  school,  and  individual.  The  entire  South  has 
only  50  counties  with  library  service,  and  in  these  it  is  limited  in  the 
main  to  schools  and  such  individuals  as  come  to  the  library  itself.  New 
Hampshire  has  a  bookstore  to  every  6,421  people.  The  average  for  the 
nation  is  one  to  every  18,502.  In  North  Carolina  there  is  one  to  every 
40,611.  In  Alabama  one  to  71,156. 

And  finally,  in  this  connection,  the  South  is  almost  completely 
lacking,  except  at  one  or  two  of  its  largest  public  and  university 
libraries,  in  the  bibliographical  materials  and  publications  of  learned 
and  scientific  societies  on  which  graduate  work  and  investigation  are 
founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  adequate  bibliographical  apparatus 
is  to  be  found  below  a  line  drawn  through  Washington  and  St.  Louis. 
In  this  respect  the  southern  scholar,  unlike  his  contemporary  in  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  West  and  Far  West,  suffers  a  serious  handicap 
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which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  expenditure  of  funds  far  in  excess 
of  those  now  being  devoted  to  bibliographical  and  reference  materials. 

V.    Library  Objectives 

If  the  South  is  to  have  library  service  in  full  measure,  it  must 
strive  for  the  following  objectives: 

1.  It  must  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  library 
as  an  institution  in  its  various  forms.  At  present  it  has  not  come  to  it. 
Its  school  and  college  leaders  must  lift  their  eyes  from  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  administration  and  see  how  effectively  it  is  being  used  in  other 
sections  as  a  primary  agency  in  all  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  For  the  pupil  in  the  school  and  the  student  in  the  college 
and  university  the  library  must  afford  the  means  of  study  and  investi- 
gation. It  must  largely  take  the  place  of  the  textbook  and  the  lecture 
both  as  a  method  of  study  and  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  and  ability  to  understand  materials 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources  must  be  recognized  as  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  acquisition  of  mere  ability  to  read.  The  librarian 
must  be  conceived  of  not  merely  as  a  person  skilled  in  the  techni- 
calities of  cataloguing  and  classification  and  circulation  of  books,  but 
rather  as  a  teacher  who  teaches  through  the  use  of  books  and  other 
library  materials.  And  the  use  of  the  library  must  be  thought  of  as 
important  not  only  to  the  pupil  in  school  or  college,  but  to  every  one 
as  an  after-school  institution  to  the  end  of  life.  Education  is  a  life-long 
process,  and  as  the  South  wins  greater  economic  independence  and 
leisure  it  will  be  tragic  if  it  does  not  bring  to  bear  upon  its  thinking 
and  living  all  that  the  library  has  to  offer  of  fineness  and  power. 

2.  The  South  must  develop  to  the  utmost  the  county  library  as 
its  most  effective  agency  for  public  library  service.  The  county  library 
in  California  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradventure  of  doubt  that 
it  is  ideally  fitted  for  providing  full  service  for  rural,  agricultural 
communities  such  as  constitute  almost  the  entire  South.  A  strong,  cen- 
tral, tax-supported  free  library  in  the  county  seat  or  principal  town 
should  be  charged  with  all  the  professional,  technical,  and  mechanical 
processes  of  library  procedure,  and  in  complete  cooperation  with 
schools — both  city  and  county  and  white  and  colored — should  utilize 
branches,  schools,  deposit  stations,  book  wagons,  book  post,  and  all 
other  means  which  experience  has  demonstrated  as  best  in  making  ser- 
vice effective  to  every  one. 

3.  The  South  must  make  provision  for  the  training  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  effective  library  administrators  and  leaders.  Of  the  21 
library  schools  of  the  country  which  have  graduated  over  4500  students, 
only  two  are  located  in  the  South — one  for  whites  at  Atlanta,  which 
has  graduated  approximately  225  students,  and  one  for  Negroes  at 
Hampton,  which  has  graduated  approximately  25  students.  If  schools 
of  education  and  law  in  the  South  are  necessary  for  the  training  of 
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teachers  and  lawyers,  it  is  equally  true  that  adequately  staffed  and 
equipped  library  schools  should  be  established  on  the  campuses  of 
three  or  four  of  the  major  universities  of  the  South  for  the  training 
of  university,  college,  and  public  librarians,  and  that  adequate  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  training  of  teacher-librarians  through 
teachers'  colleges  and  summer  schools.  This  constitutes  the  most  effect- 
ive opportunity  the  South  can  avail  itself  of  for  the  development  of  a 
vitally  functioning  library  system. 

4.  The  day  has  come  in  the  South  for  state  aid  for  the  promotion 
of  library  service.  This,  in  most  limited  fashion,  has  been  supplied 
through  library  commissions  and  book  funds  for  schools.  But  these 
promoting  agencies  should  have  available  stimulating  funds  exactly 
as  have  the  state  departments  of  education,  and  agriculture,  and  public 
health.  The  amounts  available  to  the  commissions — $5,000  to  $10,000 
in  the  majority  of  cases — are  utterly  inadequate  when  compared  with 
the  proportions  and  importance  of  the  task,  or  the  achievement  of 
California  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state  enjoys  the 
use  of  librarv  facilities  provided  through  a  per  capita  librarv  fund  of 
$1.08. 

5.  In  conclusion,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  South  devote  itself 
to  an  evangelism  in  behalf  of  libraries  that  measure  up  to  the  best 
national  standards  in  the  same  fashion  it  has  to  the  evangelism  in 
behalf  of  schools,  roads,  health,  and  agriculture.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  libraries  alone  gird  themselves  to  this  task,  but  rather  that  the 
public  as  a  whole  strive  for  these  objectives  as  it  has  in  these  other 
instances.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves,  if  I  may  take  an  illus- 
tration from  North  Carolina,  that  the  hands  of  Aycock,  Mclver, 
Alderman  and  Joyner,  Holmes  and  Page,  Lewis  and  Rankin,  and 
Patterson  and  Graham  have  been  upheld  in  their  respective  fields  by 
men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  life,  and  that  the  development 
which  has  been  achieved  in  education,  in  transportation,  in  health,  and 
in  agriculture  has  been  because  these  subjects  were  vividly  conceived, 
were  carefully  wrought  out  into  plans,  and  were  proclaimed  and  fought 
for  on  a  thousand  platforms. 


ADULT  EDUCATION 
John  D.  Willard 

No  one  has  yet  defined  adult  education  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
others.  Most  of  the  definitions  are  by  exclusion  rather  than  by  inclusion. 
The  British  concept,  for  instance,  does  not  include  the  belated  elemen- 
tary education  of  adults  nor  any  phase  of  vocational  education;  it  is 
wholly  a  leisure-time  enterprise.  In  the  United  States  the  present 
inclination  is  toward  the  inclusive  rather  than  the  exclusive.  Thus  far 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education  has  not  accepted  any 
definition  as  a  standard  and  prefers  to  let  one  crystallize  from  experi- 
ments and  experience.  Nevertheless  the  question  "What  is  adult  educa- 
tion?" is  constantly  asked,  and  those  engaged  in  adult  education  must 
reply  as  best  they  can.  I  have  usually  answered  the  query  with  the 
statement  that  any  purposeful  and  systematic  effort  by  the  student  for 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  or  appreciation  is  adult  education. 
This,  you  will  observe,  is  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive ;  it  admits 
many  activities  whose  major  purpose  is  the  enhancement  of  skill  and 
of  earning  power;  it  includes  the  effort  of  solitary  students  without 
instructor  or  class  contact;  it  includes,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  range 
of  formal  extension  activities.  The  cardinal  requirements  for  the  stu- 
dent are  normal  mentality,  purpose,  and  systematic  effort  to  progress 
from  wherever  he  now  is  to  the  achievement  of  something  better.  There 
are  no  prerequisites  for  admission  to  adult  education,  which,  happily, 
can  begin  at  any  time  of  adult  life  up  to  senility,  with  any  degree  of 
mentality  above  the  moron  and  on  any  existing  basis  of  prior  education 
or  the  lack  of  it. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  when  a  person  becomes  an  adult. 
For  instance,  Mr.  John  P.  Frey  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
asked  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  whether  he  was  an  adult  when,  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  began 
to  earn  his  own  living.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  will  say  that 
when  a  normal  person  ceases  his  formal,  in-school  education,  his  adult 
education  should  begin.  But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  leave 
school  consider  their  education  completed.  A  study  of  nearly  three 
thousand  adult  students  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  showed  that,  on  the 
average,  eleven  years  elapsed  between  the  time  when  they  left  school 
and  the  time  when  they  again  took  up  systematic  study.  It  is  further 
significant  that  these  were  years  of  the  greatest  learning  facility, 
although  Dr.  Thorndike's  studies  give  much  comfort  to  those  of  mature 
years  who  still  desire  intellectual  growth.  Contempt  for  further  educa- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  tragic  at  a  time  when  the  contributions  of 
science  make  textbooks  out  of  date  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the 
press,  when  the  citizen  meets  problems  more  complex  and  changing 
than  any  his  father  knew,  when  myriad  interests  are  to  be  found  and 
satisfactions  are  to  be  achieved  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  effort  of 
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knowing.  Truly  no  man  in  this  age  can  ever  complete  his  education, 
nor  is  he  reasonably  well  educated  unless  he  is  constantly  and  currently 
educated. 

If  we  accept  the  foregoing  concept  of  adult  education  as  valid,  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  it  should  be  coincident  with  the  sane, 
out-of-school  population  above  the  minimum  school  age.  Unhappily, 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  population  is  really  engaged  in  continuing 
education.  Many — far  too  many — who  have  native  ability  to  learn 
accommodate  themselves  to  routines  which  give  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  are  quite  content  to  be  undisturbed  in  these  routines  as 
long  as  the  physical  wants  of  life  are  met.  Others,  through  a  belief  in 
the  sufficiency  of  school  education,  enter  life  with  confidence  that  their 
equipment  is  complete  and  permanent — only  to  learn,  after  years  of 
unsatisfied  yearning,  that  continued  study  is  the  price  of  the  satis- 
factions which  they  crave.  Too  often  the  remoteness  of  facilities  for 
study  is  a  discouragement  that  dooms  them  to  growing  inertness  and 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  routine.  Still  others  have  accepted  family 
obligations  and  standards  of  conduct  which  impose  upon  them  economic 
burdens  so  serious  that  neither  time  nor  strength  is  left  for  the  learning 
process. 

Yet  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  1925,  when  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education  was  organized,  there  were 
150,000  students  in  university  extension  courses;  800,000  in  night 
schools  for  adults;  250,000  in  classes  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Y.  M.  H.  A.,  and  K.C.;  and  2,500.000  in  private  correspondence 
schools — easily  five  times  as  many  adults  under  formal  instruction  as 
were  in  residence  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  combined.  Current  statistics  are  not  available  but  the  number 
has  increased  enormously.  Just  beyond  this  group  are  the  millions 
reached  annually  by  the  Smith-Lever  sj'stem  of  extension  education  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  part  of  whose  work  approaches  the 
formal  and  classroom  type  though  much  of  it  has  pioneered  in  the 
newer  pedagogy  by  building,  through  demonstration  and  test,  upon 
the  immediate  and  compelling  interests  of  farmers  and  homemakers. 
Add  the  millions  of  members  of  women's  clubs,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, community  clubs,  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  church  auxiliaries, 
the  chautauqua,  and  other  organizations  whose  programs  contain  cul- 
tural elements  well  within  our  definition;  add  those  systematic  readers 
who  use  the  libraries  purposefully,  and  the  field  of  adult  education  is 
staggering  in  its  immensity,  challenging  in  its  opportunity,  and  appal- 
ling in  the  frequent  failure  of  fine  purpose  and  sincere  effort  to  achieve 
the  satisfactions  the  students  crave. 

Before  considering  the  contributions  that  colleges  and  schools  in 
the  South  can  make  to  the  adults  of  the  South,  let  us  review  some 
generalities  which  apply  here  as  elsewhere.  Opportunity  for  formal 
adult  education  is  greatest  under  the  eaves  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning    and   in    cities    of    considerable    population.    It    diminishes    as 
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the  distance  from  universities  and  colleges  becomes  greater  and  as  the 
population  unit  becomes  smaller.  The  cost  of  formal  adult  education 
above  elementary  subjects  is  now  prohibitive  for  small  communities 
distant  from  colleges ;  indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  university 
extension  classes  in  cultural  subjects  can  ever  be  provided  in  open- 
country  communities  and  small  villages.  Furthermore,  the  Smith-Lever 
system  of  free  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  has  created 
an  attitude  which  militates  against  willingness  on  the  part  of  rural 
people  to  pay  for  education  of  other  types. 

The  cities  and  larger  towns  have  much  more  of  immediate  resource 
upon  which  to  draw  for  adult  education.  Libraries  are  better;  schools 
have  larger  and  more  diversified  staffs ;  classes  large  enough  to  finance 
the  teaching  of  advanced  subjects  are  more  easily  organized;  the 
number  of  educated  people  who  can  take  leadership  of  informal  study 
groups  is  greater.  Industrial  corporations  can  and  do  promote  a  wide 
range  of  study. 

The  problem  of  rural  adult  education  is  different,  and  much  of  the 
South  is  essentially  rural.  Although  formal  adult  education  is  at 
present  beyond  the  reach  of  most  rural  people,  this  is  not  true  of  the 
informal.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  rural  organizations  have 
some  cultural  elements  in  their  programs,  even  though  the  avowed 
major  interests  of  the  organizations  lie  in  other  fields.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  educational  activities  of  these  organizations,  culture  would 
all  but  perish  from  rural  America.  It  is  significant  that  the  craving 
for  culture  is  powerful  enough  to  show  itself  in  this  form,  even  under 
very  adverse  conditions. 

Coincident  in  time  with  increasing  interest  in  adult  education  is 
the  nation-wide  movement  for  community  organization.  The  simpler 
primary  groups — the  family  and  the  neighborhood — are  no  longer  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  people.  Neighborhood  consciousness  has 
yielded  to  special-interest  consciousness.  The  new  groupings,  based 
on  much  larger  areas,  focus  on  special  interests.  Even  the  rural  family 
is  no  longer  the  self-sufficient  institution  that  it  once  was.  Rural  people 
are  aware  that  community  life  has  become  disorganized  and  seek  to 
reestablish  community  effectiveness  by  conscious  effort  for  community 
organization.  Such  organization  usually  takes  the  form  either  of  a 
physical  community  center  which  serves  the  various  interest-groups, 
or  of  a  community  council  or  federation  of  the  interest-groups. 

Two  public  institutions,  the  library  and  the  public  school,  can  do 
much  for  rural  as  well  as  for  urban  adult  education.  Illiteracy  is  being 
overcome  through  public  school  effort.  The  consolidated  school  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  serve  adult  educational  needs  if  it  is  planned 
with  this  in  view.  The  farther  west  and  south  one  goes,  the  more  is  the 
opportunity  being  recognized,  both  in  planning  the  school  plant  as 
a  center  of  community  life  and  in  selecting  the  teaching  staff.  A  well- 
trained  high  school  staff,  not  overburdened  with  day-time  teaching 
can  give  much  to  the  cultural  enrichment  of  life  for  adults — sometimes 
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in  formal  classes,  sometimes  by  leading  discussion  groups,  sometimes 
by  counsel  and  stimulation  of  community  programs.  Their  success  will 
depend  on  their  understanding  of  adult  psychology  and  ability  to 
modify  or  abandon  the  classroom  technique,  if  necessary,  to  make 
adaptation  for  adult  minds. 

The  public  library  is  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  present.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  rural  people  in  the  United  States  have  no  access  to 
local  libraries;  1,135  counties  in  the  United  States  have  no  libraries 
within  their  borders.  It  can  be  asserted  that  any  broad  cultural  devel- 
opment is  impossible  without  books  and  that  books  in  adequate  supply 
can  come  to  the  majority  only  through  library  service.  The  experience 
of  ten  years  is  convincing  that  the  county  library  system  is  the  most 
practical  means  of  bringing  books  and  people  together.  It  matters  not 
that  there  are  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  county  libraries  now:  new 
ones  appear  each  month,  the  technique  of  providing  them  is  improving, 
and  it  is  time  for  all  who  have  rural  culture  at  heart  to  undertake 
vigorous  promotion  of  interest  in  this  comprehensive  plan  of  library 
service. 

I  therefore  venture  the  conclusion  that  the  adult  education  oppor- 
tunity for  rural  America  lies  in  strengthening  the  contributions  of 
the  public  library,  the  consolidated  school,  and  the  rural  voluntary 
organizations.  Churches  and  their  auxiliary  societies,  parent-teacher 
associations,  women's  clubs,  community  clubs,  little  theatres,  com- 
munity orchestras,  bands,  and  choruses,  the  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  luncheon  clubs,  the  extension  services  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics^  even  cooperative  exchanges,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations, can  stimulate  in  the  communities  which  they  serve  a  culture 
more  indigenous,  more  truly  self-expressive,  and  therefore  more  real, 
than  is  possible  in  rnany  urban  communities  whose  people  have 
abundant  opportunity  for  mercenary  entertainment  and  more  tempta- 
tion toward  the  abandonment  of  original  or  individual  thinking. 

The  institutions  of  formal  education  must,  during  the  years  of 
childhood  and  youth,  lay  the  foundation  for  adult  education.  If  during 
resident  student  days  our  youth  acquire  sound  thinking  processes  and 
a  love  of  learning,  the  peril  of  stagnation  upon  leaving  school  is  much 
reduced.  The  cartoon  is  often  closer  to  reality  than  we  are  willing  to 
admit ;  and  cartoons  of  unwilling  scholars,  progressing  only  by  the 
effort  of  the  teacher,  welcoming  only  the  vacation  and  detesting  the 
school  processes,  have  been  altogether  too  much  the  rule.  The  fact 
that  the  inspiring  teacher  is  conspicuous  bears  unwelcome  evidence 
that  the  uninspiring  teacher  is  too  much  the  rule.  Leaders  in  education 
have  long  recognized  this.  Indeed,  experimentation  of  present-day 
schools  in  the  effort  to  enliven  the  teaching  process  and  to  get  spon- 
taneous participation  by  the  student  is  prophetic  of  better  times. 
Stated  in  the  negative,  a  failure  of  institutions  to  engender  in  the 
average  student  a  craving  for  more  learning  means  for  many  thousands 
a  termination  of  the  worth-while  learning  process  as  soon  as  school 
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is  left  behind;  it  means  for  others  a  period  of  stagnation  and  a  more 
difficult  problem  of  new  approach  to  adult  education.  Stated  in  the 
positive,  creation  by  educational  institutions  of  a  love  of  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  satisfaction  in  the  process 
of  collecting  evidence  and  thinking  to  sound  conclusions,  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  the  majority  of  students  which  will  insure  continuing  edu- 
cation throughout  life.  This  applies  to  the  entire  range  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  university. 

If  it  is  true  that  for  the  great  majority  the  informal  processes  of 
education  are  the  only  hope,  it  behooves  all  educational  institutions 
to  appraise  the  contributions  they  are  making  or  might  make  to  adults 
who  cannot  come  into  their  formal  classes.  First  among  these  is  teacher 
training.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  many  impossible  teachers  will 
reach  our  schools  to  deaden  the  curiosity  of  our  youth.  It  is  possible 
to  reduce  the  percentage.  It  is  also  possible  to  give  the  average  teacher 
a  much  better  understanding  of  education  as  a  life-long  process,  and 
much  more  encouragement  to  teach  with  this  in  view.  No  small  part  of 
the  collegiate  opportunity  is  in  providing  means  for  continued  intel- 
lectual growth  and  vitality  of  teachers  themselves.  A  teacher  who  has 
stopped  growing  can  induce  little  growth  by  students. 

The  training  of  lay  leaders  is  a  field  hardly  touched  by  our  colleges 
today.  Objection  will  be  raised  at  this  point  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
has  yet  devised  a  flawless  method  of  selecting  the  leaders  who  shall  be 
trained;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  some  fields  of  extension 
effort,  particularly  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  the  process  has 
been  developed  far  enough  to  insure  a  high  percentage  of  effective 
volunteer  leaders  who  become  responsible  for  local  group  study.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  fields  of  discussion — technique,  drama,  and  music — the 
institutions  can  make  many  and  real  contributions  through  special 
training  schools  and  conferences.  The  discussion  method  of  self-edu- 
cation is  under  observation  by  many  agencies.  It  is  already  evident 
that  the  quality  of  discussion  and  the  achievement  through  discussion 
have  improved,  even  though  we  recall  the  comment  of  Dr.  Everett 
Dean  Martin  to  the  effect  that  groups  of  uninformed  people  talking 
nonsense  should  not  be  considered  as  engaged  in  mutual  education.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  effort,  it  will  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  possibilities  of  the  discussion  method  for  the  average  group, 
and  such  demonstration  depends  upon  some  training  for  discussion 
leaders.  A  part  of  such  training  will  doubtless  be  done  on  the  college 
campus  and  a  part  must  be  done  at  other  convenient  centers.  Likewise, 
if  community  drama  and  music  are  to  bulk  as  large  in  the  cultural 
self-expression  of  peoples  as  they  now  promise  to  do,  the  educational 
institutions  must  give  thought  to  training  schools  for  amateur  directors 
of  community  drama  and  amateur  leaders  of  community  orchestras, 
bands,  and  choruses. 

Another  field  of  service  which  colleges  are  already  entering  is  that 
of  counseling  and  guiding  community  organizations.   Several  colleges 
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already  employ  extension  specialists  in  rural  organization.  Many  more 
give  such  service  through  members  of  teaching  and  research  staffs. 
Some  institutions  have  gone  so  far  as  to  develop  standard  techniques 
of  community  organization  and  score-cards  by  which  communities  can 
diagnose  their  own  needs  in  order  to  plan  future  development.  More 
than  three  hundred  communities  in  West  Virginia  have  made  such 
studies  and  by  purposeful  effort  have  raised  their  scores.  Adult  educa- 
tion is  now  finding  a  place  in  these  score-cards.  One  prepared  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  for  communities  of  two  thousand  to  twenty-five 
thousand  population,  gives  two  pages  to  cultural  environment  and 
adult  education,  the  first  score-card  to  recognize  clearly  that  a  com- 
munity is  incomplete  unless  provision  is  made  for  the  intellectual 
growth  of  adults. 

Universities  and  colleges  can  aid  communities  in  making  self- 
studies  better  than  any  other  agency.  They  must  be  ready  to  give 
further  counsel  when  communities  set  about  the  task  of  strengthening 
their  weaker  phases,  always  remembering  that  a  program  superimposed 
by  an  outside  agency  can  never  be  as  valuable  as  a  program  evolved 
within  and  by  the  community. 

The  services  of  universities  and  colleges  through  lectures,  extension 
classes,  radio,  correspondence  courses,  and  library  extension  will 
increase.  Considering  adult  education  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
it  is  evident  that  the  formal  phases  have  been  given  much  more 
thought  and  have  made  much  more  progress  than  have  the  informal. 
For  this  reason  I  have  stressed  the  informal. 

But  you  are  interested  to  know  how  the  educational  institutions 
can  further  attack  this  problem.  There  is  no  standard  technique  of 
approach.  Many  institutions  are  experimenting,  and  each  plan  has 
something  original.  In  the  field  of  national  organization  we  need  most 
of  all  a  clearing  house  for  experiments  and  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education  is  undertaking  this  function.  In  the  states  we 
need  appraisal  of  all  educational  resources  of  institutions  and  depart- 
ments as  a  basis  for  coordinating  effort  so  that  when  the  county  and 
community  are  reached  there  will  be  neither  competition  of  agencies 
nor  failure  of  agencies  to  cooperate  in  a  unified  program.  We  need 
careful  soAving  of  the  seed  of  interest,  so  that  out  of  counties  and 
communities  will  come  requests  to  the  educational  agencies  for  assist- 
ance. Then  we  need  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  how  much 
development  can  be  made  by  county  and  community  forces  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance  from  outside  agencies.  This  is  the  crucial  point 
in  the  program.  There  is  no  doubt  that  institutions  can  show  startling 
results  by  concentrating  much  help  in  very  small  areas,  but  such  effort 
proves  nothing  and  leaves  the  great  majority  of  the  people  untouched. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  demonstration  succeeds  chiefly  by  the  develop- 
ment of  local  leadership  and  resource,  with  no  more  assistance  from 
educational  institutions  than  can  be  given  to  the  majority  of  other 
communities,  the  door  is  opened  for  widespread  development. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  of  service  to  illustrate  one  method  of  approach 
to  a  county,  remembering  that  this  is  but  one  method  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  one.  A  representative  of  the  state  college  in  a  north- 
central  state  asked  the  county  agricultural  agent  to  invite  three  to 
five  interested  people  to  participate  in  a  preliminary  conference  on 
adult  education.  These  people  were  selected  for  their  standing  in  the 
community  and  their  interest  in  things  cultural.  When  possibilities  had 
been  discussed  with  them  they  sponsored  the  calling  of  a  conference 
on  adult  education  to  which  were  invited  leaders  of  all  county-wide 
organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies  which  had  or  might  have  an 
educational  content  in  their  programs.  A  wide  range  of  possibilities 
was  presented  to  this  group,  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  a  report  on 
what  had  been  achieved  by  communities  elsewhere.  The  representative 
of  each  organization  then  reported  briefly  on  what  the  organization 
was  doing  in  the  field  of  education.  An  executive  committee  was 
appointed  with  instructions  to  study  the  county's  need  more  carefully 
and  take  whatever  next  steps  seemed  best.  This  committee  decided  on 
a  study  of  reading  habits  and  of  library  facilities  as  the  first  step. 
With  the  help  of  the  county  agricultural  agent,  questionnaires  were 
circulated  among  members  of  extension  groups  in  home  economics. 
The  state  library  extension  director  cooperated  with  the  county  school 
commissioner  in  a  study  of  the  two  public  libraries,  the  four  high 
school  libraries,  and  every  sixth  district  school  library,  twenty-one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  the  county  being  visited.  Reports 
of  these  studies  were  so  convincing  that  within  four  months  the  county 
board  made  its  first  appropriation  for  a  county  library.  While  this 
was  the  first  large  effort  by  the  committee,  results  began  to  show  in 
the  form  of  better  offerings  in  parent-teacher  and  women's  club  pro- 
grams, and  in  the  support  of  extension  classes  and  lecture  courses. 
The  significant  thing  in  the  experiment  is  not  the  fact  that  the  library 
came  so  soon — perilously  soon — but  that  it  came  through  the  efforts  of 
people  in  the  county.  Many  other  results  could  be  forced  by  a  little 
effort,  but  the  sponsors  of  the  movement  preferred  that  whatever  hap- 
pened should  be  by  the  desire  and  effort  of  the  people  in  the  county. 

Variants  of  this  method  are  being  tried  in  other  states.  The  same 
essential  approach  holds  good  for  an  urban  community ;  it  is  substan- 
tially the  approach  that  was  made  in  Chicago  and  in  Detroit.  But 
all  are  based  on  the  ideal  of  a  program  determined  by  the  community 
and  executed  by  the  community  rather  than  by  the  cooperating  state 
educational  agencies. 

Lest  this  seem  too  remote  from  the  problems  which  you  face,  I 
suggest  a  tentative  program  for  the  various  southern  states — a  program 
which  I  hope  you  will  pick  to  shreds  and  replace  with  a  better  one. 
It  involves  several  steps: 

I.     Conference  in  each  state  of  all  state-wide  agencies  and  the 
collegiate  institutions  on  the  subject  of  adult  education, 
in  order  to  learn: 
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a.  What  the  various  agencies  and  institutions  are  now  doing 
in  adult  education. 

b.  The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  greatest  immediate 
need  and  opportunity  in  adult  education. 

c.  What  each  agency  is  willing  and  able  to  sponsor  in  the 
way  of  experiment  and  demonstration,  with  specific  allo- 
cation of  such  experiments. 

II.  Experiment  in  selected  counties  and  communities  to  discover 
how  much  of  an  adult  education  program  the  local  leadership 
and  initiative  will  develop  with  a  minimum  of  help  from  the 
institutions. 

III.  A  clearing-house  in  each  state  through  which  the  institutions 
will  be  currently  informed  on  all  progress  in  adult  education 
experiments. 

IV.  A  report  and  discussion  on  adult  education  at  each  annual 
conference  in  Chapel  Hill  in  which  experiences  will  be 
compared. 

If  the  educators  of  the  South  will  carry  out  some  such  program  or 
— hopefully — one  much  better,  they  will  not  only  advance  the  culture 
and  plane  of  life  in  their  various  states,  but  they  will  set  a  pace  that 
will  challenge  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
A.  D.  Browne 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  life  is  that  the  things  which  are  most 
worth  having  frequently  receive  the  least  recognition.  It  is  so  in 
education. 

In  listing  the  cardinal  objectives  of  education  a  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  every  leader  of  any  importance 
place  physical  welfare  and  health  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The  claim  is 
frequently  made  that  an  individual's  intellectual  power  and  his  social 
and  spiritual  outlook  on  life  are  dependent  on  his  physical  health.  And 
yet  the  race  has  gone  serenely  on  its  way,  decade  after  decade — with 
an  occasional  exception,  to  be  sure,  but  generally  speaking — ignoring 
this  point  of  view  and  without  providing  a  systematic  and  adequate 
means  for  the  achievement  and  conservation  of  health. 

The  past  five  thousand  years  have  seen  the  span  of  life  increased 
from  twenty-three  to  fifty-eight  years.  It  has  been  increased  twenty 
years  during  the  past  thirty-five.  It  is  only  through  education,  espe- 
cially education  of  the  youth,  that  we  can  expect  to  make  much  prog- 
ress in  increasing  the  span  of  life. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  public  to 
insist  upon  a  thorough-going  program  of  physical  education.  One  of 
these  is  the  ancient  conception  that  health  is  a  gift,  divinely  bestowed 
by  the  gods.  It  came  without  the  asking.  It  was  presented  without 
special  effort.  The  strong  man  was  the  leader  and  the  hero,  and  the 
weak  one  was  the  vassal  and  the  outcast. 

Another  reason  why  physical  education  has  found  it  so  difficult  to 
establish  itself  as  a  part  of  the  recognized  educational  program  is  that 
it  consisted  at  first  almost  entirely  of  formal  drills  and  calisthenics, 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  German  and  Swedish  systems,  and  a 
little  later  of  games  whose  chief  purpose  was  the  entertainment  of 
spectators.  It  was  a  method  or  point  of  view,  an  incident  in  one's 
experience,  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  subject.  One  could 
learn  to  do  many  pleasant  things  with  ability  and  skill.  He  could  go 
through  drills  with  a  great  deal  of  precision  and  he  could  become 
expert  in  games.  But  these  things,  although  they  were  valuable  in 
themselves  and  improved  the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual  in 
many  ways,  were  so  different  in  character  from  the  things  that  were 
usually  taught  in  schools  that  no  one  looked  upon  them  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  legitimate  program  of  education. 

Another  reason  why  physical  education  remained  an  academic  out- 
cast was  that  there  were  no  competent  teachers.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  persons  who  were  exponents  of  some  system,  and  there  were 
those  who  were  expert  in  certain  games.  They  were  big-muscle  teach- 
ers. They  knew  how  to  develop  the  biceps  or  increase  chest  measure- 
ment or  promote  an  athletic  contest  for  the  spectator ;  but  they  knew 
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nothing  of  the  relationship  of  muscles  to  the  general  health  of  the 
individual  and  to  physical  wellbeing,  and  they  generally  knew  less 
about  teaching. 

Another  reason  why  physical  education  has  not  received  recognition 
is  the  fact  that  those  who  are  already  entrenched  in  education  have 
seldom  extended  a  welcoming  hand  to  a  new  subject.  Every  new 
subject  has  had  to  knock  long  and  loud  at  the  door  in  order  to  gain 
admittance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said  that  the  conservative 
attitude  of  the  advocates  of  the  established  studies  in  the  long  run 
had  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  effect.  It  has  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  many  Utopian  schemes  and  the  foisting  of  many  so-called  reforms 
upon  the  school.  It  has  forced  every  new  subject  to  prove  its  case,  to 
demonstrate  its  value,  and  to  recognize  its  materials  before  it  secured 
its  admission.  Prejudice,  superstition,  the  rural  character  of  our  social 
life,  the  absence  of  subject  matter,  the  incompetency  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  tradition  have  all,  in  one  way  or  another  and  at  one  time  or 
another,  played  a  part  in  preventing  physical  education  from  being 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  general  education. 

All  of  these  factors  have  been  present  in  the  southern  states.  Here 
physical  education  is  developing  very  slowly.  In  the  northern  states 
the*  German  and  Swedish  systems  struggled  for  dominance  for  a  good 
many  years.  Then  came  basketball  and  the  use  of  vigorous  games. 
A  little  later  came  the  organization  of  the  playground  movement  which 
laid  emphasis  on  the  play  phase  of  physical  activity.  Folk  and  aesthetic 
dancing  next  caught  the  fancy  of  the  schools  and  colleges.  A  little  later 
the  health  education  movement  got  under  way.  Some  advocates  of  this 
activity  thought  the  new  baby  should  re-name  the  parent,  and  so  we 
had  the  query:  Shall  it  be  health  education  or  physical  education? 
Some  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  would  solve  the  problem, 
and  toothbrush  drills  and  similar  activities  were  taught  to  form  health 
habits.  Most  of  the  physical  education  teachers  and  supervisors  came 
into  the  South  from  the  North  and  they  brought  with  them  content 
and  methods  that  were  especially  adapted  to  the  congested  schools  of 
the  large  cities  and  to  climatic  conditions  which  necessitated  a  long 
indoor  winter  program. 

The  population  of  the  southern  states  is  mainly  rural.  I  heard  a 
Georgia  school  official  say  recently  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  of  that  state  is  rural.  The  last  census  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  almost  sixty  per  cent  of  our  population  is  urban. 
This  percentage  is  kept  high  by  the  large  northern  cities.  The  southern 
school  population  is  still  rural  and  the  program  that  is  brought  here 
or  developed  in  the  South  certainly  should  not  be  influenced  by  condi- 
tions in  the  North  where  the  population  is  so  largely  urban. 

In  1918  only  eleven  states  had  laws  requiring  physical  education 
and  health  programs  in  the  public  schools,  and  only  four  states  had 
state  supervisors.  In  1928  thirty-five  states,  representing  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  population,  had  physical  and  health  education  laws.  Thirty 
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states,  representing  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population,  have  state  laws, 
manuals,  and  texts  in  the  subject.  Twenty  states,  representing  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  population,  have  laws,  manuals,  and  state  supervisors. 
All  of  the  southern  states  have  enacted  some  kind  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education  laws  for  the  public  schools;  but  Alabama,  Florida, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  are  the  only  southern  states 
with  state  supervisors  of  physical  education.  The  demand  for  special- 
ists or  trained  experts  and  for  adequately  trained  teachers  has  been 
enormously  increased  by  this  recent  legislation.  As  physical  education 
in  its  present-day  interpretation  is  relatively  a  new  function  of  the 
schools,  its  systematic  organization  has  created  new  problems  for 
school  officials  and  teachers. 

The  most  critical  problem  now  facing  the  state  administrations, 
especially  in  the  South,  is  that  of  formulating  and  presenting  a  program 
of  physical  education  which  would  produce  the  results  demanded  by 
the  public  opinion  that  has  provided  and  passed  the  state  health  and 
physical  education  acts.  In  going  over  the  southern  states  I  find  an 
idea  that  physical  education  consists  essentially  of  calisthenics  and 
gymnastic  drills  or  setting  up  exercises,  and  of  marching.  Associated 
with  it  are  vague  notions  of  the  values  of  these  activities  for  health, 
posture,  and  discipline.  Nine  out  of  ten  requests  received  in  my  office 
are  for  books  or  lists  of  exercises  which  could  be  given  in  the  classroom. 
Not  so  long  ago  a  state  official  said  that  his  state  has  been  conducting 
physical  education  in  the  schools  for  ten  years,  but  the  speaker  referred 
only  to  calisthenic  drills. 

Gymnastic  drills  have  been  the  traditional  exercises  used  wherever 
physical  education  has  been  organized  in  the  schools.  The  vast  majority 
of  schools,  and  children  in  these  schools,  have  never  had  even  a  first 
experience  in  gymnastic  drills,  to  say  nothing  of  a  more  liberal  organi- 
zation of  physical  training;  moreover,  where  drills  are  organized,  the 
educational  results  are  very  narrow  and  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  growing  demand  on  physical  education  for  a  real  contribu- 
tion in  terms  of  a  physically  and  morally  disciplined  citizenship.  Gym- 
nastic drills  and  calisthenic  movements  bore  children  and  teachers  and 
burden  teachers.  They  are  all  artificial  or  invented  movements  adopted 
from  the  army  idea  of  training,  and  incorporated  into  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  North  from  Germany  and  Sweden  when  formal  dis- 
cipline was  in  vogue. 

Any  man  who  has  taken  his  daily  dozen — any  man,  who,  conscious 
of  the  growing  need  of  exercise,  has  attempted  to  take  his  calisthenics — 
realizes  keenly  the  irksomeness  of  the  task.  The  movements  have  no 
meaning  or  motive  or  interest  except  the  circuitous  connection  with 
health  or  with  an  idea  of  duty.  They  require  will-power  in  their  per- 
formance or  consciously  directed  effort  that  is  fatiguing.  These  move- 
ments have  less  meaning  for  children  than  for  adults,  and  children 
have  less  developed  will-power  or  capacity  for  sustained  effort  to 
keep  up   meaningless   movements   for  the   sake   of   an   abstract  ideal. 
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Drills  never  impel  children  to  spontaneous  action.  Children  do  not 
rush  together  spontaneously  at  recess  or  after  school  hours  and  start 
a  gymnastic  drill.  But  this  is  precisely  what  must  happen  from  activi- 
ties taught  in  school  hours  if  physical  education  is  to  have  educational 
value. 

The  typical  teacher  will  go  through  conscientiously  with  any 
program  set  up  by  school  authorities.  Many  individuals  are  so  consti- 
tuted mentally  that  they  enjoy  watching  even  rows  of  mechanically 
arranged  children  executing  mechanical  movements  to  command  or 
in  rhythm.  .These  movements  appeal  to  the  spectator's  interest  but 
this  enjoyment  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  child's  life  or  education. 
Frequently  mass  calisthenic  drills  are  organized  for  the  enjoyment 
they  give  the  spectator,  and  the  spectator  exclaims :  "How  wonderful !" 
However,  the  great  danger  of  this  kind  of  a  program  is  that  it  is 
organized  with  great  labor  for  teachers  and  loss  of  time  for  children, 
not  because  of  its  educational  value  for  the  children  but  simply  because 
it  appeals  to  the  spectator.  The  same  is  true  of  marching. 

To  the  majority  of  teachers  all  this  is  consciously  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  teaching  and  driving  children  to  do  something  they  do  not 
want  to  do.  Physical  training  should  carry  its  own  drive  and  even 
contribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  teacher's  relief  from 
discipline  in  other  subjects. 

In  direct  contrast  to  anything  that  ever  happens  in  artificial  drills 
is  the  wide-awake,  concentrated,  enthusiastic,  thrilling,  joyous  response 
of  children  on  the  playground  to  play  activities  organized  by  a  trained 
leader.  The  natural  and  vigorous  play  activities  are  an  inspiration  to 
the  children  and  their  response  is  an  inspiration  to  the  teacher.  And 
every  parent  who  has  had  the  experience  feels  that  as  long  as  his  child 
is  on  that  playground  he  has  no  worries  about  the  child's  welfare. 

Children  have  always  had  their  rallying  places — places  where  they 
meet  to  play.  Wherever  they  played  it  was  to  them  a  "playground"  in 
this  old,  spontaneous  sense.  A  playground  is  simply  a  physical  training 
plant,  and  the  play  activities  are  physical  training  plays.  The  play- 
ground— whether  in  the  school  yard,  under  a  roof,  in  a  school  hallway, 
or  even  a  schoolroom — should  be  a  place  where  the  children  can 
enjoy  the  same  old  activities  and  get  the  same  development  and 
discipline  they  have  always  secured  through  similar  activities  in  the 
home  and  home  community.  This  new  program  will  revive  these  old 
physical  training  activities :  the  self-testing  activities  or  stunts  on 
apparatus  are  substitutes  for  the  old  equipment  of  the  yard  and  field, 
the  chasing  and  fleeing  of  tag  games,  the  athletic  activities,  the  swim- 
ming and  water  activities,  wrestling,  the  folk  games,  the  expressive 
or  dramatic  dancing,  the  hikes,  and  the  like. 

This  does  not  mean  that  gymnastic  drills,  calisthenics,  and  marching 
must  be  excluded  from  the  program.  They  have  a  proper  though  limited 
place.  Marching  is  valuable  as  illustrated  in  fire  drills  and  in  all  condi- 
tions where  it  is  necessary  to  handle  groups  under  command.   Drills 
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are  also  valuable  in  times  of  inclement  weather,  in  cramped  and 
crowded  conditions  as  are  found  in  our  large  cities,  and  for  correcting 
certain  physical  defects.  Work  also  must  be  recognized.  Vigorous  and 
hard  work  in  the  past  has  occupied  a  prominent  and  in  many  cases  a 
dominant  place  in  the  physical  education  of  youth.  Today,  however, 
because  few  children  have  the  opportunities  for  participation  in  real 
developmental  work,  play  has  become  the  dominant  influence,  and  for 
a  majority  of  children  the  only  constructive  physical  training  activity. 
Work  cannot  be  organized  as  a  systematic  physical  training  procedure 
for  all  children  of  the  state  or  nation. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  favored  children  will  get  efficient  physical 
training  without  the  school  organization.  The  majority  will  not,  how- 
ever, and  a  democracy  must  consider  the  majority,  especially  in  the 
fundamentals  of  education.  Physical  education  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  other  forms  of  education  are  built,  and  the  superstructure  is 
usable  in  proportion  as  the  foundation  is  solid.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  set  up  a  program  of  physical  education  that  will  give  the  desired 
results. 

This  problem  of  organizing  a  program  in  the  schools  to  make  the 
natural  physical  training  of  all  the  children  efficient  requires  a  read- 
justment of  several  old-school  attitudes  similar  to  those  required  for 
the  introduction  of  the  sciences,  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and 
vocational  education.  The  physical  training  activities  must  be  looked 
upon  as  educational  activities  and  taught  within  school  hours  so  they 
will  flow  on  into  the  child's  big  play  periods,  and  also  mould  his  skills, 
habits,  and  attitudes  for  recreation  all  through  life.  This  requires  a 
change  in  attitude. 

These  activities  have  gone  on  in  the  past  by  the  drive  of  the  chil- 
dren's own  play  impulses,  and  have  been  considered  by  adults,  usually 
under  the  sway  of  traditional  prejudices,  as  of  little  educational  value 
and  frequently  as  "just  play,"  "fooling,"  a  mere  "excess  of  steam," 
or  a  "necessary  evil."  Consequently  the  activities  have  not  been  con- 
sidered essential  to  education  nor  an  essential  function  of  the  school. 
Science  and  experience  have  proven,  however,  that  the  results  of  these 
activities  have  always  been  fundamentally  essential  to  results  in  all 
other  phases  of  education,  and  social  conditions  have  made  them  an 
essential  function  of  the  school.  This  condition  requires  a  change  in  the 
traditional  school  attitude  to  one  of  earnest  solicitude  toward  the 
organization  of  these  activities. 

In  classifying  the  periods  of  the  school  day  which  are  devoted  to 
physical  education,  one  must  design  them  to  meet  the  physical  needs 
of  children  under  southern  conditions  and  the  demands  of  the  modern 
school  organization.  Rural,  semi-rural,  or  city  conditions,  climatic 
changes,  school  facilities,  and  limitations  of  teachers  may  alter  rela- 
tionships. In  the  elementary  grades  the  minimum  requirement  of  time 
for  physical  education  should  be  twenty  minutes  per  day  and  in  the 
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high  school  and  college  two  hours  per  week,  all  scheduled  within  the 
school  hours.  These  periods  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  recess 
periods. 

The  instructional  period  is  essentially  a  period  for  teaching  and 
practice.  Physical  training  activities,  like  all  others,  must  be  taught 
and  learned.  In  this  period  the  teacher  takes  the  initiative  and  teaches 
those  activities  essential  for  the  development  of  skill  which  can  be 
carried  by  the  child  into  his  big  play  periods — after  school,  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays.  The  instruction  should  be  scheduled  and  con- 
ducted, so  far  as  attendance  and  attitude  of  the  pupils  are  concerned, 
like  other  school  periods ;  but  of  course  the  instruction  should  not  be 
pedantic  or  disagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  this  hour  should  be  charged 
with  purpose  and  enjoyment. 

The  activities  taught  and  practised  in  this  period  should  cover  all 
physical  training  groups,  such  as  self-testing  or  stunts,  rhythmical 
(singing  and  folk  games),  dramatic  (story  plays),  tag  and  "it"  games, 
and  athletic  activities.  It  should  be  a  period  for  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  more  important  and  instinctively  impelled  activities  of  the 
out-of-school  play  life  of  children,  the  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
instruction  and  the  other  from  the  standpoint  of  broader  participation. 
The  instructional  period  should  contribute  to  and  determine  the  activi- 
ties of  the  big  out-of-school  play  periods. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  attend  school  each 
day,  and  the  average  school  is  open  168  days  in  the  year.  The  average 
attendance  per  pupil  is  109  days.  If  we  teach  a  child  for  twenty 
minutes  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  he  is  instructed  thirty-six  hours  a 
year.  Compare  this  period  with  the  hours  and  days  available  to  the 
child  after  school — Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays — which  are 
equivalent  to  1,098  hours  for  play  a  year. 

The  children's  play  period — the  time  before  school  opens  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  after  school,  and  the  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days— has  always  been  a  period  for  physical  training  where  children 
played  at  all.  These  periods  should  be  educationally  efficient.  Growing 
children  need  an  enormous  amount  of  physical  training  activities  each 
day.  Children  of  the  elementary  school  age  need  from  four  to  five  hours 
a  day  in  bodily  activities,  and  children  of  the  high  school  age  between 
two  and  three  hours.  The  school  interferes  with  these  normal  activities 
and  emphasizes  the  need  of  them  by  forcing  the  child  into  the  sedentary 
work  of  the  classroom.  The  amount  of  time  in  physical  training  activi- 
ties within  class  hours  must  necessarily  be  limited,  therefore  the  limited 
time  must  be  devoted  to  teaching  those  activities  which  will  tend  to 
flow  over  into  the  intermissions  or  play  periods. 

There  is  another  period  which  is  distinctly  a  relief  period,  designed 
to  counteract  the  detrimental  influences  of  sedentary,  desk,  and  mental 
occupations.  It  should  come  between  classes  and  it  should  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  the  class  just  closed  and  freshen  for  the  class  to  come.  It 
should  be  made  a  period  for  fatigue-relieving,  or  circulation-stimulat- 
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ing.  The  formalized  exercises  such  as  setting  up,  when  in  response  to 
commands,  are  themselves  fatiguing,  not  fatigue-relieving.  The  brisk 
run  across  the  school  yard  is  more  valuable.  It  is  not  an  instructional 
period  nor  a  postural  training  period.  The  object  is  to  stimulate,  to 
relieve,  and  to  freshen. 

Physical  education  is  concerned  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  child,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  is  impossible  to  express  an 
emotion  without  the  contraction  of  muscles.  The  development  of  the 
important  physiological  mechanisms  is  dependent  upon  the  contraction 
of  muscles.  You  cannot  contract  the  muscles  without  influencing  the 
digestive,  the  circulatory,  the  respiratory,  the  heat-regulating,  and  the 
eliminating  mechanism.  Children  contract  muscles  in  their  play-life 
and  the  more  vigorously  they  play,  within  fatigue  limits,  the  greater  the 
development  of  these  life  mechanisms.  Children  are  undeveloped;  one 
difficulty  here  is  that  parents,  school  men,  and  even  doctors  have  little 
understanding  of  a  few  criteria  for  physical  development.  The  signifi- 
cance of  mental  development  is  appreciated;  the  significance  of  physi- 
cal development  is  not.  Few  educators  thrill  at  the  idea  of  physical 
development  as  they  have  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  mental  development 
coincident  with  brain  development  through  activity,  hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  doctrine  of  education  through  doing. 

Trained  physical  directors  should  be  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latest  resources  of  the  nervous  system  which  gives  the 
nerves  power  for  action,  and  of  the  nutritive  system  which  gives  power 
in  the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  organs,  heat-regulating  mechanisms,  and 
assimilative  functions.  This  development  means  vitality,  vigor,  and 
the  capacity  to  resist  fatigue  and  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  This 
development  is  the  source  of  the  fundamental  powers  of  life,  and  it  is 
largely  the  product  of  physical  training  activities. 

The  children's  play  period  before  school,  recess,  after  school, 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  represents  an  extension  of  the 
educational  influences  of  the  school  in  the  outdoor  play  life  of  the 
child.  The  school  should  give  instruction  and  practice. 

During  the  instructional  period  in  all  activities  adapted  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the  needs  of  the  children,  play  habits  and 
ideals  should  be  established  which  will  function  in  the  play  life  away 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  school.  The  children's  out-of-school 
play  periods  should  certainly  be  organized  by  the  school,  because — 

1.  The  bad  influences  of  the  unsupervised  play  life  of  the  child 
are  balking  the  school  and  society  in  their  educational  efforts. 

2.  The  unsupervised  play  of  children  at  home  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  generally  neither  efficient  from  a  physical  training  stand- 
point nor  wholesome  from  a  moral  standpoint. 

3.  Difficulties  in  the  organization  of  efficient  play,  which  are  due 
to  cramping  and  complex  social  conditions  in  cities  and  isolation  in  the 
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country,  are  beyond  the  resources  and  organizing  power  of  children 
themselves ;  they  must  have  help. 

4.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  do  not  understand  the  needs  of  children  as 
to  amount  and  variety  of  activity,  and  even  where  they  see  these  needs 
they  do  not  possess  the  skill  to  organize  the  play  activities. 

Teachers  must  be  trained  to  select  physical  training  activities 
according  to  natural  principles  of  adaptation  to  the  incentives,  capaci- 
ties, the  needs  of  each  age  period,  with  sex  differentiation  and  indi- 
vidual differences  taken  into  account.  It  is  commonly  accepted  by  the 
school  people  that  a  physical  education  program  requires  a  gymnasium 
or  indoor  court.  With  our  new  interpretation  of  physical  education 
activities  and  the  acceptance  of  play  as  the  principal  medium  in  the 
program,  the  gymnasium  floor  must  be  considered  as  a  bad  weather 
institution  or  as  a  necessity  under  crowded  city  conditions. 

Physical  training  activities  should  be  conducted  out  of  doors  on  the 
playground  or  fields  unless  conditions  make  this  impossible.  If  physi- 
cal education  depended  upon  gymnasiums  the  outlook  would  be  hope- 
less. It  is  estimated  that  less  than  two  million  of  the  twenty-five  million 
school  children  have  access  to  indoor  play  courts.  If  we  accept  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  a  gymnasium  is  necessary  then  we  must  abandon 
our  present  program,  because  to  equip  the  schools  we  must  add  at  least 
one  billion  dollars  to  the  school  budget.  This  would  be  impossible  at 
the  present  time. 

It  is  neither  necessary  to  deprive  the  remaining  twenty-three 
million  children  of  physical  training  for  the  want  of  gymnasiums  nor 
to  change  our  program  to  adapt  it  to  the  indoor  conditions.  Our  solu- 
tion lies  in  making  available  the  grounds  and  play  spaces  for  use 
during  the  winter  months. 

Only  twelve  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  a  mean  January  temper- 
ature as  low  as  plus  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  average  number 
of  zero  days  in  the  remaining  thirty-six  states  does  not  exceed  twelve. 
The  number  of  days  in  which  physical  education  cannot  be  conducted 
in  the  open  air  on  account  of  the  severe  winters  in  the  large  majority 
of  states  is  very  limited.  Climate  in  the  southern  states  will  permit 
the  school  children  to  take  their  physical  training  out  of  doors  during 
all  months.  During  the  school  year  of  1922-1923  in  Nashville  there 
were  only  twelve  days  when  overhead  weather  conditions  would  not 
have  permitted  outdoor  exercises. 

Athletic  activities  are  social  fighting  plays  which  can  be  measured 
or  scored  for  social  comparison.  They  arise  out  of  the  impulses  to  test 
prowess  and  skill  in  social  relationships  with  the  egotistic  feelings 
dominant  in  the  social  comparison.  Thus  they  exhibit  rivalry  in  the 
most  striking  form  and  exercise  the  instincts  involved  in  all  social 
struggles. 

Athletic  activities  properly  organized  are,  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  training,  the  most  valuable  of  all  physical  training  activities. 
They    give    broad    organic    development    and    muscular    control.    They 
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exercise  in  their  most  fundamental  forms  of  expression  the  instincts 
and  emotions  involved  in  the  development  of  character  in  its  social 
relationship.  The  instincts  exercised  make  or  break  the  social  qualities 
of  character  according  to  the  habits  found  in  their  expression. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  interest  in  athletics :  the  interest 
of  the  youth  and  the  interest  of  the  spectator.  The  interest  of  the  youth 
is  primarily  educational  and,  like  all  natural  educational  tendencies  in 
children,  develops  or  breaks  down  according  to  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able social  influences.  The  second  interest  has  developed  all  the  fighting 
spectacles  of  history:  the  chariot  race,  gladiatorial  contests,  bull  fights, 
cock  fights,  prize  fights,  and  modern  football  and  baseball.  It  tends 
to  fasten  itself  on  any  athletic  contest  in  which  there  is  skill  or  any 
exciting  struggle.  It  is  this  spectator-interest  as  a  force  which  has 
developed  the  spectacular  school  contests  of  America. 

The  spectator  creates  a  moral  issue  in  the  social  organization  of 
a  group  or  team.  When  a  social  group  or  team  becomes  conscious  of 
the  spectators  and  organizes  its  activities  or  contests  for  their  pleasure 
the  tendency  is  for  the  spectators,  if  the  activity  is  interesting  and 
the  group  skilful  enough,  to  turn  on  the  group  organization  and  demand 
that  it  shall  be  organized  primarily  for  their  enjoyment.  The  specta- 
tors, then,  come  to  dominate  the  social  organization  of  the  activities, 
their  management,  and  objectives.  School  administrators  are  seeking 
an  educational  procedure  with  educational  objectives  in  the  conduct 
of  the  athletic  program.  The  spectators  are  recognized  and  there  is 
a  difficult  balance  to  maintain.  Hence  the  athletic  problem.  We  must 
distinguish  between  these  two  interests. 

We  have  always  had  the  spectators'  contest  with  us.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  race  itself.  But  until  recently  no  corresponding  influence  has 
been  organized  by  the  educators  (the  representatives  of  the  children) 
for  the  development  of  the  athletic  impulse  and  its  educational  results 
among  the  masses  of  youth.  The  difficulties  of  organization,  under 
present-day  complicated  conditions,  in  securing  fields  and  equipment, 
bringing  large  numbers  of  groups  together  at  particular  times  and 
places,  and  exerting  the  authority  necessary  for  managing  contests 
charged  with  intense  rivalry,  have  been  and  are  too  great  for  the 
educational  imagination  of  youth.  This  is  distinctly  a  problem  requir- 
ing the  trained  leadership  of  adults  with  educational  ideals.  The 
program  must  be  adapted  to  southern  conditions  with  the  climate  the 
chief  factor  in  selection,  facilities  (open  spaces  for  play),  financial 
means  of  the  schools,  and  sex  and  individual  differences  of  the  pupils 
in  mind.  The  program  must  arrange  the  children  in  social  groups  and 
conduct  contests  among  the  groups  so  that  the  activities  will  lead  to 
satisfaction  and  thus  further  activity  and  further  satisfaction.  Young 
children  must  be  given  instruction  in  those  elements  that  make  up  the 
more  highly  organized  games.  Then  they  will  acquire  the  strength  and 
skill  for  participation  in  team  games  during  adolescence.  The  activities 
which  can  be  carried  over  into  adulthood  and  provide  recreation  for 
keeping  physically  fit  should  be  emphasized. 


IV 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
A.  T.  Allen 

Perhaps  the  increased  expenditure  for  public  education  might  be 
considered  a  concrete  measure  for  the  educational  effort  which  the 
people  of  the  state  are  now  making. 

In  1901  the  public  school  property  of  the  state  was  appraised  at 
$1,726,000;  in  1927  the  same  appraisal  amounted  to  $93,000,000;  in 
1928  it  is  considerably  in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  In  the  school  year 
1926-1927  we  invested  $11,000,000  of  new  money  in  the  expansion  of 
the  public  school  plant — $7,000,000  in  rural  schools,  and  $4,000,000 
in  city  schools.  Buildings  alone  do  not  make  a  school  system.  They  do, 
however,  represent  the  plant  facilities  in  which  a  good  system  of 
schools  may  be  operated. 

Perhaps  a  better  measure  of  this  educational  expansion  is  found 
in  the  increased  amount  of  money  annually  spent  for  current  operating 
costs.  In  1926-1927  these  costs  amounted  to  $25,500,000.  Six  years 
before,  the  current  operating  costs  amounted  to  only  $13,500,000. 

Per  capita  cost  representing  the  amount  spent  on  each  child  is  a 
better  measure  for  educational  effort  than  total  expenditure.  Ten  years 
ago  our  per  capita  cost  in  current  expense  was  $7.48.  In  1927  it  was 
$31.02,  or  approximately  four  times  as  great.  This  increased  cost  has 
gone  into  the  elements  that  improve  school  conditions,  such  as  longer 
school  terms,  more  efficient  teaching,  high  school  instruction,  and  the 
transportation  of  pupils. 

Rural  Education 

The  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  educational  opportunity  for 
the  rural  child  is  the  most  difficult  one  in  American  education.  The 
final  test  for  any  state  system  of  public  education  is  the  level  of 
efficiency  on  which  the  rural  school  system  is  operated. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  North  Carolina  set  out  deliberately  to  provide 
for  the  rural  child  an  educational  opportunity  commensurate  with  the 
demands  of  modern  life.  This  involved  a  new  plan  of  organization  and 
the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  rural  school  plant  to  house  the 
activities  of  a  modern  school. 

The  Count y-xvlde  Plan.  In  1923  the  General  Assembly  required 
that  a  county-wide  survey  should  be  made  prior  to  any  further  consoli- 
dation. In  most  of  the  counties  this  was  done  after  prolonged  and 
intensive  study.  This  was  an  effort  to  look  at  the  county  as  a  whole 
and  to  locate  these  school  centers  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the  schools.  This  called  for 
the  abandonment  of  many  small  schoolhouses  and  the  erection  of  a 
larger  and  more  permanent  type  of  school  building. 

Special  Building  Funds.  To  meet  this  need,  the  General  Assembly 
has  made  available  $19,000,000  which  has  been  loaned  to  the  counties 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  school  plants 
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in  accordance  with  the  county-wide  plans  which  had  previously  been 
approved  and  adopted.  These  state  funds  have  been  supplemented  by 
county  and  local  bond  issues  until  in  most  of  the  counties  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  rural  school  activities 
have  been  provided.  Thus  practically  a  new  rural  school  plant  has 
been  set  up  according  to  plans  and  specifications  provided  in  the 
county-wide  surveys. 

The  general  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  whole  state  is  shown  by 
the  changes  in  a  few  counties.  At  the  beginning  of  this  program  Gates 
County,  for  instance,  had  31  school  buildings  for  white  children  in 
which  schools  were  conducted  for  six  months  in  the  year.  It  now  has 
only  6  buildings.  All  schools  are  operated  for  eight  months,  and  every 
child  is  within  reach  of  a  standard  high  school.  Lenoir  County  began 
with  46  schools  and  now  has  7.  The  smallest  school  in  this  county  has 
12  teachers. 

All  of  this  calls  for  the  transportation  of  children  in  great  numbers. 
In  1915  a  small  beginning  in  the  state  was  made  and  247  children  were 
hauled.  By  1922  the  number  had  increased  to  20,359.  Within  five  years 
the  number  has  been  multiplied  by  five  so  that  in  1927,  111,725  chil- 
dren were  transported  daily  to  and  from  school.  Probably  140,000  are 
being  transported  in  the  current  school  year.  In  1927  the  expenditure 
for  the  operation  of  3,100  trucks  was  $1,600,000  which  was  more  than 
the  total  expenditure  for  public  education  twenty-five  years  before.  In 
this  way  more  than  one-half  of  the  rural  elementary  children  of  the 
white  race  are  taught  in  schools  with  a  teacher  to  the  grade. 

The  effect  upon  the  rural  high  school  has  been  even  more  pro- 
nounced. In  1927-1928  there  were  648  rural  high  schools  for  white 
children,  of  which  number  451  were  fully  accredited.  In  the  four  years 
from  1923-1924  to  1927-1928  the  rural  high  school  enrollment  in- 
creased from  31,579  to  56,952,  or  an  increase  of  25,373  or  80.3  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  enrollment  in  the  city  high  schools 
increased  from  26,369  to  32,797,  or  an  increase  of  6,428  or  20.5  per 
cent.  No  other  movement  in  our  educational  history  has  so  stirred  the 
ambitions  of  rural  youth  as  the  development  of  a  real  high  school 
opportunity  within  reach  of  his  home.  This  has  unlocked  for  them  many 
doors  of  opportunity  which  previously  had  been  securely  barred  against 
them.  Here  at  last  is  a  chance  to  achieve  intellectual  freedom  and 
economic  independence. 

The  hope  of  our  state  rests  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  educational 
opportunity  that  the  rural  population  may  have.  Through  it  they  move 
to  higher  economic  and  intellectual  levels  and  enter  more  freely  into 
the  fullness  of  life.  The  results  following  from  the  consolidation  of 
our  small  rural  schools  into  large  union  schools  for  both  elementary 
and  high  school  instruction  is  affecting  profoundly  our  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  place  and  meaning  of  the  reconstructed  rural  school  in  our 
life,  and  its  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  changing  the  whole  front 
of  civilization.  Every  day  the  doors  of  the  rural  school  are  swinging 
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wider  and  wider  for  the  unhindered  entrance  of  thousands  of  rural 
boys  and  girls.  Through  its  portals  they  are  passing  to  ever-widening 
fields  of  opportunity  and  usefulness.  As  vitally  as  this  movement  may 
have  changed  the  total  school  situation,  its  effect  upon  the  general 
community  life  is  more  far-reaching.  There  is  rapidly  coming  into 
evidence  a  newer  and  more  finely  unified  community  spirit,  which 
manifests  itself  in  many  ways  in  more  satisfying  experiences.  All  of 
this  tends  to  create  a  greater  unity  of  purpose  among  our  people  and 
to  develop  a  more  homogeneous  citizenship. 

The  County  Superintendents 

In  considering  the  development  of  this  new  type  of  rural  school, 
too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  as  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  one  hundred  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  and  to  the  part  they  have  played  in  this  great  trans- 
formation. To  them  should  go  the  major  credit.  They  have  followed 
their  vision  with  courage.  They  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  task 
with  a  loyalty  to  ideals  that  is  unsurpassed.  Only  in  rare  instances  have 
they  flinched  under  the  pressure  of  severe  criticism.  They  have  held 
the  strategic  position  in  this  great  enterprise  and  have  acquitted  them- 
selves with  honor.  The  state  is  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
devoted  men  and  women  which  it  does  not  yet  fully  realize  or  appre- 
ciate. When  the  educational  history  of  the  last  decade  is  written  from 
the  proper  perspective  they  will  be  considered  as  educational  pioneers. 

The  next  great  forward  movement  in  North  Carolina  must  be  to 
equalize  still  further  both  the  taxes  for  school  support  and  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  children.  This  involves  a  wise  plan  of  taxation 
and  a  fair  method  of  distribution.  It  means  the  application  of  sound 
rules  for  educational  finance  and  school  administration.  The  gentleman 
who  is  to  speak  to  us  today  has  made  perhaps  America's  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  educational  finance  and  administra- 
tion. It  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
to  you  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  of  Columbia  University,  who  will  now 
address  us. 


THE  FINANCING  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
George  D.  Strayer 

Governmental  expenditures  have  been  rapidly  increasing  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  Local,  state,  and  national  governments  are 
providing  services  today  that  were  unknown  or  offered  much  less 
extensively  a  generation  ago.  In  no  case  is  this  increased  expenditure 
more  apparent  than  in  the  field  of  public  education.  In  1910  the  total 
expenditures  for  public  education  in  the  United  States  were  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  million  dollars;  in  1926  we  spent  for  the  same 
purpose  approximately  two  billion  dollars.  If  we  were  to  correct  this 
amount  so  as  to  take  account  of  the  change  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  we  should  still  have  an  increase  of  approximately  two 
hundred  and  thirty  per  cent.  A  further  correction  to  allow  for  increased 
population  would  reduce  the  apparent  increase  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  large  and 
a  real  increase  in  the  moneys  spent  for  public  education  during  the 
period  under  consideration. 

A  part  of  our  increased  expenditures  for  public  schools  is  explained 
by  the  larger  percentage  of  the  population  now  in  attendance  in  these 
institutions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  attendance  in  high  schools. 
But  even  this  increase  in  attendance  will  not  account  for  the  increased 
expenditure.  Education  is  costing  more  because  we  have  increased  the 
length  of  the  school  term;  because  we  are  providing  better  buildings, 
equipment,  and  books ;  and,  most  of  all,  because  we  have  employed 
better  qualified  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet,  for  we  shall  have  a  larger  percentage  of  our  population  in 
school,  and  we  must  seek  for  further  improvement  both  in  the  physical 
surroundings  and  in  personnel. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  we  are  spending  too  much  for 
education.  These  critics  sometimes  propose  that  we  are  wasting  our 
resources  in  an  attempt  to  provide  secondary  and  higher  education  for 
those  who  do  not  greatly  profit  from  this  experience.  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  early  technical  or  vocational  education  for  the 
majority  rather  than  the  liberal  education  which  we  now  provide  offers 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  These  critics  have  not  prevailed.  The 
expansion  of  our  program  on  the  secondary  and  higher  level  continues. 
There  is  at  present  every  prospect  of  a  continued  increase  in  enroll- 
ments in  these  institutions.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
this  public  demand  for  more  education  on  the  secondary  and  higher 
levels  is  justified. 

There  has  been  a  continued  and  rapid  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Accompanying  this  increased  productivity, 
and  as  a  result  of  it,  hours  of  labor  are  being  shortened.  The  twelve- 
hour  day  has  practically  disappeared.  The  five-day  week  has  already 
appeared  and  may  be  expected  to  be  more  commonly  accepted.   In- 
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creased  productivity  means  not  only  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
goods  by  the  working  man  but  also  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  leisure 
which  he  enjoys.  One  of  the  serious  problems  of  public  education  today 
is  the  provision  of  that  type  of  education  which  will  enable  men  and 
women  to  use  their  leisure  time  to  best  advantage.  The  monotony  of 
the  day's  work  in  modern  industry  leaves  the  worker  free  to  use  such 
intelligence  as  he  may  possess  in  a  great  variety  of  activities.  All  too 
frequently  leisure  means  merely  a  desire  for  amusement.  Sometimes  the 
net  result  of  time  off  is  a  worker  less  able  to  perform  even  his  routine 
duties  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  his  leisure  time.  The  higher 
forms  of  recreation  must  be  made  available  for  all  workers.  The 
secondary  school  and  even  our  higher  educational  institutions  must 
contribute  to  this  end  both  before  our  boys  and  girls  go  to  work  and 
after  they  are  employed.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  those  who  work 
in  our  modern  industries  should  not,  by  virtue  of  the  education  which 
they  have  had,  get  satisfaction  in  music,  literature,  and  the  other  fine 
arts ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  they  may  not  within  the  limits 
of  their  capacities  continue  their  interest  in  the  humanities  and 
sciences.  Secondary  and  higher  education  have  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility for  developing  men  and  women  who  secure  genuine  recreation 
during  their  leisure  time.  We  must  have  more  education  on  these  levels 
rather  than  less. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  Columbia  University  on  September 
26,  1928,  Professor  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  expressed  most  adequately 
the  outlook  for  education  for  leisure: 

There  is  that  subtlest  form  of  social  stimulus  which  inheres  in  the  indi- 
vidual's awareness  of  a  common  body  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  psychological 
laws  of  creativeness  at  which  we  have  been  glancing.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  day,  as  psychological  knowledge  becomes  widespread,  it  will  be  thought 
disgraceful  to  kill  time  in  mere  pastimes  or  stagnant  ennui,  boredom  will  be 
an  acknowledged  index  of  stupidity,  and  leisure,  made  creative  by  self-discip- 
line, will  be  regarded  as  the  very  gist  and  nucleus  of  life.  Whatever  each  man's 
powers  may  be,  leisure  will  be  recognized  as  his  natural  opportunity  for 
effectuating  them.  One  man  may  study  pea  blossoms  with  Mendel,  another 
investigate  the  differential  calculus,  a  third  listen  to  the  band  playing  in  the 
gardens.  All  will  be  developing,  independently  and  spontaneously,  but  also 
resolutely  and  systematically,  their  latent  talents,  however  humble  and  all 
will  be  learning  in  the  process,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  the  open  secret 
of  artists  and  scientists — that  creative  leisure  is  the  path  to  the  deepest  joys 
of  which  we  are  capable. 

But  those  who  criticize  the  cost  of  public  education  tell  us  that 
however  desirable  more  education  may  be  we  cannot  afford  it.  They 
speak  of  possible  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  ever-increasing  public 
expenditures.  Is  there  any  such  danger?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  relation  of  our  expenditures  for  public  education  to  our  income 
and  in  the  possibility  of  diverting  funds  now  spent  for  other  purposes 
to  education.  Concerning  the  first  question  the  answer  is  simple.  In 
1926  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  approximately  2.25  per 
cent  of  their  income  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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In  the  southern  states  one  state  spent  as  little  as  1.27  per  cent  and 
another,  because  of  unusual  conditions  involving  large  capital  outlay, 
spent  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  yearly  current  income  for  public 
schools  for  1926.  Surely  no  one  can  propose  that  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  the  proportion  of  our  income  that  we  can  spend  for  education. 
In  contrast  with  the  average  for  the  nation  and  the  percentages 
recorded  for  the  southern  states,  North  Carolina  spent  2.82  per  cent 
of  its  current  income  for  1926  for  education,  California  3.27  per  cent, 
Iowa  3.12  per  cent,  Nebraska  3  per  cent,  South  Dakota  3.12  per  cent, 
North  Dakota  3.48  per  cent,  Minnesota  2.87  per  cent,  and  Oregon 
2.55  per  cent.  The  most  reliable  estimates  that  we  have  concerning 
savings  devoted  to  the  increase  of  our  capital  fund  show  15  per  cent 
annually  as  the  average  for  a  period  of  years.  It  might  be  that  with 
an  improvement  in  methods  of  production  we  could  devote  a  part  of 
our  savings  to  education  without  retarding  our  economic  progress  in 
any  marked  degree. 

Education  produces  a  certain  valuable  product.  If  we  desire  that 
product  more  than  we  want  the  products  in  which  we  are  investing  our 
income,  it  is  possible  to  devote  moneys  now  used  for  other  purposes  to 
the  support  of  public  education.  The  problem  is  one  of  persuading  the 
community  to  devote  a  larger  percentage  of  its  available  resources  to 
the  support  of  education.  This  must  be  done  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  educational  product  is  more  valuable  than  other  goods 
that  might  be  produced.  It  is  even  possible  that  larger  educational 
expenditure  would  be  followed  by  increases  in  economic  productivity 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  even  more  of  the  goods  that  we 
desire  in  addition  to  education. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  consideration,  the  following  para- 
graphs from  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry1  are  quoted: 

...  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  problem  of  economic  limitation  has  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  when  statistics  have  been  cited  regarding  the  amounts 
spent  for  education  as  compared  with  the  expenditures  for  soft  drinks  or 
cosmetics  or  advertising.  If  the  purpose  and  the  result  are  to  persuade  the 
community  that  their  values  are  false  and  cheap  when  they  prefer  such  things 
to  education,  such  argument  is  beyond  criticism.  If,  however,  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  the  amounts  involved  in  supplying  education  are  so  trifling  that 
there  is  no  need  of  considering  the  problem  seriously,  the  use  of  this  argument 
administers  an  anaesthetic  to  the  patient  who  is  really  in  need  of  a  stimulant. 
If  resources  now  going  to  the  support  of  so-called  "wasteful  consumption" 
are  to  be  diverted  to  the  support  of  objects  such  as  public  education,  the 
community  must  be  brought  to  a  point  where  it  is  willing  to  steel  itself  to 
the  abstinences  and  costs  involved  in  the  diversion. 

The  character  of  the  abstinences  and  costs  involved  in  diversion  may  be 
made  clear  by  means  of  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York  were  to  decide  suddenly  to  give  up  the  use  of  soft  drinks 
and  to  divert  the  resources  hitherto  devoted  to  the  production  and  sale  of  soft 
drinks  to  the  support  of  public  education.  The  first  point  to  note  is  that  the 


1Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Haig\  R.  M.,  The  Financing  of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
pp.    147-148. 
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abstinence  from  soft  drinks  would  mean  the  disappearance  of  that  group  of 
satisfactions  which  their  consumption  has  created — satisfactions  which  oper- 
ated as  a  stimulus  to  such  effort  as  was  necessary  to  secure  them.  These  "soft- 
drink  satisfactions''  are  sacrificed  to  secure  more  highly-desired  "educational 
satisfactions,"  but  abstinence  from  the  soft  drinks  is  clearly  involved. 

To  keep  the  illustration  simple,  let  it  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  activities 
involved  in  producing  and  marketing  the  soft  drinks  formerly  consumed  by 
the  people  of  the  state  were  performed  by  persons  within  the  borders  of  the 
state.  What  has  happened,  economically,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to  give  up 
soft  drinks?  First  of  all,  the  purchasing  power  is  now  withdrawn  from  soft 
drinks  and  there  is  no  further  use  in  this  field  for  the  services  and  capital 
formerly  devoted  to  its  manufacture  and  sale.  If  the  workers  who  formerly 
made  and  sold  soft  drinks  were  highly  skilled  and  specialized,  there  will 
certainly  be  a  shrinkage  in  their  power  to  produce  articles  valued  by  the 
community  involved  in  their  transfer  from  their  old  work  to  some  new  work. 
If  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  making  and  marketing  the  soft  drinks  is 
of  a  character  that  cannot  be  readily  devoted  to  the  next  most  valuable 
alternative  use,  there  will  certainly  be  a  shrinkage  in  its  value.  Consequently 
the  sudden  decision  to  eschew  soft  drinks  will  not  immediately  render  availa- 
ble for  purposes  of  public  education  an  amount  of  economic  resources  of  a 
value  precisely  equal  to  those  which  were  formerly  represented  by  the  expendi- 
tures for  soft  drinks.  The  amount  rendered  available  will  be  a  sum  which  is 
smaller  by  the  amount  of  the  shrinkages  noted  above. 

This  illustration  reveals  some  of  the  qualifications  which  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  interpreting  the  statistics  of  resources.  ...  In  modern  times  money 
has  largely  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  store  of  wealth.  They  represent  rather  so 
many  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  services.  Moreover,  these  resources  are 
already  largely  pledged  and  unavailable  for  alternative  uses.  Upon  them 
the  community  must  draw  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  economic  needs.  To  a 
considerable  extent  they  are  specialized  in  character  and  ill-adapted  to  any 
other  use.  The  supply  of  goods  prepared  for  final  consumption  which  is  on 
hand  at  any  one  time  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  even  the  most  specialized  instru- 
ments of  production  are  constantly  being  worn  out  and  replaced.  If  the  trans- 
fer of  public  demand  from  one  product  to  another  be  not  too  sudden  and  too 
rapid  to  permit  old  specialized  instruments  of  production  to  be  used  up,  the 
waste  involved  in  the  transfer  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  policy  of  rein- 
vestment of  depreciation  funds. 

Certain  types  of  wealth  and  income  can  be  easily  and  economically  diverted 
to  other  uses.  Moreover  even  if  such  diversion  does  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  apparent  waste,  this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  or  benefit  of  making 
the  diversion.  Beating  swords  into  plowshares  is  obviously  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  economical  method  of  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  But  if  the 
values  of  the  community  should  undergo  a  change  which  would  make  a  supply 
of  swords  entirely  superfluous,  this  course  of  action  would  become  economically 
sound. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  we  have  during  the  past  thirty  years 
devoted  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  our  income  to  govern- 
mental expenditures.  If  these  expenditures  produce  more  of  education, 
of  streets  and  highways,  of  protection  to  person  and  property,  of  care 
of  the  poor  and  delinquent,  of  general  public  utilities  and  of  health 
and  sanitation,  or  if  there  are  other  expenditures  which  will  produce 
for  all  of  us  the  goods  which  we  desire  more  economically  than  we  can 
produce  them  privately,  governmental  expenditures  will  continue  to 
increase. 
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It  is  in  the  presence  of  the  demand  for  all  of  these  governmental 


services, 


...  in  addition  to  the  desire  to  increase  living  standards  generally  by 
expenditures  for  articles  of  consumption,  produced  privately  rather  than 
through  government  activities,  that  education  must  seek  its  additional  support. 
Clearly  the  support  can  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  people  are  willing  to  meet 
the  conditions.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  far  the  community  is 
able  and  willing  to  increase  production  and  to  countenance  diversion,  it  is  also 
impossible  to  estimate  in  any  quantitative  manner  the  limits  of  additional 
support. 

The  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  additional  support  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  very  human  desire  to  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  too.  There  are 
some  who  are  eager  for  additional  educational  advantages  only  because  they 
expect  that  some  one  else  will  make  the  effort  or  assume  the  abstinence  and 
wastes  of  diversion.  The  burden  must  finally  come  to  rest  somewhere  in  the 
community,  but  unfortunately,  because  of  the  crudeness  of  machinery  for 
securing  decisions  as  to  what  the  community  wants  in  the  way  of  public  activ- 
ities, and  the  crudeness  of  the  processes  of  taxation,  ofttimes  the  bill  which 
is  finally  presented  to  the  individual  taxpayer  for  settlement  does  not  appeal 
to  him  as  a  fair  one.  The  decision  with  regard  to  public  expenditures  is  a 
group  decision,  but  the  decisions  regarding  production  effort  are  predomi- 
nantly individual  decisions.  This  situation  gives  rise  to  unfortunate  reflex 
economic  effects.  When  a  taxpayer  feels  that  he  is  not  getting  his  money's 
worth,  he  will  not  cheerfully  make  the  economic  effort  necessary  to  secure  the 
money  to  pay  his  taxes  and  will  use  every  possible  means  of  reducing  them 
Hie  economic  limitations,  consequently,  interlock  intimately  with  complicated 
problems  of  governmental  organization  and  the  technique  of  taxation.* 

We  have  long  accepted  in  the  United  States  the  ideal  of  "the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity."  We  propose  in  our  constitu- 
tions and  in  the  laws  of  the  several  states  that  uniform  opportunity  for 
education  shall  be  provided  to  all  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  fairer  to  propose  that  we  seek  to  provide  for  every  child 
within  the  borders  of  the  state  an  acceptable  minimum  program  of 
education  at  a  uniform  effort  throughout  the  state  in  terms  of  the 
burden  of  taxation.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desired  result,  certain 
conditions  must  be  met. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  acceptable  minimum  pro- 
gram of  education  be  as  clearly  denned  as  is  possible.  For  the  purpose 
of  offering  state  support  the  definition  must  be  translated  into  a  meas- 
ure of  the  cost  of  providing  this  minimum  acceptable  program.  Obvious- 
ly the  state  cannot  afford  to  equalize  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
expensive  school  system  located  within  its  borders.  It  is  fairer  to 
propose  that  the  cost  of  education  in  those  communities  which  approxi- 
mate in  wealth  the  average  of  wealth  for  the  state  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  cost  of  the  program  that  the  state  seeks  to  equalize, 
lor  one  state  in  which  this  type  of  investigation  has  been  carried  on 
this  cost  amounted  to  $70  per  pupil.  In  other  words,  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  those  communities  whose  wealth  is  approximately  the  average  of 
wealth  for  the  whole  state  averaged  $70. 

^Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Haig,  R.  M.,  The  Financing  of  Education,  in  the  United  States, 


p.   155. 
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In  order  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  the  state  must  measure 
the  ability  of  each  community  to  meet  the  cost  of  its  school  system. 
The  wealthiest  community  within  the  state  under  an  ideal  scheme 
should  receive  no  aid.  Carrying  through  our  illustration  of  the  equali- 
zation of  the  cost  at  $70  per  pupil,  that  tax  which  would  produce  $70 
per  pupil  in  the  wealthiest  district  would,  when  applied  to  all  other 
districts  in  the  state,  leave  a  deficit  and  this  deficit  is  the  amount  that 
the  state  should  contribute  to  each  of  the  other  localities. 

The  carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme  requires  first  of  all  that  there 
be  an  equalization  of  assessments  among  the  various  school  areas 
within  the  state.  If  all  assessments  are  at  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
true  value,  then  no  problem  would  arise  in  this  connection.  Since  the 
relationship  of  assessed  values  to  true  values  often  varies  greatly^  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  development  of  a  state  program  of 
support  that  accurate  knowledge  be  had  with  respect  to  this  relation- 
ship. The  state  may  choose,  if  it  will,  to  allow  the  local  assessment  to 
remain  as  it  is,  but  for  purposes  of  calculating  state  support'  all 
assessed  values  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  basis.  After  this  has 
been  done  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  revenue  that  would  accrue  to 
each  administrative  area  if  a  minimum  tax  were  levied  throughout  the 
state,  and  to  propose  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  that  would  have  to 
be  made  up  by  the  state  in  order  to  equalize  the  tax  burden. 

But  unfortunately  the  case  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  this.  We  may 
not  take  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  without  correction.  Where  chil- 
dren are  assembled  in  a  small  rural  school  having  from  five  to  twenty 
pupils,  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  of  providing  the  minimum  program 
will  be  greater  than  in  an  urban  community  in  which  there  are  com- 
monly from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pupils  in  each  classroom.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  it  was  discovered  that  for  every  rural  school  having 
less  than  twenty-seven  pupils  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  cost 
as  equal  to  that  involved  in  providing  for  twenty-seven  pupils  in  village 
and  urban  school  systems.  It  is  also  true  that  a  different  weighting  of 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated  must  be  given  to  those  in  secondary 
schools.  In  most  communities  this  will  require  that  the  allowance  made 
for  high  school  pupils  be  double  that  for  elementary  school  pupils. 
Additional  corrections  will  have  to  be  worked  out,  one  of  which  (the 
cost  of  transportation  for  rural  schools)  has  already  received  attention. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland  a  somewhat  simpler  method  of  distribut- 
ing a  fund  for  the  equalization  of  opportunity  and  of  tax  burden  has 
been  developed.  This  scheme  proposes  to  equalize  the  burden  of  support 
by  using  the  state's  mandatory  salary  schedule  as  a  basis  for  measuring 
the  need  of  the  county  for  support.  The  calculation  upon  which  the 
fund  is  distributed  applies  a  67  cent  tax  rate  to  an  equalized  assess- 
ment throughout  the  state  and  makes  appropriations  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  as  indicated  by  the  mandatory  salary  sche- 
dule (salaries  being  estimated  to  be  76  per  cent  of  the  current 
expenses)  and  the  sum  that  would  accrue  from  the  application  of  this 
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tax  rate  and  certain  other  appropriations  for  education  which  the  state 
distributes  to  the  several  counties.  This  scheme  is  less  accurate  in 
securing  the  desired  result  than  is  the  method  first  discussed.  It 
accepts  salaries  paid,  which  vary  as  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed  vary,  as  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  supplying  the  equalized 
opportunity.  The  other  scheme,  which  proposes  to  equalize  up  to  a 
certain  definite  level  of  cost  per  pupil  and  which  weights  the  pupils  in 
such  manner  as  to  equalize  support  as  between  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities, will  in  the  long  run  prove  more  acceptable. 

The  state's  obligation  to  furnish  an  equalized  opportunity  and  to 
provide  for  an  equalization  of  the  burden  of  support  rests  upon  the 
well-established  principle  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  possible  justification  for  the  neglect  of  children  who  live 
in  the  rural  or  other  less  favored  neighborhoods.  After  each  school  unit 
has  made  an  equal  effort  to  support  the  program  the  state  seeks  to 
equalize,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  that  the  state,  from  all  of  its 
resources,  should  make  good  the  promise  of  the  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunity and  should  equalize  the  burden  of  support.  It  seems  possible 
that  this  program  which  is  now  being  advanced  rapidly  will  be  carried 
into  effect  throughout  the  nation  within  the  period  of  the  next  fifteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Along  with  more  adequate  support  must  come  better  fiscal  admin- 
istration. The  southern  states  are  fortunate  in  that  the  county  remains 
as  an  important  administrative  unit.  Good  fiscal  administration  as  well 
as  good  educational  administration  is  dependent  upon  having  a  unit 
large  enough  to  make  possible  the  employment  of  a  competent  execu- 
tive. It  is  only  as  the  local  unit  of  administration  is  large  enough  to 
require  the  full  time  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  a  staff 
devoted  to  the  supervision  of  instruction,  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of  schools,  that  we  may 
hope  for  any  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  con- 
tended that  more  money  spent  for  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  schools  is  essential  to  the  economical  administration  of  public 
education. 

The  development  of  an  adequate  fiscal  administration  of  schools 
requires  a  strong  state  department  of  education  competent  to  admin- 
ister a  scheme  of  state  support  such  as  has  been  proposed  above.  It  is 
necessary,  as  well,  that  this  state  office  supervise  and  inspect,  at  least 
through  reports  that  are  made,  the  local  fiscal  administration.  Waste 
and  inefficiency  due  to  poor  accounting  and  budgetary  procedure,  lack 
of  care  in  the  safeguarding  of  school  funds,  the  failure  to  plan  build- 
ings to  best  advantage,  unsound  methods  in  the  writing  of  insurance, 
and  unwise  and  inefficient  borrowing  are  to  be  found  today  in  most  of 
our  states.  The  situation  calls  for  reform  first  of  all  by  strengthening 
the  state  office  and,  secondarily,  by  providing  sufficient  funds  for  the 
employment  of  competent  executives  for  local  school  systems. 
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Any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  financing  of  public 
education  will  involve,  in  many  of  our  states,  a  reform  in  our  system  of 
taxation.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  assessments  must  be  equalized 
throughout  the  state.  This  will  require  a  state  tax  commissioner  re- 
moved from  political  control.  There  will  be  needed  as  well  local  full- 
time  assessors  who  can  be  removed  for  inefficiency  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  their  office.  The  development  of  an  equitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion will  doubtless  include  the  acceptance  of  the  state  income  tax,  of 
a  tax  on  business  profits  whether  derived  from  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated business,  the  continuance  of  certain  fees  and  licenses,  as 
well  as  the  inheritance  tax.  The  acceptance  of  the  severance  tax  and  of 
a  gasoline  tax  for  state  purposes  seems  also  to  be  indicated.  But  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  methods  of  securing  support.  It  is  rather 
my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  larger  revenues  from  taxes  imposed  throughout  the  state  if  the 
equalization  program  that  should  be  developed  by  the  state  is  to  be 
sufficiently  supported. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proposed  that  education  will  cost  more 
in  the  years  which  lie  ahead  than  has  been  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
the  past.  More  of  our  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  older  men  and  older  women  will  seek  the  advantages  to  be  pro- 
vided in  elementary  schools,  in  secondary  schools,  in  continuation  and 
part-time  schools,  and  in  our  higher  educational  institutions.  Any  care- 
ful analysis  of  our  resources  will  indicate  that  we  can  afford  to  spend 
more  for  education  if  we  desire  the  results  of  education  more  than  we 
desire  the  products  of  other  enterprises.  The  realization  of  our  ideal 
of  equalization  of  opportunity  rests  upon  the  development  of  a  more 
adequate  program  of  state  support.  The  economical  administration  of 
our  schools  requires  that  the  unit  of  administration  be  made  larger 
and  that  competent  executives  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  public  education. 


SYMPOSIUM 

MARYLAND'S  PLAN  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE 
Albert  S.  Cook 

The  state  has  a  right,  unquestionably,  to  set  up  a  minimum  pro- 
gram of  public  education  that  shall  reach  every  child  in  the  state,  but 
there  is  a  corresponding  obligation  so  to  provide  state  support  for  the 
program  that  no  local  school  unit  shall  be  required  to  tax  itself  beyond 
a  reasonable  limit  for  schools  in  order  to  carry  on  the  program  set  up. 

The  two  indispensable  factors,  then,  in  the  equalizing  principle  are: 

1.  A  state  program  that  shall  provide  for  efficient  organization, 
administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  in  even  the  least 
wealthy  school  unit  of  the  state;  and 

2.  A  state  school  fund  sufficiently  large  and  so  distributed  that 
even  the  least  wealthy  school  unit  need  not  tax  itself  beyond  a 
reasonable  maximum  to  carry  the  state's  minimum  require- 
ments. 

Comparison  of  Minimum  Program  with  Funds  Available 

The  first  problem  is  to  determine  the  desirable  minimum  program 
which  differs  for  each  state,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  program  should  provide,  if  possible,  for: 

a.  An  adequate  supply  of  professionally  trained  teachers  and  a 
legal  requirement  that  trained  teachers  shall  be  employed 
whenever  available,  as   vacancies  occur. 

b.  A  guaranteed  minimum  salary,  preferably  on  a  yearly  basis, 
for  all  teachers  meeting  the  state  requirements  for  the  type  of 
teaching  position  occupied  in  every  school,  with  salary  incre- 
ments at  intervals  for  successful  experience. 

c.  A  guaranteed  minimum  school  year  of  at  least  nine  months  for 
all  local  school  units. 

d.  An  adequate  supply  of  books  and  materials  of  instruction. 

e.  Adequate  and  efficient  instructional  supervision  in  every  school 
unit. 

f.  Provision  for  effective  administrative  and  professional  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  since  educational 
leadership  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  progressive  school  system. 

The  second  problem  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  carry  the  desirable  minimum  program  and  the  method  of  distributing 
the  funds  available  in  order  to  equalize  most  nearly  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  burden  in  all  local  school  units. 

Maryi.and's  Plan   of  School  Organization 

In  considering  these  two  problems,  I  ask  your  indulgence  in 
permitting  me  to  discuss  them  as  they  apply  to  the  Maryland  situation 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
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We  have  before  us  a  state  school  system  composed  of  twenty-three 
county-unit  school  systems  and  Baltimore  City,  the  only  independent 
unit — in  all,  twenty-four  boards  of  education,  to  deal  with.  This 
presents  approximately  the  simplest  problem  in  applying  the  equaliz- 
ing principle  that  could  be  imagined,  compared  with  the  thousands  of 
school  units  and  thousands  of  boards  of  education  that  are  found  in 
many  of  the  states.  The  so-called  techniques  involved  in  applying  the 
principle  are  the  same,  however,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  problem 
involved  is  at  least  one  strong  argument  for  a  larger  school  unit. 

We  have  a  state  of  average  wealth,  half  urban,  half  town  and 
rural  in  population;  we  have  a  state  school  fund  distributed  on  the 
census  and  attendance  basis  which  makes  available  about  $9  per 
elementary  school  pupil,  and  in  addition  there  are  state  subsidies  for 
high  schools,  vocational  education,  free  books,  and  supplies,  and  for 
part  payment  of  salaries  of  certain  county  administrative  and  super- 
visory school  officials. 

We  have  a  minimum  salary  law  based  on  grade  of  certificate,  with 
increments  for  experience.  The  law  provides  a  definite  ratio  of  teach- 
ers to  pupils  in  all  types  of  elementary  and  high  schools.  Our  State 
Tax  Commission  has  been  functioning  effectively  for  a  period  of  years 
in  securing  uniform  assessments  of  property  values  throughout  the 
state.  Our  law  requires  a  minimum  school  year  of  nine  months. 

All  of  these  conditions  existed  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1922,  and  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  change  the  status  quo 
except  to  make  any  additions  which  would  result  in  bringing  about 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  and  burden.  We  knew,  of 
course,  that  the  amount  of  additional  money  to  be  appropriated  would 
be  comparatively  small,  and  that  no  school  unit  would  willingly  consent 
to  any  reduction  in  its  share  of  state  school  funds. 

Maryland^  Minimum   Program 

In  determining  our  minimum  program  the  first  important  consider- 
ation was  to  secure  a  minimum  salary  schedule  that  would  guarantee 
a  gradually  increasing  supply  of  teachers  of  standard  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  all  types  of  schools, 
both  rural  and  urban.  The  legislature  of  1922  accepted  the  judgment 
of  the  friends  of  education  on  a  minimum  salary  schedule,  and  the 
resulting  supply  of  standard  trained  teachers  over  a  five-year  period 
has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  their  judgment.  The  proportion  of  teach- 
ers with  standard  training  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
the  counties  has  increased  from  35  per  cent  to  85  per  cent. 

The  minimum  salary  schedule  adopted  was  not  that  of  a  county  of 
average  wealth,  but  was  one  that  provided  salaries  considerably  higher 
than  were  then  being  paid  in  all  except  two  of  the  twenty-three 
counties. 
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Counties  Needing  More  Than  67  Cent  County  Tax  for  Minimum  Program 
Receive  Equalization  Fund 

The  next  important  step  was  to  determine  a  measure  of  the  ability 
of  each  county  to  support  schools.  At  this  important  stage  at  this 
particular  time  (April,  1921)  we  were  sailing  on  an  uncharted  sea. 
The  techniques  subsequently  developed  by  Professors  Strayer,  Swift, 
Mort,  and  others,  based  on  salary  and  an  equalized  local  tax  rate, 
were  not  then  available. 

Since  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  our  counties  was 
equalized  by  an  efficient  state  tax  commission,  we  assumed  that  the 
average  tax  rate  for  school  maintenance  (exclusive  of  capital  outlay 
and  debt  service)  which  then  prevailed  in  our  counties  was  a  fair 
measure  of  ability  of  the  counties  to  support  schools.  We  found  the 
average  rate  to  be  67  cents  on  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  or  6.7  mills. 

In  the  Maryland  plan  of  equalization,  therefore,  the  state  pays 
the  entire  school  maintenance  budget  for  the  minimum  state  program, 
less  the  amount  that  the  county  contributes  by  a  6.7  mill  tax.  The 
county  school  maintenance  budget  is  calculated  annually,  and  is  based 
on  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  for  the  current  year  as 
set  forth  on  the  payroll  of  each  county ;  the  state,  however,  fixes  the 
minimum  annual  salary  for  each  type  of  teaching  position  and  for 
years  of  experience  and  grade  of  certificate  of  each  teacher.  The 
state  law  also  fixes  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  carry  the  min- 
imum program  in  every  type  of  school  based  on  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance.  Counties  sharing  in  the  equalization  fund  may  pay 
higher  salaries  or  employ  more  teachers  than  the  state  provides  bv 
levying  more  than  6.7  mills  for  school  maintenance. 

The  Calculation  Illustrated 

In  addition  to  making  plans  for  a  sufficiently  large  minimum  salary 
schedule  to  attract  teachers  of  standard  training  to  all  the  schools, 
even  those  in  remote  rural  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  each 
teacher  with  an  adequately  equipped  classroom.  To  insure  this  the 
state  school  law  provides  that  not  more  than  76  per  cent  of  the  county 
school  maintenance  budget  shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries, 
leaving  24  per  cent  to  be  expended  for  other  current  school  expenses. 
Having  determined  total  salaries  for  each  county,  the  total  mainte- 
nance budget  is  found  by  dividing  total  salaries  by  .76;  for  example, 
if  total  salaries  are  $76,000,  the  total  maintenance  budget  is 
$76,000  -!-  .76,  or  $100,000.  Now  in  the  case  cited,  if  a  tax  of  6.7  mills 
on  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  yields  $60,000  and  the  state 
subsidies  for  all  purposes  other  than  equalization  total  $30,000,  the 
county  would  have  an  income  of  $60,000  from  the  local  school  tax 
plus  $30,000  from  state  subsidies,  or  a  total  income  of  $90,000  with 
which  to  carry  a  $100,000  program;  this  county  would  therefore  be 
entitled  to  an  equalization  fund  of  the  difference  between  $100,000 
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and  $90,000,  or  $10,000.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  income  of  the 
county  just  cited  from  a  6.7  mill  tax  plus  total  state  aid  for  all 
purposes  other  than  equalization  is  $100,000  or  more,  the  county  would 
receive  no  equalization  fund  because  it  has  sufficient  local  and  state 
funds  to  carry  a  $100,000  program. 

How  the  Law  Reads 

The  provision  for  equalization  in  the  Maryland  law  reads  as 
follows : 

*  *  *  Provided,  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  of  the 
several  counties  sharing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  shall  levy  and  collect  an 
annual  tax  for  the  schools  of  not  less  than  sixty-seven  (67)  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  assessable  property,  exclusive  of  the  amount  levied 
for  debt  service  and  capital  outlay  for  the  schools;  and  provided,  further, 
that  the  county  board  of  education  in  each  of  the  several  counties  sharing  in 
the  Equalization  Fund  shall  expend  not  more  than  seventy-six  percentum 
(76%)  of  the  total  budget,  not  including  capital  outlay  and  debt  service,  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

Plan  Provides  for  Cost  op  Transporting  Pupils 

After  five  years,  we  find  that  the  outlay  for  teachers'  salaries  as 
required  by  law  is  considerably  less  than  76  per  cent  of  the  total 
maintenance  budget,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  increase  in  transpor- 
tation costs  due  to  consolidation.  To  meet  this  situation,  before  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  the  equalization  fund  we  have  arbitrarily  added 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  estimated  county 
school  budget,  which  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  salary  budget  by  .76. 

Effect  of  Equalization   Fund  on   Number  of  Trained  Teachers 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  an  outstanding  advantage  in  basing  the 
equalization  fund  on  the  actual  salaries  as  shown  by  the  county  pay- 
roll, since  the  county  superintendent  and  the  county  board  of  education 
know  that  teachers  of  standard  training  may  be  secured  as  vacancies 
occur  without  increasing  the  county  tax  rate  and,  further,  that  for 
every  additional  $76  of  salary  increase  by  reason  of  the  appointment 
of  a  better  trained  or  more  experienced  teacher,  or  both,  the  equaliza- 
tion fund  is  increased  by  $100.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  our  poorest 
and  most  sparsely  populated  counties  has  increased  the  proportion  of 
standard  trained  teachers  from  7  per  cent  in  1922  to  81  per  cent  in 
1927;  as  a  consequence,  its  equalization  fund  has  increased  $60,000, 
of  which  24  per  cent  or  $14,100,  is  available  for  current  school 
expenses  other  than  teachers'  salaries  and  capital  outlay.  Another  of 
our  counties  sharing  in  the  equalization  fund  was  the  first  county  in 
the  state  to  have  100  per  cent  of  two-year  normal  school  graduates 
in  the  elementary  schools ;  and  of  the  ten  counties  having  from  90  to 
100  per  cent  of  trained  teachers,  five  are  equalization  fund  counties. 
A   flat  salary  allowance   on  a  teacher-unit  basis   does   not  provide   so 
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strong  an  incentive  to  appoint  only  standard  trained  teachers.  If  a  fixed 
sum  is  received  per  teacher  employed  no  matter  what  training  a 
teacher  has  had,  a  school  board  without  interest  in  improving  instruc- 
tion might  continue  to  employ  low-salaried,  untrained  teachers  and 
use  the  state  funds  in  ways  less  likely  to  produce  better  teaching 
results. 

The  minimum  program  set  up  in  Maryland  by  the  legislature  in 
1922,  except  in  salary  schedule,  was  equivalent  to  the  program  then 
found  in  the  two  most  progressive  counties.  Since  the  financially  poor- 
est counties  were  very  far  below  the  standard  set  up,  they  have  been 
aided  each  year  only  to  the  extent  that  they  have  actually  been  able 
to  employ  an  increasing  number  of  better  trained  teachers  and  provide 
them  with  necessary  equipment.  As  a  result,  expenditures  did  not 
increase  enormously  at  first  in  these  counties.  The  program  provided 
for  large  increases  in  salary  only  in  replacing  teachers  entirely  or 
partially  untrained  by  normal  school  graduates ;  i.e.,  the  salary  in- 
creases were  limited  for  the  most  part  to  teachers  having  the  desired 
professional  status.  Although  the  minimum  salaries  provided  in  the 
state  minimum  program  for  the  various  types  of  positions  and  for 
years  of  experience  were  somewhat  lower  than  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
wealthiest  two  counties,  they  were  high  enough,  as  our  experience  has 
shown,  to  enable  all  the  counties  to  secure  two-year  normal  school 
graduates  for  practically  all  elementary  school  vacancies  that  occurred 
in  both  town  and  rural  schools,  and  even  to  replace  some  of  the  teach- 
ers holding  the  lower  grades  of  certificates.  In  five  years  the  counties 
as  a  whole  have  increased  the  percentage  of  standard  trained  teachers 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  from  35  per  cent  to  over  92  per 
cent.  Notwithstanding  this  rapid  growth  in  the  percentage  of  trained 
teachers,  the  equalization  fund  has  increased  only  slightly  since  1925, 
by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  counties 
sharing  in  the  equalization  fund.  At  some  time  during  the  five-year 
period  from  1922  to  1927,  17  of  the  23  counties  have  shared  in  the 
fund,  but  in  any  one  year  no  more  than  15  have  received  its  benefits; 
only  13  counties  share  at  present,  but  other  counties  are  likely  to  share 
again  as  they  approach  100  per  cent  of  trained  teachers. 

Efficient  Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision  Reqxjtred 

The  second  indispensable  factor  in  the  equalizing  principle  is  a 
state  program  that  shall  provide  for  efficient  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  supervision  in  the  least  wealthy  school  unit  of  the  state. 

"No  matter  how  desirable  it  may  be  to  equalize  the  burden  com- 
pletely," says  Professor  Mort,  "if  that  equalization  results  in  the  fur- 
ther entrenchment  of  a  decadent  system  of  local  organization  that 
makes  impossible  the  use  of  the  tools  and  technique  developed  in  city 
school  administration,  its  result  is  bad,  for  in  the  long  run  it  limits 
educational  opportunity  for  vast  masses  of  the  people." 
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Maryland  has,  by  inheritance,  the  county-unit  plan  of  organiza- 
tion; our  problem  was  simply  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  however,  legislative  attack  was  concentrated  largely  on  that 
part  of  our  program  which  provided  for  an  adequate  staff  of  profes- 
sional and  clerical  assistants  for  the  county  superintendent. 

The  county  board  of  education  functions  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  a  city  board  functions,  namely,  by  appointing  a  superintendent 
of  schools  who  is  the  agent  through  whom  the  board  acts — a  man  with 
first-rate  educational  and  professional  qualifications,  especially  trained 
in  school  management.  He,  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  board,  acts 
as  its  business  representative  and  executive  agent  in  financial  matters, 
and  takes  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  securing  public  support  and  interest 
for  the  schools.  In  other  words,  the  county  superintendency  calls  for 
the  same  type  of  trained  and  efficient  professional  leadership  as  the 
city  superintendency. 

In  Maryland  the  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  supervising 
teachers  for  each  county  on  the  basis  of  one  supervisor  for  every  fifty 
elementary  teachers  employed.  These  supervisors  must  be  properly 
qualified  and  their  appointment  approved  by  the  state  superintendent; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  county  superintendents,  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  is  paid  by  the  state.  The  county  superintendent  is  held  responsi- 
ble by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  supplying  professional 
leadership,  inspiration,  and  assistance  to  his  teaching  staff  and  to  his 
staff  of  supervisors. 

Thus,  with  a  fairly  adequate  plan  for  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  the  burden  of  school  support,  open  from  time  to  time  to 
refinements  in  its  application  with  or  without  additional  legislation, 
and  with  a  fine  legal  basis  for  efficient  organization,  administration,  and 
supervision,  the  county  school  systems  of  the  state  have  full  oppor- 
tunity for  progressively  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  subject 
only  to  the  limitation  of  professional  leadership  in  each  county,  and 
to  the  desire  for  better  schools  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  state 
as  a  whole. 

VIRGINIA'S   PLAN 
Harris  Hart 

Virginia  has  no  equalization  fund  as  such.  Under  the  former  consti- 
tution there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  fund. 
With  the  changes  brought  about  within  the  last  year  it  would  appear 
that  an  equalization  amount  may  now  be  set  up  with  impunity.  While 
there  is  no  fund  so  designated,  the  appropriations  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  make  it  possible  for  that  board  to  invite  in  a  limited 
fashion  equal  school  facilities  over  the  state.  The  state  appropriation 
for  the  common  schools  is  about  six  million  dollars.  Of  this  amount 
a  little  less  than  a  half  million  is  set  up  to  be  distributed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  rural  elementary  schools  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ards fixed  by  this  board.  In  addition  to  the  regular  state  contribution 
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to  ordinary  operation,  the  State  Board  has  provided  that  any  rural 
elementary  room,  whether  in  a  single  building  or  in  a  consolidated 
school  which  operates  for  nine  (9)  months  shall  be  taught  by  a  properly 
trained  teacher  in  a  reasonably  well  equipped  and  sanitary  schoolhouse 
and  from  this  special  fund  will  give  a  cash  bonus.  This  bonus  a  few 
years  ago  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  $150.00  to  a  one-room  school, 
$225.00  to  a  two-room  school,  and  $300.00  to  a  school  of  three  or  more 
rooms.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  standard  elementary  rooms 
it  has  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  per  room  appropriation.  Now 
this  money  is  sent  out  on  the  basis  of  $70.00  or  $75.00  to  each  standard 
elementary  room.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  regular  appropria- 
tion from  the  state  will  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  the  rural  elementary  schools.  This  bonus  then  comes  as 
an  added  amount  for  the  encouragement  of  superior  facilities. 

The  State  Board  has,  in  addition,  a  very  small  state  high  school 
fund  to  be  sent  out  to  high  schools  maintaining  required  standards. 
This  is  operated  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  in  somewhat  the 
same  fashion  that  the  larger  amount  for  the  elementary  schools  has 
operated  in  its  field. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Virginia  is  a  state  accrediting 
agency  for  all  types  of  educational  institutions.  The  listing  of  a  high 
school  as  an  accredited  school  is  of  really  more  consequence  than  the 
inadequate  state  appropriation  to  that  school,  but  both  the  right  to 
credit  or  discredit  a  school  and  the  ability  to  make  a  small  appropria- 
ion  have  combined  to  create  more  or  less  uniform  high  school  standards 
over  the  state. 

In  the  broad  sense  of  an  equalization  fund  by  which  a  county  with 
low  essential  values  can  bring  its  educational  facilities  up  to  a  point 
approximately  equal  to  those  of  the  more  favored  counties,  there  is 
no  such  fund  in  this  state.  In  1926  and  again  in  1928  a  budget  request 
for  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  was  set  up,  but  in  neither  case  could 
it  be  allowed.  The  fact  that  some  question  might  be  raised  about  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  fund  was  of  course  a  very  serious  handicap 
against  the  provision  for  it. 

No  definite  plan  has  been  set  up  in  Virginia  to  indicate  what  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  public  education  should  be  borne  by  the  state  and 
what  part  by  the  locality.  We  have  proceeded  on  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  of  the  total  budget  for  operation  and  maintenance  two-thirds 
would  represent  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  that  the  state  should  ap- 
propriate one-half  of  this  cost.  This  would  mean  that  the  state  appro- 
priation would  approximate  one-third  of  the  total  operating  budget. 
This  is  approximately  what  the  present  situation  actually  is.  Some  of 
the  educational  leaders  have  been  very  hopeful  that  the  state  appropria- 
tion could  be  sufficiently  increased  to  take  care  of  the  whole  item  of 
instruction,  thus  guaranteeing  to  every  county  and  city  an  equal  basic 
salary  scale  for  a  uniform  term,  but  leaving  to  each  city  and 
county  the   right   to   supplement   either  the   term   or  the   scale   as   its 
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judgment  would  dictate  and  as  local  finances  would  make  possible. 
Perhaps  after  all  this  is  the  safest  and  surest  way  to  set  up  equaliza- 
tion, but  the  wisdom  of  such  procedure  depends  on  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  vogue  in  the  state.  Under  the  new  constitution  segregation  is 
the  fixed  policy  of  taxation  in  Virginia,  real  estate  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  being  reserved  for  local  taxation  alone.  To  increase 
the  state  appropriation  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
instruction  might  be  economically  unsound  by  imposing  too  great  a 
burden  upon  the  classes  of  property  reserved  for  state  taxation.  It 
would  have  the  great  advantage,  however,  of  relieving  the  real  estate 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  of  a  very  large  part  of  its  present 
tax  burden  to  support  the  common  schools.  This  would  be  not  only  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  agricultural  sections  but  equally  as  fortunate 
a  thing  for  the  entire  state,  because  any  large  benefit  accruing  to  the 
basic  industry  of  farming  must  be  sooner  or  later  reflected  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

GEORGIA'S  PLAN 

M.  L.  DUGGAN 

The  State  of  Georgia  has : 

1.  A  direct  apportionment  from  the  state  of  about  $5.00  per 
capita  of  the  school  population. 

2.  A  county  levy  of  not  over  five  mills  (most  counties  levy  the 
maximum  limit.) 

3.  A  permissive  local  district  levy  of  not  over  five  mills  (levied 
wherever  public  demand  for  education  is  strong  enough  to 
influence  the  required  number  of  votes). 

These  sources  usually  yield  from  $10.00  to  $40.00  per  capita  of 
the  school  enrollment  per  annum,  and  these  amounts  are  constantly 
increasing  as  property  values  enhance. 

The  three  sources  of  support  are  supposed  to  guarantee  state 
protection,  county  pride,  and  local  interest  for  the  schools  and  this  is 
thought  to  be  an  almost  ideal  arrangement. 

4.  To  the  above  three  sources  of  support  have  recently  been  added 
one  million  dollars  derived  from  tax  on  sales  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  and  to  be  distributed  "for  the  purpose  of  more 
nearly  equalizing  educational  opportunities  as  between  the 
counties." 

With  improved  economic  conditions  and  the  general  progress  in  all 
public  enterprises  throughout  the  state  and  the  South,  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  of  public  sentiment  for  better  schools.  The  marvelous 
results  of  the  demand  for  good  permanent  public  roads  throughout 
the  state,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  factor,  has  quickened  the 
demand  for  better  public  rural  schools.  Good  roads  always  facilitate 
rural  school  consolidations  and  school  progress,  and  they  mutually 
help  each  other.  It  is  said  that  progress  in  the  one  never  long  precedes 
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progress  in  the  other.  Rural  school  consolidations  and  transportation 
and  schoolhouse  construction  throughout  the  state  in  recent  years  are 
outstanding  visible  evidences  of  progress  in  rural  education  in  Georgia. 
Building  bond  issues  by  local  school  districts  are  becoming  so 
popular  in  the  state  that  an  election  rarely  goes  adversely,  and  some 
counties  are  campaigning  for  county  bond  issues  for  adequate  rural 
school  buildings,  while  a  state  bond  issue  for  rural  schoolhouse  con- 
struction has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  many  legislators. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  PLAN 
J.  H.  Hope 

Four  years  ago  South  Carolina  had  eight  different  state  aid  laws 
attempting  to  supply  the  needs  of  her  schools  for  equalizing  their 
terms.  All  of  the  laws  together  made  inadequate  provision  for  funds 
sufficient  to  guarantee  a  school  term  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the 
school  people  of  the  state.  In  fact,  school  terms  ran  from  two  months 
in  a  few  of  the  districts  to  ten  months  in  others.  Under  such  conditions 
no  one  could  properly  take  the  position  that  South  Carolina  was  as 
a  state  making  any  serious  attempt  at  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  her  children,  white  and  colored. 

It  is  a  common  expression  we  sometimes  hear  that  the  obligation 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  others'  children  is  an  injustice,  and  that 
to  receive  such  an  education  is  a  humiliation.  All  of  our  lives  we  have 
been  crossing  bridges — some  before  we  get  to  them — but  at  any  rate 
crossing  bridges  which  we  did  not  ourselves  build.  Should  we  not, 
therefore,  help  to  build  bridges  for  others  to  cross  ? 

With  the  latter  thought  in  mind,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly  and  many  progressive  school  people  thought  that 
it  was  the  opportune  time  to  move  toward  a  more  constructive  program 
of  education  for  all  the  people.  The  so-called  6-0-1  Law  is  the  out- 
growth of  that  effort.  To  some  there  seems  to  hang  a  halo  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  operation  of  this  law.  There  is  no  justification  for 
any  misconception  as  to  either  the  purpose  or  the  functioning  of  the 
law.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  readily  understand  the 
working  basis  of  the  law,  we  are  here  giving  an  example  of  its  appli- 
cation. 

The  6-0-1  Law  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  3-mill  constitu- 
tional tax  (Constitution  1895)  in  the  county  where  it  is  collected 
according  to  school  enrollment  of  preceding  year.  Besides  this  tax  there 
is  a  statutory  4-mill  tax,  levied,  collected,  and  spent  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  allocated  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  white 
teachers  employed  in  the  county  the  previous  year.  Each  district  in 
every  county  of  the  state  is  charged  with  the  3-mill  constitutional  tax 
apportioned  as  indicated  above  and  the  4-mill  ad  valorem  tax  levied  on 
all  property  of  the  counties  and  allocated  as  above  designated.  Every 
school  then  is  charged  by  the  state  with  its  share  of  both  the  3-mill  and 
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the  4-mill  allotments.  The  amount  lacking  in  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  for  six  months  in  each  school,  based  upon  the 
state's  schedule  of  salaries,  is  paid  by  the  state  from  direct  appropria- 
tion by  the  general  assembly  from  the  state's  general  fund.  Should  any 
district  in  the  state  have  from  its  3-mill  and  4-ruill  allotments  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  all  of  its  teachers  for  a  term  of  six  months,  no  state  aid 
is  allowed.  Should  any  district  have  from  these  same  sources  a  surplus 
after  paying  its  teachers  for  the  six-months'  term,  that  surplus  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurers  to  the  credit  of  the  district,  and 
under  no  conditions  can  it  be  diverted  to  the  use  of  any  other  district 
in  the  county,  to  the  county,  or  to  the  state — a  fact  which  has  not  long 
been  understood  by  some.  The  equalization  fund  required  to  pay  the 
state's  part  of  this  guaranteed  term  of  six  months  for  the  school  term 
of  1928-1929,  based  upon  the  state  schedule  of  salaries,  will  be 
approximately  $3,400,000. 

The  added  length  of  term  after  the  state's  obligation  has  been  met 
must  be  borne  either  by  the  district  from  special  district  tax,  tax  on 
dogs,  and  poll  tax,  or  by  the  county,  or  by  both  together.  After  the 
term-unit  guaranteed  by  the  state,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  coun- 
ties should  assume  the  burden  of  operating  their  schools  for  the  full 
term  remaining  after  the  state  has  met  its  obligation.  In  other  words, 
if  it  is  right  and  equitable  for  the  state  to  be  the  equalizing  unit  where 
we  have  poor  and  wealthy  counties,  then  it  follows  that  the  counties 
should  be  the  unit  where  we  have  districts  with  varying  abilities  to 
run  their  schools  for  the  remaining  term. 

Let  us  look  at  some  results  of  the  operation  of  the  6-0-1  Law.  As 
stated,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  public  schools  varied  from 
•10  days  per  school  year  to  180  days  and  more.  Since  this  law  has  been 
in  operation  the  average  school  term  for  whites  has  increased  to  172 
days,  and  for  whites  and  colored  to  146  days. 

Transportation  of  pupils  from  elementary  schools  affiliated  and 
unaffiliated  with  high  schools  has  presented  its  problem  for  solution. 
In  the  absence  of  any  money  from  the  state  for  transportation  directly 
the  State  Department  of  Education  has  worked  out  a  scheme  whereby 
these  elementary  schools  may  be  assisted  in  part  in  transporting  their 
pupils  of  upper  elementary  grades  to  other  schools  of  superior  stand- 
ing, and  on  this  basis:  where  pupils  are  transferred  and  a  teacher's 
salary  is  saved  to  the  state  in  the  school  from  which  the  pupils  go,  the 
state  allows  $540  for  the  teacher's  salary  so  saved  and  the  amount  is 
ap2^1ied  on  cost  of  transportation.  This  allowance  is  conditioned  upon 
the  requirement  that  no  additional  teacher  be  employed  in  the  school 
to  which  the  pupils  are  transferred  but  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
enrollment  in  the  grades  where  the  children  are  taught.  This  has 
resulted  in  giving  to  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  better  educational 
advantages  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  transported  and  in  the 
schools  from  which  they  go  by  relieving  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
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grades  of  doing  work  that  is  mistaken  for  high  school  instruction.  In 
our  opinion  this  is  a  most  sensible  solution  of  a  vexing  problem,  and 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state. 

What  has  happened  in  the  high  schools?  Within  four  years  the 
increases  in  high  school  enrollment  have  ranged  from  7  per  cent  in 
one  county  to  260  per  cent  in  another  and  an  average  increase  for  the 
state  of  around  50  per  cent.  This  is  an  accomplishment  that  is  well 
worth  while  and  gives  us  renewed  faith  and  courage  for  the  future. 

We  shall  not  engage  in  any  discussion  as  to  whether  our  state  is 
able  to  support  a  progressive  program  of  public  education.  In  the 
light  of  results  attained,  this  needs  no  further  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  our  people  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  tax  themselves  and 
spend  their  money  on  the  education  of  their  children  that  they  may  be 
redeemed  from  lives  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  we,  as 
faithful  guardians,  should  accede  to  their  reasonable  demands  for  an 
adequate  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  their  children. 

LOUISIANA'S  PLAN 
T.  H.  Harris 

The  purpose  of  state  equalizing  funds  or  other  forms  of  special 
state  aid  is  to  help  poor  communities  with  low  taxing  values,  or  to 
stimulate  backward  communities  to  take  an  interest  in  essential  phases 
of  school  work.  To  illustrate: 

A  county,  or  a  portion  of  a  county,  has  such  a  low  assessment  that 
a  tax  rate  sufficiently  high  to  raise  adequate  school  funds  would  prove 
a  greater  burden  than  the  taxpayers  could  bear.  To  relieve  these  condi- 
tions and  to  insure  good  schools  for  the  children  of  such  communities 
state  equalizing  funds  are  used. 

Several  country  schools  should  be  consolidated,  but  the  people 
concerned  are  not  interested  to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing  to 
provide  the  money  required  for  buildings,  transportation,  and  main- 
tenance. In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  lighten  the  financial  load 
the  state  comes  to  the  rescue  with  a  special  donation. 

The  plan  is  effective,  and  wise,  when  a  better  plan  is  not  available. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  interest  is  being  aroused  in  Negro  education  in 
the  southern  states.  Except  for  Mr.  Rosenwald's  generosity,  effort 
in  the  interest  of  Negro  education  in  the  South  would  have  been 
delayed  many  years. 

Equalizing  funds  and  other  forms  of  special  state  aid  should, 
however,  be  unnecessary.  Their  use  is,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  state's  failure  to  organize  its  school  system  on  a  sound  business 
basis.  If  the  state  appreciated  its  obligation  to  educate  all  its  children 
and  organized  its  school  machinery  accordingly,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  equalizing  funds  or  other  forms  of  special  state  aid. 

Education  is  too  vital  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  local  community, 
where  indifference  or   poverty  may  prevent  proper  attention.   It  is  a 
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state  function.  The  state's  part  in  the  education  of  the  people  is  not 
performed  when  it  contributes  a  minor  or  even  a  major  portion  of  the 
funds  required  to  support  efficient  schools.  The  state  government  should 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  public  school  support.  The  local  communities 
should  not  be  called  upon  for  contributions. 

Under  our  defective  scheme  of  placing  the  financing  of  the  schools 
largely  upon  districts  or  counties,  what  is  the  result?  If  the  district 
unit  is  used,  one  district  in  a  county  is  required  to  impose  a  tax  rate 
ten  times  as  high  as  that  of  another  district  in  the  same  county,  or 
have  poor  schools ;  if  the  county  unit  is  used,  one  county  in  the  state 
can  support  good  schools  with  one-twentieth  of  the  financial  effort 
of  another  county  because  it  has  twenty  times  as  much  wealth  behind 
each  child  of  school  age.  Why  let  the  rich  county  off  with  little  effort 
and  tax  the  poor  county  to  the  point  of  confiscation  of  property? 
Because  each  is  benefited  in  proportion  to  its  investment  in  education? 
Not  at  all.  The  best  of  those  educated  in  the  poor  county  may  live  their 
lives  in  the  rich  county  or  some  other  counties  or  state. 

When  we  require  the  state  government  to  finance  education,  we 
accomplish  two  results :  First,  we  provide  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  children  of  the  state.  Elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and 
special  schools  are  established  where  they  are  needed  for  all  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  they  are  maintained  for  a  session  of  proper 
length  and  taught  by  teachers  meeting  state  standards.  We  may  talk 
about  equal  educational  opportunities,  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
unless  the  state  pays  the  educational  bill  and  fixes  educational 
standards. 

In  the  second  place,  when  the  state  finances  education  all  taxpayers 
pay  the  same  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  One  may  live 
in  a  rich  community  and  another  in  a  poor  community,  one  may  be 
wealthy,  the  other  impoverished,  but  the  tax  rate  is  the  same  for  each. 
The  agricultural  sections  with  no  cities,  industrial  plants,  railroads, 
etc.,  are  not  taxed  beyond  their  power  to  pay  or  forced  to  be  content 
with  meager  facilities  for  their  children.  They  have  such  schools  as 
they  need  and  they  make  exactly  the  same  contribution  toward  their 
support  as  do  the  richest  centers  of  the  state  toward  the  support  of 
their  schools. 

Libraries  have  been  written  to  prove  that  people  value  only  those 
things  that  they  work  or  pay  for,  and  that  therefore  the  only  way  to 
arouse  a  robust  interest  in  education  is  to  require  the  community  to 
finance  its  school.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  is 
merit  in  the  contention,  every  man's  interest  in  education  should  be 
increased  as  many  hundred  per  cent  as  there  are  hundreds  of  schools 
in  his  state,  for  he  is  a  direct  contributor  to  the  support  of  every  school 
in  his  state,  and  his  contribution  is  as  large,  proportionally,  as  that 
of  any  other  taxpayer,  when  the  state  is  used  as  the  basis  for  raising 
school  funds. 
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If  the  state  should  take  over  the  financing  of  public  education,  on 
what  basis  should  the  funds  be  distributed?  No  basis  at  all  except  to 
fix  standards  to  govern  the  local  authorities  and  furnish  the  funds 
required  to  pay  for  education  in  the  different  counties. 

Louisiana  does  not  approach  the  ideal  that  I  have  sketched  except 
in  the  matter  of  free  textbooks.  Textbooks  are  furnished  all  children 
attending  public  and  private  schools,  and  they  are  financed  out  of  a 
state-wide  tax.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  I  have  not  learned  of 
a  family  that  declined  to  accept  free  books  for  their  children  for  the 
reason  that  the  community  was  not  required  to  pay  the  entire  bill. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  schoolhouses,  teachers,  transportation,  etc., 
financed  by  the  state,  would  be  as  cheerfully  accepted. 

Our  state  government  pays  about  one-fourth  of  the  public  school 
bill,  and  it  sends  its  contribution  to  the  parishes  on  the  absurd  and 
unjust  basis  of  the  school  population.  These  conditions  are  probably 
satisfactory  to  the  rich  centers,  or  the  parishes  with  few  white  children 
and  numerous  negro  children  for  whom  little  is  done  educationally, 
but  they  are  very  hard  on  the  poor  parishes  that  are  really  concerned 
about  the  education  of  the  children  of  both  races.  In  agricultural  sec- 
tions it  is  burdensome  to  raise  75  per  cent  of  the  money  needed  to 
maintain  a  system  of  efficient  schools. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Louisiana  should  finance  her  schools  on 
a  state-wide  basis,  thus  wiping  out  the  differences  in  wealth  and  school 
facilities  and  requiring  all  taxpayers  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  of  course,  to  inaugurate  such  a 
system  of  financing  education;  in  the  meantime  an  equalizing  fund 
should  be  provided  sufficiently  large  to  relieve  the  poorer  parishes  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation  and  to  enable  them  to  do  better 
by  their  children  than  they  are  now  doing. 

ALABAMA'S  PLAN 

R.    E.    TlDWELL 

My  discussion  of  the  general  topic  "The  Financing  of  Education" 
shall  be  confined  to  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
an  account  of  the  fiscal  support  of  the  public  schools  of  Alabama. 
Growing  out  of  certain  conditions  and  influences  which  had  their 
origin  during  the  "carpet  bag"  days  following  the  Civil  War,  there 
was  for  many  years  thereafter  almost  universal  fear  of  local  taxation. 
The  government  of  the  state  as  a  whole  had  been  fairly  well  stabilized, 
and  while  some  of  the  counties  and  communities  were  occasionally  con- 
trolled by  factions  out  of  sympathy  with  the  dominant  party,  still  by 
restrictive  general  laws  the  powers  of  local  taxation  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  were  greatly  restricted. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1901,  in  keeping  with  this  general 
feeling,  provided  a  mandatory  state-wide  ad  valorem  tax  of  three  mills 
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for  schools  and  rather  reluctantly  permitted  the  counties  to  levy  an 
additional  one  mill  if  three-fifths  of  the  voters  approved.  It  was  not 
until  1916  that  further  extension  of  the  taxing  privilege  was  made  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  authorized  a  county,  by  majority  vote, 
to  levy  an  additional  three  mills  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  The 
same  amendment  provided  for  the  levying  of  a  district  tax  of  three 
mills  when  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  an  election  called 
for  that  purpose. 

Practically  all  of  the  taxes  for  education  allowed  by  the  constitution 
are  levied  at  the  present  time.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
could  be  added  by  the  extension  of  ad  valorem  taxes  to  the  constitu- 
tional limit  authorized  in  Alabama.  This  total  of  ten  mills  provides 
approximately  .$11,000,000  annually  for  public  education. 

There  are  two  other  sources  of  support  for  public  education  from 
state-wide  taxes,  the  general  treasury  and  the  educational  trust  fund. 
The  general  treasury  of  the  state  receives  the  proceeds  of  a  three- 
and-a-half  mill  tax  and  the  miscellaneous  taxes  provided  by  the  gen- 
eral revenue  bill  including  licenses,  franchises,  corporation  taxes,  and 
various  other  privilege  taxes.  The  educational  trust  fund  is  provided 
by  setting  aside  for  educational  purposes  the  proceeds  of  revenues 
collected  in  accordance  with  certain  sections  of  the  1927  revenue  act. 
The  principal  items  included  are:  severance  taxes  on  coal,  iron,  and 
other  similar  products  severed  from  the  soil;  tobacco  tax;  water  power 
tax ;  franchise  taxes  based  on  gross  business,  covering  the  operation 
of  railroads,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  pullman  companies;  and 
numerous  other  items  bringing  in,  relatively  speaking,  small  amounts. 

The  state  educational  funds  in  Alabama  may  be  classified  under 
two  general  heads :  a.  the  general  fund,  and  b.  the  educational  trust 
fund  and  special  legislative  appropriations.  The  general  fund  consists 
of  the  state  millage  tax,  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  fund,  a  special 
appropriation  of  one-half  million  dollars  in  the  aggregate  slightly 
more  than  four  million  dollars.  This  is  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  biennial  school  census.  The  educational 
trust  fund  and  the  special  legislative  appropriations  made  available 
from  the  general  treasury  provide  for  the  support  of  various  types 
of  educational  services,  including  the  support  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  the  normal  schools.  The  total  of  legislative  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  some- 
thing like  $8,000,000  annually. 

Of  perhaps  greater  interest  will  be  the  financing  program  for  the 
present  quadrennium,  1927-1931,  enacted  by  the  1927  legislature  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  governor.  This  act*,  generally  known  as 
the  Unified  Education  Program,  was  arrived  at  through  the  application 
of  two  general  methods  of  procedure.  The  division  of  the  proposed 
increases  in  funds  between  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the 


*  Alabama  School  Code  1927,  p.  291. 
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public  schools,  including  the  teacher  training  institutions,  was  reached 
by  the  acceptance  of  previous  practice  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 
Previous  legislatures  had  allotted  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all 
appropriations  for  educational  purposes  for  the  support  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  for  the  support  of  various 
forms  of  public  elementary  and  high  school  education,  including  the 
training  of  teachers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  apply  an  approved 
scientific  technique  in  ascertaining  the  amount  required  for  a  minimum 
program  of  elementary  and  high  school  education. 

A  study  of  public  school  costs  was  undertaken,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  study  a  program  was  set  up  which  had  as  its  primary  purpose 
the  provision  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  additional  funds  to  make  possible 
in  every  county  in  the  state  a  minimum  school  term  of  seven  months. 
While  substantial  increases  were  provided  for  high  school  education, 
vocational  education,  exceptional  education,  rural  schoolhouse  building, 
libraries,  and  attendance,  all  of  these  new  appropriations  together 
with  all  previous  appropriations  and  other  funds  available  from  every 
source  were  taken  into  consideration  in  agreeing  upon  a  measure  of 
the  minimum  educational  need.  On  the  basis  of  this  need  a  million 
dollar  equalization  fund  was  provided. 

To  the  extent  that  scientific  principles  guided  in  the  setting  up  of 
the  equalization  procedure,  the  appropriations  for  public  school  educa- 
tion were  arrived  at  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
here  that  the  equalization  technique  followed  grew  out  of  an  adaptation 
of  the  "Mort  Plan,"1  as  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Professor  of  Education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  had  been  called  into  con- 
sultation in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  which  was  presented  to  the 
legislature. 

The  division  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  increased  educational 
appropriations  among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  what  seemed  advisable  to  the  executive  officers  of  these 
institutions.  Little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  apply  any  scientific  prin- 
ciple. However,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  little  available  in  the 
way  of  scientific  knowledge  for  guidance  in  this  matter.  The  only 
possible  suggestion  of  a  means  of  adjustment  was  that  afforded  through 
the  special  provision  of  the  act  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  $200,000  known  as  the  Teacher  Training  Equali- 
zation Fund.  The  agreement  among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  is  included  in  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  was  made 
in  the  absence  of  a  better  method,  or  rather  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
clearly  defined  study  based  on  principles  which  should  control  in 
determining  the  total  amount  needed  for  higher  education  and  its 
allocation  among  the  several  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  ser- 
vices to  be  performed  by  each. 


aSet  forth  in  his  The  Measure  of  Educational  Need  and  in  State  Support  for  Public 
Schools,  Bureau   of  Publications,  Teachers   College,   Columbia   University. 
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Though  less  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  ths  results  that  have  been  achieved  through  the  use  of  the  additional 
funds  provided  are  proof  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  assumptions 
which  guided  in  the  preparation  of  the  quadrennial  program.  This  is 
true  although  in  its  preparation  much  was  lacking  m  the  way  ot 
evidence  which  could  have  been  made  available  through  applying  to 
the  facts  known  scientific  methods  of  study. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  highly  important  that  students  of  public 
school  finance  utilize  every  possible  opportunity  to  find  supporting 
evidence  that  can  be  used  in  preparing  a  fiscal  program  for  the  further 
advancement  of  education.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  those 
charo-ed  with  this  duty  utilize  methods  of  procedure  that  have  proven 
to  be  o-ood  through  usage  and  have  become  established  by  previous 
practice.  Because  of  the  absence  of  scientific  proof  it  is  necessary  in 
administrative  matters  to  accept  the  best  procedure  that  can  be 
planned  from  a  study  based  on  previous  practice  and  the  best  judg- 
ment of  intelligent  expert  opinion.  However,  so  far  as  possible  this 
method  should^be  minimized,  and  scientific  evidence  which  may  be 
examined  and  understood  by  those  responsible  to  the  people  for  final 
action  should  be  substituted. 

TENNESSEE'S   PLAN 
P.  L.  Harned 

The  major  part  of  the  present  plan  of  financing  the  public  schools 
was  established  in  1909.  Until  that  time  the  state  had  made  no  sub- 
stantial   appropriations    toward     financing     the     educational     system, 
except  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund.  In  that  year  provi- 
sions were  made  to  establish  county  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
out  of  one-fourth  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  state,  which  was  later 
increased  to  one-third.  This  state  fund,  together  with  the  interest  on 
the  permanent  school  fund,  was  divided  among  the  elementary  schools, 
the  county  high  schools,  rural  school  libraries,  normal  schools,  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee  on  a  percentage  basis.  This  plan  was  care- 
fully worked  out  so  that  the  increase  in  property  assessments  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  all  parts  of  the  educational  system  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  needs  of  each  part  would  be  met  by  the  state.  Prior 
to  1909  the  counties  had,  in  the  main,  financed  the  elementary  schools. 
The  state  revenues  for  education  now  consist  of  the  interest  on  the 
permanent  school  fund,  one-third  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  state,  a 
$]  00  poll  tax  and  a  tobacco  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  on 
cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  and  other  manufactured  tobacco.  Four  years 
ago  the   state  began  reducing  its   rate  of  tax  on   property.   Inasmuch 
as   the   schools   were   sharing   in   one-third   of  the  gross   revenue,  the 
reductions  in  the  rate  made  in   1925  and  in  1927  very  materially  re- 
duced  the    revenue    for   education    and   the   elementary    schools    would 
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have  suffered  but  for  a  clause  in  the  law  which  authorized  the  comp- 
troller to  take  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  state  not  otherwise 
appropriated  a  sufficient  sum  to  guarantee  the  counties  their  per  capita 
apportionment.  r  ^  " 

For    a    number    of   years    the    University    of    Tennessee    has    been 
financed  out  of  a  d,rect  property  tax   of  five  cents   on  the  hundred 
dollars.  In    927  the  normal  schools  began  receiving  a  lump  sum  appro 
priation  instead  of  their  percentage  part  of  the  general  fund 

The  elementary  school  fund  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  of 
the  state  on  the  basis  of  county  levies  for  elementary  schools  as  fol- 
lows:  counties  levying  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  receive  from 
the  state  a  per  capita  of  $6.00  based  on  average  daily  attendance  the 
preceding  year;  those  levying  forty  cents  receive  $7.00;  and  those 
levying  fifty  cents  are  guaranteed  an  eight-month  school  term  Of 
course  the  wealthy  counties  can  run  their  schools  nine  months  on  a 
thirty-cent  tax  rate.  Generally  speaking,  those  that  levy  forty  cents 
can  run  their  schools  eight  months,  leaving  fifty-three  counties  to  be 

months2  t0  taX  ^  °rder  t0  mn  theiF  Sch00ls  eiSht 

The  high  school  fund,  after  apportioning  $1,000.00  to  each  county 

w  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  the  preceding 

Since  the  property  assessments  and  the  state  tax  rate  have  beffun 
varying  every  two  years,  the  legislature  of  1929  will  be  asked  to  make 
a  lump  sum  appropriation  for  elementary  schools,  for  high  schools 
for  normal  schools  and  teacher  colleges,  for  vocational  education,  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  for  rural  school  libraries  so  that  the 
exact  amount  each  part  of  the  educational  system  will  receive  annually 
may  be  known  at  the  beginning  of  each  biennium. 

For  many  years  the  state  has  tried  to  devise  a  plan  of  financing 
the    rural    schools    so    that    every    community    may    be    guaranteed    an 
eight-month  term.   In    1925   it  succeeded   by  means   of  the   following 
plan:  counties  levying  as  much  as  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
tor  elementary  school  purposes  receive  from  the  state  $7.00  per  capita 
11  the  $7.00  per  capita  state  fund  and  the  income  from  county  sources 
are  together  not  sufficient  to  operate  the  schools  of  the  county  for  a 
term  of  eight  months  the  state  supplies  the  deficiency  on  the  following 
bases:    (1)   there   shall  be   allowed  one  teacher   for   each   twenty-five 
pupils    in    average    daily    attendance    during   the    previous    year-    (2) 
teachers   shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  state  salary  schedule 
In  making  annual  settlements  with  the  counties  for  their  part  of  the 
equalizing  fund  the  state  includes  in  its  settlement  teachers'  salaries, 
transportation,    and    operating   expenses    at    fifteen    per    cent    of    the 
teachers     salaries.    This   plan  has   been   working  satisfactorily  durino- 
the  past  three  years.  & 

In   1927  the  legislature  provided  a   fund  of  $1,000,000.00  to   be 
matched  by  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  from  the  county  to  $2.00 
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from  the  state  for  the  replacement  of  dilapidated  rural  school  houses 
in  heretofore  neglected  communities.  More  than  500  such  houses  have 
been  replaced  during  the  past  year  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  state 
to  continue  this  matching  fund,  probably  on  the  basis  of  an  equal 
amount  from  the  county,  during  the  next  five  or  six  years  in  order  that 
every  community  whether  in  the  mountains  or  the  valleys,  will  have 
a  creditable  up-to-date  schoolhouse.  The  state  retains  supervisory 
authoritv  in  locating,  planning,  and  inspecting  such  buildings.  This 
department  now  has  a  division  of  rural  schoolhouse  planning  with  a 
supervisor,  a  draftsman,  and  a  stenographer.  In  the  main  the  results 
obtained  thus  far  are  very  gratifying. 

The  state  is  pleased  with  its  plan  of  equalizing  the  school  term 
in  rural  communities,  but  finds  that  some  of  the  counties  are  inclined 
to  lie  down  on  the  state  bv  reducing  their  assessments.  However,  we 
hope  to  take  care  of  that  defect  in  our  plan  through  legislative 
enactment  in  1929. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  Purpose  of  the  Stage  Setting 

An  understanding  of  the  following  pages  of  this  bulletin  will  be 
enlarged  by  an  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  scenery.  Scenery  has 
been  defined  as  the  background  before  which  the  action  of  a  play 
takes  place.  Mr.  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  the  foremost  stage  artist  in 
this  country,  has  probably  better  expressed  its  character  by  calling 
it  the  "environment"  of  the  action.  The  moment  the  curtain  opens  on  a 
scene  a  setting  properly  designed  establishes  not  only  the  locality, 
but,  more  particularly,  the  visual  "mood"  or  "atmosphere"  of  a  situ- 
ation; and,  with  the  aid  of  a  plastic  and  sympathetic  system  of  lighting, 
it  fosters  and  strengthens  this  mood  or  atmosphere  to  the  moment  the 
curtain  closes. 

An  older  conception  of  scenery  made  it  a  decoration  only.  When 
a  stage  setting  stated  a  theatric  location  in  a  realistic  and  ornamental 
manner  it  was  considered  to  have  performed  its  full  duty.  The  artist 
of  that  period  regarded  himself  as  a  painter  not  a  dramatist.  As  he 
scorned  any  interpretive  knowledge  of  the  script,  which  he  felt 
belonged  to  the  director  alone,  his  work  was  more  often  than  not 
thoroughly  impersonal. 

Modern  theories  of  stage  practice  make  of  scenery  a  more  vital 
thing.  No  longer  static  and  aloof,  it  has  become  a  warm,  intimate, 
dramatic  part  of  the  play  itself.  The  most  widely  accepted  attitude 
toward  the  scenic  environment  has  been  explained  by  Sheldon  Cheney 
in  his  recent  book,  Stage  Decoration.  The  first  purpose  of  scenery,  he 
says,  is  without  being  too  literal  to  suggest  the  place  or  the  nature  of 
the  place  chosen  by  the  dramatist.  "Beyond  that  there  is  the  far  more 
important  requisite  of  creating  atmosphere,  of  slyly  putting  the  audi- 
ence into  the  spirit  of  the  action,  of  intensifying  quietly  the  intended 
emotion.  This  intensification,  this  reinforcement,  through  the  power 
of  line,  proportion  and  color,  may  be  considered,  if  you  wish,  as  a 
parallel  to  off-stage  music,  to  an  accompaniment  of  sound,  in  its 
emotional  effectiveness.  It  helps  to  attune  the  audience  to  the  proper 
mood  for  drama." 

The  first  law  of  good  design  is  unity.  An  otherwise  handsome  pic- 
ture or  beautiful  piece  of  music  is  unsatisfying  to  the  aesthetic  taste 
of  the  beholder  or  listener  if  it  lacks  singleness  of  thought.  Play 
production,  the  larger  design  formed  of  a  union  of  lesser  ones — acting, 
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costuming,  scenecraft,  lighting,  and  music — must  follow  the  same  law 
that  governs  each  of  its  parts.  A  good  director  must  always  aim  toward 
a  unity  of  effect,  the  central  feeling  of  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
theme  of  the  play.  This  is  a  point  too  often  ignored  by  amateurs. 
Feeling  (quite  correctly)  that  the  acting  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  preparation  of  the  play,  they  frequently  place  only  a  few  last- 
minute  thoughts  on  the  visual  environment  in  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. Relying  for  atmosphere  on  dilapidated  scenery,  dusty  dra- 
peries, or  a  gaudy  backdrop,  used  to  represent  everything  from  a  smart 
New  York  drawing  room  to  a  rough  log  cabin,  is  like  asking  a  fine 
soloist  to  entrust  his  accompaniment  to  a  pianist  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  music !  Scenery,  costumes,  and  lighting  need  not  be  elaborate 
nor  expensive,  but,  even  in  the  briefest  one-act  sketch,  they  should 
be  appropriate. 

Advantage  of  Painted  Scenery 

The  scenery  usually  found  in  little  theatres  can  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  kinds — draperies  and  painted  scenery.  Except  in  a  few  poetic 
and  romantic  plays  which  lend  themselves  to  neutral  or  indefinite 
backgrounds,  the  latter  kind  is  much  more  to  be  recommended.  Reality 
of  setting  is  gained  and  the  effort  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  is  released  for  more  important  things.  Appropriateness  of 
environment  we  said  above  was  a  very  important  element  in  a  play. 
Draperies  are  appropriate  to  very  few  scenes.  Modern  sitting  rooms 
and  board  shacks  take  on  very  little  life  in  flapping  cloth. 

The  usual  argument  against  painted  scenery  is  that  it  is  too 
expensive.  It  need  not  be.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory  set  of  seven  flats, 
not  including  solid  doors  and  windows  (built  for  an  additional  ten 
dollars  apiece),  can  be  constructed  and  painted  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars.  It  can  be  repainted  very  inexpensively  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  for  different  plays  and,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will 
last  for  years. 

Most  of  the  following  pages  will  be  devoted  to  painted  scenery. 
A  brief  description  of  drapery  settings  will  be  found  on  page  27. 
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Brief  Review  of  Stage  Terms 
The  Stage  Itself 
Before  going  on  to  a  detailed  study  of  scenery  it  might  be  well  for 
the  reader  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  topography  of  a  typical  stage. 
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Figure  1 :  Floor  Plax  of  a  Typical  Stage 

Showing  the  positions  of  the  proscenium  opening,  the  front  curtain,  teaser, 
tormentors,  footlights,  border  lights,  spotlights,  switchboard,  fly  gallery,  door 
to  hallway  leading  to  dressing  rooms,  and  an  interior  set  in  place.  The  fire 
door,  or  "loading  door,"  for  carrying  scenery  in  and  out,  is  more  often  located 
at  the  side  of  the  stage  than  at  the  back.  A  smaller  outside  door,  the  "stage 
entrance,"  used  by  the  actors  and  crew,  is  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  opens 
from  the  street  into  the  hallway  at  the  right. 

The  wall  dividing  the  auditorium  from  the  stage  is  the  proscenium. 
The  opening  in  this  wall,  whether  rounded  or  squared  at  the  top,  is 
called  the  proscenium  arch. 

On  the  stage  the  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium  arch  are 
the  wings — that  on  the  right,  facing  the  audience,  the  right  wing;  that 
on  the  left,  the  left  wing. 

At  the  top  of  the  space  above  the  proscenium,  known  as  the  flies, 
is  the  gridiron  or  grid,  a  wood  or  steel  framework  extending  over  the 
entire  stage,  from  which  is  suspended  all  the  hanging  scenery  such  as 
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drops,  borders,  tree  trunks,  etc.  Sets  of  lines,  consisting  usually  of 
three  ropes  each,  attached  to  the  center  and  two  ends  of  each  hanging 
piece,  pass  over  pulleys  known  as  loft  blocks  in  the  grid  and  are  tied 
off  on  a  row  of  belaying  pins  or  hooks  in  the  fly  gallery,  a  shelf  strong 
enough  to  hold  several  flymen  on  the  side  wall  of  the  stage.  The  row  of 
belaying  pins,  usually  short  lengths  of  one-inch  pipe  stuck  through  a 
heavy  beam  running  the  length  of  the  fly  gallery  (see  Fig.  7),  is  called 
the  pin  rail.  For  convenience  in  quick  handling  in  many  of  the  modern 
theatres  the  pin  rail,  or  its  equivalent,  is  located  on  the  stage  floor. 

The  stage  floor  in  many  theatres  extends  out  a  few  feet  beyond  the 
proscenium  arch.  This  piece  of  the  stage  is  the  apron.  The  footlight 
trough,  when  there  is  one,  is  located  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  apron. 

The  stage  floor  is  frequently  pierced  by  traps  which  open  into  the 
basement  beneath  the  stage  to  permit  the  use  of  sunken  stairways,  etc. 

Returning  to  the  proscenium  opening,  the  two  perpendicular  and 
movable  screens  that  mask  from  the  audience  the  down-stage  edge 
of  a  set  and  the  exposed  wing  space  on  each  side  are  the  tormentors. 
These,  together  with  the  horizontal  screen  known  as  the  teaser — 
usually  a  simple  border  or  piece  of  drapery  suspended  above  the 
tormentors  behind  the  arch  and  used  to  mask  the  flies — form  an 
adjustable  inner  frame  for  the  stage  picture.  The  front  curtain  or 
house  curtain  closes  the  proscenium  opening  between  the  arch  and 
this  inner  frame.  On  larger  stages  the  curtain  is  usually  of  the 
counterweighted  drop  type,  suspended  from  the  grid  and  operated  by 
an  endless  rope  run  through  a  block  on  the  floor  at  the  side ;  on  smaller 
stages  a  simple  draw  curtain  hung  from  a  traveler  is  more  often 
employed. 

Classification  of  Scenery 

The  more  common  units  of  scenery  can  conveniently  be  grouped 
under  four  headings. 

1.  Hanging  pieces — including  drops,  borders,  ceilings,  and  cyclo- 
ramas. 

2.  Standing  pieces — including  flats,  jogs,  two  folds,  returns,  door 
and  window  frames,  and  arches. 

3.  Set  pieces — including  ground  rows,  silhouettes,  and  framed 
pieces,  such  as  walls  and  fences,  that  stand  independently  on 
the  stage. 
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4.     Built    pieces — including    platforms,    stairs,    rocks,    and    frame 

trees  and  columns. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  a  fifth  heading  and  include  under  this  all 
the  special  draperies  and  curtains  used  so  commonly  in  little  theatres. 

Description  of  a  Simple  Box  Set 

The  simplest  form  of  interior  is  the  box  set.  This  represents  any 
ordinary  chamber — bedroom,  sitting  room,  or  hall — with  three  walls 
and  a  ceiling.  Figure  8  shows  a  ground  plan  of  such  a  setting.  The 
walls  are  made  up  of  unit  sections  of  wood  and  canvas — two  on  each 
side  and  three  at  the  back — called  flats,  which  are  fastened  together 
by  means  of  light  ropes  (lash  cords)  thrown  over  hooks  (lash  cleats) 
and  braced,  where  necessary,  by  props  (stage  braces)  which  reach  from 
iron  plates  (brace  cleats)  on  the  flats  to  pegs  (stage  screws)  in  the 
floor.  The  flats  up  right  and  down  left  and  center  back  are  pierced 
with  holes  to  accommodate  solid  door  and  window  frames,  which  are 
clamped  in  position  in  setting  the  scene  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
flats  in  striking  (taking  down)  the  scenery.  A  ceiling,  also  built  of 
canvas  stretched  over  a  light  wooden  frame  and  hung  from  two  or 
three  sets  of  lines,  closes  the  room  in  above.  A  sky  drop  acts  as  a 
background  for  the  window  and  two-fold  backings  or  spare  flats  shield 
the  doors.  A  view  of  the  box  set  described  above  is  shown  in  the  picture 
opposite  page  32. 

There  is  no  standard  size  for  rooms  of  this  sort.  They  may  consist 
of  any  number  of  flats  and  be  of  any  height,  depending  only  on  stage 
conditions  and  the  size  of  the  proscenium  opening. 

The  setting  of  exteriors  is  discussed  in  a  section  under  "Setting 
the  Scene"  on  page  26. 


PART  I 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SETTING  OF  SCENERY 

Construction 

General  Construction  Hints 

A  stage  setting  should  be  designed  primarily  for  ease  and  rapidity 
of  set-ups  and  removals.  The  interest  of  the  audience  must  be  held 
and  intensified  as  the  play  goes  on,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
having  the  time  required  for  shifting  reduced  to  a  minimum.  While 
durable  enough  to  stand  continuous  handling,  scenery  should  be  planned 
to  be  light  and  portable.  It  is  made  light  by  constructing,  wherever 
possible,  the  larger  pieces  of  canvas  stretched  on  wooden  frames  instead 
of  solid  lumber,  and  portable  by  building  each  set  in  small  unit  parts 
which  can  be  quickly  assembled  and  taken  apart. 

The  methods  of  putting  together  the  various  pieces  must  be 
contrived  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  drive  a  nail 
during  the  performance.  Nothing  sounds  more  amateurish  from  the 
audience  than  hammering  from  the  stage.  A  little  scheming  will  permit 
the  fastening  of  the  larger  units  by  the  use  of  lash  lines  and  lash 
cleats,  and  the  smaller  ones  by  the  use  of  loose-pin  hinges  so  that  they 
may  be  handled  quickly  and  silently  at  all  times. 

White  pine  strips  (3"  x  %")  and  muslin  are  the  two  most  useful 
materials  for  constructing  on  the  stage.  Elaborate  morticed  and 
tenoned  or  mitred  joints  are  unnecessary.  A  simple  square  (butt)  joint 
held  with  a  couple  of  corrugated  fasteners  and  reinforced  with  a 
small  triangle  or  rectangle  of  3/j/'  three-ply  board  is  both  strong  and 
rapidly  made. 

In  the  few  pages  following  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  more  than 
briefly  the  most  common  problems  of  building.  A  good  stage  designer 
should  be  unafraid  to  use  his  ingenuity.  Each  new  play  presents  its 
own  questions,  many  of  which  can  be  answered  only  by  the  man 
actually  working  on  it. 

Materials  Required  for  a  Small  Box  Set* 

For  building  a  simple  interior  set  of  seven  flats,  each  measuring 
12'  high  and  5 '9"  wide  with  two  doorways  and  a  window  opening,  the 
following  materials   will   be   required.    Special   lumber   and  hardware 

*A  list  of  theatrical  supply  houses  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  bulletin. 
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needed  for  accessory  pieces  discussed  in  the  second  half  of  this  section 
are  not  listed  here. 

Lumber.  White  pine,  clear  of  knots  and  dressed  (planed)  in  strips 
12'  or  18'  long  in  two  widths,  3"  x  %"  and  2"  x  %",  is  the  most 
useful  wood  out  of  which  to  construct  the  frames.  It  is  light,  soft, 
tough,  and  easy  to  handle.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  white  pine, 
any  other  soft  wood  such  as  yellow  pine  or  fir  may  be  substituted.  In 
surfacing  the  lumber  at  the  yard  the  3"  strips  are  often  dressed  down 
to  about  2^4"  and  the  2"  strips  to  about  1^4 '•  This  makes  no  difference 
except  in  measurements  during  construction.  In  ordering,  estimate  20 
lengths  of  3"  x  %"  and  two  lengths  of  2"  x  %"  strips,  if  they  are  cut 
18'  long,  or  30  lengths  of  the  heavier  and  3  lengths  of  the  lighter 
strips  if  they  are  cut  12'.  This  allows  a  little  spare  to  take  care  of 
possible  warped  or  split  ends. 

Also,  order  enough  cheap  y±"  three-ply  board  to  make  3  dozen 
triangles  (corner  blocks)  about  6 "  x  6",  and  4  dozen  rectangles  (key- 
stones) about  6"  x  3",  to  be  used  for  reinforcing  joints.  Most  carpenter 
shops  have  scraps  of  this  veneer  board  lying  around  and  will  cut  it  up 
at  very  small   cost. 

Muslin.  To  cover  the  frames  30  yards  of  72"  width,  or  60  yards  of 
36"  width,  cheap  unbleached  muslin  will  be  required.  The  36"  width  is 
considerably  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  wider. 

Hardware.    Special  hardware  for  lashing  and  bracing,  which  should 
include  the  following,  may  be  ordered  from  any  theatrical  firm. 
28  Lash  cleats. 
7  Lash  line  eyes. 
6  Brace  cleats. 
It  will  be  difficult  to   find   any  common   hardware  that  will  take  the 
place  of  these,  but  6-penny  nails  and  screw  eyes  are  possible  substi- 
tutes. It  will  also  be  necessary  to  buy  the  following  in  a  local  store. 
2  lbs.  iy±"  lath  nails. 
8  boxes  No.  6  carpet  tacks. 
1  box  ^4"  No.  5  corrugated  fasteners. 

1  box  34"  No.  9  wood  screws. 

2  l"  x  I/4"  x  5'9"  iron  strips. 
90  feet  of  sash  cord. 

2  lbs.  ground  glue. 
2  lbs.  whiting. 
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Figure  2:  Construction  of  a  Flat 
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Construction  of  a  Plain  Flat 

A  flat  may  be  any  height  but  its  width  is  usually  a  standard  o'9". 
This  width  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  full  6'  one  in  that  it  allows,  in 
covering,  a  3"  margin  in  the  muslin  to  accommodate  uneven  stretching. 
There  are  other  advantages. 

The  frame  is  built  first.  For  a  flat  12'  high,  cut  out  of  3"  x  y8" 
lumber  strips  (see  Fig.  2)  two  battens  ll'6"  long  and  two  5'9"  long. 
Laying  them  on  the  floor  or  a  work  bench,  put  them  together  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle  with  the  top  and  bottom  strips  lapping  the  side 
strips  as  illustrated  in  the  diagram. 

Making  sure  that  the  corners  are  absolutely  square,  first  secure 
each  joint  by  driving  a  couple  of  corrugated  fasteners  edgewise  across 
the  seam  and  then  reinforce  it  with  a  corner  block  and  l1/^"  lath  nails. 
As  the  combined  thickness  of  the  /§"  batten  and  the  14"  block  through 
which  the  nails  are  driven  is  1%",  the  extra  Yk"  sticking  through  must 
be  turned  by  holding  a  flat,  heavy  piece  of  iron  against  the  wood 
underneath  when  driving.  This  makes  a  very  firm  joint. 

Cut  one  straight  piece  of  3"  x  ~/s"  lumber  o'3"  long  and  two  mitred 
pieces  of  the  2"  x  %"  wood  3'6"  long  to  brace  the  center  and  upper 
and  lower  right-hand  corners.  Secure  as  above  with  corrugated  fas- 
teners but  reinforce  with  keystones  instead  of  corner-blocks.  A  little 
neater  job  is  done  if  all  veneer  parts  are  set  in  Y2"  ff0m  the  edge. 
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Figure  3:  Covering  the  Frame 


Turn  the  frame  over  on  its  back.  It  is  now  ready  for  covering. 
If  using  the  36"  width  of  muslin,  seam  together  strongly  two  strips  to 
make  a  piece  about  6'  x  12'6".  A  little  of  the  muslin  will  be  lost  in  the 
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sewing  but  this  does  not  matter.  Lay  this  with  the  seam  downwards  on 
the  frame  so  that  about  an  inch  of  cloth  extends  over  the  edge  of  the 
frame  all  around.  Stretch  it  and  fasten  it  in  position  with  four  tem- 
porary No.  6  carpet  tacks  driven  in  part  way  only  in  the  four  corners. 

Now  tack  the  muslin  to  the  wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  frame  all  the  way  around.  Keep  the  cloth  pulled 
evenly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  tack  one  end  first,  then  walk  to  the  other 
end  and  stretch  the  muslin  from  the  first  row  of  tacks  while  driving  in 
the  second  row.  Repeat  this  process  on  the  sides.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
draw  the  cloth  very  tight  in  covering  as  the  first  coat  of  paint  will 
shrink  it  somewhat.  Do  not  fasten  it  to  the  braces.  Space  the  tacks 
about  3"  apart. 

Remove  the  four  temporary  tacks  in  the  corners  and  lay  back  the 
loose  cloth.  If  the  muslin  has  been  properly  secured  to  the  wood,  there 
should  be  a  free  flap  about  S1/^'  wide  all  the  way  around.  This  is 
pasted  to  the  frame.  To  prepare  an  adhesive  agent  for  this  purpose,  mix 
one  pound  of  flake  or  ground  glue  in  a  quart  of  water  in  a  pail  and  cook 
this  on  a  stove  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Be  careful  that  it  does 
not  burn.  If  it  does,  you  will  know  the  fact  two  blocks  away.  For 
safety's  sake  it  is  well  to  put  the  vessel  inside  another  containing  a 
little  water,  in  the  double  boiler  manner,  with  a  small  block  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  the  inside  pail  from  touching  bottom.  When  the  glue 
is  liquid  stir  one  pound  of  whiting  into  it. 

Turn  back  the  flap  of  muslin  on  the  frame  and  apply  the  mixture, 
while  it  is  still  hot,  to  the  wood  evenly  and  generously  with  an  old 
brush.  Do  not  place  any  over  the  edge — one  surface  only.  If  the  paste 
seems  thin,  let  it  set  a  moment  before  patting  the  cloth  down  on  it.  Use 
a  rag  dipped  into  warm  water  and  wrung  out  to  rub  over  the  glued 
area  to  make  sure  the  muslin  sticks  smoothly  everywhere.  Trim  the 
superfluous  fringe  neatly  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  allow  the  glue  to 
harden  before  attempting  to  paint. 

Turn  the  flat  over  once  more  and  apply  the  hardware.  Place  a  lash 
line  eye  (or  lacking  that,  a  l/o"  screw  eye)  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner,  a  lash  cleat  just  above  the  center  brace  on  the  same  side, 
another  one  on  the  left  side  opposite  a  point  half  way  between  the  first 
two  plates,  and  two  more,  one  on  each  side,  3  feet  from  the  floor. 
Place  brace  cleats  only  on  flats  which  need  special  bracing,  such  as 
those  occupying  a  position  in  the  center  of  a  long  straight  wall  or 
those  holding  door  frames. 
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In  an  emergency  6-penny  nails  may  be  substituted  for  lash  cleats 
and  1-inch  screw  eyes  for  brace  cleats. 

Cut  a  length  of  sash  cord  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  lash  line 
eye  to  the  floor,  put  one  end  through  the  hole  in  the  plate,  and  knot  it  to 
prevent  its  pulling  out. 

A  few  suggestions.  Be  sure  that  all  outside  strips  of  lumber  used 
in  the  frame,  particularly  the  two  side  pieces,  are  perfectly  straight. 
Warped  edges  make  very  awkward  lashing  in  a  setting. 

Be  sure  at  all  times  that  the  frame  is  absolutely  square. 

Before  starting  any  construction  it  is  recommended  that  the  raw 
edges  (called  appropriately  the  "curse")  of  all  strips  be  removed 
with  a  plane.  This  eliminates  the  great  annoyance  of  splinters. 

In  building  a  whole  set  of  scenery  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  all  simi- 
lar pieces  from  a  model  to  prevent  any  errors  that  might  result  from 
inaccurate  measuring.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  more  irritat- 
ing than  the  discovery  that  a  handsomely  completed  flat  it  just  6  inches 
shorter  than  its  fellows. 

Be  sure  that  in  covering  you  tack  and  paste  the  muslin  over  the 
face  of  the  flat,  not  its  back.  Its  face  is  its  smooth  side,  without  corner 
blocks,  keystones,  and  hardware. 

Flats  for  Doors  and  Windows 

One  method  of  treating  doors  and  windows  is  to  construct  them  of 
canvas  and  attach  them  to  flats  as  part  of  them.  A  second  method  is  to 
build  them  separately  of  solid  wood,  like  those  found  in  any  real 
home,  and  clamp  them  with  their  frames  into  flats  made  to  hold  them 
when  the  scene  is  set.  Canvas  doors  and  windows  are  less  expensive, 
but  solid  frames  are  obviously  more  convincing  in  appearance.  The 
latter  not  only  give  a  reassuring  and  auditory  impression  of  substan- 
tiality but  also  add  interesting  bits  of  modeling  to  otherwise  flat  sur- 
faces. By  reason  of  their  being  set  back  into  the  wall  4  or  6  inches  they 
help  to  suggest  that  these,  too,  have  thickness — a  valuable  aid  to 
illusion.  The  flats  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  will  accommodate  either  canvas 
or  solid  doors  and  windows. 

The  construction  of  these  units  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  plain 
flats,  except  that  an  inner  frame  is  added.  In  the  flat  for  the  door  the 
center  brace  is  raised  to  form  the  top  of  the  opening,  and  two  extra 
uprights  are  placed  between  this  and  the  bottom  rail.  The  part  of  the 
latter  between  the  uprights  is  cut  away.  In  order  to  prevent  the  two 
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legs  from  racking,  a  5'9"  strip  of  l"  x  I/4"  iron,  drilled  and  countersunk 
to  accommodate  No.  9  wood  screws,  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  edge. 

In  the  flat  for  the  window  one  brace  forms  the  top  of  the  opening 
and  another  One  the  bottom.  Corner  blocks  and  keystones  have  been 
omitted  in  the  diagram  to  permit  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  joints. 

In  covering  the  muslin  is  stretched  and  tacked  over  the  entire  flat, 
then  around  the  opening;  the  center  is  cut  out  and  the  flaps  pasted 
and  trimmed  as  described  in  the  previous  section. 

A  common  opening  for  a  door  for  a  small  set  is  7  7%  x  39",  for  a 
window,  5'4l/2"  x  39" ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  standard  sizes  for  the 
stage. 

Doors  and  Windows 

A  door  unit  consists  of  a  solid  door  hung  in  a  frame  built  usually 
of  5"  or  6"  x  %"white  pine  boards.  The  "frame"  itself  is  built  with 
a  "box"  or  "thickness,"  the  part  that  fits  into  the  wall,  and  a  "trim" 
or  "facing"  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  the 
thickness.  The  door  is  set  back  in  the  frame  so  that  when  it  is  closed 
it  shows  the  thickness,  and  it  is  usually  hinged  so  that  when  it  is 
opened  it  will  swing  off  and  up  stage. 

A  window  unit,  either  "practical"  (made  to  open)  or  "impractical" 
(fixed),  is  constructed  in  the  same  general  way. 

On  both  units  a  pair  of  6"  strap  hinges  (12"  open,  each  flap  6")  are 
placed  half  way  up,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thickness.  They  are  set  at 
an  angle,  as  illustrated,  and  only  the  lower  flaps  are  screwed  to  the 
thickness,  the  upper  flaps  remaining  free. 

In  setting  the  scene  the  free  flaps  are  raised,  the  box  part  of  the 
frame  put  through  the  opening  in  the  flat,  and  the  flaps  of  the  hinges 
lowered  to  bind  the  frame  against  the  3"  uprights.  The  trim,  resting 
against  the  surface  of  the  flat  on  the  inside,  prevents  the  frame  from 
falling  out. 

In  order  to  permit  room  for  the  hinges  on  the  side  and  make  it 
possible  to  lift  door  and  window  frames  in  and  out  easily,  the  openings 
in  the  flats  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  thicknesses.  Allow  about 
ll//'  clearance  all  the  way  around.  That  is,  if  the  over-all  measure- 
ment of  the  part  of  the  door  frame  that  comes  through  it  is  7'6"  x  36", 
the  opening  in  the  flat  should  be  I'l^/o'  x  39". 
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Use  screws  instead  of  nails  in  putting  together  all  important  joints. 
As  doors  and  windows,  particularly  the  former,  must  be  carefully 
fitted  and  be  able  to  stand  much  hard  usage,  it  is  recommended  that 
when  possible  these  be  built  by  a  regular  carpenter. 

The  Ceiling 

Old-fashioned  cloth  borders  may  be  used  to  mask  the  top  of  a  set, 
but  the  modern  ceiling  piece  is  much  more  to  be  desired.  Attached  to 
two  sets  of  lines,  it  is  raised  and  lowered  horizontally. 

Its  construction  is  simple.  A  large  sheet  of  muslin,  made  by  sewing 
together  several  widths,  is  fastened  to  a  light  frame  of  4"  x  %"  and 
3"  x  %"  pine  battens.  Ceiling  plates,  rings,  or  screw  eyes  are  placed 
at  convenient  points  along  the  up-stage  and  down-stage  edges  for 
attaching  lines.  Usually  the  cloth  is  tacked  to  the  two  long  border 
battens  only.  Three-inch  stretchers  for  keeping  the  cloth  taut  are 
bolted  in  place  between  these  by  means  of  ceiling  plates,  as  illustrated. 
This  method  of  construction  permits  the  ceiling  to  be  taken  down  and 
rolled  up  for  storing  away  like  a  drop. 

Three  virtues  which  should  be  found  in  every  good  ceiling  are: 
lightness,  tautness,  and  size  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  set  comfort- 
ably. 

Drops  and  Borders 

Drops,  if  possible,  should  be  made  of  duck  canvas,  as  the  material 
must  be  strong  enough  to  support  itself  without  the  aid  of  a  frame.  To 
prevent  wrinkling  in  hanging,  seam  the  cloth  horizontally.  Tack  the 
drop  between  double  battens  at  the  top  and  bottom,  taking  great  care 
to  avoid  puckers.  If  the  battens  are  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  full 
width  of  the  drop,  they  may  be  spliced  as  illustrated. 

Borders,  little  used  now  except  for  occasional  foliage,  are  made 
similarly  to  the  drops.  No  battens  are  needed  at  the  bottom. 

Steps  and  Platforms 

The  construction  of  steps  and  platforms  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 
Long  or  heavy  flights  should  be  made  in  unit  sections  which  may  be 
assembled  and  fastened  together,  where  necessary,  with  loose-pin 
hinges.  Platforms,  likewise,  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  If  they  are 
made  of  light  tongue-and-groove  pine  boards  and  mounted  on  collapsi- 
ble frames  or  "parallels,"  as  illustrated,  they  may  be  taken  down  and 
struck  into  very  little  space. 
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To  use  the  loose-pin  hinges  for  fastening  two  pieces  of  scenery 
together,  first  knock  the  pin  out  and  place  one  of  the  flaps  on  each  of 
the  units ;  then  bring  them  together  and  drop  an  L-shaped  wire  into 
the  hole  to  prevent  them  from  separating. 

Other  Pieces  of  Scenery 

In  the  limited  space  here  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  sketch 
suggestions  for  the  putting  together  of  other  common  pieces  of  scenery. 

A  fireplace  is  generally  built  out  of  1/4"  ply  board  or  beaver  board 
nailed  over  a  frame  and  trimmed  with  a  little  moulding. 

A  column  is  constructed  of  the  same  materials  nailed  over  a  frame- 
work of  half-rounds,  and  is  made  to  stand  firmly  on  the  stage  by 
propping  it  from  behind  with  a  stage  brace. 

Frame  trees,  as  well  as  imitation  rocks  and  stumps,  consist  of 
chicken  wire  tacked  over  irregular  wooden  frames  and  covered.  Small 
pieces  of  scrap  muslin  and  other  rags  are  dipped  into  the  hot  glue 
preparation  described  in  the  section  on  the  flat,  and  pasted  over  the 
surface  of  the  wire. 

A  collapsible  tree  is  made  by  pleating  and  tacking  a  strip  of 
painted  canvas  or  muslin  around  half-rounds  at  top  and  bottom  and 
suspending  it  on  a  rope  from  the  flies. 

A  ground  row,  used  to  represent  the  profile  of  a  bank  of  earth, 
distant  mountains  seen  through  an  open  door,  etc.,  is  constructed  of  a 
painted  strip  of  veneer  or  beaver  board  nailed  to  a  flat  frame  and 
cut  out  with  a  scroll-saw.  It  is  made  to  stand  up  by  means  of  an  angle 
iron  or  a  triangular  jack  hinged  to  the  back. 

Setting  and  Flying  Scenery 

Value  of  Efficient  Shifting 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  good 
scenery  is  that  it  can  be  shifted  rapidly.  People  come  to  a  theatre  to 
enjoy  a  performance,  not  intermissions;  consequently  the  latter  should 
attract  as  little  attention  as  possible.  An  effort  is  made  in  presenting 
one  act  of  a  play  so  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  audience  and  lift  its 
emotions  to  a  height  that  it  will  be  carried  over  the  dead  interval 
needed  for  rest  and  change  of  scenery  and  begin  the  next  act  with  a 
warm  and  friendly  feeling.  A  long  or  noisy  shift  makes  this  effort 
utterly  futile.  No  change,  however  difficult,  should  occupy  more  than 
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twelve  minutes  at  most.  Ten  minutes  is  the  average  intermission 
between  acts  and  two  to  four  the  average  between  scenes  within  acts. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  necessary  is  the  planning  of  methods 
for  handling  a  set  of  scenery  during  its  "setting"  and  "striking."  As 
far  as  possible  these  should  be  thought  out  before  the  units  of  a  set  are 
built  so  that  an  awkward  piece  can  be  modified  before  it  starts  to  cause 
annoyance. 

In  the  following  section  are  outlined  some  of  the  common  practices 
followed  in  hanging  and  setting  scenery. 

Methods  of  Lashing  and  Bracing  Scenery 

Two  flats  placed  edge  to  edge  are  bound  together  by  means  of 
"lashing."  The  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  The  lash  line  hanging 
from  the  right  upper  corner  of  one  flat  is  grasped  with  the  right  hand, 
tossed  over  the  upper  lash  cleat  on  the  other  flat,  back  over  a  cleat  on 
the  first,  then  carried  down  over  the  lower  one  on  the  second,  around 
the  cleat  opposite  it  on  the  first,  and  back  to  the  right.  The  free  end 
of  the  line  is  now  passed  under  the  prostrate  portion  and  pulled  down 
snugly  to  tighten  the  lashing.  While  the  left  hand  holds  the  rope  taut, 
the  right  hand  lifts  the  free  end  and  passes  a  loop  of  it  under  the 
prostrate  portion  once  more  to  tie  a  slip  knot.  To  loosen  the  lashing  it 
is  necessary  only  to  pull  the  free  end  of  the  line. 

Flats  needing  special  strengthening,  such  as  those  on  the  edges  of  a 
set,  in  the  center  of  long  straight  walls,  or  holding  doors  or  windows, 
are  made  secure  by  propping  them  behind  with  stage  braces.  The 
brace  is  hooked  into  a  brace  cleat  placed  on  any  convenient  part  of  the 
flat  about  6  feet  from  the  floor,  then  twisted  so  that  its  prongs  clinch 
the  plate  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  pegged  firmly  to  the  floor  with  a 
stage  screw.  An  adjustment  screw  permits  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  brace. 

Units  which  cannot  be  conveniently  lashed,  such  as  steps  and 
platforms,  we  have  already  described  on  page  19  as  being  fastened 
together  by  means  of  loose-pin  hinges. 

Methods  of  Flying  Scenery 

In  order  to  fly  scenery  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  arrangement 
for  hanging  ropes  from  above.  Every  well-equipped  stage  has  a  grid 
(see  Fig.  7)  extending  over  the  entire  working  space  and  high  enough 
to  permit  lifting  drops  out  of  view  of  the  audience.  The  flies  on  some 
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professional  stages  reach  over  100  feet  above  the  floor.  Loft  blocks 
on  the  grid  are  arranged  in  rows,  usually  three  in  each,  at  regular 
intervals  from  the  curtain  line  to  a  point  well  up  stage.  Sets  of  lines 
tied  to  the  center  and  two  ends  of  each  hanging  piece  of  scenery  are 
passed  through  these  blocks,  over  a  second  set  of  sheaves  in  head 
blocks  directly  over  the  fly  gallery,  brought  down,  and  tied  off  on  the 
pin  rail. 

A  line  is  attached  to  a  drop,  or  other  hanging  piece,  by  tying  a 
clove  hitch  or  bowline  around  the  upper  batten.  The  three  ropes  in  a 
set  are  called  respectively  the  "short,"  "center,"  and  "long  line"  as 
they  are  fastened  to  the  near  end,  middle,  and  far  end  of  this  batten, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fly  man. 

There  are  two  rows  of  belaying  pins  on  the  pin  rail:  the  lower  one 
for  tying  the  drop  at  trim  when  it  is  in  position  in  the  set  and  the  upper 
one  for  tying  it  when  it  is  raised  into  the  flies.  This  method  of  using 
the  rail  is  found  serviceable  when  a  piece  of  scenery  must  be  lifted  and 
lowered  during  a  performance.  Trimming  takes  time  which  can  be  ill 
afforded  during  a  quick  shift.  However,  by  using  the  two  pins,  this  can 
be  done  beforehand.  The  lower  tie  remains  permanent.  When  the 
appropriate  scene  arrives  the  flyman  loosens  the  ropes  from  the  upper 
pin,  lets  them  slide  through  his  fingers,  and  when  the  slack  is  out  he 
knows  the  drop  or  other  hanging  unit  is  automatically  in  position.  The 
proper  way  to  tie  lines  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  For  clearness,  only  one  of 
the  three  ropes  in  the  set  is  shown. 

Heavy  pieces  may  be  counterweighted  by  sandbags  tied  to  the 
lines  just  below  the  head  block.  A  whole  rear  wall  consisting  of  three 
or  more  flats  battened  together  may  be  balanced  this  way.  Sometimes 
a  complete  set  of  scenery  is  flied  as  a  unit;  one  counterweighted  set 
of  three  lines  supports  the  back,  while  another  one  of  two  lines 
supports  the  front  corners. 

A  convenient  clamp  sold  by  J.  R.  Clancy,  Inc.,  may  be  used  in 
place  of  sash  cord  for  attaching  the  heavy  sandbags  used  in  balancing. 

A  small  sandbag  or  any  other  weight  should  be  tied  into  every  free 
set  of  lines  to  prevent  the  ropes  being  pulled  through  the  blocks  when 
drawn  up  out  of  the  way,  and  to  permit  them  to  come  down  again  with 
their  own  weight  when  released. 

On  small  platform  stages  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  regular  grid  a  few  pulleys  may  often  be  fastened  to  beams 
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in  the  ceiling.  If  steel  I-beams,  parallel  to  the  ceiling  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  proscenium,  are  placed  between  the  latter  and  the  back  wall, 
standard  underhanging  blocks  may  be  used.  As  a  minimum,  there 
should  be  two  sets  of  pulleys  or  blocks  to  take  care  of  the  front  and 
back  edges  of  the  ceiling,  and  another  set  to  support  the  sky  drop  up 
stage.  If  the  scenery  is  light  the  lines  may  be  tied  off  on  a  row  of  com- 
mon lash  hooks  fastened  to  a  board  nailed  to  the  wall  on  the  side. 
A  word  of  caution.  Be  sure  that  all  hardzvare  and  knots  used  in 
flying  are  secure.  Some  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  pulleys  or 
sandbags  breaking  loose  during  a  performance.  Safety  is  the  first  law 
of  the  stage,  as  it  is  everywhere  else. 
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Figure  8:  Floor  Plan  of  Philip  Barry's  "You  and  I,"  Act  I.  (See  page  32) 
Properties:  1,  sofa;  2,  chairs;  3,  tables  and  stands;  4,  desk;  5,  book  cases. 
Incidental   lighting  units:  T,  table  lamp;   B,  bridge  lamp;   W,  wall  brackets; 

F,  floods. 


Setting  the  Scene 

To  set  the  usual  box  interior  the  ceiling  is  hung  first  and  lifted 
high  enough  to  clear  the  flats;  then  the  latter  are  lashed  together  in 
position,  starting  with  one  down-stage  end  and  proceeding  in  order 
around  to  the  other,  using  stage  braces  where  necessary.  Door  and 
window   frames    are   put   into   appropriate   openings,   and   clamped   in 
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place  with  their  strap  hinges.  The  ceiling  is  let  down  again,  trimmed, 
and  tied  off  on  the  lower  pin  rail.  Lastly,  backings  are  placed  behind 
doorways  and  the  sky  drop  is  lowered. 

To  strike  the  scene,  the  ceiling  is  lifted  two  or  three  feet  and  a 
second  tie  in  its  lines  made  on  the  upper  rail.  The  process  of  setting 
up  is  then  reversed. 
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Figure  9:  Floor  Plax  of  Mrs.  Oscar  J.  Coffix's  "A  Shot  Gtth  Splicist' '' 

(See  frontispiece.) 

Properties:  1,  bench;  2,  box;  3,  barrel. 

Incidental  Lighting   Units:   F,  floods;   G,  sunset   glow. 


The  handling  of  exteriors  is  not  so  uniform.  They  seldom  follow 
any  kind  of  standard  design  and  consequently,  in  being  fitted  to  the 
stage,  they  are  apt  to  call  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  or  the  carpenter 
rather  strongly.  An  exterior  setting  generally  contains  a  sky  drop  in 
front  of  which  stand  fences,  trees,  or  the  ends  of  buildings.  Painted 
ground  rows,  representing  banks  of  earth  or  distant  mountains,  con- 
ceal the  lower  batten  of  the  sky;  screens  of  foliage,  the  corners  of 
other  buildings,  or  tall  rocks  may  hide  the  exposed  wing  spaces  on 
the  sides.  If  the  sky  drop  is  narrow,  it  is  often  advisable  to  drag  one 
end  around  on  a  bias  with  an  extra  line.  As  no  ceiling  can  be  used  in 
an  outdoor  scene,  it  is  necessary  to  mask  the  flies  with  some  sort  of 
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inconspicuous  border,  generally  cut-out,  representing  a  limb  of  a  tree 
or  a  few  large  masses  of  foliage  in  silhouette.  A  typical  exterior  is 
illustrated  in  the  frontispiece,  with  details  of  its  ground  plan  in  Fig.  9. 
Speed  and  efficiency  are  two  words  which  should  never  be  out 
of  mind  wherever  scenery  is  handled.  Each  shift  should  be  plotted  out 
carefully  ahead  of  time  and  rehearsed  until  the  station  of  every  man 
and  the  sequence  of  his  movements  become  absolutely  clear.  As  far  as 
possible,  standardize  all  methods  and  procedures.  "A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place/'  should  be  a  motto  tacked  up  prom- 
inently on  every  amateur  stage. 

Drapery  Settings 

Vest-Pocket  Producing 

In  the  budget  of  a  group  producing  for  a  large  paying  audience 
the  item  of  scenery  is  not  at  all  a  formidable  one.  For  many  high  school 
groups  who  can  count  very  little  on  box  office  returns,  however,  even 
an  occasional  thirty  or  forty  dollars  is  an  impossible  extravagance. 
Some  small  clubs  also  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  being  forced  to 
present  their  plays  on  platform  stages  totally  unfit  for  accommodating 
any  kind  of  framed  scenery.  For  the  benefit  of  these  last  two  groups 
suggestions  are  given  below  for  the  construction  of  an  extremely  simple 
setting  of   draperies. 

A  Setting  of  Draperies 

The  details  of  this  set  are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Seven  or  more  sections 
of  brown,  gray,  or  blue  flannel,  denim,  cotton  poplin,  or  other  dull 
surfaced  material,  are  cut  and  sewn  into  pieces  about  6' x  12',  pinned 
together,  and  hung  from  a  light,  hinged  batten  frame.  They  are  hemmed 
at  both  ends,  and  have  their  bottoms  weighted  and  their  tops  reinforced 
with  heavy  tape  or  webbing.  There  are  several  methods  for  attaching 
the  draperies  to  the  frame.  Short  tie  lines  may  be  used  or,  better  still, 
batli  hooks  or  harness  snaps  may  be  fastened  to  the  tape  along  the 
upper  hem  and  snapped  into  screw  eyes  in  the  battens.  This  will  allow 
the  curtain  sections  to  be  quickly  and  easily  detached  or  interchanged. 
In  order  to  allow  the  cloth  to  hang  in  folds,  it  is  well  to  space  the 
hooks  or  snaps  about  12"  apart  and  the  screw  eyes  8"  or  less. 

Entrances  and  exits  may  be  made  between  two  sections  by  remov- 
ing the  pins.  A  much  more  attractive  setting  can  be  had,  however,  if 
door  and  window  frames  are  used.  Two  or  three  curtain  sections  may 
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Figure  10:  Construction  of  a  Simple  Drapery  Set,  Draw  Curtain, 
and  Drapery  Proscenium 
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be  cut  to  fit  these.  To  support  them  window  frames  must  have  legs, 
with  some  arrangement  for  spiking  their  feet  to  prevent  slipping. 

The  frame  itself  is  suspended  by  four  lines  which  pass  through 
pulleys  attached  to  the  ceiling  and  are  tied  off  on  a  strong  peg  or 
cleat  at  the  side. 

Where  pulleys  cannot  be  used  the  frame  may  be  hung  on  wires 
stretched  across  the  stage.  If  a  hook  is  placed  at  one  end  of  each  wire 
and  a  turnbuckle  at  the  other,  the  wires  can  be  taken  down  after  the 
performance. 

A  Temporary  Proscenium  and  Curtain 

Draperies  may  also  be  employed  to  make  a  temporary  proscenium 
and  curtain  for  use  on  a  platform  stage  where  such  equipment  in  a 
permanent  form  is  lacking.  A  cloth  proscenium,  the  working  principles 
of  a  simple  draw  curtain  to  be  used  with  it,  and  the  ground  plan  of  a 
complete  stage  arrangement  featuring  draperies  on  wires,  are  shown 
on  the  same  page. 


PART  II 
THE  PAINTING  AND  DESIGNING  OF  SCENERY 

Introduction 

There  is  little  work  associated  with  the  technical  department  of 
play  production  more  fascinating  than  that  of  scene  painting.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  often  appears  to  be  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  art;  the 
ability  to  daub  and  splash  colored  wash  on  flat  canvas  with  an  eight- 
inch  brush  and  make  the  result  look  from  a  distance  like  a  rough 
plaster  wall,  or  sky,  or  mist-covered  mountains  seems  little  short  of  a 
magic  one.  It  is  assumed  that  the  process  of  securing  such  extraordi- 
nary effects  must  be  hard  and  complicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  usually  quite  the  contrary.  To  become  a  completely  accomplished 
artist  of  the  stage  demands,  of  course,  many  years  of  studying;  but 
to  learn  to  conceive  and  paint  simple,  attractive  settings  for  the  plays 
presented  by  most  high  schools  and  small  dramatic  clubs  is  no  very 
difficult  achievement.  For  this  work,  some  understanding  of  drawing 
and  composition,  and  a  good  eye  for  color,  are  essential.  Anyone, 
however,  who  has  done  a  little  free-hand  sketching  and  painting  in 
water  colors  should  pick  up  the  tricks  of  handling  the  larger  medium 
of  wood  and  canvas  very  easily. 

The  first  "trick"  the  artist  learns  is,  obviously,  to  exaggerate.  All 
painting  for  the  stage  must  be  done  in  a  bold  and  free  manner.  Im- 
pressions are  made  at  a  distance.  Fussy  details  of  design  and  color 
do  not  carry,  and  are  consequently  lost  upon  an  audience.  The  smallest 
brush  in  common  use  in  scenic  work  is  the  two-inch,  and  the  more 
serviceable  ones  measure  from  six  to  ten.  It  requires  some  courage  to 
use  these  at  the  start  and  a  considerable  amount  of  experimenting 
must  usually  follow  before  they  feel  altogether  friendly  to  the  hand. 
But  in  time  they  become  as  easy  to  manage  as  little  brushes. 

Another  "trick"  that  must  be  learned  is  to  paint  for  stage  lighting. 
The  latter  has  a  tendency  to  change  not  only  the  quality  of  color  but 
its  intensity  as  well.  Consider  its  effect  upon  make-up.  "To  appear  to 
be  natural  from  the  position  of  the  audience  one  must  be  unnatural  on 
the  stage,"  was  most  forcefully  proved  for  the  writer  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Cleon  Throckmorton,  at  that  time  art  director  for  The  Provincetown 
Playhouse  in  New  York,  apply  brilliant  touches  of  green,  red,  and  blue 
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to  the  leaves  of  a  real  rose  vine  in  a  garden  set  to  make  the  plant  look 
from  the  audience  like  something  more  healthy  and  expensive  than  the 
pale  weed  it  appeared  to  be  before. 

The  artist  will  find  it  helpful  to  paint  his  scenery  on  the  stage  or 
in  a  large  room  where  he  can  walk  off  a  good  distance  and  "squint"  at 
his  work  from  time  to  time,  so  illuminated  that  he  can  test  his  colors 
under  lighting  conditions  similar  to  those  to  be  used  in  the  per- 
formance. 

Scene  painting  can  really  be  learned  only  through  experience. 
Amateurs  should  not  be  discouraged  if  at  first  they  find  they  have  to 
do  considerable  experimenting  to  arrive  at  the  effects  they  wish  to 
secure.  Fortunately,  scene  paints  are  both  opaque  and  cheap  and  one 
coat  may  be  washed  on  top  of  another  so  long  as  glue  will  hold  to  the 
muslin. 

Preparation  of  Paints  and  Priming 

Materials  Required 

Scene  Paints.  Distemper,  or  water  color,  is  employed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  stage,  its  advantages  over  oil  being  that  it  is  applied 
easily  and  quickly,  it  dries  rapidly,  it  does  not  shine,  it  is  cleaner  to 
handle,  and  it  is  far  cheaper.  That  known  as  scene  paint  is  the  pure 
pigment  in  powdered  form.  Before  it  is  used  it  must  be  mixed  with 
glue  and  water.  It  is  sold  in  fifty  or  more  colors.  Some  of  the  most 
serviceable  ones,  which  may  be  ordered  from  Aljo  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  York  (see  list  of  theatrical  firms  at  the  end  of  the 
bulletin)  if  they  cannot  be  gotten  locally,  are  listed  below  with  their 
approximate  price  per  pound. 

Cobalt   blue    $.45 

Ultramarine  blue  35 

Venetian  red  12 

Raw    sienna    12 

Burnt  umber 12 

Yellow  ochre   15 

Primrose  yellow  25 

Chrome   green    25 

Drop    black .25 

Other  useful  colors,  some  of  which  cost  a  little  more,  are:  Italian 
blue,  burnt  sienna,  vermillion,  chrome  yellow,  orange  mineral,  emerald 
green,  and  Hanover  green. 
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The  use  of  kalsomine  preparations,  such  as  "Calcimo,"  "Alabas- 
tine,"  or  "Lucas  Cold  Water  Paints/'  is  not  to  be  recommended  except 
when  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  pure  pigments.  They  are  too  pale 
for  most  purposes,  are  sold  in  a  very  limited  variety  of  colors,  and  are 
mixed  with  a  binding  medium  not  very  suitable  for  muslin  surfaces. 

Whiting.  By  far  the  most  useful  color  for  the  artist  is  ordinary 
whiting.  He  should  estimate  that  he  will  use  as  much  of  this  color  as 
all  the  rest  put  together.  Whiting  may  be  bought  at  nearly  every  paint 
and  hardware  store,  costs  from  three  to  four  cents  a  pound,  and  is 
mixed  like  any  of  the  other  colors. 

Glue.  Flake  glue  is  preferable  to  ground  glue,  though  both  may 
be  used.  These  must  be  cooked.  Le  Page's,  which  needs  no  preparation, 
may  be  employed  in  an  emergency ;  but  its  cost  will  prevent  it  from 
being  more  than  a  very  occasional  luxury.  Avoid  all  other  cold  water 
glues. 

Brushes,  etc.  For  painting  scenery  four  brushes  will  be  found 
serviceable:  one  8"  and  one  6"  for  "priming"  and  covering  large  sur- 
faces evenly  and  rapidly;  one  4"  for  "laying  in"  smaller  areas;  and 
one  2"  for  details.  They  should  all  be  of  the  long-bristled  variety  used 
in  kalsomining.  Brushes  deteriorate  very  rapidly  unless  care  is  taken 
of  them.  After  every  painting  they  should  be  rinsed,  shaken  out,  and 
laid  to  dry  in  a  flat  position. 

Other  useful  tools  for  the  artist  are:  a  yardstick,  charcoal,  a  16- 
foot  length  of  heavy  cotton  cord  and  an  8-12-foot  batten  with  a  per- 
fectly straight  edge  for  occasional  ruling.  He  must  also  have  a  number 
of  6-quart  pails,  a  few  smaller  pans,  and  the  use  of  a  two-  or  three- 
burner  kerosene  or  any  other  stove. 

Preparation  of  Paint 

Paint  is  prepared  by  mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  glue  called  "size 
water,"  made  as  follows:  4  pounds  of  flake  (or  ground)  glue  are  placed 
in  a  6-quart  pail  of  water,  allowed  to  soak  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
cooked  on  a  stove.  The  pail  must  be  placed  within  another  with  a  little 
water  and  a  block  of  wood  or  a  brick  in  the  bottom  of  the  latter, 
double  boiler  fashion,  to  prevent  burning.  When  completely  dissolved 
the  glue  is  further  diluted  to  make  size  water.  Four  pounds  of 
dry  flakes  will  make  4  to  6  pails  of  size  water.  The  more  concentrated 
preparation  may  be  kept  as  "stock"  to  be  diluted  as  needed.  As  time 
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must  be  taken  to  remelt  it  whenever  this  is  used,  however,  it  is  wise  to 
make  up  several  buckets  of  size  water  at  a  time  to  prevent  delay  in 
painting. 

The  glue  solution  should  be  warm  when  the  pigment  is  added. 
Pour  the  powder  into  it  slowly,  stirring  it  thoroughly  to  prevent  lump- 
ing, until  the  mixture  has  the  consistency  of  heavy  cream.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  any  very  exact  proportions  for  mixing  scene  paints,  as  both 
glue  and  pigments  vary.  Veteran  artists  judge  largely  by  the  "feel" 
acquired  through  experience.  If  too  much  glue  is  used,  the  paint  when 
dry  will  draw  and  crack  on  the  surface  of  the  muslin;  if  too  little,  it 
will  powder  on  the  hand  rubbed  across  it.  If  too  much  pigment  is  used, 
the  paint  will  seem  stiff  and  heavy  in  brushing  and  one  stroke  will 
have  a  tendency  to  pile  up  on  top  of  the  preceding  one;  if  the  mixture 
is  too  thin,  it  will  look  transparent  on  the  canvas. 

The  paint  should  be  applied  at  least  slightly  warm,  and  the  bucket 
should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  powder  from 
precipitating  to  the  bottom.  If  the  pail  is  set  aside  for  a  while  and 
grows  cold,  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  and  placed  for  a  moment 
on  the  stove  before  using  again,  care  being  taken  that  its  contents  do 
not  burn. 

Suggestions  on  Mixing  Paints 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  use  colors  pure.  They  should  usually  be 
mixed  with  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  whiting  in  painting  darker 
blocks  of  color,  and  several  times  this  amount  in  laying  in  the  lighter 
tones. 

Various  pigments  may  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportion.  In  very 
unusual  circumstances  is  an  artist  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  find 
just  the  tone  of  a  color  he  wants  without  blending  two  or  more 
together. 

It  might  prove  helpful  to  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  mixing  colors  to  be  reminded  that  the  three  primaries  are  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  (approximated  in  the  scenic  pallet  suggested  above  by 
the  Venetian  red,  primrose  yellow,  and  cobalt  blue).  When  two  pri- 
maries are  mixed  they  produce  a  secondary — red  and  yellow  make 
orange,  yellow  and  blue  make  green,  blue  and  red  make  violet — and 
when  all  three  primaries  are  mixed  they  produce  gray.  For  instance, 
one  may  combine  primrose  yellow  and  cobalt  blue  to  secure  a  green, 
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which,  if  it  proves  to  be  too  brilliant,  may  be  toned  down  by  neutral- 
izing with  a  little  Venetian  red. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  given  to  those  experimenting  with 
scene  paints  for  the  first  time.  Water  colors  invariably  look  darker 
when  wet  than  dry,  mixtures  containing  white  being  especially  tricky 
deceivers  in  this  respect. 

It  is  difficult  to  match  blends.  Before  painting  the  interior  walls 
of  a  set,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  mix  enough  paint  to  insure  its  not 
running  short  at  some  strategic  point.  Two  6-quart  pails  full  will  take 
care  of  a  12-ft  seven-flat  set  very  nicely. 

The  "Prime  Coat" 

The  first  coat  of  paint  is  called  the  "prime  coat."  Its  purpose  is  to 
close  the  pores  of  the  muslin  and  prepare  a  working  surface  for  the 
following  painting.  As  whiting  is  the  cheapest  powder,  it  is  usually 
used;  but  any  pigment  may  be  employed  equally  well.  Left-over  scraps 
from  the  previous  day's  painting  may  be  boxed  together  and  warmed 
up  to  prime  the  new  flats.  The  only  directions  for  applying  this  coat 
are  to  use  a  large  brush  and  to  spread  it  evenly,  smoothly,  and  not 
too  thickly. 

The  Following  Coats 

One  coat  of  paint  should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
applying  another,  otherwise  the  damp  pigments  will  mix  and  produce 
muddy  spots. 

If  the  paints  are  properly  mixed,  one  coat  will  completely  opaque 
the  preceding  one.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  probably  too  thin.  If  one  coat 
picks  up  another,  the  fault  may  lie  in  one  or  more  of  three  possibili- 
ties :  the  fresh  paint  is  too  warm,  that  beneath  it  is  still  damp,  or  the 
latter  lacks  glue.  A  little  experience  will  quickly  teach  one  how  to 
avoid  these  annoyances. 

Suggestions  for  Painting  Scenery 

Surface  Textures 

Irregular  surfaces  on  the  stage  are  more  interesting  to  look  at  than 
perfectly  smooth  ones.  For  some  reason  flatly  painted  scenery  is  never 
quite  convincing;  its  chalky  evenness  reveals  it  for  what  it  really  is, 
color-washed  canvas.  Even  a  slightly  varied  texture,  scarcely  recog- 
nizable as  such  from  the  audience,  seems  to  "carry"  where  the  other 
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will  not.  The  theory  of  "broken  color,"  which  maintains  that  "scintilla- 
tion" is  secured  by  breaking  up  a  desired  tone  into  its  simpler  elements 
and  placing  these  side  by  side  in  little  blocks  for  the  eye  at  a  distance 
to  blend  again  into  one,  finds  one  of  its  surest  proofs  on  the  stage.  A 
plain  gray  wall  painted  by  spattering,  one  over  the  other,  three  coats, 
one  red-gray,  one  blue-gray  and  one  yellow-gray,  has  a  suggestion  of 
life  which  one  painted  by  the  same  colors  mixed  together  in  a  pail  and 
applied  flat  most  clearly  has  not. 

Methods  of  Applying  Paint 

1'he  following  are  the  most  common  methods  of  applying  paint  to 
scenery. 

Flat  Painting.  Obviously  the  most  simple  method;  useful  for 
priming  and  laying  on  ground  colors. 

Scrambling.  A  fairly  dry  brush  is  passed  lightly  over  the  surface 
of  the  muslin  in  various  directions  in  such  a  way  as  partly  to  conceal 
the  color  underneath — without,  however,  producing  an  effect  of  undue 
blotchiness  or  streakiness. 

Sponging.  A  large  sponge,  trimmed  to  present  a  flat  surface,  is 
dipped  into  a  pail  of  paint,  squeezed  out,  and  patted  gently  over  the 
muslin.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  this  method,  too,  to  cover  evenly 
and  avoid  spottiness.  The  textural  pattern  should  be  continuous.  It 
will  be  found  helpful  to  pat  in  spirals  or  semicircles  and  to  turn  the 
sponge  constantly  in  the  hand. 

Cloth  Rolling.  An  effect  similar  to  the  above  can  be  secured  by 
dipping  and  wringing  out  a  ragged  piece  of  coarse  burlap  and  either 
patting  it  or  rolling  it  over  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

Spattering.  The  most  useful  for  producing  broken-color  impres- 
sions, this  method  is  often  combined  with  scrumbling.  A  brushful  of 
paint  is  shaken  over  the  muslin  or  snapped  so  that  the  paint  falls  in 
little  drops.  To  insure  evenness  it  is  well  to  start  with  one  end  or 
corner  of  a  piece  or  group  of  pieces  of  scenery  and  proceed  systemati- 
cally to  the  opposite  one.  Avoid  dribbling  from  an  over-wet  brush 
and  dropping  large  spots  which  show  themselves  up  as  paint  and 
destroy  the  illusion  of  texture. 

If  the  walls  of  a  setting  or  other  group  of  pieces  which  must  be 
used  together  are  to  be  painted  by  one  of  these  methods,  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  proper  order  on  the  floor  and  done 
as  a  unit  to  insure  matching. 
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The  suggested  solutions  of  various  problems  that  follow  should  be 
appreciated  as  hints  only  for  beginners,  to  be  modified  or  disregarded 
as  one  discovers  better  methods. 

Interior  and  Exterior   Walls 

The  principle  of  broken  color  may  be  used  in  developing  wall 
surfaces  which  are  intended  to  appear  either  smooth  or  rough.  For  the 
first  surface,  which  of  course  suits  interiors  better  than  it  does  exteriors, 
choose  two  or  three  colors  which  are  nearly  alike,  such  as  blue-gray 
and  yellow-gray;  or  light-cream,  darker  cream,  and  light  brown.  Lay 
one  of  the  colors  in  solid  as  a  ground  coat;  when  it  is  dry,  spatter  the 
second  evenly  over  the  first  until  it  nearly  conceals  it ;  then  spatter 
the  third  over  these  two  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  spattering  has  been 
properly  done,  it  should  present  a  surface  which  from  a  distance  at 
first  sight  will  seem  to  be  perfectly  smooth  but  upon  closer  examination 
will  be  seen  to  have  just  enough  texture  to  prevent  its  looking  chalky. 

The  use  of  more  widely  separated  colors  in  spattering  will  suggest 
stucco.  If  two  or  more  colors  are  applied  cleverly  enough  by  the 
cloth-rolling  method,  a  very  convincing  effect  of  old  wall  paper  may 
be  produced.  If  a  more  pronounced  design  is  desired,  simple  figures  may 
be  cut  in  oiled  paper  and  stenciled  on  the  wall.  Avoid  any  very  con- 
spicuous patterns  or  they  will  probably  refuse  to  lie  at  rest  on  the 
surface.  If  the  figures  appear  too  vigorous  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, spatter  them  over  lightly  with  a  little  of  the  ground  color  to  tone 
them  back  into  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Remember  at  all  times  that  good 
scenery  acts  as  a  background  and  does  not  intrude  into  the  play. 

Sponging,  another  popular  method  employed  in  treating  interiors, 
may  be  combined  with  either,  or  both,  spattering  and  rolling.  If  care- 
fully handled,  quite  dissimilar  colors  may  be  used  together  to  produce 
interesting  blends. 

Old  stained  plaster,  particularly  effective  for  exterior  walls,  may 
be  suggested  by  scrumbling  and  blocking-in  large  irregular  patches  of 
various  light  and  dark  browns  and  a  little  blue,  and  spattering  this 
all  over,  when  dry,  with  a  couple  of  shades  of  gray.  Keep  the  heaviest 
tones  near  the  floor.  As  dark  blue  under  the  prevailing  straw  and 
amber  lights  of  the  stage  looks  black,  a  little  ultramarine  may  be  mixed 
witli  a  small  amount  of  black  and  sprinkled  very  lightly  here  and  there 
over  the  plaster  to  suggest  holes  and  crevices.  Guard  against  large 
drops  or  you  will  give  away  your  secret. 
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Brick  walls  should  be  handled  thoughtfully.  Rows  of  regular  red 
rectangles  with  straight  white  lines  between,  seen  so  often  on  amateur 
stages,  never  look  very  real.  Even  the  most  evenly  laid  walls  in  real 
life  show  many  irregularities  and  signs  of  weathering.  One  good  plan 
to  follow  in  painting  is  to  scrumble  your  plaster  in  first  as  a  ground 
coat — not  in  one  tone  but  in  two  or  three  slightly  different  ones — and 
then  to  lay  your  bricks  in  lightly  on  top  of  this  with  a  comparatively 
dry  brush.  Vary  red  with  a  little  neutral  orange,  brown,  and  blue. 
It  is  well  to  keep  the  bricks  in  fairly  straight  lines,  of  course,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  paint  them  too  regularly.  Knock  off  a  corner  here  and 
there  and  touch  occasional  edges  with  darker  blue  to  suggest  stains. 
Keep  in  mind  that  an  impression  is  what  you  are  trying  to  create,  and 
that  fussy  details  have  no  meaning  for  the  audience. 

The  usual  caution  may  be  repeated:  avoid  extremes.  In  developing 

interiors    or   exteriors,   guard   against   painting   walls    either   too   light 

(they  will  glare)   or  too  dark   (they  will  look  sombre),  or  too  bright 

(they  will  attract  too  much  attention)  or  too  dull  (they  will  be  equally 

conspicuous).  TI7      ,        . 

Wood-work 

Woodwork  is  very  difficult  to  imitate  satisfactorily  with  canvas  and 
paint.  As  far  as  it  can  reasonably  be  done  a  scenic  artist  likes  to  use 
real  lumber  on  the  stage.  This  can  be  accomplished  without  great  diffi- 
culty where  it  involves  door  frames  and  moldings ;  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  build  a  complete  wooden  interior  to  represent  a  shack 
or  a  log  cabin.  Where  rough  boards  must  be  represented  by  painting, 
lay  a  ground  coat  of  brown,  rule  the  flats  with  charcoal  to  indicate 
the  planks,  and  scrumble  in  each  with  a  couple  of  shades  of  brown  and 
gray,  using  long  strokes  and  avoiding  making  one  plank  exactly  like 
the  next.  Alternate  a  couple  of  darker  ones  with  one  a  little  lighter  and 
vice  versa.  Vary  the  ends  or  the  middles  of  boards.  Now  take  a  little 
yellow  ochre,  mixed  with  white,  on  an  almost  dry  brush,  spread  the 
bristles  of  the  latter,  and  with  long  sweeps  suggest  some  more  pro- 
nounced graining  here  and  there.  If  the  brown  and  yellow  show  too 
brightly,  they  may  be  toned  down  with  a  little  gray  or  blue.  The  edges 
of  boards  are  often  stained.  Finally,  outline  the  boards  lightly  and 
free-hand  with  ultramarine  mixed  with  black,  and  sprinkle  a  few  fine 
drops  of  the  same  paint  over  the  entire  surface  to  help  suggest  the 
rough  texture  of  the  wood.  A  little  real  lumber  seen  in  supports  and 
braces  will  help  the  illusion. 
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Skies  and  Landscape  Pieces 

A  large  drop,  high  enough  and  wide  enough  completely  to  back  up 
all  exterior  views  and  painted  pale  blue,  is  used  to  represent  the  sky. 
As  it  depends  chiefly  upon  lighting  for  its  effects,  its  own  tinting 
should  be  very  soft.  Mix  not  more  than  two  or  three  ounces  of  ultra- 
marine, cobalt,  or  Italian  blue  in  a  full  pail  of  white,  and  apply  it  with 
a  large,  absolutely  clean  brush,  taking  great  care  not  to  streak  it.  If 
it  is  a  large  drop,  prepare  two  buckets  of  paint  and  box  them  thor- 
oughly before  starting.  To  run  short  and  attempt  to  match  tints  in 
the  center  of  the  sky  is  indeed  disastrous. 

The  old  fashioned  practice  of  painting  landscapes  on  a  sky  drop  is 
now  generally  frowned  upon  by  the  best  artists.  Besides  being  difficult 
to  do,  it  never  produces  very  convincing  results  and  it  limits  the  use 
of  the  drop.  A  simple  sky  may  be  used  in  every  act  of  a  play  with  an 
exterior  view,  while  a  painted  landscape  fits  the  locality  of  only  one 
scene. 

The  character  of  an  outdoor  setting  is  better  suggested  by  a  few 
plastic  "set"  and  "built"  pieces,  such  as  ground  rows,  silhouette  hills, 
rocks,  trees,  and  fences  placed  in  front  of  the  sky.  The  construction 
of  these  is  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  painting  them  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  except  possibly  for  the  sky  on  a  cloudless 
day.  there  are  no  large  masses  of  flat  color  in  nature.  Even  a  simple 
tree  trunk  will  show  a  surprising  number  of  colors — perhaps  a  dozen 
or  more  browns,  grays,  blues,  and  greens.  Of  course  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  indicate  very  many  of  these,  but  use  at  least  two  or  three 
tones  to  prove  that  a  piece  of  scenery  is  a  tree  trunk  and  not  a  painted 
post. 

Keep  colors  as  light  as  possible ;  vary  tints  and  shades ;  avoid  black 
shadows ;  and  remember  that  blue  and  violet  suggest  distance.  A  little 
pale  ultramarine  spattered  on  a  row  of  hills  will  make  it  seem  to 
sit  ten  miles  closer  to  the  horizon. 

Designing  a  Stage  Setting 

To  avoid  delay  and  a  needless  waste  of  materials  it  is  imperative 
to  plan  thoughtfully  the  complete  scheme  of  a  setting  before  it  is 
created.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  sketch,  and  better  still  to  build 
a  small  scaled  cardboard  model  of  the  proposed  scenery  to  determine 
the  most  convenient  and  attractive  arrangement  of  architectural  fea- 
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tures,  doors,  windows,  and  larger  pieces  of  furniture  required  in  the 
play.  It  is  obviously  impossible  within  the  narrow  confines  of  this 
bulletin  to  discuss  methods  of  designing,  but  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  principles  may  prove  helpful. 

A  stage  setting  should  first  of  all  be  simple.  Multiplicity  of  detail 
merely  tends  to  confuse  and  distract  and  hide  the  real  purpose  of  the 
scene. 

The  setting  should  possess  unity,  both  in  the  plan  of  its  own 
elements  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  play  as  a  whole. 

Its  design  should  make  use  of  the  principles  of  contrast  and  climax 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  forms  and  colors  and  a  central  focal  point 
of  interest  (discussed  in  the  chapter  on  lighting). 

It  should  give  the  effect  of  being  balanced.  Doors  and  windows  and 
other  large  objects  should  be  so  distributed  that  they  will  "weigh" 
more  or  less  equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  stage. 

It  should  be  harmoniouc  in  tone.  Indiscriminate  use  of  large  masses 
of  bright  color  together,  particularly  complementaries,  should  be 
avoided.  The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  the  background  fairly  neutral 
("neutral"  means  subdued,  not  dull)  and  to  use  the  bright  tones  as 
accents  only  in  curtains,  table  covers,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Above  all,  the  setting  should  be  quiet.  It  should  call  attention  to 
itself  neither  by  being  dead  nor  by  being  too  much  alive.  Good  scenery 
acts  with  the  actors.  But  at  its  best  it  is  generally  a  silent  actor. 
Constantly  reinforcing  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  it  never  by  over  bril- 
liant or  bizarre  effects  intrudes  on  the  action. 

Andre  Boll,  quoted  by  Sheldon  Cheney  in  his  Stage  Decoration, 
sums  up  the  aim  of  the  ideal  setting  when  he  suggests  that  it  "should 
be  just  assertive  or  dynamic  enough  so  that  it  will  place  the  play  and 
noticeably  create  atmosphere  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  an  act, 
and  thereafter  recede  into  the  flow  of  the  play  to  the  extent  of  losing 
all  appeal  on  its  own  account."  It  does  not  quit  its  vital  support  to  the 
drama,  but  merely  ceases  to  demand  notice  of  itself  as  an  individual. 


PART  III 

LIGHTING 

Introduction 

The  Modern  Development  of  Stage  Lighting 

The  most  significant  period  in  the  development  of  the  stage  setting 
as  the  "environment"  of  a  dramatic  scene  covers  only  a  few  recent 
years.  Coming  surely  to  realize  that  scenery  has  a  far  more  vital  duty 
to  perform  than  to  behave  merely  as  a  decorative  frame  to  acting,  the 
modern  artist  has  striven  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  play  itself.  The 
setting,  he  feels,  must  suggest  the  locality  of  an  action  in  a  pleasing 
and  lifelike  manner;  but  it  must  also  do  much  more.  The  moment  the 
curtain  rises  it  must  establish  visually  for  the  audience  the  exact  mood 
of  a  scene  before  a  single  word  has  been  spoken;  and  by  keeping  its 
own  individuality  plastic — that  is,  staying  in  sympathetic  accord  with 
the  theme  of  the  play,  changing  its  own  character,  if  necessary,  with 
the  changing  character  of  the  play— maintain  this  mood  to  the  moment 
the   curtain  falls. 

To  this  progress  in  the  development  of  stage  design  the  modern  in- 
vention of  the  electric  light  has  contributed,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
single  influence.  It  has  permitted  a  flexible,  atmospheric  handling  of  the 
illumination  of  scenery,  the  most  important  element  in  the  creation  of 
mood.  This  was  impossible  in  the  old-fashioned  theatre  employing  oil 
and  gas  lighting.  It  was  only  with  the  invention  of  the  arc  and  the 
incandescent  lamp  and  the  perfecting  of  nitrogen  spot,  flood,  and  strip 
lights,  surrendering  themselves  to  easy  and  accurate  control  under 
the  guidance  of  switches  and  rheostats,  that  the  scientific  period  of 
stage   illumination   appeared. 

This  chapter  in  the  art  of  the  theatre  is  a  fascinating  one,  still 
little  beyond  its  opening  paragraphs.  Twenty  years  from  now  will 
doubtless  see  methods  for  the  manipulation  of  light  effects  which  will 
make  our  present  much-boasted  practices  look  like  children's  play. 

The  Purpose  of  Lighting 

The  director  and  designer  of  forty  years  ago  used  the  gas  jets  on 
his  stage  for  general  illumination  only.  The  artist  of  today  with  his 
improved  equipment  sets  himself  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Irving 
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Pichel  in  his  Modern  Theatres  describes  the  functions  of  good  lighting 
in  its  present  exercise. 

First,  he  says,  it  illuminates  the  stage  and  actors,  permitting  the 
audience  to  see  the  locality  and  the  action. 

Second,  it  states  the  hour,  season,  and  weather  in  a  scene  through 
the  suggestion  of  the  light  effects  in  nature. 

CO  o 

Third,  it  helps  paint  the  stage  picture  by  manipulation  of  masses 
of  lights  and  shadow  and  by  heightening  color  values. 

Fourth,  it  lends  relief,  through  the  means  of  third  dimensional  side 
lighting,  to  the  actors  and  to  the  plastic  elements  of  the  scene. 

Fifth,  it  helps  act  the  play  by  symbolizing  its  meanings  and  rein- 
forcing its   psychology. 

Lighting  the  Amateur  Stage 

The  department  of  the  electrician  is  badly  slighted  in  many 
amateur  theatres,  largely  because  its  importance  is  not  recognized. 
This  is  unfortunate.  Good  lighting — which  means  considerably  more 
than  the  use  of  foots  and  borders — adds  immeasurably  to  the  charm 
of  a  performance.  A  play  which  lacks  good  lighting  is  only,  so  to 
speak,  partly  expressed.  Increased  attention  on  many  stages  should 
well  be  paid  to  this  phase  of  production. 

Effective  lighting  does  not  depend  upon  elaborate  equipment.  Three 
or  four  baby  spots  and  a  couple  of  floods,  flexibly  controlled,  will 
improve  the  atmosphere  of  a  play  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.  In  a 
section  near  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  suggested  the  minimum  appa- 
ratus  desirable  for  a  small  stage. 

Principles  of  Lighting  and  Wiring 
The  Apparatus 

The  lighting  units  in  common  use  on  the  stage  can  be  roughly 
classified  as  follows: 

Strip  lights,  including  border,  foot,  and  portable  strip  lights,  used 
for  general  illumination  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  stage. 

Spotlights,  used  to  pick  out  and  accent  specific  areas. 

Flood  lights,  used  for  the  illumination  of  larger  areas,  such  as  the 
sky. 

These  units  are  all  fed  and  controlled  from  a  panel  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  called  the  switchboard,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
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portable  rubber-covered  cables.  Each  lighting  unit  is  handled  sepa- 
rately on  its  own  branch  circuit  by  means  of  a  switch  and  usually 
a  rheostat.  The  last  piece  of  apparatus,  called  on  the  stage  a  "dim- 
mer," is  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  varying  the  intensity  of  a  light 
by  putting  more  or  less  resistance  into  the  circuit. 


Main  lines 
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Fuse 
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Connector 
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Figure  11:  Phinciples  of  a  Stage  Cibcuit 

Wiring  Principles  of  a  Simple  Stage  Circuit* 

The  diagram  above  illustrates  in  its  simplest  terms  the  arrangement 
of  the  main  circuit  and  its  off-shoots  on  the  stage.  Current  is  carried 
from  the  house  mains  through  a  switch,  a  pair  of  fuses,  and  a  protected 
cable  to  the  switchboard,  which  is  wired  in  parallel  in  such  a  way  as 
to  feed  and  control  a  number  of  branch  circuits  independently.  Tracing 
one  of  these  units,  we  find  that  the  current  passes  through  another 
switch  and  set  of  fuses  and  a  dimmer  (wired  in  series)  to  the  two 
poles  of  the  female  half  of  a  pin  connector.  These  are  all  permanent 
parts  of  the  switchboard.  To  carry  the  electricity  to  a  lighting  unit 
a  portable  rubber-covered  cable  with  complementary  halves  of  a  con- 


*For  the  convenience  of  those  whose  technical  vocabulary  has  grown  rusty,  a  brief 
glossary  of  the  more  common  electrical  terms  used  in  these  pages  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 
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nector,  one  on  each  end,  is  plugged  into  the  switchboard  and  con- 
nected with  the  spot,  flood,  or  other  unit. 

The  following  points  should  be  noted: 

The  switchboard  circuits  are  hooked  in  parallel. 

The  main  circuit  feeding  the  switchboard  can  be  broken  at  only 
two  points — the  main  switch  and  the  main  fuses — while  a  branch 
circuit  may  be  broken  at  any  one  of  four  points — the  branch  switch, 
branch  fuses,  connector  at  the  switchboard,  and  connector  at  the  lamp. 

Fuses  wired  in  series  protect  both  the  main  circuit  and  each  of  the 
branch   circuits. 

A  dimmer,  inserted  in  series,  controls  the  intensity  of  light  by 
regulating  the  amount  of  current  through  variable  resistance  in  each 
branch  circuit. 

Each  lighting  unit  is  thus  controlled  at  the  switchboard  by  a  switch, 
and  usually  a  dimmer,  while  all  units  may  be  cut  by  pulling  the  main 
switch. 

Some  Precautions  in  Wiring 

In  wiring  the  stage  for  lighting  the  following  precautions  against 
possible  shocks,  fires,  and  other  accidents  resulting  from  short  circuits 
should  be  taken: 

Use  armored  cable  (required  by  building  regulations  in  most 
cities)  for  all  permanent  wiring  around  the  stage. 

See  that  all  conductors,  permanent  or  portable,  are  properly 
insulated.  Those  exposed  to  heat  (such  as  wires  around  lamps  and 
dimmers)  should  be  asbestos  covered. 

See  that  all  joints  and  splices  are  firmly  made  and  guarded  against 
any  danger  of  being  weakened  by  wear. 

Do  not  overload  conductors  and  dimmers.  The  carrying  capacity 
of  each  is  given  in  later  sections. 

Do  not  force  any  branch  circuit  to  carry  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  amperes  at  most. 

Protect  the  main  and  each  branch  circuit  by  fuses  of  appropriate 
capacity,  wired  in  series  with  the  units  they  guard. 

Make  all  fixtures  and  connections  firm  to  prevent  any  possible 
short  circuiting  or   arcing. 

See  that  all  hanging  lights  are  securely  fastened. 
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In  cities  which  have  strict  building  and  fire  regulations  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  code  carefully.  It  is  the  wisest  plan,  therefore,  to 
have  all  permanent  wiring  done  by  a  licensed  electrician. 

Lighting  Units  and  Accessories 
Border  Lights  and  Footlights 

A  border  light,  or  border  strip,  is  a  long  metal  hood  with  one  os 
two  rows  of  closely-spaced  medium  base  receptacles  for  colored  bulbs 
suspended  above  the  stage.  It  is  usually  wired  in  three  or  four  parallel 
color  circuits,  each  controlled  by  a  separate  switch  and  dimmer  on 
the  switchboard.  A  border  light  is  properly  hung  on  lines  from  the 
gridiron,  tied  off  on  the  pin  rail  or  a  stout  cleat  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  to  permit  raising  and  lowering.  In  modern  practice  only  one 
strip,  about  as  long  as  the  proscenium  is  wide,  suspended  just  behina 
the  teaser  is  ordinarily  used.  When  there  is  a  ceiling  other  strips  hung 
in  positions  above  the  set  are  obviously  unserviceable. 

A  footlight  strip,  or  foots,  is  a  long  metal  reflector  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  border  light  sunk  in  the  stage  or  placed  in  a  trough 
at  the  front  of  the  apron.  Bulbs  used  in  foots,  borders,  and  other  strips 
are  colored  by  dipping  them  while  burning  in  "colorine,"  a  liquid 
aniline  dye  with  a  gum  arabic  base.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  dissolved 
evaporates  quickly  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  leaves  a  hard, 
transparent,  colored  film  over  the  surface  of  the  lamp.  To  dip  a 
quantity  of  bulbs,  wire  to  a  6-  or  10-foot  batten  a  dozen  or  more 
medium  base  receptacles,  hang  this  strip  upside  down,  and  connect  it 
with  the  switchboard  or  any  other  outlet  that  will  carry  the  load.  Fill 
it  with  bulbs.  When  they  are  hot  lift  a  can  full  of  colorine  for  a 
moment  up  over  each  in  turn,  far  enough  to  cover  the  neck  of  the 
bulb.  The  latter  will  make  a  plopping  noise  when  dipped,  but  the 
liquid  will  not  explode.  Allow  them  to  dry  thoroughly  before  removing. 

Do  not  attempt  to  dip  cold  bulbs  nor,  in  any  condition,  ones  of  over 
75  watts.  Colorine  may  be  removed  by  alcohol.  As  the  dye  fades 
quickly,  lamps  that  are  much  used  will  have  to  be  redipped  every  once 
in  a  while. 

The  most  useful  colors  for  both  strips  are  white,  blue,  and  amber. 
Red  is   seldom  employed. 

Foots  and  borders,  designed  to  throw  a  flat,  general  lighting  over 
the  stage  from  the  front  are  not  now  as  severely  overworked  as  they 
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formerly  were.  The  tendency  today  is  to  divide  the  burden  with  spot- 
lights for  more  specific  and  sensitive  control  of  "atmosphere." 

Other  Strip  Lights 

Strip  lights  of  various  sizes  and  designs,  wired  in  one  or  more 
circuits  similarly  to  foots  and  borders,  are  used  to  light  backings, 
entrances,  cycloramas,  ground  rows,  etc.,  when  more  or  less  general 
illumination  is  desirable.  They  are  commonly  of  low  voltage,  short  in 
length,  and  portable. 

Spotlights 

A  spotlight  is  a  metal  box  or  "hood"  containing  a  receptacle  for 
a  high  voltage  lamp,  a  concave  mirror  reflector,  and  a  lens.  The  larger 
spot  is  wired  with  a  mogul  base  receptacle  to  accommodate  a  1000- 
or  2000-watt  bulb,  while  the  smaller  type,  called  a  "baby  spot,"  has 
a  medium  base  receptacle  for  a  100-,  250-,  or  400-watt  bulb.  A  focusing 
device  beneath  the  burner  at  the  bottom  of  the  hood  makes  it  possible 
to  regulate  the  size  of  the  beam  of  light  cast,  while  grooves  in  front 
of  the  lens  will  hold  a  color  slide  for  tinting. 

Spotlights  are  usually  mounted  by  means  of  adjustable  clamps, 
which  permit  their  being  turned  in  any  direction,  on  a  pipe  suspended 
just  above  the  border  light  behind  the  teaser;  frequently,  also,  they 
are  mounted  on  perjjendieular  pipes  fastened  to  the  tormentors.  These 
two  latter  positions  are  strategic  for  sidelighting.  When  required  for 
incidental  lighting,  spots  are  mounted  on  adjustable  stands  which  may 
be  placed  anywhere  on  the  stage. 

Lamps  used  in  spotlights  are  of  the  spherical  concentrated  filament 
type  known  as  "G-series."  The  ordinary  pear-shaped  bulbs  will  not 
fit  into  the  hoods. 

For  most  purposes  on  a  small  stage  the  baby  spot  will  be  found 
more  serviceable  than  the  larger  type.  There  are  a  variety  of  designs 
of  the  former,  the  best  of  which  is  probably  the  Pavear  soft-edge  baby 
spot.  Its  performance  is  a  delight,  but  it  is  unfortunately  expensive, 
costing  slightly  over  $70.00.  Excellent  low-priced  spots  are  the  Baby 
Hercules,  sold  by  the  Display  Stage  Lighting  Company  for  $14<.00,  and 
Spotlight  No.  56  sold  by  Kliegl  Brothers  for  $12.00. 

Arc  spots  used  on  some  professional  stages  are  not  recommended 
for  high  schools  and  little  theatres. 
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The  spotlight  is  the  stage  electrician's  most  flexible  unit,  and  hence 
his  most  useful  one.  By  turning  its  beam  in  any  desired  direction  and 
regulating  its  size  by  means  of  the  focusing  device,  he  can  emphasize 
a  certain  area  of  the  stage  and  so  heighten  dramatic  as  well  as  picto- 
rial values  in  a  scene.  By  employing  a  number  of  spots  under  the 
control  of  dimmers,  and  trained  on  different  marks,  he  can  subtly  or 
obviously  shift  the  point  of  emphasis  from  one  place  to  another  during 
the  course  of  an  action.  These  lights  are  particularly  useful  in  dark 
scenes  to  illuminate  the  faces  of  actors  while  the  background  remains 
in   shadow. 
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Figure  12:  Lighting  Units  and  EauiPMENT 


Flood  Lights 

A  flood  light  is  a  large  open-faced  metal  box  with  an  interior 
reflecting  surface  and  grooves  in  front  for  holding  color  frames.  It  is 
usually  wired  with  a  single  mogul  base  receptacle  for  a  1000-  or  1500- 
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watt   pear-shaped  lamp,  and  mounted  on  an  adjustable  metal  stand 
on  the  floor  or  suspended  from  a  pipe  above. 

Used  singly  or  in  combination  with  several  others,  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  lighting  at  close  range  broad  surfaces,  such  as  sky  drops, 
backings,  and  entrances. 

Other  Lights 

Within  the  few  pages  of  this  bulletin  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  mention  several  of  the  simpler  and  more  useful  pieces  of  lighting 
equipment.  Special  X-Ray  strips,  cyclorama  units,  projectors,  and 
effect  machines  can  be  found  fully  described  in  any  stage  electrical 
catalogue. 

Accessories 

A  spot  or  flood  is  mounted  on  a  metal  stand,  consisting  of  a  heavy 
round  base  and  an  adjustable  upright  rod  with  a  swivel  top,  to  which 
the  unit  is  screwed  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  a  hand-set  wheel;  or  it  is 
hung  from  a  horizontal  pipe  suspended  above  the  stage  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  pipe  clamp  to  which  the  unit  is  fastened  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. An  overhead  flood  is  frequently  hung  by  means  of  chains  instead 
of   the    clamp. 

Flexible  twin-conductor,  rubber-covered  leads,  known  as  stage 
cables,  are  used  to  connect  the  switchboard  with  the  lighting  units  on 
each  branch  circuit.  No.  14  cable,  rated  for  15  amperes,  will  safely 
carry  up  to  18  amperes,  the  equivalent  of  about  2000- watts,  where 
the  service  is  110  volts. 

The  cable  makes  connections  at  both  ends  by  means  of  connectors. 
The  most  common  type,  the  pin  connector,  is  made  of  brass  and  fiber 
and  consists  of  two  parts :  a  double-poled  plug,  known  as  the  male; 
and  a  corresponding  receptable,  known  as  the  female.  One  female  part 
is  placed  at  the  feed  point  on  the  switchboard,  and  another  on  the  far 
end  of  the  cable ;  a  male  is  placed  on  the  plugging  end  of  the 
cable  and  another  on  the  lighting  unit.  It  is  easy  to  remember  that  the 
protected  female  half  of  a  pin  connector  is  always  found  on  the  live 
end  of  a  cable  or  other  conductor.  Connectors  are  rated  for  various 
capacities.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  use  the  15-ampere  as  a 
standard  throughout  on  the  stage. 

Light  thrown  from  a  spot  or  flood  (or  any  other  appropriately 
equipped  unit)  may  be  colored  by  means  of  a  gelatine  color  medium 
placed  in  a  metal  slide  or  wooden  frame  and  slipped  into  grooves  in 
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the  face  of  the  hood.  These  filters,  made  of  analine-dyed  gelatine,  are 
cut  in  sheets  19x21  inches  and  may  be  bought  in  almost  any  shade  or 
tint.  Among  the  most  useful  are  straw,  light  amber,  flesh  pink,  steel 
blue,  dark  blue,  light  green,  and  frost.  Gelatines  must  be  put  away 
in  a  flat  position  and  kept  absolutely  dry. 

The  Switchboard 

Description  of  the  Board 

The  switchboard,  or  control  board,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  stage, 
is  the  feeding  and  controlling  center  of  the  whole  electrical  equipment. 
Receiving  current  from  the  house  mains,  it  distributes  it  to  the  various 
branch  circuits,  governing  the  flow  in  each  by  means  of  a  switch  and 
usually  a  dimmer.  For  safety,  building  regulations  generally  require 
that  the  board  be  "dead  faced,"  that  is,  that  it  have  no  current-carrying 
elements  exposed  on  its  front  where  short  circuits  might  be  caused  by 
objects  falling  against  it. 

Arrangement   of   the  Board 

The  general  principles  of  wiring  a  switchboard  were  presented 
in  a  previous  section.  The  main  circuit  on  the  board,  connected  through 
a  main  switch  and  fuses  with  the  house  main,  feeds  a  number  of 
branch  circuits  that  tap  it  in  parallel.  Each  of  the  latter  is  broken  by 
a  switch,  protected  by  fuses,  and  ends  on  the  board  in  a  two-poled 
receptacle  (usually  the  female  half  of  a  pin  connector)  called  an 
"outlet,"  or  "pocket,"  into  which  a  cable  leading  from  one  of  the 
various  lighting  units  may  be  plugged.  Current  is  regulated  by  a 
dimmer  placed  in  series  in  each  circuit.  There  is  no  standard  arrange- 
ment for  the  different  elements  on  a  switchboard.  It  will  be  found 
convenient,  however,  to  bank  plate  dimmers  edge  to  edge  or  face  to 
face  in  rows  across  the  board,  with  corresponding  switch  handles  close 
enough  to  each  to  permit  their  being  found  easily  and  quickly.  Pockets 
properly  marked  should  be  placed  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  side  of  the 
board  to  prevent  cables  plugged  into  them  from  dangling  in  the  way 
of  the  control  handles.  Fuses  should  be  in  a  position  where  they  can 
be  changed  readily  in  case  of  a  "blow."  A  small  shaded  pilot  light  is 
commonly  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  panel  to  illuminate  its  face  in  dark 
scenes. 

Ordinarily  there  is  one  pocket  for  each  branch  circuit.  It  is  some- 
times convenient,  however,  to  have  two  small  lighting  units  under  the 
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Figure  13.  Wiring  Plan  and  Panel  Arrangement  of  a  Small  Switchboard 

The  plan  includes:  Four  500-watt  circuits  with  a  dimmer  and  one  pocket  each; 

one  1000-watt  circuit  with  a  dimmer  and  two  pockets;  one  1000-watt  circuit 

with  no  dimmer  and  two  pockets;  and  one  50-watt  circuit  with  no  dimmer  for 

pilot  light.  Total  capacity  of  board  4050  watts. 

control  of  one  dimmer.  To  permit  this  two  outlets  may  be  wired  in 
parallel  into  the  same  circuit.  It  is  a  good  plan,  also,  to  include  on  the 
board  one  or  two  independent  pockets  with  no  dimmers  in  their  circuits 
to  accommodate  heavy  loads,  such  as  floods  lighting  a  sky,  which 
remain  constant  through  a  performance. 
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Cables  leading  to  light  units  should  never  be  wired  permanently  to 
the  board.  They  should  be  independent  so  that  they  may  be  plugged 
into  any  pocket  in  any  combination. 

The  panel  arrangement  and  the  wiring  plan  of  a  small,  simple, 
two-wire  switchboard  are  illustrated  in   Fig.   13. 

The    Three-Wire   System 

Heavy  capacity  boards  are  frequently  fed  from  220-volt,  alter- 
nating current  mains.  The  voltage  of  the  current  in  service  is  reduced 
to  the  usual  110  for  actual  work  by  wiring  each  branch  circuit  in 
parallel  between  one  of  the  two  positive  lines,  which  are  placed  in 
theory  one  on  each  side  of  the  board,  and  a  neutral  third  wire  in  the 
center.  The  neutral  thus  acts  as  the  complementary  second  main  in 
each  combination. 

Where  the  three-wire  system  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  loads  on  the  two  sides  of  the  switchboard  fairly  well  balanced. 

For  most  purposes  the  two-wire  system  is  more  serviceable  than 

the  three-wire. 

Feeding  the  Board 

A  "service"  is  the  character  of  a  current  obtainable  at  a  main 
feeding  point.  The  most  useful  service  for  a  small  stage  is  110  or  120 
volts  (alternating  current)  of  sufficient  amperage  to  cover  the  wattage 
of  the  total  number  of  lamps  to  be  used  at  any  one  time.  (See  Watt 
under  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  for  the  method  of  computing 
amperes  from  watts.)  A  load  of  8,000  watts  would  require  roughly 
about  80  amperes.  In  the  rather  rare  cases  where  the  service  for  a  high 
school  or  club  house  is  provided  on  three  wires  it  may  be  converted 
into  two  wires  for  the  stage  by  splicing  the  two  outside  mains  together 
to  form  one  side  of  the  circuit  feeding  the  switchboard  and  using  the 
center  main,  or  neutral,  to  form  the  other  side. 

Dimmers 

As  has  been  previously  explained,  a  dimmer  is  a  rheostat,  a 
mechanical  device  which,  placed  in  series  with  a  lamp,  varies  the  inten- 
sity of  light  by  putting  more  or  less  resistance  into  the  current.  The 
two  most  common  types  are  the  plate,  in  which  the  contact  arm 
describes  an  arc  on  a  specially  wired  disc,  and  the  slide  dimmer,  in 
which  the  arm  moves  vertically  between  resistance  elements  in  an 
upright  box.  The  plate  type  is  the  more  generally  useful. 
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Dimmers  are  ordinarily  rated  from  about  300  to  2,000  watts.  Where 
greater  loads  must  be  carried,  such  as  in  master  dimming,  plate  dimmers 
may  be  combined  in  series,  one  plate  being  mounted  on  the  top  of 
another  so  that  they  may  both  be  operated  by  the  same  handle.  Over- 
loaded resistor  elements  burn  out  very  quickly  and  are  difficult  to 
repair.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  see  that  dimmers  are  properly 
ventilated  and  are  not  required  to  carry  loads  beyond  their  rated 
capacities.  Never  leave  a  dimmer  handle  down  for  any  long  period 
with  the  current  on. 
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Figure  14:  Wiring  Plan  of  a  Small  Master  Control  Switchboard 

The  plan  includes:  Eight  500-watt  and  one  1000-watt  circuits  individually  under 
the  control  of  their  own  switches  and  dimmers,  and  collectively  under  the 
control  of  two  master  switches  and  two  master  dimmers;  one  1000-watt  inde- 
pendent circuit  without  dimmer  for  fixed  loads;  one  2000-watt  circuit  with 
dimmer  for  controlling  house  lights;  and  a  50-watt  circuit  without  dimmer 
for  pilot   light.  Total  capacity  of  board  8050  watts. 


Individual  and  Master  Control 

In  the  simplest  arrangement  dimming  is  done  individually  only  in 
each  branch  circuit.  It  is  often  desirable,  however,  to  vary  the 
intensity  of  light  from  a  whole  group  of  units  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  what  is  called  "master  dimming,"  or  "master  control."  After  each 
branch  dimmer  has  first  been  set  on  its  own  mark,  the  master  handle  is 
raised  or  lowered  to  "bring  up"  or  "take  down"  the  entire  "scene," 
with  each  unit  varying  in  correct  proportion. 
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There  are  two  ways  to  arrange  a  switchboard  for  master  control: 
by  using  an  interlocking  device,  which  is  possible  only  on  dimmers 
designed  for  the  purpose ;  and  by  introducing  a  master  dimmer  into 
the  system  of  circuits.  The  latter  method  is  easier  and  cheaper  for 
installation  on  a  small  board. 

The  simplest  method  is  to  wire  a  large  dimmer  of  sufficient  capacity 
into  one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  main  circuit  on  the  switchboard.  In 
this  position  it  regulates  the  amount  of  current  flowing  through  the 
entire  board  as  a  unit,  as  each  of  the  lesser  dimmers  does  it  through 
its  own  branch  circuit. 

Where  the  three-wire  system  is  used,  two  master  dimmers  may  be 
employed,  one  to  manage  each  half  of  the  board. 

Further  flexibility  of  control  may  be  gained  by  introducing  two-way 
(3-point)  switches  between  the  master  dimmer  and  each  of  the 
branches,  with  a  little  additional  wiring,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  to 
permit  branch  circuits  being  put  into  combination  under  master  control, 
or  taken  out  to  act  independently,  at  will. 

The  Ideal  Switchboard 

To  quote  from  Stanley  R.  McCandless'  Glossary  of  Stage  Light- 
ing: "The  whole  apparatus  should  adapt  itself  in  construction  and 
arrangement  to  the  principles  of  ease  of  control,  flexibility,  simplicity, 
and  safety.  The  control  board  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  entire 
lighting  layout  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  dependence  upon  visual 
effects  on  the  stage  for  assisting  in  the  projection  of  the  meaning  of 
the  play,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  mechanical 
difficulties  inflicted  upon  the  person  who  is  assigned  to  run  the  board. 
When  this  instrument  will  control  not  only  the  intensity  of  the  light 
source  in  an  instrument,  but  the  color,  the  movement  and  the  form  of 
light  distribution  of  that  instrument,  then  it  can  truly  be  called  a 
control  board." 

Principles  of  Lighting  a  Scene 
Positions  of  Lighting   Units 

A  brief  review  of  common  positions  for  lighting  units  will  help 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  uses  of  the  latter.  Footlight  strips  are 
sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  stage  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  apron,  tipped 
so  that  they  will  shine  a  little  upward  to  catch  the   faces  of  actors 
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standing  down  stage,  and  back  to  illuminate  the  scene  generally. 
Border  strips  are  hung  above  and  tilted  down  and  back  to  cover  the 
same  field. 

Spotlights  are  clamped  to  one  pipe  suspended  behind  the  teaser 
just  above  the  border  strip  (not  so  high  that  they  will  be  masked  by 
the  ceiling  piece),  and  often  on  two  other  perpendicular  pipes  bolted 
to  the  tormentors  or  the  floor  on  each  side.  These  spots  are  trained  on 
strategic  areas  requiring  special  emphasis  for  dramatic  or  pictorial 
effect.  They  may  also  aid  in  the  general  illumination.  Other  spots  are 
frequently  placed  on  the  balcony  rail  or  hung  in  slots  in,  or  behind, 
a  protective  hood  on  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  to  light  actors 
playing  way  down  stage  on  a  wide  apron  out  of  range  of  the  main 
batteries.  These  units,  set  on  the  floor  or  mounted  on  stands,  are  also 
employed  for  incidental  lighting,  such  as  a  sunshine  effect  through  a 
window,  moonlight  over  a  distant  mountain,  illumination  of  an  actor's 
face  in  a  dark  doorway,  etc. 

Flood  lights  placed  on  the  floor,  on  stands,  or  on  pipes  suspended 
above,  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  cast  a  broad,  flat  illumination 
back  on  the  sky  drop  or  a  backing;  or  across  the  stage  through  a  door 
or  window  where  general  illumination  from  the  side,  such  as  sunlight 
or  moonlight,  is  required. 

Portable  strips  are  hung  on  scenery,  placed  on  the  floor  behind 
masking  pieces,  concealed  in  fireplaces  or  frames,  to  light  entrances, 
scenic  details,  etc.,  and  to  produce  special  effects. 

All  units  must  be  securely  fastened  and  carefully  kept  out  of 
view  of  the  audience.  Nothing  ruins  illusion  quicker  than  the  corner 
of  a  radiant  flood  or  spot  seen  peeking  from  behind  a  door  or  an 
otherwise  convincing  tree  trunk. 

Fulfilling  the  Purposes  of  Lighting 

Referring  to  Irving  Pichel's  five  purposes  of  lighting  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter,  we  shall  attempt  to  see  how  each  may  be 
fulfilled. 

All  units  contribute  to  the  general  illumination  of  the  stage  and 
the  actors.  Foots  and  borders  ordinarily  supply  the  foundation.  Since, 
however,  this  equally  distributed  dead-front  lighting  is  too  flat  to  be 
very  interesting,  as  much  of  the  total  burden  as  possible  is  shifted  to 
the    more    plastic    and   discriminative    spots.    With    a    good   equipment 
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of  these  units,  foots  and  borders  may  be  entirely  illuminated  in  many 
scenes.  Floods,  portable  strips,  and  all  other  incidental  units  play  parts 
in  the  general  illumination. 

The  time  of  day,  the  season,  and  the  weather  conditions  in  a  scene 
may  all  be  suggested  by  the  quality,  the  color,  and  the  intensity  of 
light,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  thrown.  Daylight  is  whiter  than 
lamplight.  The  prevailing  tone  in  a  cheerful  sitting  room  toward  noon 
on  a  sunny  day  would  be  a  light  straw.  Early  in  the  morning  it  would 
incline  to  pink,  while  late  in  the  afternoon  there  would  be  some  amber. 
Dawning  and  an  approaching  sunset  would  be  suggested  by  dimming 
the  entire  scene  or  a  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  casting  a  little  pink  or 
amber  light  from  a  spot  or  a  flood  through  a  window  or  a  doorway 
on  one  of  the  walls  to  suggest  the  horizontal  rays  from  the  sun.  On  a 
cold,  cloudy  winter  day  a  considerable  amount  of  steel  blue  would  be 
added  to  the  general  tone.  At  night  lamplight  would  demand  an  in- 
creased amount  of  the  amber;  and  the  illumination  would  have  a 
tendency  to  be  more  localized  around  a  bridge  or  a  table  lamp,  or 
under  an  imaginary  chandelier,  while  green-blue  moonlight  streamed 
through  an  opening  from  outside.  One  of  the  most  important  keys  to 
a  scene  is  the  sky.  Seen  through  a  window  or  open  door,  its  appearance 
at  once  suggests  the  hour  and  weather  conditions.  Steel  blue  for  day 
and  dark  blue  for  night  may  be  modified  indefinitely  by  dimming. 

Light  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  design  of  the  stage  picture.  One  of 
the  first  laws  of  good  composition  is  economy  of  attention ;  and  this 
light,  more  than  any  other  element,  creates.  By  the  manipulation, 
through  the  services  of  spots  and  floods,  of  masses  of  high  lights  and 
shadows,  the  attention  of  the  audience  may  be  localized  on  one  or  two 
climactic  points  of  pictorial  and  dramatic  interest  in  a  setting,  while  the 
less  important  details  remain  figuratively  as  well  as  literally  in  the 
dark.  Pictures  in  this  bulletin  illustrate  (somewhat  crudely,  as  they 
were  taken  in  daylight)  this  principle  of  focalized  interest.  Selective 
lighting,  to  be  effective,  must  be  simple.  Theoretically  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  units  that  may  be  employed  in  producing  an  impres- 
sion ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  design  the  audience  sees  be  an  uncom- 
plicated one  so  that  it  may  not  distract  from  the  all-important  acting. 

Right  here  it  would  be  well  to  sound  a  caution.  Never  sacrifice  the 
dramatic  element  for  the  pictorial.  In  all  pivotal  scenes,  at  least,  the 
principal   speaker's   face   must  be   clearly   visible.   The   expression  of 
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the  eyes  and  mouth  is  half  of  acting;  and  when  this  is  blurred  through 
insufficient  lighting  the  law  of  dramatic  economy  is  very  obviously 
violated.  A  little  thoughtfulness  and  cooperation  between  the  director, 
the  artist,  and  the  electrician  will  prevent  one  element  from  clashing 
with  the  other.  The  director  will  rehearse  his  principal  actors  to  play 
around  high-lighted  entrances,  chairs,  and  tables,  and  down  stage  as 
much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  throw  a  glare  on 
a  back  wall  which  should  otherwise  be  kept  in  the  softening  shadows ; 
meanwhile  the  artist  will  instruct  the  electrician  to  focus  a  spot  on  a 
dark  corner,  which  for  dramatic  reasons  must  be  illuminated  at  some 
point  in  the  play,  and  to  bring  this  up  quietly  on  the  dimmer  only  when 
necessary. 

Actors  and  scenery  may  be  modeled,  given  relief,  through  side 
lighting.  If  the  front  illumination  from  foots,  border,  and  overhead 
spots  is  supplemented  by  a  little  light  thrown  from  spots  behind  tor- 
mentors and  incidental  spots  or  floods  casting  sunshine,  moonlight,  or 
lamplight  across  the  stage  to  catch  the  sides  of  actors'  faces,  furniture, 
and  walls,  third  dimensional  planes  will  be  added  to  the  stage  picture 
and  its  interest  heightened.  Good  examples  of  side  lighting  may  be 
seen  in  moving  pictures,  which  constantly  make  use  of  this  trick  to 
increase  an  impression  of  solidarity  and  depth. 

The  mood  of  a  play,  we  have  already  said,  depends  very  largely 
on  the  arrangement  and  the  quality  of  the  lighting.  Comedies  are 
played  naturally  in  bright,  warm  atmospheres,  tragedies  in  greater 
coolness  and  concentration.  The  whole  feeling  of  a  moonlit  romance 
is  stated  the  moment  the  curtain  rises  by  the  color  and  character  of  the 
light.  Each  scene  has  its  own  interpretation,  and  no  definite  directions 
can  be  offered  except  to  keep  the  medium  plastic  and  to  experiment 
freely. 

Illustrations 

A  couple  of  illustrations  may  help  to  make  clear  the  possibilities 
of  lighting  a  scene.  Photographs  of  the  first  act  of  Philip  Barry's 
"You  and  I"  and  Mrs.  Oscar  J.  Coffin's  "A  Shot-Gun  Splicin',"  both 
performed  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers  last  season,  will  be  found 
opposite  page  32  and  in  the  frontispiece.  The  pictures,  taken  by 
daylight,  record  the  arrangements  of  lighting  only  approximately. 

In  planning  the  interior  for  an  evening  scene,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  have  the  room  appear  to  be  illuminated  by  two  wall  brackets,  a 
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Figure  15:  Foot,  Border  and  Spotlights 
Arrangement  for  front  lighting  (on  the  stage,  looking  toward  the  audience). 

bridge,  and  a  table  lamp.  These  were  connected  to  the  switchboard  by 
wires  and  cables  run  under  the  carpet  and  through  the  scenery.  How- 
ever, as  very  bright  points  on  the  stage  are  distracting,  only  low 
voltage  bulbs,  well  shaded,  were  used  in  these  incidental  units,  and 
most  of  the  actual  lighting  was  done  by  spots,  which  were  trained  on 
the  principal  acting  areas  but  so  focused  as  to  produce  no  hard  edges. 
One  spot,  clamped  to  the  center  of  the  overhead  pipe  behind  the 
teaser,  covered  the  faces  of  actors  standing  in  the  position  occupied 
by  the  two  figures  in  the  picture.  Another  with  a  wide  focus,  fastened 
to  the  stage-left*  end  of  the  same  pipe,  was  trained  across  the  room  to 
illuminate  actors  seated  on  the  sofa;  another,  at  the  opposite  end, 
threw  across  to  the  chair;  while  others  on  the  same  pipe,  some  only 
partly  up  on  the  dimmer,  covered  the  fireplace,  the  desk,  and  the  door- 
way up  right.  Light  amber  gelatine  color  mediums  were  used  in  all 
the  spots.  A  little  amber  and  white  were  added  from  the  foots  and 
border  to  help  illuminate  the  actors  and  to  blend  the  spotted  areas. 
Special  care  was  taken  to  keep  any  hard  lines  from  showing  on  the 
back  wall  by  keeping  the  light  concentration  down  stage. 

As  the  large  window  was  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  archi- 
tectural setting,  it  was  emphasized  by  attractive,  bright-figured  cur- 
tains and  a  good  view  of  a  moonlit  sky.  The  last  effect  was  produced 


*Stage  positions  are  taken  from  the  actors'  viewpoint,  reverse  of  the  audience's. 
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by  throwing  light  from  two  dark-blue  colored  floods  on  stands  from 
each  side  on  the  sky  drop  at  the  back. 

Another  flood  with  a  pink  gelatine,  used  to  suggest  lamplight  in 
the  next  room,  was  turned  on  the  backing  wall  seen  through  the  open 
doorway  up  right.  At  the  end  of  the  act  Nancy  turned  out  the  lights 
in  the  main  room,  one  by  one.  As  she  pulled  the  chain  on  each  the 
electrician  cut  one  of  the  spots  and  dimmed  the  foots  and  border  a 
notch,  till  they  were  all  dark,  and  the  last  view  of  the  stage  as  the 
curtain  fell  showed  only  the  rose  lamplight  in  the  next  room  through 
the  open  doorway  and  the  moonlight  through  the  window. 

In  the  exterior  scene  straw-colored  spots  on  the  overhead  pipe 
were  trained  on  the  door,  and  the  bench  and  a  straw-colored  flood  on 
a  stand  off  left  threw  a  shaft  from  the  side  across  the  acting  area 
to  represent  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  setting  over  the  edge  of 
the  mountain.  Amber  foots  were  brought  in  a  little,  and  the  right  section 
of  the  border.  In  order  to  allow  the  foliage  piece,  logically  protected 
from  the  sun  by  the  corner  of  the  building  at  the  left,  to  remain  in  dark 
silhouette,  the  left  section  of  the  border  was  disconnected.  A  little  blue 
from  an  overhead  spot  was  introduced  into  the  shadows  below  to  tone 
them.  A  steel  blue  flood  placed  on  the  floor  behind  the  main  building 
lighted  the  sky,  while  a  red  bulb  put  between  the  drop  and  a  painted 
beaver  board  mountain  row  behind  the  fence  added  an  interesting 
touch  to  the  total  effect  of  the  sunset. 

In  the  performance  of  this  play  the  lights  were  kept  constant. 
Nightfall  might  have  been  suggested,  however,  by  dimming  all  the 
lights  very  slowly. 

Color  in  Light 

Color    combinations    in   light   differ    somewhat    from   those   in   pig- 
ments ;    mixing    in    the    former    medium    must    therefore    be    handled 
thoughtfully.  Pigment  primaries,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
are  red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  while  light  primaries  are  red,  green,  and 
blue.  If  the  latter  are  mixed  pure,  we  secure  the  secondaries  as  follows: 
Red  light  -j-  green  light  gives  yellow  light 
Green  light  -\-  blue  light  gives  blue-green  light 
Blue  light  -j-    red  light  gives  violet  light. 
It  will   be   readily  seen  how  necessary   it  is   to  keep   the  lighting 
scheme   in  mind   when   planning  the   costumes   for   a  production.    Not 
only  the  intensity  of  colors  in  fabrics  is  changed  under  stage  lighting 
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but  often  their  hues  as  well.  Blue  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
variants.  Under  straw  and  amber  (yellowish  lights,  the  complementary 
to  blue)  which  are  apt  to  predominate  in  most  interior  scenes,  a  dark 
blue  fabric  tends  toward  black,  while  a  light  blue  one  tends  toward 
gray.  To  appear  normal,  therefore,  this  color  must  be  exaggerated.  As 
so  much  depends  on  texture,  the  purity  of  gelatine  media,  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  illumination,  theory  will  tell  effects  in  advance  only 
approximately.  If  accuracy  is  required,  the  only  safe  course  to  follow 
is  to  have  someone  hold  a  fair-sized  piece  of  the  goods  considered  under 
a  lamp  with  a  color  frame  on  it  of  the  tone  to  predominate  in  per- 
formance and  to  look  at  the  result  from  a  distance. 

Minimum  Equipment  for  a  Small  Stage 
Lighting  Units 

The  following  apparatus  and  accessories  suggested  for  a  small 
stage,  20  feet  deep  with  a  proscenium  arch  15  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
high,  represents  the  minimum  required  for  good  lighting.  The  prices 
quoted  are  approximate. 

Strip  Lights 

4  6-ft.  portable  "dipped  or  natural  color  lamp"  border 
strips;  each  supplied  with  15-ampere  pin  connectors 
on  cable  extensions  at  each  end;  wired  in  three  circuits 
with  about  8  medium  base  receptacles  in  each;  two 
sections  to  be  used  as  foots  and  two  as  borders  $25.00  each 

Spotlights 

4  baby  spotlights ;  each  supplied  with  asbestos  leads, 
15-ampere  pin  connectors,  yoke,  adjustable  pipe 
clamp,  and  color  frame.  The  "Baby  Hercules"  sold  by 
Display  Stage  Lighting  Co.,  and  the  No.  56  spotlight 
sold  by  Kliegl  Bros,  are  recommended  models. 

$12.00-$14.00  each 
Flood  Lights 

2  flood  lights  with  mogul  base  receptacles ;  each  sup- 
plied with  asbestos  leads,  pin  connector,  and  hand- 
set wheel  for  mounting  on  stand.  $20.00  each 
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Accessories 
Lamps 

4   doz.  40- watt   (A-21)   bulbs  for  foots  $   .23  each 

4   60-watt  (A-21)  bulbs  for  borders  .25  each 

4   250-watt  or  400-watt  (G-30)  bulbs  for  spots  1.75  or  3.00  each 

2    1000-watt  (PS-52)  bulbs  for  floods  4.00  each 

Color  Frames 

12   metal  color  frames  for  spots  $  .35  each 

4  wood  color  frames  for  floods  .40  each 

Gelatine  Color  Media 

24  sheets  of  various  colors  $  .15  each 

Colorine 

1    quart  amber,  with  dipping  can  $3.25  each 

1  quart  blue,  with  dipping  can  3.25 

Pin  Connectors 

16    15-ampere  pin  connectors  (both  parts)  $1.50  each 

Cable 

500  feet  No.  14  stage  cable  $6.50  per  100  feet 

Stands 

2  telescopic  stands  $10.00  each 

Switchboard  Equipment  (See  Fig.  13) 
Switches 

7  10-ampere  2-pole  single  throw  tumbler  switches  $1.00  each 
1    40-ampere  2-pole  single  throw  tumbler  switch  2.00 

Outlets 

8  female  halves  of  pin  connectors  $  .75  each 
Dimmers 

4   500-watt  plate  dimmers  $12.00  each 

1    1000-watt  plate  dimmer  17.00  each 

Accessories 

Fuses  and  porcelain  receptacles  to  hold  them. 

Wiring. 

Work  light. 
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Much  of  the  apparatus  listed  above  can  be  bought  secondhand 
from  lighting  companies  for  a  third  to  a  half  less  than  catalogue  prices. 
This  equipment  represents  a  very  bare  skeleton.  A  well-fitted  stage 
should,  of  course,  have  a  great  deal  more  professional  lay-out.  Those 
who  wish  to  do  a  really  fine  piece  of  work  of  their  lighting  are  recom- 
mended to  secure  from  the  Department  of  Drama  of  Yale  University 
a  pamphlet,  Lighting  Equipment  for  Little  Theatres,  by  Hortense 
Moore,  and  the  catalogues  of  various  equipment  companies,  to  study 
these  carefully,  and  to  consult  a  good  local  electrician.  The  author's 
forthcoming  book  Stage  Scenery  and  Lighting,  to  be  published  by 
F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company  sometime  in  1929,  will  also  prove  helpful. 


GLOSSARY  OF  COMMON  ELECTRICAL  TERMS 

Current:     A  flow  of  electricity.    Measured  by  amperes. 

Conductor:  A  body  that  readily  transmits  current,  such  as  a 
copper  wire. 

Insulator:  A  non-conductor  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  elec- 
tricity from  a  conductor.  Rubber  is  a  common  insulator. 

Resistance :  The  opposition  offered  by  a  body  (such  as  a  lamp  or 
dimmer)  to  the  passage  through  it  of  a  current  of  electricity,  resulting 
in  electrical  energy  being  converted  into  heat. 

Circuit:  The  complete  path  of  a  current  from  the  source  of  supply 
to  the  point  of  service  and  back. 

Parall-el  Circuit:  A  circuit  in  which  several  resistance  bodies 
(such  as  lamps)  are  connected  individually  to  the  outgoing  and  return 
lines.  (See  Fig.  11.) 

Series  Circuit:  A  circuit  in  which  the  resistance  bodies  follow 
consecutively.  (See  Fig.  11.) 

Ampere  (Amp.  or  A.)  :  Unit  of  amount  of  current. 

Volt  (V)  :  Unit  of  electric  pressure  or  electro-motive  force  in  a 
circuit.  Normal  lighting  services  give   110-125  V. 

Watt  (W)  :  Unit  of  electric  power.  The  rate  at  which  work  is 
done  when  one  ampere  flows  under  pressure  of  one  volt.  Estimated  by 
multiplying  one  by  the  other. 

W  =  VA 

Given  the  rate  of  service  voltage  and  the  wattage  of  a  lamp,  it  is  there- 
fore possible  to  figure  out  the  number  of  amperes  necessary  to  burn 
the  lamp,  and  the  size  of  cables  and  connectors  which  can  be  safely 
used  with  it. 

Main:  A  chief  conductor.  One  of  a  pair  of  feeder  lines  (such  as 
house  or  switchboard  mains)  that  supply  a  system  of  branch  circuits 
with  current. 

Service:  The  character  of  a  current  obtainable  at  a  main  feeding 
point. 

Capacity:  The  transmitting  power  of  a  conductor  or  circuit.  The 
amount  of  current  it  can  carry  with  safety. 

Load:  The  burden  of  current  required  to  be  carried  by  a  con- 
ductor or  circuit  to  satisfy  a  demand  in  a  given  instance. 
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Receptacle :  A  specific  pocket  or  repository  (such  as  a  lamp 
socket  or  the  female  half  of  a  pin  connector)  into  which  a  plug  may 
be  inserted  to  complete  the  circuit  or  make  a  connection. 

Pocket  or  Outlet:  A  receptacle  where  service  may  be  obtained  for 
a  branch  circuit. 


STAGE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES 

Scene  Canvas  and  Fire-proofing  Materials 

Antypyros  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stage  Hardware  and  Rigging 

Abbot  Scrim  Profile  Co.,  Inc.,  266  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  R.  Clancy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Scene  Paints  and  Artists'  Supplies 

Aljo  Manufacturing  Co.,  130  West  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Primatic  Art  Co.,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scenery,  Equipment,  and  Installations 

Cleon  Throckmorton,  Inc.,  102  West  3rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Devereux  Studios,  80  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Theatrical  Properties  Studio,  502  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vail  Construction  Company,  320  West  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Studios,  328  West  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Workshop  Theatre,  Edith  Russell,  Director,  20y2   Wall  Street, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Note:  To  those  who  wish  to  turn  over  the  rigging  and  equipping  of  their 
stages  to  some  concern  the  companies  listed  above  are  recommended 
with  certain  reservations.  It  is  suggested  that  an  impartial  expert 
be  consulted  before  any  large  contracts  are  signed.  The  Technical 
Director  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers  will  be  glad  to  offer  advice  on 
stage  construction  and  installations  at  any  time. 

Lighting   Equipment 

Display  Stage  Lighting  Co.,  334  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kliegl  Brothers,  321  West  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Calcium  Light  Co.,  449  West  53rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pavear  Color  Specialty  Co.,  71  Brimmer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    BOOKS    ON    THE    STAGE,    SCENERY, 
AND  LIGHTING 

GENERAL 

The  Theatre  of  Today,  Hiram  K.  Moderwell.  Dodd,  Mead,  1914,  1924. 

First  comprehensive  account  of  the  modern  movement  in  the  theatre, 

including  scenery  and  lighting.   Well   illustrated. 
The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow,  Kenneth  Macgowan.  Boni  and  Liveright,  1921. 

An  interpretation  of  modern  movements  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 

Beautifully   illustrated. 
The  Art  Theatre,  Sheldon  Cheney.  Knopf,  1917,  1925. 

A  review  of  tendencies  in  the  art  theatres  of  Europe  and  America. 
Stage  Decoration,  Sheldon  Cheney.  John  Day,  1927. 

A  complete  record  and  interpretation  of  scenic  art;  256  illustrations. 
The  Development  of  the  Theatre,  Allardyce  Nicoll.  Harcourt,  Brace,  1927. 

One  of  the   finest   records   of  theatrical   architecture,   the   stage,   and 

scenic  art.  Well  illustrated. 
The  Art  of  the  Theatre,  Gordon  Craig.  Small,  Maynard,  1924. 
Towards  a  Nero  Theatre,  Gordon  Craig.  E.  P.  Dutton,  1913. 
The  Theatre — Advancing,  Gordon  Craig.  Little,  Brown,  1919. 
Scene,  Gordon  Craig.  Oxford  Press,  1923. 

Four  books   by  the  most   widely  discussed   insurgent   in   the   modern 

theatre.    Illustrated   by  himself. 
Drawings  for  the  Theatre,  Robert  Edmond  Jones.  Theatre  Arts,  1925. 

A  collection  of  designs  by  the  leading  stage  artist  in  this  country. 

SPECIFIC 

Play  Production  in  America,  Arthur  Edwin  Krows.  Henry  Holt,  1916. 

The  most  complete  description  of   front-of-the-house   and  back-stage 

methods  in  the  commercial  theatre.  A  little  out  of  date  in  one  or  two 

departments,  but  still  mostly  an  accurate  account  of  modern  practices. 
Modern  Theatres,  Irving  Pichel.  Harcourt,  Brace,  1925. 

A  standard  book  on  theatre  and  stage  design. 
The  Book  of  Play  Production,  Milton  M.  Smith.  D.  Appleton,  1926. 

Probably    the    best    first    book    on    amateur     stagecraft.     Thoroughly 

practical. 
The  Scene  Technician's  Handbook,  Philip  W.  Barber.  Whitlock's   Book  Store, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Syllabus   of   the   course   in   technical   direction   in  the   Department  of 

Drama  of  Yale   University.   Illustrated. 
A  Syllabus  of  the  Course  in  Stage  Lighting,  Stanley  R.  McCandless.  Whitlock's 
Book  Store,  New   Haven,  Conn.,   1928. 

Syllabus  of  the  course  in  stage  lighting  in  the  Department  of  Drama 

of  Yale   University.   Not   illustrated. 
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A  Glossary  of  Stage  Lighting,  Stanley  R.  McCandless.  Theatre  Arts,  1927. 

A  brief  descriptive  glossary  of  lighting  terms. 
Lighting  Equipment  for  Little   Theatres,  Hortense   Moore.  Dept.  of  Drama, 
Yale  University,  1928. 

Brief  but  comprehensive  plans  for  equipping  small  stages.  A  pamphlet. 
The  Lighting  Art,  M.  Luckiesh.  McGraw-Hill,  1917. 

A  general  work  on  lighting,  including  stage  lighting,  written  by  an 

expert. 
Stage  Lighting,  Theodore  Fuchs.  Little,  Brown,  1928. 

A    comprehensive    account   of   modern   lighting   methods   in   the   pro- 
fessional theatre. 
Stage  Scenery  and  Lighting,  Samuel  Selden  and  H.  D.  Sellman.  F.  S.  Crofts. 
To  be  published  probably  at  the  end  of  1929. 

A   complete  and  practical  handbook  of  scenery  design,  construction, 

painting,  setting,  and  lighting. 
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Taxes  are  simply  one-sided  transfers  of  economic 
goods  or  services  demanded  of  the  citizens,  and 
occasionally  of  those  not  citizens,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, are  within  the  reach  of  the  taxing  power,  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land,  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  government,  or  for  some  other  purpose, 
with  the  intention  that  a  common  burden  shall  be 
maintained  by  common  contributions  or  sacrifices. 

—Richard  T.  Ely. 

A  man  is  taxed  not  to  pay  the  state  for  its  expense 
in  protecting  him,  and  not  in  any  respect  as  a  recom- 
pense to  the  state  for  any  service  in  his  behalf,  but 
because  his  original  relations  to  society  require  it.  All 
the  enjoyments  which  a  man  can  receive  from  his 
property  come  from  his  connection  with  society.  Cut 
off  from  all  social  relations  a  man's  wealth  would  be 
useless  to  him.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  wealth  without  society.  Wealth  is  what  may  be 
exchanged,  and  requires  for  its  existence  a  commun- 
ity of  persons  with  reciprocal  wants. ...  It  is  wise 
and  right,  therefore,  for  an  individual  to  contribute 
of  his  wealth  what  the  true  interests  of  society 
require,  and  this  he  does,  not  as  a  payment  for  the 
gifts  which  society  has  conferred. — Report  of  Massa- 
chusetts Tax  Commissioners,  1875. 

I  have  never  viewed  taxation  as  a  means  of 
rewarding  one  class  of  taxpayers  or  punishing 
another.  If  such  a  point  of  view  ever  controls  our 
public  policy,  the  traditions  of  freedom,  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  our  American  civilization,  will 
have  disappeared  and  in  their  place  we  shall  have 
class  legislation  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

— Andrew  W.  Mellon. 

Amid  the  clashing  of  divergent  interests,  and  the 
endeavor  of  each  social  class  to  roll  off  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  some  other  class,  we  discern  the  slow 
and  laborious  growth  of  standards  of  justice  in 
taxation,  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  to  realize  this  justice. 

— Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 
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FOREWORD 

Paul  W.  Wager 

The  North  Carolina  Club  is  composed  of  those  students  and  faculty  members 
at  the  state  university  who  are  interested  in  building  on  the  soil  of  North 
Carolina  a  great  commonwealth.  It  is  composed  of  those,  or  some  of  those, 
whose  interest  extends  beyond  the  borders  of  the  campus  into  the  realm  of 
public  affairs — or  in  other  words,  to  the  civic,  social,  and  economic  problems 
with  which  the  state  is  wrestling. 

The  Club  was  organized  in  1914  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  who  is  still  its 
guiding  spirit  and  most  faithful  attendant.  He  believes  that  a  proper  study 
for  North  Carolinians  is  North  Carolina,  its  resources  and  short-comings,  its 
opportunities  and  its  tasks.  He  believes  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  state 
university  to  acquaint  its  students  with  state  problems,  give  them  experience 
in  analysis  and  research,  and  equip  them  with  the  technique  and  the  vision 
for  constructive  leadership.  The  North  Carolina  Club  exists  primarily  to  help 
in  the  performance  of  this  function. 

Each  year  the  Club  concentrates  its  attention  on  a  series  of  related  topics, 
the  program  of  the  year  usually  consisting  of  some  fifteen  fortnightly  sessions. 
In  addition  to  reports  by  student  investigators,  the  club  program  includes  a 
few  addresses  by  people  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

Each  year  the  papers  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Club  are  assembled 
into  a  yearbook.  The  yearbooks  to  date  are: 

1915-1916     The  Resources,  Advantages,  and  Opportunities  of  North  Carolina 

1916-1917     Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 

1917-1918     County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina 

1918-1919     No  yearbook  issued 

1919-1920     State  Reconstruction  Studies 

1920-1921     North  Carolina,  Urban  and  Industrial 

1921-1922     Home  and  Farm  Ownership 

1922-1923     What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  I 

1923-1924     What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  II 

1924-1925     What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  Ill 

1925-1926     Town  and  Country  Interdependencies 

1926-1927     Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina 

Probably  the  most  discussed  topic  in  the  state  now  is  taxation.  For  this 
reason  the  Club  gave  its  attention  this  year  to  an  examination  of  our  tax 
system.  The  yearbook  includes  two  studies  that  were  made  for  the  Tax 
Commission;  all  the  others  are  papers  prepared  for  or  delivered  to  the  North 
Carolina  Club  in  substantially  their  present  form. 

THE  J.  W.  BAILEY  AWARD 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  to  that  member  of  the  Club  who  makes  the  "most  valuable  contribution  of 
information  affecting  our  Commonwealth."  The  award  for  the  past  college 
year  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Derrick,  of  South  Carolina,  whose  paper  entitled 
"Consumption  Excise  Taxes  for  State  Purposes,"  was  adjudged  the  best. 


THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
TAX  QUESTION 

Robert  B.  House,  University  of  North  Carolina 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  with  the  North  Carolina  Club.  I  was  a  charter 
member.  My  first  appearance  on  the  program  was  in  a  debate  on  the  dog  tax 
in  1914,  and  I  have  been  thinking  about  taxation  ever  since.  I  am  voicing, 
therefore,  some  ideas  that  I  have  been  mulling  over  in  my  head  as  I  have  read 
history  in  general  and  the  history  of  North  Carolina  in  particular. 

I  should  like  to  explain  at  first  my  purpose  in  taking  as  a  topic  "The 
Historical  Background  of  the  Tax  Question."  There  is,  of  course,  a  history  of 
taxation  development  that  is  technical  and  self-contained,  a  chapter  of  formal 
economic  history.  But  someone  else  ought  to  present  this  story,  for  I  am  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  technical  training  to  make  it  clear.  My  emphasis 
is  on  the  words,  tax  question.  Few  men  may  really  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
taxation  as  a  science;  but  all  men  feel  and  think  about  it.  I  shall  try  to  bring 
up  some  of  these  attitudes,  which,  whether  they  are  correct  or  not,  are  real 
and  powerful  elements  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

We  of  course  want  to  know  the  pertinent  facts  fully  and  comprehensively. 
We  want  to  marshal  this  information  and  review  it  scientifically  and  impar- 
tially. And  we  want  to  draw  conclusions  about  taxation  and  form  plans  that 
will  be  just  and  effective.  But  taxation  is  a  public  question;  action  about  it 
is  authoritative  only  by  public  consent.  Our  conclusions  and  plans,  therefore, 
must  be  of  a  nature  that  coincides  with  public  opinion.  In  fact,  the  problem 
of  just  taxation  is  one  primarily  of  enlightened  and  just  public  opinion.  We 
might  define  taxation  under  the  theory  of  popular  government  as  the  invest- 
ment by  the  people  of  a  just  proportion  of  their  common  wealth  in  their 
common  welfare.  Viewed  thus  simply,  the  problem  would  reduce  itself  to  a 
clear  visioning  of  the  objects  of  public  welfare,  accurate  measuring  of  public 
resources,  and  scientific  means  of  determining  the  proportion  of  wealth  thus 
to  be  invested.  We  see  clearly  enough  that  this  is  a  field  of  economics  and 
public  finance  in  which  the  experts  must  give  us  their  best  judgment.  In  this 
group  we  should  perhaps  regard  the  judgment  of  the  expert  as  an  authori- 
tative guide. 

But  in  the  larger,  human  view  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  are  without  bias  in 
thinking  of  taxation.  And  I  know  that  as  the  average  citizen  thinks  of  the 
questions  involved  he  enters  at  once  a  field  of  age-old  emotions  and  prejudices 
that  make  scientific  thinking  practically  impossible.  It  is  this  average  citizen, 
however,  who  must  be  convinced  of  our  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  fairness 
before  he  will  regard  with  any  confidence  what  we  have  to  tell  him.  It  is  this 
deposit  of  historical  emotion  in  our  own  minds  that  may  obstruct  our  own 
vision.  And  therefore  I  believe  it  highly  important  that  we  know  first  of  all 
the  historic  attitudes  of  our  people  toward  taxation  before  we  seek  to  alter 
them  or  act  in  the  face  of  them. 

Taxation  must  have  made  a  bad  start  in  the  early  days  of  our  race.  You 
will  recall  Rehoboam  and  that  angry  mob  who,  over  two  thousand  year  ago, 
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had  assembled  at  Shechem  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  There  were 
the  oily-tongued  old  counsellors  who  said:  "Give  them  a  little  soft  soap.  Tell 
them  you  will  do  better  by  them.  They  will  go  home  in  good  humour;  then 
you  may  do  what  you  please."  There  were  also  the  rough  and  ready  young 
fellows  of  Rehoboam's  own  mind.  They  said:  "Tell  'em  the  truth,  that  this 
kingdom  is  your  property  and  you  will  do  what  you  please  with  it."  One  group 
had  learned  diplomacy  but  not  honesty.  The  other  had  learned  honesty  without 
diplomacy.  Neither  had  learned  consideration  of  the  common  man.  Rehoboam 
followed  the  counsel  of  the  younger  group  and  precipitated  quickly  a  struggle 
that  wrecked  Israel.  The  rumblings  of  the  maltreated  populace  that  went 
away  from  Shechem  on  that  day  and  of  other  discontented,  tax-ridden  mobs 
echo  throughout  the  whole  of  ancient  history. 

Inherited  Attitudes 

Our  own  particular  folk  history  takes  rise  from  Rome.  In  this  empire  the 
tax-gatherer  was  the  most  hated  official.  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  the  power  of 
Julius  Caesar  was  really  based  on  his  effectiveness  as  a  tax-collector.  In  its 
later  days  the  empire  could  not  find  men  to  discharge  this  hated  duty.  Our  own 
word  "tax"  derives  from  this  time.  It  comes  from  taxare,  to  touch  rudely,  to 
pry  into.  The  implication  is  that  the  man  subjected  to  this  was  insulted  by  the 
process.  We  get  a  picture  of  the  rustic  glaring  at  the  king's  agent  who 
searches  through  his  poor  goods  and  takes  the  king's  share  with  no  regard 
for  the  peasant's  welfare. 

"Imposition"  was  the  name  of  an  arbitrary  tax  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
A  "monopoly"  was  also  the  name  of  a  special  arbitrary  form  of  raising  money; 
for  instance,  the  hated  salt-tax  monopoly  of  the  French,  when  it  was  punish- 
able by  death  to  obtain  salt  except  from  the  authorized  agent  of  the  monopoly. 
Always  in  the  names  of  these  taxes  and  the  connotations  of  these  names  in  our 
speech  today  we  catch  an  idea  of  the  hatefulness  of  the  tax,  the  conviction  of 
the  man  taxed  that  he  had  to  give  of  his  honest  toil  for  the  support  of  a 
despot — and  often  a  debauched  despot.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  words, 
monuments  as  they  are  to  these  ancient  wrongs,  should  be  remembered  with 
resentment?  The  attitudes  they  present  are  part  of  our  folk  inheritance. 

As  the  church  began  to  take  over  and  preserve  the  governmental  system 
of  the  empire  it  also  imposed  "benefits,"  "indulgences,"  and  other  forms  of 
taxes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Martin  Luther's  chief  grievances 
against  the  Pope  was  his  resentment  of  the  "indulgences"  by  which  the  Pope 
sought  to  raise  funds  for  St.  Peter's.  Taxation  was  always  an  issue  in  the 
struggle  over  church   government. 

When  the  national  states  fought  themselves  free  of  the  Roman  system  their 
governments  assumed  the  form  of  absolute  monarchies  in  which  the  king 
imposed  taxes.  As  the  people  fought  through  the  centuries  for  control  of  their 
governments  taxation  was  always  an  issue.  The  long  struggle  between  king  and 
parliament  in  England  was  primarily  over  who  should  control  the  purse  of 
the  nation.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  very  victories  of  democracy 
should  have  been  dramatized  in  the  popular  mind  as  victories  over  taxation? 
As  more  and  more  people  came  into  the  actual  business  of  government,  it  is 
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evident  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  public  revenue  and  came 
naturally  to  see  that  just  taxation  imposed  on  themselves  by  a  self-governing 
people  was  one  of  the  necessary  functions  of  government.  But  self-government 
has  come  relatively  very  late  in  our  Western  World.  The  enlightened  student- 
citizen  and  statesman  type  is  still  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the 
conservative,  socially  lagging  individualist  who  nurses  his  grievances  against 
taxation  that  are  older  than  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  democracy. 
Modern  social  studies  reveal  large  areas  of  this  lagging  type  of  social  con- 
sciousness. And  among  the  prejudices  that  characterize  this  type  of  citizen 
in  all  times  and  places  is  that  inherent  suspicion  of  taxation. 

The  colonization  and  development  of  America  accentuated  these  prejudices 
in  our  social  inheritance.  In  the  light  of  history  we  know  that  the  British 
Empire  and  the  proprietors  who  advanced  money  for  the  promotion  of 
colonization  had  rights  and  privileges  worthy  of  respect.  But  our  whole 
colonial  history  is  one  of  a  contest  between  the  individualistic  colonists  and 
the  prerogative  of  crown  and  proprietor.  Our  forefathers  came  over  here  to 
get  a  new  start  under  a  new  system.  They  were  never  impressed  with  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  home  government  any  more  than  was  perfectly  convenient 
to  themselves. 

Britain  operated  at  that  time  on  the  theory  of  mercantilism,  holding  that 
the  colonies  were  right  and  proper  subjects  of  exploitation  by  the  mother 
country.  They  were  to  submit  to  rules  and  regulations  made  for  them  in 
England.  Their  manufactures  and  trade  were  to  be  restricted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Their  shipping  was  to  be  done 
in  British  ships.  They  were  to  pay  duties  as  commanded  and  be  taxed  as 
Parliament  should  decide  without  consulting  them.  The  colonists  never  yielded 
on  a  single  one  of  these  demands.  They  cheerfully  resorted  to  smuggling, 
blockade  manufacturing,  and  evasion  of  the  duties  and  taxes.  All  through 
the  ages  evasion  of  the  taxes  had  been  held  as  a  legitimate  protection  against 
unjust  measures.  The  American  colonists  applied  the  principle  of  evasion  to 
all  taxes.  They  asserted  their  rights,  first  as  Britishers  and  later  as  Americans, 
to  control  the  principles  and  machinery  of  taxation.  And,  finally,  they  revolted 
and  won  their  independence  on  the  issue  of  taxation. 

Revolting  as  they  did  against  taxation  and  for  liberty,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  many  a  man  conceived  of  freedom  as  freedom  from  taxation  and  was 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  it  even  in  a  popular  system  of  govern- 
ment? Resistance  to  taxation  is  a  part  of  our  political  inheritance  as  well  as  of 
our  economic,  social,  and  folk  inheritance.  Smuggling,  tax  dodging,  and  riot- 
ing were  instruments  of  defense,  thoroughly  approved  of,  and  carrying  no 
stigma  of  reproach.  Some  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  were  smugglers  and 
tax  dodgers.  These  facts  reinforce  the  traditional  attitude  of  resistance.  They 
derive  from  a  time  when  the  American  frontier  was  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
they  are  attitudes  of  the  frontiersman.  But  the  frontier  remained  a  definite 
location  in  some  portion  of  America  until  the  twentieth  century,  with  the 
frontiersman  active  in  the  counsels  of  state  and  nation.  Frontier  conditions, 
frontier  types,  frontier  attitudes  toward  government  remain  active  to  this 
day. 
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Pioneer  Spirit  Strong  in  North  Carolina 

In  considering  North  Carolina,  therefore,  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  this  commonwealth  started  with  a  double  measure  of  the  pioneer,  frontier 
spirit.  Because  of  its  lack  of  good  harbors  it  was  not  settled  as  early  as  the 
northern  colonies,  nor,  like  them,  directly  from  the  old  country.  It  was  settled 
for  the  most  part  by  way  of  the  other  colonies,  at  first  chiefly  from  Virginia. 
People  who  in  these  older  colonies  had  failed  to  find  the  opportunities  they 
wanted,  people  who  were  not  only  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  old  world 
but  also  with  conditions  as  they  found  them  in  the  older  parts  of  the  new 
world,  came  to  North  Carolina  for  a  larger  measure  of  individual,  economic, 
and  governmental  freedom.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  pioneer  state  carved 
out  of  the  wilderness  by  men  who  had  already  become  Americans.  Absorbed 
though  it  was  in  the  British  system,  its  beginnings  were  more  like  those  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  than  of  Virginia.  Its  first  settlers  had  an  individual- 
istic program  of  their  own.  They  wanted  a  government  suited  to  their  means 
and  ideas.  They  wanted  cheaper  and  better  lands,  "elbow  room,"  freedom 
to  work  out  their  destiny  as  a  pioneer  society.  It  was  with  these  ideas  in  mind 
that  they  settled  Albemarle  in  1662. 

But  their  land  had  already  been  set  up  by  the  king  as  a  proprietary  colony, 
and  the  proprietors  interfered  at  once  in  their  scheme  of  things.  Instead  of 
cheaper  land,  their  rents  were  made  higher  than  in  Virginia.  Regulations 
restricted  their  tobacco  business  more  than  in  Virginia.  They  were  not 
Anglicans  but  the  Church  taxed  them.  They  saw  their  money  going  for  govern- 
ment that  gave  them  little  in  return  by  way  of  protection,  stability,  schools, 
roads,  or  any  other  institution  of  public  welfare.  Consequently  they  looked  on 
the  tax  collector  as  a  brigand  and  fought  both  openly  and  covertly  against 
taxation.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  colonial  period  can  be  written  around  the  struggle  over  rights 
and  privileges,  ways  and  means  of  taxation.  The  War  of  the  Regulation  was 
a  struggle  over  taxation.  The  whole  inception  of  the  Revolution  kept  the 
question  of  taxation  in  the  foreground  of  the  public  mind. 

As  North  Carolina  began  to  control  its  resources  as  an  independent  state, 
foresighted  men  began  to  plan  institutions  of  education  and  welfare  based  on 
public  support.  From  the  beginning  of  our  history  there  had  been  men  of 
this  type  and  they  were  to  increase  and  prevail  in  the  policies  of  the  state. 
But  parallel  with  this  progressive  and  enlightened  citizenship  there  remained 
the  individualistic  pioneer  type — citizens  who  based  their  thinking  on  these 
age-old  wrongs  and  emotions  and  doubted  that  taxation  could  ever  be  anything 
but  injustice,  and  who  continued  to  confront  taxes  imposed  by  their  govern- 
ment with  suspicion  and  evasion.  Even  so  late  as  1917  Governor  Bickett  could 
refer  to  our  tax  books  as  "a  tissue  of  lies."  And  while  he  aroused  the  public 
conscience  for  a  time,  his  work  was  short-lived. 

Against  this  sentiment  of  resentment  of  taxation  progress  in  our  government 
has  been  slow.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  citizen  to  tax  himself,  or  even  to 
realize  that  in  a  democratic  government  he  does  really  tax  himself.  He  has 
felt  all  along  that  some  one  else  was  taxing  him  and  not  for  his  good.  Taxation 
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arouses  class  consciousness.  The  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  manufacturer, 
the  professional  man — each  thinks  that  his  class  is  the  victim  of  discrimination. 
He  may  be  right  about  contemporary  taxes,  but  his  emotions  at  any  rate 
refer  back  to  some  wrong  in  the  experience  of  his  class  with  taxation. 

And  thus,  while  we  need  to  overcome  our  personal  biases  and  our  age-old 
prejudices  in  order  to  consider  the  tax  question  impartially  and  scientifically, 
while  we  must  ascertain  our  objective  as  a  self-governing  people  and  measure 
our  resources  for  investment  in  these  objectives,  we  must  prepare  our  minds 
for  accurate  estimates  of  these  problems.  But  in  order  to  go  at  the  question 
scientifically,  in  order  to  arrive  at  expert  knowledge,  we  must  meet  squarely 
and  con^derately  these  age-old  obstacles  to  straight  thinking  about  taxation. 


THE   RURAL  TAX  PROBLEM 
Clarence  Heer,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Rural  local  government  as  embodied  in  our  counties,  townships,  and  school 
districts  serves  the  needs  of  the  country's  most  depressed  and  poverty-ridden 
economic  group — the  nation's  farmers.  With  the  average  farm  operator 
receiving  less  than  $650  per  annum  for  his  labor  and  for  that  of  his  family, 
rural  government  ought  to  supply  a  maximum  of  needed  services  at  a  minimum 
of  price.  Actually,  as  at  present  organized  and  financed,  it  is  the  most 
expensive  kind  of  government  in  the  country. 

That  the  American  farmer  pays  out  a  larger  percentage  of  his  meagre 
income  for  governmental  services  than  does  the  more  affluent  urbanite  is 
abundantly  evidenced  by  the  findings  of  official  surveys  and  reports.  A  report 
on  rural  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  contains  the  following  significant  conclusion: 

Agriculture  as  a  whole  in  the  state  carries  a  tax  burden  that  con- 
sumes at  least  a  13  per  cent  larger  share  of  the  total  earnings  of  the 
farm  and  the  farmer  than  do  all  taxes  paid  out  of  the  average  earnings 
of  the  state  with  agriculture  included  in  the  average.1 
A   study   made   by   a   New   York   state   legislative   committee   on   taxation 
reveals  the  fact  that  local  taxes  absorbed  8.4  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of 
rural  residents  of  that  state  in  1924,  whereas  they  took  only  4.7  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  urban  residents.2 

The  Federal  department  of  agriculture  has  cooperated  with  various  state 
agencies  in  measuring  the  burdensomeness  of  taxation  on  rented  farms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Its  investigations  show  that  the  percentage  of 
net  farm  rentals  absorbed  by  taxes  is  alarmingly  high  in  every  state  in  which 
information  was  gathered.3  In  Michigan,  on  1,018  farms,  taxes  took  55  per 
cent  of  the  net  property  income  in  1926.  On  farms  in  three  counties 
of  North  Dakota  taxes  were  found  to  take  about  40  per  cent  of  the  net  rent 
over  a  period  from  1919  to  1924.  In  other  states  the  percentages  were  as 
follows:  Colorado,  33  per  cent  (1926);  South  Dakota,  30  per  cent  (1926); 
Virginia,  20  per  cent  (1926);  Arkansas,  18  per  cent  (1921-1925);  Indiana,  40 
per  cent  (1923);  Missouri,  20  per  cent  (1923);  Ohio,  36  per  cent  (1919-1922). 
According  to  a  recent  study  of  the  North  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  taxes 
absorbed  28.9  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of  rented  farm  lands  in  this  state  in 
1927. 

Although  the  farmer  spends  a  greater  proportion  of  his  income  for  taxes 
than  does  the  dweller  in  cities,  his  return  in  governmental  services  is  pitifully 
small  compared  with  the  corresponding  returns  of  the  urbanite.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  elaborate  this  point.  Attention  need  only  be  called  to  such 
municipal  services  as  police  and  fire  protection,  paved  streets,  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  garbage  collection  systems,  most  of  which  services  the  farmer 
cannot  hope  to  purchase  with  his  puny  tax  dollar. 


1"Some  Phases  of  Taxation  in  Pennsylvania,"  Bulletin  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Vol.  9,  No.  24. 

2"State  Expenditures,  Tax  Burden,  and  Wealth,"  New  York  State  Legislative  Docu- 
ment (1926),  No.  68,  p.  118. 

^Bulletin  SU6,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  September,  1928. 
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Practically  the  only  substantial  equivalent  which  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  taxes  are  the  services  of  schools  and  highways.  In  North  Carolina  over 
80  per  cent  of  all  rural  tax  monies  are  expended  for  those  two  objects.  Since 
the  farmer  spends  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  income  for  highways  and 
education,  it  might  well  be  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  rural  offering  in 
those  two  fields,  at  least,  would  be  on  a  parity  with  current  urban  standards. 
That  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
demonstration. 

In  North  Carolina,  in  1926,  over  11  per  cent  of  all  rural  white  children  were 
still  receiving  their  education  in  the  antiquated  one-teacher  school.  More  than 
19  per  cent  of  them  were  receiving  their  schooling  in  two-teacher  schools. 
Rural  school  property  represented  an  average  investment  of  only  $95  per 
child,  whereas  in  urban  districts  the  investment  in  school  property  was  $250 
per  child.  The  superior  quality  of  instruction  offered  in  the  city  schools  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  salary  of  urban  teachers  was  $1,223 
per  annum,  whereas  rural  teachers  received  on  an  average  only  $730  per 
annum.  The  average  training  of  teachers  in  city  schools  was  equivalent  to  three 
years  of  college  work.  The  average  training  of  rural  teachers  represented 
little  over  a  year  of  college  work.  Rural  high  schools  did  not  measure  up  to 
urban  standards,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  53  per  cent  of  them 
were  on  the  state  list  of  accredited  institutions,  whereas  over  95  per  cent  of 
all  urban  high  schools  belonged  to  that  class. 

Why  does  rural  local  government  exact  such  heavy  toll  from  the  farmer 
and  why  does  it  give  him  such  a  small  return  for  his  money?  Waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  inefficiency  are  undoubtedly  important  contributing  factors.  Govern- 
mental waste  and  extravagance,  however,  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  our 
rural  regions.  City  governments,  too,  may  be  sadly  lacking  in  efficiency.  To 
account  for  the  wide  differences  in  burdensomeness  and  operating  results  as 
between  rural  and  urban  governments,  a  more  basic  explanation  is  needed. 
This  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  functions  which  rural 
local  government  performs,  in  the  size  of  the  administrative  units  which  have 
been  selected  to  carry  out  those  functions,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
revenue  sources  by  means  of  which  the   functions   are  financed. 

Basically  there  are  two  main  reasons  why  the  farmer  is  at  such  a  serious 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  city  dweller  in  the  matter  of  governmental 
benefits  and  burdens.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
local  governments  in  America  are  forced  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  a 
single  revenue  source,  the  general  property  tax,  as  a  means  of  financing  their 
functions.  Rural  regions  normally  possess  much  less  taxable  wealth  per  capita 
than  do  urban  areas.  Therefore,  in  order  to  finance  a  given  standard  of 
expenditure  per  inhabitant,  rural  governments  must  apply  a  higher  rate  of 
property  taxation  and  take  a  larger  share  of  the  taxpayer's  income  than  the 
same  standard  of  expenditure  would  entail   in  the   city. 

In  the  second  place,  the  per  capita  cost  of  supplying  what  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  are  the  more  important  governmental  services  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  considerably  higher  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the  city.  The 
unfortunate   farmer   is   thus   caught   between   the   two  sharp   blades   of  a   pair 
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of  scissors.  On  the  one  hand,  his  tax  rate  is  pushed  up  because  he  lives  in  a 
region  in  which  wealth  is  spread  out  thinly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  increased 
because  rural  populations  are  widely  scattered  and  the  resulting  difficulties  of 
organization  make  the  per  capita  cost  of  government  high. 

Less  Taxable  Wealth  in  Rural  Areas 

Of  the  two  factors  contributing  to  the  extreme  burdensomeness  of  rural 
local  government,  the  low  average  of  rural  taxable  wealth  is  probably  the  most 
important.  In  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  and 
towns  had  an  average  assessed  valuation  of  $1,638  per  inhabitant  in  1926.  For 
all  the  rest  of  the  state,  comprising  mainly  the  rural  regions,  the  average 
taxable  wealth  was  only  $834  per  capita.  In  fact,  in  several  rural  counties  the 
average  taxable  wealth  was  less  than  $500  per  inhabitant.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  to  raise  a  given  amount  of  revenue  per  inhabitant  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  state  requires  a  rate  of  property  taxation  twice  as  high  as  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue  in  the  cities. 

The  fact  that  there  is  less  assessed  wealth  per  capita  in  the  country  than 
there  is  in  the  cities  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  rural  property  is 
assessed  at  a  low  percentage  of  its  true  value.  The  recent  findings  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Tax  Commission  indicate  that  no  class  of  property  is, 
on  the  average,  assessed  at  a  higher  percentage  of  true  value  than  farm  real 
estate.  Nor  is  the  differential  between  urban  and  rural  values  a  phenomenon 
peculiar  to  North  Carolina.  In  New  York,  in  1924,  the  equalized  assessment 
value  of  taxable  property  amounted  to  only  $1,156  per  capita  in  the  rural 
sections  of  that  state,  whereas  it  amounted  to  $2,001  per  inhabitant  in  the 
cities. 

The  reason  for  the  low  per  capita  average  of  rural  wealth  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  bulk  of  this  wealth  consists  of  farm  real  estate,  livestock,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  household  effects.  The  proportion  of  industrial,  mercan- 
tile, and  banking  wealth  listed  on  rural  tax  rolls  is  generally  relatively  small. 
Moreover,  with  the  possible  exception  of  industrial  property,  non-agricultural 
wealth  in  many  rural  regions  is  on  the  decline,  owing  to  present  day  facilities 
for  cheap  and  rapid  travel  which  induce  the  farmer  to  transact  more  and 
more  of  his  business  in  the  nearest  city.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  rural 
county  or  township  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  a  large  mileage  of 
railroad  trackage  within  its  boundaries.  In  such  cases,  the  burden  on  farm 
property  may  be  considerably  reduced.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  exceptional, 
however.  As  a  general  rule,  agricultural  wealth  carries  the  lion's  share  of 
rural  local  taxation. 

With  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  farm  property  is  rapidly  losing 
the  importance  it  once  possessed  in  the  aggregate  of  the  country's  wealth. 
This  tendency  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  North  Carolina.  In  1910  farm  prop- 
erty constituted  about  one-third  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  state.  By  1925  the 
proportion  had  dropped  to  one-fifth.  At  the  present  time  the  investment  in 
manufacturing  in  the  state  is  approximately  equal  to  the  investment  in  farms. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  tangible  wealth  of  the  state  consists  of  non- 
agricultural  wealth,  comprising  factories,  warehouses,  office  buildings,  banks, 
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mercantile  establishments,  corporate  property  of  all  kinds,  and  private  resi- 
dences. The  cities,  like  huge  magnets,  exercise  a  powerful  attraction  on  this 
form  of  wealth,  drawing  the  bulk  of  it  within  their  taxing  jurisdictions. 

Many  of  the  business  activities  centering  in  the  city  are  not  in  any  real 
sense  local  enterprises.  Their  operations  may  be  state-wide  and  even  nation- 
wide in  scope.  Factories  may  sell  their  products  in  every  state  of  the  union. 
Mercantile  establishments  may  draw  their  patronage  from  a  broad  area  of 
surrounding  rural  territory.  Jobbing  and  distributing  houses  may  do  no  local 
business  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  property  of  such  enterprises 
is  physically  or  by  legal  fiction  located  within  the  confines  of  the  city  gives 
the  city  an  exclusive  monopoly  over  that  property  for  purposes  of  local 
taxation.  To  the  extent  that  taxes  on  business  property  are  shifted  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  city  residents  are  placed  in  the  enviable  position  of  being 
able  to  enjoy  governmental  services  which  are  paid  for,  partially  at  least, 
by  outsiders. 

Governmental  Services  Cost  More 

Even  were  there  no  complicating  factors,  the  low  per  capita  average  of 
agricultural  wealth  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  support  of  most  rural 
governments  an  exceedingly  burdensome  proposition.  As  previously  indicated, 
however,  the  farmer  is  the  victim  of  an  additional  circumstance  which  still 
further  increases  the  size  of  his  tax  bill.  To  supply  the  more  important 
services  of  local  government  on  a  basis  comparable  in  quality  and  quantity 
with  prevailing  city  standards,  normally  entails  a  higher  per  capita  cost  in 
rural  than  in  urban  districts. 

The  foregoing  statement  may  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  per  capita  governmental  expenditures  for  urban  areas  are  invariably 
greater,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  corresponding  figures  for  rural  districts. 
Per  capita  total  expenditures,  however,  furnish  no  indication  of  the  relative 
costs  of  supplying  identical  services.  The  per  capita  expenditures  of  cities 
are  high  because  the  services  they  supply  are  greater  in  variety  as  well  as 
superior  in  quality  to  the  services  available  to  rural  residents.  If  consideration 
be  limited  to  comparable  functions,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  per  capita 
costs  are  as  a  general  rule  markedly  higher  in  agricultural  regions. 

The  reason  for  the  higher  per  capita  cost  of  rural  local  government  admits 
of  no  easy  and  simple  explanation.  The  fact  that  rural  populations  are  thinly 
and  irregularly  scattered  over  wide  areas  is  undoubtedly  an  important  con- 
sideration, especially  as  regards  the  carrying  on  of  functions  whose  cost 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  covered.  Thus  regions  where 
habitations  are  few  and  far  between  obviously  require  more  miles  of  highway 
per  inhabitant  than  thickly  settled  regions.  The  dispersion  of  rural  population 
also  affects  the  cost  of  public  instruction.  Agricultural  communities  are  faced 
with  the  choice  of  maintaining  numerous  small  schools  easily  accessible  to  the 
school  jxjpulation,  or  of  transporting  pupils  over  long  distances  to  central 
consolidated  schools.  Both  alternatives  are  expensive.  The  small  school  has 
an  excessive  overhead  expense  and  provides  an  inferior  kind  of  education.  The 
consolidated  school,  covering  a  large  territory,  involves  heavy  charges  for 
transportation. 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  of  rural  government  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
however,  solely  on  the  basis  of  low  population  density.  A  more  important 
factor  is  the  matter  of  organization.  Rural  government  is  administered  and 
operated  by  a  multiplicity  of  agencies,  each  of  which  serves  a  comparatively 
small  population  group.  North  Carolina  probably  supports  fewer  local  govern- 
mental agencies  than  many  other  states,  since  in  this  state  the  township  and 
school  district  are  of  small  importance  and  the  chief  functions  of  rural  govern- 
ment are  carried  on  by  the  county.  Nevertheless,  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
rural  population  which  scarcely  exceeds  two  million  persons,  North  Carolina 
has  set  up  no  less  than  100  separate  county  governments.  Three  of  these 
counties  had  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  last  Federal  census. 
Twelve  counties  had  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Twenty-seven  counties  had 
less  than  15,000  inhabitants  and  only  thirty-four  counties,  comprising  princi- 
pally those  containing  cities,  had  populations  in  excess  of  30,000. 

A  careful  enumeration  of  the  various  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
have  resulted  in  organizing  rural  government  on  a  basis  of  small  population 
units  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  discussion.  Sparsity  of  population, 
topographical  conditions,  difficulties  of  transportation  and  communication, 
and  local  pride  and  particularism — all  have  doubtless  played  their  part. 
Whatever  the  original  causes,  the  important  fact  is  that  the  typical  agency  of 
rural  government  is  an  exceedingly  small-scale  enterprise. 

Small-Scaxe   Operations 

Small-scale  operations  in  government,  as  in  business,  are  usually  attended 
by  high  costs  per  unit  of  product.  There  is  abundant  statistical  evidence  to 
warrant  the  generalization  that  most  governmental  functions  are,  up  to  certain 
limits,  subject  to  the  law  of  decreasing  costs.  Within  those  limits,  the  larger 
the  population  served,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  personnel  and  facilities 
will  be  utilized  to  their  maximum  capacity,  the  lower  the  relative  proportion 
of  overhead  costs,  and  the  more  numerous  the  opportunities  for  adopting  the 
economical  methods  and  facilities  associated  with  large-scale  operations. 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  the  small  population  unit  and  high 
per  capita  costs  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples  applying  to  widely 
different  governmental  functions.  In  the  field  of  general  administration  the 
following  conclusion  of  an  Ohio  research  body  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
significance. 

Of  all  the  county  agencies,  the  work  of  the  general  executive  offices 
(auditor,  treasurer,  prosecuting  attorney,  recorder  and  county  commis- 
sioners) is  most  standardizd  in  nature  and  extent.  Yet  the  per  capita 
cost  of  operating  these  offices  is  50  per  cent  greater  in  the  smallest 
counties  than  in  the  large  ones.  The  average-size  rural  county  pays 
about  30  per  cent  more  per  capita  for  performing  these  standardized 
services  than  do  counties  of  more  than  50,000  population.4 

In  the  field  of  public  poor  relief  the  greater  costliness  of  the  small  county, 
while  not  as  strikingly  evident,  is  nevertheless  clearly  apparent.  Ninety 
counties   of   North   Carolina  maintain   county   homes   or   poor   farms   for   the 


*The  Ohio  Citizen,  September  18,  1925,  published  by  the  Ohio  Institute,  Columbus,  O. 
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aged,  infirm,  and  indigent.  Figures  on  the  cost  of  operating  these  institutions 
are  available  for  the  year  1921.  In  counties  having  a  population  in  excess  of 
50,000,  the  annual  contribution  per  inhabitant  required  to  maintain  such 
homes  amounted  to  13.9  cents.  In  counties  with  populations  between  30,000 
and  50,000  the  per  capita  contribution  required  was  14.6  cents.  Finally,  in 
counties  with  populations  below  30,000,  the  average  maintenance  costs  repre- 
sented a  burden  of  15.1  cents  per  inhabitant.5  Had  it  been  possible  to  make 
proper  allowance  for  differences  in  the  character  of  the  maintenance  offered 
inmates  at  various  institutions,  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  larger  counties 
would  be  much  greater  than  appears  from  the  figures.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
counties,  the  county  home  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  cottage  or 
shack  with  no  conveniences  or  sanitary  improvements. 

A  final  illustration  of  the  costliness  of  governmental  agencies  serving  small 
population  groups  may  be  drawn  from  the  field  of  education.  Despite  the 
fact  that  city  high  schools  pay  better  salaries  to  their  teachers  and  offer  on 
the  whole  a  better  quality  of  instruction,  it  costs  somewhat  less  (per  child  in 
attendance)  to  educate  pupils  in  the  city  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  than 
it  does  to  educate  them  in  the  rural  high  schools  of  the  state.  The  reason  for 
the  higher  per-pupil  costs  in  the  country  high  schools  seems  to  be  due  entirely 
to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  average  rural  school,  which  in  many  cases 
renders  it  impossible  to  utilize  the  services  of  teachers  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  In  1925,  the  average  rural  high  school  in  North  Carolina  employed 
one  teacher  to  every  17.4  pupils  in  daily  attendance.  The  average  urban  high 
school,  which  was  nearly  three  times  larger,  was  able  to  get  along  with  one 
teacher  to  every  20.3  pupils.6  Had  the  rural  schools  been  able  to  secure  the 
same  numerical  ratio  between  teachers  and  students  as  the  one  in  effect 
in  the  cities,  they  would  have  been  able  to  cut  down  their  per-pupil  cost  of 
instruction  by  14  per  cent. 

The  gist  of  the  rural  tax  problem  may  be  expressed  in  two  sentences. 
Because  rural  communities .  are  poor,  the  raising  of  a  given  sum  of  revenue 
requires  a  relatively  high  rate  of  taxation.  Because  rural  governments  serve 
comparatively  small  populations  scattered  over  wide  areas,  a  relatively  large 
sum  must  be  expended  to  produce  a  given  result.  These  two  tendencies  explain 
why  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are  complaining  bitterly  over  the 
weight  of  their  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  educators  and  social  workers  are 
pointing  to  the  low  standards  of  rural  governmental  performance  as  a  subject 
for  state-wide  concern. 

Larger  Administrative  Units  Needed 

Is  there  any  way  out  for  the  farmer?  One  obvious  avenue  of  relief  is  to 
reduce  the  present  high  cost  of  rural  government  by  increasing  the  size  of 
administrative  and  operating  units.  The  consolidation  of  small  schools  and 
the  abolition  of  school  districts  as  independent  financial  units  have  been  going 
on    apace.    The   extension    of    the   consolidation    idea    to    other    fields    of    local 


^Special  Bulletin  No.  /,,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
"See  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  Scholastic   Years   1024-1923   and   1925-1926,   part   IV,   p.   21. 
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government  is  at  least  being  discussed  by  legislators,  though  as  yet  it  is 
rarely  embodied  in  laws.  A  report  on  county  government  in  Virginia,  prepared 
by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  for  the  governor's  committee 
on  consolidation  and  simplification,  recommends  the  immediate  creation  of 
administrative  areas,  consisting  of  two  or  more  adjacent  counties,  in  which 
certain  county  functions,  such  as  schools,  roads,  health,  and  public  welfare, 
will  be  merged  under  one  administrative  head.  Complete  merging  of  cou.ity 
governments  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  unusually  small  counties. 

A  recent  report  of  a  special  tax  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  contains  the  following  trenchant  observations: 

The  county  as  a  unit  basis  for  maintaining  public  roads  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  an  uneconomic  unit.  Efficient  and  economic 
maintenance  of  public  roads  has  become  largely  a  matter  of  skillful 
use  of  expensive  power-operated  machinery,  with  a  continually  devel- 
oping knowledge  of  technique  in  operation.  County  areas  are  not  large 
enough  to  employ  the  use  of  such  machinery  at  maximum  efficiency. 
Knowledge  of  the  most  suitable  machinery  and  the  technique  of  opera- 
tion cannot  be  developed  by  one  hundred  county  boards,  frequently 
changing,  with  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  a  central  agency. 

It  will  be  expecting  too  much  of  consolidation,  however,  to  rely  on  it  to 
solve  the  farmer's  tax  problem.  If  recent  experience  in  the  field  of  education 
is  to  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  consolidation  may  be  expected  to  yield  its 
dividends  in  the  form  of  higher  standards  of  governmental  performance  rather 
than  in  reduced  tax  bills.  Consolidation  will  bring  in  more  value  for  each  tax 
dollar  spent  but,  in  view  of  the  many  inadequacies  and  lacks  of  present-day 
rural  government,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  fewer  number  of  dollars  will 
be   required. 

As  long  as  rural  governments  continue  to  have  their  present  functions  and 
as  long  as  these  functions  are  financed  by  means  of  a  general  levy  on  local 
property,  the  tax  lot  of  the  farmer  will  continue  to  be  hard.  Twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  country  lives  on  farms.  Agricultural  wealth, 
however,  represents  only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  country's  aggregate  wealth. 
The  bulk  of  the  tangible  wealth  of  the  country  is  invested  in  the  instruments 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  this 
latter  class  of  property  is  practically  monopolized  by  the  urban  centers. 
Debarred  from  tapping  the  rich  sources  of  industrial  and  commercial  wealth, 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  comparable  to  the  situation  in  which 
city  wage  workers  would  find  themselves,  if  they  were  segregated  into  special 
districts  and  were  obliged  to  finance  the  education  of  their  children  and  other 
needed  services  through  taxes  on  their  cottages,  flivvers,  and  radio  sets. 

Local  Governments  as  Agents  of  the  State 

Friends  of  the  farmer,  people  interested  in  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  in  raising  rural  standards  in  health  and  public  welfare,  are 
beginning  to  call  attention  to  certain  fundamental  facts  concerning  the  nature 
of  local  government  and  of  the  functions  which  it  performs,  the  neglect  of 
which  facts,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a 
rural  tax  problem.  It  is  being  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  most  burdensome 
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of  local  governmental  functions,  such  as  education,  highway  maintenance, 
health,  and  public  welfare,  are,  from  an  historical  and  legal  point  of  view, 
not  local  functions  at  all  but  duties  that  devolve  primarily  upon  the  state. 
The  adequate  performance  of  these  functions  is  a  matter  of  more  than  mere 
local  concern.  It  is  affected  with  an  interest  which  extends  to  the  whole  state. 
Even  were  this  point  of  view  not  supported  by  history  and  law,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  trend  of  modern  economic  development  would  nevertheless  compel 
its  acceptance.  The  integrating  forces  of  the  modern  industrial  era  bind 
together  the  most  widely  separated  communities  by  a  multitude  of  economic 
ties.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  locality  to  exist  in  isolated  independence. 

In  carrying  on  activities  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
local  governments  are  merely  acting  as  agents  of  the  state.  Their  functions 
have  been  prescribed  for  them  by  the  state,  and  their  only  financial  resources 
for  discharging  those  functions  are  such  as  the  state  allows  them.  The  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  their  work  are  therefore  dependent  both  upon  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  and  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  financial 
resources  which  they  are  permitted  to  tap. 

In  delegating  some  of  its  functions  to  local  governments,  the  state  does  not 
thereby  relieve  itself  of  the  primary  responsibility.  It  is  still  the  duty  of  the 
state,  as  guardian  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  to  see  that  the  powers  it  delegates 
are  exercised  uniformly  and  efficiently  throughout  its  jurisdiction.  This  duty, 
moreover,  imposes  certain  corollary  obligations.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
boundaries  of  local  administrative  areas  be  determined  with  some  regard  to 
the  operating  exigencies  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed.  Administrative  areas 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  economic  employment  of  modern 
facilities  and  technical  methods.  A  second  requirement  is  that  local  govern- 
ments be  held  to  some  minimum  standard  of  performance  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Finally,  since  the  state  gives  its  local  agents 
certain  tasks  to  perform  in  accordance  with  certain  minimum  standards,  it  is 
on  its  part  bound  to  furnish  the  financial  support  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  results.  If  this  support  is  supplied  through  a  delegation  to  the 
localities  of  a  part  of  the  state's  taxing  power,  the  resulting  burdens  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  state.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
one  class  of  citizens  should  be  more  onerously  taxed  than  another  class  for  the 
support  of  standard  governmental  services  that  are  supplied  in  the  interests 
of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  failure  to  observe  the  last  of  these  requirements  which  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  present  tax  woes  of  the  farmer.  For  the  purpose  of 
financing  services,  the  per  capita  costs  of  which  vary  considerably  from  place 
to  place,  local  governments  in  America  are  in  the  main  restricted  to  a  single 
source  of  revenue.  They  are  permitted  to  tax  such  property  as  happens  to  be 
located  within  their  jurisdictions.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  any  state-wide  uniformity  either  as  to  services  or  tax  burdens, 
except  on  one  condition.  The  per  capita  taxable  wealth  in  each  local  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  in  proportion  to  the  per  capita  amounts  needed  to  supply  that 
jurisdiction  with  the  desired  services. 
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When  our  present  system  of  local  government  took  form  the  condition 
stated  was  probably  approximated.  We  were  an  agricultural  nation  and  the 
territorial  distribution  of  agricultural  wealth  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  even.  More- 
over, the  services  supplied  by  local  governments  were  of  a  relatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  nature.  When  public  instruction  was  typified  by  the  one-room 
school  and  when  citizens  contributed  their  personal  labor  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highways,  there  was  slight  room  for  local  variations  in  per 
capita  governmental  costs.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  greater  degree  of  local  isola- 
tion, was  there  the  same  need  as  at  present  for  uniformity  in  standards  of 
performance. 

The  process  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  has  brought  about  a 
profound  change  in  the  factors  conditioning  local  government.  The  territorial 
distribution  of  wealth  is  no  longer  even.  Commerce  and  industry  tend  to  con- 
centrate in  the  urban  centers.  There  are  broad  variations  in  average  wealth  as 
between  one  locality  and  another.  The  services  expected  of  local  governments 
are  no  longer  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  character.  The  furnishing  of  many 
of  these  services  now  requires  a  highly  trained  personnel  and  expensive  facili- 
ties. Where  physical  conditions  or  the  smallness  of  administrative  areas 
militate  against  the  economic  employment  of  such  facilities,  wide  discrepancies 
in  the  quality  of  the  services  rendered  or  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  supplying 
these  services  are  likely  to  appear.  Finally,  as  all  parts  of  the  state  become 
more  and  more  tightly  knit  into  a  closely  woven  economic  whole,  the  need  for 
certain  minimum  standards  in  governmental  services  assumes  increasing 
importance. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  maintenance  of  state-wide  standards  in  the 
matter  of  services  and  of  equality  in  the  matter  of  tax  burdens  is  not  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  method  of  financing  local  government.  The  ultimate 
solution  of  the  rural  tax  problem  depends  upon  the  degree  of  success  obtained 
in  equalizing  the  burden  of  taxation  as  regards  those  standard  minimums  of 
various  governmental  services  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Generally  speaking,  this  equalization  may  be  secured  in 
two  ways.  The  state  may  directly  assume  the  functions  it  has  hitherto  dele- 
gated to  the  localities  to  perform  or,  without  fundamentally  disturbing  the 
present  system,  it  may  equalize  local  tax  burdens  through  the  apportionment 
of  grants-in-aid  raised  on  a  state-wide  basis  of  taxation.  Trends  in  state 
legislation  show  drifts  in  both  directions.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  farmer  may  eventually  be  extricated  from  his  present  tax 
difficulties  as  a  result  of  further  progress  along  the  lines  indicated. 


THE  PROPERTY  TAX  PROBLEM 
Ralph  C.  Hon,  Missouri 

The  problem  of  taxation  is  always  of  general  interest,  but  it  is  particularly 
so  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  fact  that  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  need  for  reform  led  Governor  McLean,  on  July 
5,  1927,  to  appoint  a  special  tax  commission  to  gather  information  on  the 
entire  state  tax  structure,  such  information  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  1929  general  assembly. 

In  his  1927  message  to  the  assembly  the  Governor  made  this  statement, 
"The  most  serious  phase  of  our  tax  problem  arises  in  connection  with  local 
taxation.  Every  thinking  man  and  woman  knows  that  personal  property  and 
real  estate,  whether  devoted  to  home,  agricultural  or  manufacturing  uses,  is 
bearing  too  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation  in  many  of  our  counties.  In  some 
counties  taxes  on  farm  lands  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
these  lands. . . .  For  a  community  to  discourage  and  hamper  agriculture  or  to 
drive  manufacturing  plants  from  its  borders  through  burdensome  taxation 
is  nothing  less  than  stupid."  Commissioner  Maxwell,  in  an  address  before  the 
North  Carolina  Club,  November  1927,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "No  state  in  this 
country  has  gotten  very  far  from  the  property  tax  as  the  chief  dependence 
for  revenue.  It  is  much  the  most  important  form  of  taxation  in  North  Carolina 
and  one  that  has  not  been  given  the  importance  and  the  attention  that  it 
deserves."  It  is  with  this  tax  that  the  present  paper  will  be  concerned.  To  be 
concrete,  the  importance  of  the  general  property  tax  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of 
the  counties  and  their  subdivisions  is  derived  from  this  source.  It  is  peculiarly 
essential  that  the  people  of  the  state  give  this  particular  source  of  revenue 
careful  consideration  in  the  near  future  because  it  will  be  their  duty,  in 
November,  to  vote  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  which 
would  permit  the  general  assembly  to  classify  intangible  personal  property 
and  give  it  a  lower  rate  than  that  on  tangible  property. 

Professor  Seligman  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
general  property  tax  in  different  countries  and  concludes  that  its  use  has 
been  universal  in  agricultural  communities  but  that  its  discard  has  been 
equally  universal  as  a  more  complex  economic  structure  has  been  attained. 
He  found  that  in  the  year  1166  a  property  tax  was  levied  throughout  almost 
all  Europe  to  aid  the  Crusaders.  The  system  seems  to  have  been  moderately 
successful  because  the  period  was  one  in  which  there  was  slight  differentiation 
of  property.  But  as  early  as  1694,  in  England,  Briscoe  wrote  that  gentlemen 
(whose  estates  were  in  land)  were  pressed  with  taxes,  while  the  monied  men 
were  in  a  manner  tax-free.  In  the  eighteenth  century  such  criticism  became 
commonplace.   In  1833  the  English  tax  on  personal  property  was  repealed. 

It  is  interesting,  in  looking  over  the  old  laws  of  North  Carolina,  to  find  that 
the  second  act  passed  by  the  assembly  (which  met  in  New  Bern,  April  8-9, 
1777)  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  entitled  "An  Act  for  levying 
a  Tax  by  General  Assessment"  and  contained  this  statement:  "Be  it  Enacted — 
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That  a  Tax  of  one  half  of  a  Penny  be  levied  on  each  Pound  Value  of  all  the 
Lands,  Lots,  Houses,  Slaves,  Money,  Money  at  Interest,  Stock  in  Trade, 
Horses  and  Cattle,  in  this  State."'  Rather  elaborate  machinery  was  provided 
to  assure  collection. 

Due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  power  of  the  wealthy  class,  a  small  poll  tax 
was  soon  substituted  for  the  property  tax  on  slaves  and  gradually  other 
forms  of  property  became  exempt,  until  practically  all  revenue  was  derived 
from  a  tax  on  land  and  polls. 

Appearance  of  General  Property  Tax 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  taxes,  a  century  ago,  were  so  insignificant  that 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  basis  on  which  they  were  levied.  In  Governor 
Swain's  message  of  1833  we  find  him  reproving  the  legislature  for  not  spending 
more  money,  "That  government  cannot  be  wisely  administered  where  those 
who  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure  receive  more  for  this  service 
than  the  amount  of  their  disbursements.  I  urge  the  propriety  of  entering 
upon  a  system  of  legislation  required  by  the  wants  of  your  constituents,  com- 
mensurate with  their  resources,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  they 
repose  in  your  ability  to  administer  their  public  affairs."  In  1835  the  same 
governor  said,  "The  history  of  state  legislation  during  the  first  half-century 
of  our  political  existence,  will  exhibit  little  more  to  posterity  than  the  annual 
imposition  of  taxes  amounting  to  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one 
half  of  which  constituted  the  reward  of  the  legislative  bodies  by  which  they 
were  levied,  while  the  remainder  was  applied  to  sustain  the  train  of  officers 
who  superintended  the  machinery  of  government.  The  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  development  and  improvement 
of  our  internal  resources  by  means  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise, 
will  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  regarded  as  proper  objects  of  legislative  con- 
cern." It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  state  rate  of  six  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  lands  and  twenty  cents  on  the  poll  remained  un- 
altered for  over  thirty  years,  and  was  not  increased  until  the  year  1854. 
However,  local  taxes  rose  rapidly  after  1847  and  the  people  soon  demanded 
that  other  property,  including  slaves,  be  taxed  at  property  rates.  Their  attitude 
is  well  stated  by  one  of  their  state  senators  (General  Edney),  "The  just  and 
equitable  principle  of  ad  valorem  taxation,  is  the  only  one  that  will  do  equal 
justice  to  all  men,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and 
the  ignoble.  This  system  taxes  every  species  of  property  that  mortal  man 
owns,  according  to  its  true  value,  and  of  this  no  man  can  complain."  The  main 
issue  centered  exclusively  around  the  question  of  taxing  slaves,  but  general 
ad  valorem  arguments  were  presented.  The  result  was  that  the  constitution  of 
1868  contains  Article  5,  Section  3,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  "All  property 
shall  be  taxed  by  a  uniform  rule  at  its  true  value  in  money,"  even  though  there 
were  no  longer  any  slaves  to  be  taxed. 

At  that  time  the  constitutions  of  practically  all  of  the  states  contained  a 
clause  of  this  nature,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  uniform  rule,  but  one 
by  one  they  have  abandoned  it  until  now  only  sixteen  are  thus  restricted.  Of 
these,  Illinois  recently  took  a  vote  on  the  question  and  a  majority  voting  on 
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the  amendment  favored  the  reform,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
voters,  as  is  required  in  that  state.  Ohio  has  also  tried  to  free  herself  of  the 
restrictions  but  has  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  In  1914  a  determined  effort  was 
made  in  North  Carolina  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
general  classification  of  property  for  taxation.  It  seems  to  have  had  the 
support  of  practically  the  entire  press  of  the  state  and  was  publicly  supported 
by  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought.  But  it  was  opposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Corporation  Commission,  who  issued  a  general  statement  about  three 
weeks  before  election  day  attacking  the  amendment  in  a  vigorous  manner.  The 
vote  was  50,520  to  68,148.  Ten  separate  propositions  to  amend  the  constitution 
were  up  at  the  same  time  and  each  and  every  one  was  defeated.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  extreme  conservatism  in  regard  to  changing  the  basic  law  of  the 
state,  but  the  more  plausible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  thousands  who  had 
no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  so  many  propositions,  many  of 
them  complicated  and  confused  by  claims  of  contending  factions,  decided  to 
play  safe  and  vote  "no"  on  everything.  Thus  there  appears  to  be  some  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  failure  of  the  proposed  amendment  was  due  to  the 
confused  manner   in   which  it  was  presented. 

Widely  Condemned  Now 

The  general  property  tax  has  been  the  object  of  severe,  unrestrained,  and 
almost  universal  criticism.  One  could  easily  fill  a  book  with  such  statements 
as  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Louisiana  Tax  Com- 
mission: "The  system  is  condemned  by  political  economists  writing  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint;  by  practical  tax  officials,  speaking  from  actual  experi- 
ence; by  dozens  of  tax  commissions  appointed  to  investigate  its  workings. 
Indeed,  its  failure  is  shown  by  testimony  overwhelming  in  quantity,  unim- 
peachable in  quality,  and  so  far  as  we  have  read,  without  a  dissenting  voice." 

One  does  not  have  to  seek  far  for  an  explanation  of  this  breakdown,  as 
many  valid  reasons  have  been  presented. 

1.  All  of  the  outbursts  of  oratory  which  proclaimed  the  fairness  of  the 
general  property  tax  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  types  of  property  confer  upon  their  owners  the  same 
amount  of  tax-paying  ability.  While  this  may  have  been  relatively  true  when 
property  owned  by  various  individuals  was  comparatively  homogeneous,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  1928  in  North  Carolina 
with  its  innumerable  varieties  of  property  with  their  vastly  different  yields. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  something  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  state  was  classified  as  forest  land  in  1920.  Vast 
quantities  of  this  land  will  provide  no  income  for  many  years  and  but  little 
then.  Competent  observers  state  that  much  of  this  land  would  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  the  back  taxes  levied  against  it.  (This  problem  is  especially 
acute  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  boll  weevil  has  ruined  the 
chief  staple,  the  land  is  not  suited  to  tobacco,  and  the  lack  of  nearby  markets 
threatens  the  chief  truck  crops.)  Two  farms  or  two  cotton  mills,  each  of  the 
same  value,  may  meet  with  vastly  different  fortunes  during  the  year,  not  to 
mention  forest  lands  as  compared  to  successful  commercial  enterprises. 
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2.  Even  if  all  property  were  endowed  with  equal  tax-paying  ability,  there 
would  still  be  the  troublesome  question  of  incidence.  The  theory  has  become 
well  established  that  some  taxes  can  be  shifted  consistently.  Among  the  factors 
which  have  weight  in  deciding  who  bears  the  burden  are  elasticity  of  the 
demand  for  the  commodity,  mobility  of  the  capital  concerned,  durability  of 
the  object,  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  tax  is  operative,  extent  of  com- 
petition, and  rate  of  the  tax.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  question  of  who  pays 
the  tax  depends  upon  these — and  various  other — influences,  the  idea  of  justice 
in  a  general  property  tax  goes  by  the  board. 

3.  The  system  assumes  not  only  that  all  property  is  equally  productive 
but  that  the  different  varieties  may  be  assessed  with  equal  facility.  This 
position  is  obviously  untenable.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  with  the  aid  of  tax 
maps,  to  locate  all  real  property,  but  attempts  to  find  such  intangible  items 
as  bonds,  mortgages,  and  even  bank  deposits,  have  met  with  little  success.  In 
case  the  state  should  adopt  a  vigorous  policy  of  law  enforcement  the  result 
would  be  merely  to  drive  much-needed  capital  beyond  the  limits  of  her  borders. 

4.  Since  farmers  have  occupied  a  relatively  poor  economic  position  during 
recent  years  and  their  property  consists  more  largely  of  tangible  property 
than  does  that  of  any  other  group,  and  since  the  general  property  tax  is  most 
effective  against  such  property,  it  follows  that  the  tax  is  regressive.  This 
reminds  us  of  an  eighteenth  century  statement  of  Walpole's:  "It  is  safer  to 
tax  real  than  personal  property  because  landed  gentlemen  are  like  the  flocks 
upon  the  plains  which  suffer  themselves  to  be  shorn  without  resistance; 
whereas  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  resembles  the  boar,  who  will  not 
suffer  a  bristle  to  be  pluckt  from  his  back  without  making  the  whole  parish  to 
echo  with  his  complaints." 

5.  Of  all  the  criticisms  against  the  tax  under  discussion,  probably  the 
most  pertinent,  from  an  ethical  viewpoint,  is  that  it  constitutes,  by  its  very 
nature,  an  incentive  to  dishonesty.  The  average  rate  in  the  state  is  slightly 
over  two  per  cent,  which  constitutes  a  burden  on  four  per  cent  investments 
(for  example,  bank  deposits)  equal  to  that  of  a  fifty  per  cent  income  tax. 
Most  property  owners  appreciate  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  their 
local  governments  and  are  willing  to  assume  their  fair  share  of  the  burden, 
but  when  they  realize  that  other  people  are  not  listing  property  which  can 
be  hidden  they  find  it  very  easy  to  justify  themselves  in  following  a  similar 
policy  as  a  matter  of  self-defense.  Thus  we  account  for  the  fact  that  men  of 
considerable  social  conscience,  "men  who  would  die  for  their  country,  will 
lie  for  their  taxes."  In  this  manner  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  taxpayers  render 
themselves  guilty  of  perjury,  since  each  person  who  lists  property  must  sign 
the  following  oath,  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  and  foregoing  listed 
property  is  a  full,  true  and  complete  list  of  all  and  each  kind  of  property  owned 
by  me  or  under  my  control  as  agent,  guardian,  personal  representative  or  other- 
wise— so  help  me  God."  This  is  responsible  for  the  remark  frequently  heard  that 
"If  it  is  true  that  Jove  smiles  at  the  vows  of  a  lover,  it  must  be  true  that  he 
laughs  out  loud  at  the  oath  of  a  taxpayer."  North  Carolina  state  officials  have 
long  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  which  has  changed  little  in 
the   last    century.    The   message   of   Governor    Swain    in    1834    contained    this 
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passage,  "The  Government  of  the  country  should  never  hold  out  temptations 
to  its  citizens  to  do  wrong.  Such,  however,  is  the  manifest  tendency  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  our  fiscal  system."  And  in  Governor  Bickett's 
frank  and  telling  appeal  for  revaluation  in  1919  one  finds  the  following,  "We 
may  not  hope  to  be  a  great  people  so  long  as  we  condone  falsehood  and 
deception  in  our  relations  to  the  Government  under  which  we  live.  The  princi- 
ples and  practices  that  are  tolerated  in  the  listing  or  non-listing  of  property 
for  taxation  constitute  a  school  of  immorality  that  will,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
destroy  the  moral  fibre  of  our  people."  When  one  attempts  the  formulation  of 
definite  suggestions,  the  adoption  of  which  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
lead  to  general  conditions  of  marked  superiority  over  those  existing  at 
present,  he  is  on  less  solid  ground.  Tax  advisers  try  not  to  be  so  crude  as  to 
resort  to  the  old  rule  for  distinguishing  a  toadstool  from  a  mushroom  but, 
after  all,  most  of  our  knowledge  of  taxation  has  been  gained  through  trial  and 
error. 

Gradually  Substituting  Income  as  a  Base 

One  plan,  of  which  more  will  probably  be  heard  in  the  future,  provides  for 
an  increasing  use  of  income  or  yield,  rather  than  property,  as  a  basis  of  taxa- 
tion. This  is  suggested  with  approval  by  Professor  Seligman  in  his  Essays  in 
Taxation,  recommended  by  the  Manitoba  Special  Commission  on  the  Real 
Property  Tax  (1925),  and  sponsored  by  Secretary  Jardine  in  his  annual 
reports  to  the  President. 

Farm  taxes  are  levied  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  capitalized  value 
and  bear  little  or  no  direct  relation  to  current  farm  earnings.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  in  the  disastrous  years  since  the  war  many  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  failed  to  make  their  taxes.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  that  the  income  of  farmers  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  1920  was  four  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars, 
while  in  1921  it  was  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  million.  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  forty-four  per  cent  in  one  year. 

A  few  states  are  relieving  the  burden  in  farm  property  by  returning  a  part 
of  the  income,  inheritance,  and  other  special  taxes  to  the  local  districts  in 
which  they  were  collected.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  returns  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  income  tax  in  this  manner  and  Wisconsin  follows  a  similar 
practice.  North  Carolina's  educational  equalizing  fund  serves  somewhat  the 
same  purpose,  although  it  is  distributed  on  a  different  basis.  It  would  seem 
that  this  fund  might  well  be  augmented,  perhaps  through  the  reduction  of 
exemptions  in  calculating  income  taxes  and  applying  the  additional  income  to 
this  purpose.  This  would  not  only  afford  some  relief  to  owners  of  real  property 
but  would  likely  aid  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  great  lower  income 
bracket  group  in  exercising  closer  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  which,  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Bullock,  must 
receive  increasing  attention  from  all  those  interested  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our 
state  and  local  governments. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  in  North  Carolina  originates  in  the  unequal 
distribution    of    wealth    among    the    different    counties.    The    spread    is    from 
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approximately  $400  to  $1,800  per  capita.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  cost  of 
rendering  governmental  services  vary  from  county  to  county,  but  they  do 
not  move  together.  McDowell  County  obtains  39.2  per  cent  of  its  revenue  from 
public  service  property,  while  Dare  County  has  no  such  property.  In  so  far 
as  Dare  people  patronize  McDowell  railroads  they  help  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
latter  county.  A  few  fortunate  counties  also  receive  large  amounts  of  taxes 
from  industrial  corporations  which  do  business  all  over  the  state.  It  appears 
that  some  relief  might  be  afforded  were  the  state  to  take  over  the  taxation 
of  these  concerns  and  distribute  the  proceeds  on  a  different  basis. 

Classification  of  Property 

About  thirty  states  now  have  some  form  of  classified  property  tax,  but  the 
classifications  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  each.  By  giving  property  that  is  less  productive  or  more 
easily  hidden  the  benefit  of  a  low  rate,  many  states  get  larger  amounts  of  such 
property  on  the  tax  lists  than  was  formerly  thought  possible.  In  a  few 
instances  this  increase  has  been  great  enough  to  produce  an  enlarged  revenue 
in  spite  of  the  low  rate.  A  strong  case  can  be  formulated  for  treating  intangi- 
bles in  this  manner.  No  government  has  ever  been  able  to  get  such  property 
on  the  tax  books  at  high  general  property  rates,  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  if 
it  were  accomplished.  Most  intangible  wealth  merely  represents  specific 
tangible  property  which  is  taxed,  and  to  that  extent  taxation  of  intangibles 
involves  double  taxation.  But  even  in  the  case  of  intangible  property  which 
is  not  merely  representative,  such  as  money,  the  rates  are  often  confiscatory. 
If  intangibles  pay  at  all,  they  are  assessed  at  their  full  value  in  most  cases. 
For  example,  a  note  has  its  value  clearly  indicated  on  its  face.  This  encour- 
ages evasion  because  the  holder  realizes  that  real  estate  is  being  assessed  at 
only  a  fraction  of  its  value.  This  evasion,  in  turn,  causes  higher  rates  and 
pressure  for  still  lower  valuation  of  real  estate.  Thus  the  1926  report  of  the 
Ohio  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Economy  and  Taxation  concludes  that 
"by  preventing  the  taxation  of  intangibles  at  rates  sufficiently  low  to  secure 
an  adequate  listing  of  them,  the  uniform  rule  makes  impossible  the  checking 
of  the  ever  increasing  burden  on  real  property.  Under  modern  conditions  the 
general  property  tax  tends  to  become  more  and  more  a  tax  upon  land  and 
buildings  and  with  the  barrier  of  the  uniform  rule  confronting  it  no  legis- 
lature can  do  much  to  change  the  condition."  It  would  obviously  be  presump- 
tuous for  the  present  writer  to  question  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio  Committee 
for  their  own  state,  but  he  feels  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Committee  is  correct  in  thinking  they  could  secure  greater  revenue  by  granting 
a  low  rate  on  intangibles,  the  present  administration  in  Ohio  is  not  as  efficient 
as  that  in  North  Carolina.  This  study  reaches  the  conclusion  that  increased 
revenue  under  low  rates  has  resulted  only  where  the  assessments  were 
conspicuously  low  before  classification. 

Minnesota  is  the  classic  example  to  which  proponents  of  classification 
always  point  with  pride.  It  is  true  that  from  1910,  the  year  before  she 
adopted  classification,  to  1926  her  assessed  intangibles  increased  from  fourteen 
million  to  four  hundred  and  fourteen  million  dollars  and  her  revenue  from  in- 
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tangibles  increased  from  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  one  million  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  average  col- 
lection from  citizens  paying  on  intangibles  dropped  from  $61.25  to  $10.78.  This 
indicates  that  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  honest  taxpayer  Minnesota 
has  a  very  superior  system,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  intangibles  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota  as  there  are  in  North  Carolina,  the  latter  state  collects  double  the 
amount  of  revenue  secured  by  Minnesota  from  that  source.  Thus  it  seems 
clear  that  Minnesota's  remarkable  improvement  is  explained,  in  a  greater 
measure,  by  the  fact  that  her  previous  system  was  strikingly  inefficient  rather 
than  by  the  claim  that  the  present  order  possesses  singular  merit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  Kentucky  seems  to  have  the  best  record, 
in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  that  we  were  able  to  find  among  the  states  that 
have  classification.  (Statements  in  the  1925  report  of  their  tax  commission 
would  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  believe  that  the  performance  is  even  better 
than  it  is.)  However,  Kentucky  adopted  classification  in  1917  and  it  was  not 
until  1924  that  intangibles  bore  as  large  a  revenue  as  they  had  previous  to 
classification.  Even  then  the  increase  seems  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  1923  Efficiency  Commission. 

The  following  figures  appear  to  be  significant: 

North  Carolina  Minnesota  Kentucky 

Bank   deposits   ...- _ $358,857,000  1905,728,000  8397  939,000 

Dividends    - 26,782,547  47,296,063  31,503,510 

Interest  and  inv.  income  8,233,978  30,495,922  11,997,802 

Assessment  of  intangibles  162,404,883  414,000,000  842,438,200 

Revenue   from   intangibles   3,248,097  1,240,000  2,848,050 

The  bank  deposit  figures  are  taken  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  are  for 
June  30,  1926.  The  dividend  and  interest  figures  are  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
returns  of  1925.  The  assessment  of  intangibles  and  revenue  from  intangibles  figures 
for  Minnesota  and  Kentucky  were  obtained  from  reports  of  their  tax  commissions.  The 
"net  solvent  credits"  item  in  the  commissioner's  report  was  taken  as  constituting 
the  intangibles  for  North  Carolina.  The  figure  for  revenue  is  an  estimate  secured  by 
taking  two  per  cent  (slightly  less  than  the  average  rate)  of  the  net  solvent  credits. 
This  estimate  is  probably  a  little  high,  since  "net  solvent  credits,"  as  interpreted  by 
the  tax  authorities,  includes  some  farmers'  inventories;  but  it  is  thought  that  this 
item  is  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  table. 

We  conclude  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
almost  sure  to  result  in  a  moderate  loss  of  revenue  from  intangibles,  at  least 
temporarily,  but  that  if  the  state  is  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice  in  the 
interest  of  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation,  the  amendment  might  well  be 
supported.  We  regret  that  the  wording  does  not  provide  for  a  classification 
which  would  relieve  forest  lands. 
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THE   ASSESSMENT  OF   RURAL  REAL  ESTATE   IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

J.  M.  Mitchelle,  Caswell  County 

Introduction 

From  time  immemorial  governments  have  collected  funds  in  some  manner 
from  their  citizens  to  bear  the  expenses  of  common  causes.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  taxed  was  real  estate.  Professor  Seligman,  in  his  Essays  on 
Taxation,  says,  "everywhere  at  first  the  direct  property  tax  is  found  to  be  the 
land  tax  or  the  tax  on  agricultural  capital."1  Even  today  real  estate  is  the 
backbone  of  our  present  system  of  taxation.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  all  the 
taxes  collected  in  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  in  1926  was  derived  from 
real  estate.  The  taxation  of  real  estate  has  been  uninterrupted.  As  time  passed 
various  suggestions  have  been  made  that  this  tax  and  that  tax  be  abolished 
or  substituted,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  we  abolish  the  tax  on  real 
estate.  Real  estate  is  visible  and  makes  a  fine  object  for  taxation.  The  fact 
that  other  things  can  be  more  easily  hidden  and  can  better  elude  the  tax 
collector  has  led  to  real  estate  being  the  ultimate  source  of  revenue  for  a  long 
time. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  real  estate  taxation  is  an  ancient  practice  and 
is  the  backbone  of  our  taxation  system,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cized forms  of  taxation.  The  practice  of  assessing  and  taxing  real  estate  has 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  approach  perfection  now,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
contains  numerous  weaknesses  and  is  justly  criticized.  The  chief  complaints 
are  the  highness  of  taxes  and  the  inequality  in  taxation.  The  first  draws 
less  criticism  than  the  second.  Of  course,  a  great  kick  is  raised  against  exces- 
sive taxation,  but  so  long  as  the  tax  does  not  bring  a  very  great  financial 
burden  to  bear  upon  the  citizen,  he  will  not  complain  nearly  as  severely  as 
he  will  if  his  property  is  being  taxed  at  30  per  cent  and  his  neighbor's  property 
at  only  20  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  high  taxes  are  not  infrequently 
caused  by  inequalities.  The  money  has  to  be  raised  and  if  one  farm  is  under- 
taxed,  then  another  must  be  overtaxed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  and 
during  normal  times  a  scientific  assessment  would  eliminate  both  of  these 
complaints. 

The  taxation  of  rural  real  estate  may  be  said  to  be  extremely  backward 
throughout  the  United  States.  Only  recently  has  any  scientific  method  of 
assessment  been  successfully  attempted  in  any  of  the  states,  and  even  yet  none 
can  be  said  to  have  advanced  very  far.  The  assessment  of  urban  real  estate 
has  advanced  more  rapidly,  and  is  at  present  fairly  scientifically  handled. 
Rural  real  estate  methods  have  not  kept  the  pace  set  by  urban  and  yet  they 
should  be  ahead  of  urban,  for  much  more  money  is  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  rural  real  estate  than  of  urban.  Figures  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Assessment  and  the  State  Board  of  Revenue  of  North  Carolina  show  that,  in 
1925,  of  the  $1,795,327,538  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  only  $732,657,042, 
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or  41  per  cent,  was  attributable  to  urban  real  estate.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  all  towns — regardless  of  size — are  included  in  the  estimate  of  urban  real 
estate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  rural  real  estate  is  of  such  great  importance 
in  North  Carolina,  it  should  be  assessed  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  The 
assessment  and  taxation  of  real  estate  are  as  much  of  a  science  as  the  valuation 
of  public  utilities,  and  should  be  handled  in  a  fair  and  accurate  way.  At 
present  the  system  in  North  Carolina,  as  will  be  shown  later,  does  not  even 
approach  being  scientific.  The  system  is  unfair,  inaccurate,  and  antiquated. 

Assessment  of  Rural  Real  Estate  in  North  Carolina 

What  is  the  system  of  assessment  in  North  Carolina?  According  to  law 
it  is  one  thing  and  in  practice  it  is  another.  The  law  as  to  assessment  in  North 
Carolina  is  somewhat  as  follows:  the  title  of  the  state  supervisory  agency  is 
the  State  Board  of  Assessment,  which  is  composed  of  three  members.  This 
board  has  the  power  to  review  original  assessments  upon  complaint  of  the 
taxpayers,  but  not  upon  their  own  motion.2  This  board  is  also  without  the 
power  to  order  reassessments.2  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  confer  with 
assessing  officers  as  to  their  duties  and  to  supervise  them  in  general.  At  least 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  date  for  listing  taxes  the  Board  is  required  to 
prepare  a  pamphlet  of  instructions  to  tax  assessors.  The  Board  has  the 
power  to  require  from  any  officer  in  the  state,  on  forms  prescribed  by  it,  such 
reports  as  will  aid  assessors  in  obtaining  a  fair  assessment.  Forms  to  be  used 
in  assessing  and  listing  property  are  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Assess- 
ment and  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing.  From 
here  they  are  sent  to  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  and  thence  to  the 
assessors    and    list-takers. 

The  supervisory  officials  of  the  county  are  the  members  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  This  board  appoints  a  resident  free-holder  as  county 
supervisor.  If  a  county  has  an  all-time  tax  official,  he  becomes  the  supervisor. 
The  supervisor  appoints  an  assistant  in  each  township. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  structure  of  our  system  as  to  officers  and 
their  duties  and  powers.  The  working  of  this  organization  falls,  more  or  less, 
into  two  parts:  the  annual  list-taking  and  the  quadrennial  assessment. 

Annual  List-Taking 

Each  year  the  assistants  to  the  county  supervisor  post  notices  requiring  all 
taxpayers  to  list  their  property.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  township  list-taker  and 
assessor  to  determine  by  visitation,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  the  actual  cash 
value  of  each  piece  of  property  in  his  township.  The  township  assessor  has 
the  power  to  administer  oaths.  All  property  listed  by  taxpayers  is  listed  under 
oath,  and  any  taxpayer  refusing  to  answer  questions  respecting  his  property 
or  to  swear  to  his  returns  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  list-takers  and 
assessors  also  work  under  oath.  They  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  list  and 
assess  property  at  its  "true  value  in  money."  This  phrase,  "true  value  in 
money,"  has  been  interpreted   as  meaning  the  value  of  property  when  sold, 
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not  at  a  forced  sale,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  usually  sold.  After  the  assess- 
ment list  is  prepared  and  passed  upon  by  the  supervisor,  it  is  turned  over 
to  the  board  of  commissioners.  This  board  is  also  the  board  of  equalization  and 
is  supposed  to  make  corrections  where  property  has  been  incorrectly  assessed. 
The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  is  sent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Assessment.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  by 
the  taxpayers,  and  can  be  carried  still  farther  to  the  State  Board  of 
Assessment. 

After  the  list  has  been  turned  over  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
it  has  two  copies  of  the  tax  list,  as  revised  and  settled,  made  out  by  the 
register  of  deeds,  auditor,  tax  clerk,  or  other  official  performing  this  duty, 
according  to  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Assessment.  One  of  these 
copies  remains  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
and  the  other  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  tax  collector.  The  auditor,  register 
of  deeds,  tax  clerk,  or  other  official  performing  such  duties  is  required,  after 
the  list  is  deposited  with  him  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  to  return 
to  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  and  the  auditor  an  abstract  of  the  same. 

The  Quadrennial  Assessment 

The  second  important  part  in  the  working  of  the  taxation  organization  is 
the  quadrennial  assessment.  Every  fourth  year  property  is  reassessed  to  take 
care  of  any  changes  in  value  which  have  occurred  since  the  last  assessment. 
The  supervisor,  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  has  charge 
of  the  township  assessors.  He  appoints  three  freeholders  in  each  township 
as  a  board  of  assessors  or  a  single  assessor.  This  board  or  individual  is  to 
list  and  assess  all  property  in  the  township  at  actual  full  value.  These  assessors 
and  the  supervisor  meet  in  the  county  courthouse  before  assessing  and  decide 
upon  methods  whereby  to  obtain  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  assessment.  The 
board  of  county  commissioners  can,  upon  the  request  of  the  supervisor,  hire 
experts  to  assist  in  the  assessment.  In  determining  the  value  of  property  the 
location,  quality  of  soil,  quantity  of  standing  timber,  water  privileges,  water 
power,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and  other  valuable  deposits  are  considered 
along  with  the  fertility  and  adaptability  of  the  property  to  agricultural  and 
commercial  uses.  The  assessors  are  also  to  consider  the  income  derived  in  the 
past  and  the  probable  future  income,  as  well  as  the  past  assessment.  The 
assessors  convene  after  the  assessment  to  make  certain  that  uniformity  exists. 
The  prepared  roll  is  given  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which  serves 
as  the  equalization  board.  The  channel  of  appeal  by  the  taxpayer  is  also  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  personal  property. 

Assessment  Practices 

The  above  is  a  rough  synopsis  of  the  way  in  which  list-taking  and  assessing 
would  be  done  in  North  Carolina  according  to  law.  The  general  plan  is  very 
well  followed  in  practice,  but  certain  details  of  the  law  are  not  carried  out. 
First  of  all,  the  section  which  requires  that  all  real  estate  be  assessed  at  full 
value  is  not  enforced.  The  ratio  of  true  to  assessed  value  varies  greatly  in 
North    Carolina    upon    different    pieces    of    property.    It    was    found    by    the 
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Revaluation  Committee  of  1919  that  farms  were  assessed  at  $2,030,000,000 
less  than  actual  value.3  It  was  also  found  that  5  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
over-assessed.  This  failure  of  the  assessed  value  to  correspond  to  the  true 
value  is  found  in  practically  every  state  having  the  system  of  taxation  used 
in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  that  the  assessment  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
law  is  deplorable  enough,  but  it  is  still  worse  when  we  consider  the  gross 
inequalities  existing  among  the  taxpayers.  The  fact  that  property  is  under- 
assessed would  not  be  so  bad  if  all  property  were  under-assessed  in  the  same 
ratio,  but  as  it  is  we  have  one  farm  assessed  at  20  per  cent  of  its  value  and 
another  at  80  per  cent.  It  is  such  discrimination  as  this  which  brings  the 
greatest  criticism  upon  our  system  of  taxation.  Why  do  these  inequalities 
prevail?  Mainly  because  of  the  awkward  manner  in  which  property  is  assessed. 
As  a  rule,  the  assessor  carries  around  a  tax  list,  asks  the  taxpayer  what  his 
property  is  worth,  has  the  taxpayer  swear  to  its  value,  takes  down  the  figures, 
and  goes  on  to  the  next  farm.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  assessor  is  energetic 
enough  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  to  determine  the  actual  value.  In 
the  cases  in  which  he  does  make  a  direct  estimate  it  usually  results  in  an 
unfair  assessment  for  one  man  as  compared  to  another,  for  the  tendency  is 
for  the  assessor's  idea  of  value  to  change  from  day  to  day,  and  from  farm 
to  farm.  It  is  very  seldom  that  either  the  assessor  or  the  owner  knows  the 
value  of  the  farm.  There  is  an  absence  of  standards  by  which  to  judge.  The 
whole  thing  is  very  nearly  guess  work.  The  assessor  is  generally  ignorant  of 
the  value,  and  the  owner,  if  he  knows  the  value,  hesitates  to  reveal  it.  In  1924 
there  were  1,400  people  apprehended  who  failed  to  list  property  owned  in 
Durham  County  alone.4  One  could  hardly  blame  a  taxpayer  for  inaccurately 
valuing  his  property  when  his  neighbor  and  many  others  are  being  under- 
assessed. To  value  it  correctly  would  be  to  subject  himself  to  a  part  of  the 
tax  burden  which  others  should  bear.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  almost  all  of 
the  trouble  arises  from  the  lack  of  importance  assigned  to  the  office  of 
assessor.  He  is  unqualified,  unequipped,  and  underpaid.  Not  underpaid  for 
what  he  does,  but  the  salary  paid  does  not  attract  men  of  the  calibre  needed. 
Assessors  are,  as  a  rule,  not  of  the  more  capable  class  of  citizens  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  position  which  few  are  anxious  to  have,  and  consequently  it 
falls  into  inefficient  hands.  The  supervisor  himself  is  often  not  paid  over 
$200.00  a  month,  and  the  salary  paid  his  assistants  is  so  meager  that  it  is 
pathetic  to  see  the  class  of  men  in  whom  the  power  of  list-taking  and  assessing 
is  vested.  The  assessors  do  a  poor  job  and  one  could  hardly  blame  them.  A 
man  usually  assumes  responsibility  according  to  the  amount  he  is  paid  and 
according  to  the  impression  he  receives  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  work 
he  is  doing.  The  assessors  assume  very  little.  They  have  very  little  equipment 
to  work  with,  usually  very  little  education,  and  few  standards  to  go  by  in 
making  their  assessments.  The  absence  of  standards  leads  to  the  inequalities 
mentioned,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  lack  of  standards  causes  assessors 
to   be    influenced    by   outside    factors    and    to    rely   very   heavily    upon    former 
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assessment  rolls  in  determining  values.  Raising  revenue  for  a  government  is 
decidedly  too  important  to  be  handled  carelessly,  and  should  be  more 
scientifically    conducted. 

Assessment  of  Small  Farms  Contrasted  with  Large  Ones 

This  system  has  long  been  criticized,  and  every  year  for  the  past  few  years 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  carries  recommendations  for 
improvements.  There  is  a  strong  appeal  that  we  abolish  the  inequalities 
resulting  from  the  present  system. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  evils  is  the  discrimination  made  in  the  assess- 
ment of  small  farms  as  contrasted  with  that  of  large  ones.  The  assessor, 
without  any  standards  by  which  to  judge,  will  invariably  assess  small  amounts 
of  property  at  a  higher  rate  than  large  amounts.  A  study  of  several  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  showed  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  small  farm  was  more 
highly  assessed.5  One  of  the  most  extreme  variations  was  in  Westmoreland 
County  where  property  valued  at  $2,500  and  less  was  assessed  at  91  per  cent 
of  its  value  and  property  valued  at  over  $100,000  was  assessed  at  27.4  per 
cent.  This  was  an  unusual  case,  to  be  sure,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
majority  of  the  counties,  the  rate  varied  about  25  per  cent  in  the  assessment 
of  large  and  small  farms.  "The  ordinary  assessor,  working  as  he  not  infre- 
quently does  on  part  time,  without  previous  training,  without  system  and 
without  adequate  records,  can  guess  at  values  more  closely  in  the  case  of 
small  properties  such  as  those  he  lives  near,  and  similar  to  those  he  may 
have  himself  owned,  built  or  sold,  than  he  can  at  the  value  of  properties  with 
which  he  has  had  no  first  hand  experience."0  An  assessor  can  usually  tell  very 
accurately  how  much  a  few  acres  of  land  are  worth,  but  his  idea  of  the  value 
of  many  acres  is  vague.  The  Efficiency  Commission  of  Kentucky  states  that 
it  is  a  universal  tendency  for  small  parcels  to  be  more  fully  assessed  than 
large   ones." 

Assessment  of  Valuable  Lands  Contrasted  with  Those  That  Are 
Less  Valuable 

A  second  inequality,  very  similar  to  the  one  just  discussed,  is  the  one 
existing  in  the  assessment  of  valuable  lands  as  contrasted  with  the  assessment 
of  lands  having  little  value.  By  this  is  meant  that  land  which  yields  a  large 
income  is  not  taxed  as  high  in  proportion  as  land  which  yields  a  small  income. 
Turning  again  to  the  Pennsylvania  study  of  1926,  we  find  that  taxes  on  busi- 
ness and  residence  property  represented  17.5  per  cent  of  the  net  income 
derived  from  that  property,  while  taxes  on  owner-operated  farms  represented 
33.9  per  cent  of  the  income  derived.8  The  same  is  found  to  be  true  when  the 
assessment  of  farm  lands  in  North  Carolina  is  considered. 


'Weaver,  Rural  Taxation  in  Pennsylvantii. 

"Buck,  Municipal  Finance    (author  is  a  member  of  National  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration   and    New   York    Bureau   of   Municipal    Research). 
'Report   of  Efficiency  Commission  of  Kentucky,   1924,  p.   232. 
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Inequalities  Between  Townships 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  in  the  field  of  assessments  is  the 
variation  in  the  opinion  of  two  assessors  as  to  the  value  of  the  same  piece  of 
property.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this,  yet  when  two  assessors  estimate 
the  value  of  similar  farms  differently  a  gross  inequality  results.  A  very  inter- 
esting example  of  this  is  shown  by  an  incident  which  took  place  in  New  Jersey.9 
Two  assessors  became  confused  as  to  the  line  between  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. As  a  result,  both  assessed  separately  a  piece  of  property  which  each 
believed  to  be  in  his  district.  One  turned  it  in  at  $350  and  the  other  assessed 
it  at  $1,050.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  an  investigation  would  reveal  similar  conditions  existing  in  North  Caro- 
lina. A  case  in  Kansas  still  further  illustrates  the  point.  In  showing  the  values 
fixed  upon  adjoining  tracts,  separated  only  by  the  township  lines,  the  following 
figures  were  obtained:10 

137  149  129  116     96     70     91     82     70     76     73     71 

Township   line 

78     75     76     62     52     44     45     47     44     44     40     53 

(Read  across  township  line) 

Such  discriminations  as  these  have  existed  much  too  long  both  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere.  Some  remedy  should  be  produced. 

Inequalities  in  the  Same  Township  and  Between  Counties 

Two  other  similar  types  of  inequalities  are  those  existing  between  one 
county  and  another,  and  between  taxpayers  in  the  same  county.  The  former 
is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  second,  as  long  as  the  county  is  the  unit  of  taxation. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  better  if  assessments  in  different  counties  could  be 
similar.  The  inequality  in  the  assessment  of  two  farms  within  the  same  taxing 
unit  is  of  course  indefensible.  This  inequality  is  probably  the  subject  for  the 
greatest  complaint. 

During  the  revaluation  of  1919  two  farmers,  each  owning  a  farm  in  a 
certain  mountain  county  and  in  the  same  neighborhood,  were  found  to  be 
taxed  at  $600  each.  The  committee  discovered  that  one  farm  had  50  acres  and 
the  other  12  acres.  When  questioned,  the  farmer  having  the  50-acre  farm  swore 
it  was  worth  $4,000  and  the  one  with  the  12-acre  farm  swore  it  was  worth  $650. 
Similar  situations  exist  all  over  North  Carolina  today  and  should  be  corrected. 
Such  variations  in  valuations  are  not  because  of  different  opinions,  for  the 
work  is  all  done  by  one  assessor.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  assessor 
is  not  equipped  for  the  work.  He  has  no  convenient  means  of  knowing  how 
many  acres  there  are  in  a  farm.  He  has  no  correct  records  to  go  by  and  has 
no  standards  by  which  to  measure  value.  If  the  assessor  were  furnished  a 
record  of  the  number  of  acres  in  each  farm,  the  kind  of  land  of  which  the 
farm  is  composed,  and  a  table  of  value  by  which  to  assess  that  type  of  land, 
he  would  come  much  nearer  to  obtaining  uniformity  in  his  valuations. 


^Proceedings  of  National  Tax  Association,  VI,  33. 
10Lutz,   State    Tax    Commissioner,    p.    435. 
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Needless  to  say,  these  inequalities  produce  a  very  unfair  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden.  Some  bear  more  than  their  just  share  of  the  tax  burden,  others 
do  not  bear  their  full  portion,  and  some  escape  almost  entirely.  This  system 
makes  what  could  be  a  reasonable  tax  rate  one  which  is  met  at  a  sacrifice  by 
some  because  others  are  not  bearing  a  fair  portion.  More  uniformity  is  the 
goal  to  be  attained. 

UxDER-ASSESSHEXT   OF  L.AXD 

There  are  still  other  criticisms  which  can  be  made  of  the  present  system. 
First  of  all,  much  land  is  under-assessed.  A  large  amount  of  revenue  is  thereby 
lost.  This  under-assessment  exists  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  state.  Some 
land  may  be  over-assessed,  but  more  is  under-assessed.  In  no  case  is  it 
assessed  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  value  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  some 
cases  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  is  only  30  per  cent;11  and  yet  the 
law  requires  assessment  at  full  value.  In  Oregon  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  true 
value  is  60  per  cent.12  Figures  collected  by  the  railroads  in  1920  show  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  in  several 
counties:13 

Carteret   

Henderson 

Clay 

Forsyth    

Guilford 

Buncombe    

Durham    


er  Cent 

Per  Cent 

98.66 

Cherokee    

65.39 

ST. 12 

Stokes  - — 

.                     59.20 

71.51 

Surry 

54.86 

71.34 

Davidson   

54.02 

70 

Washington  

51.95 

69 

Bertie  

50.46 

68.40 

Wayne   

35.91 

In  these  cases  true  value  was  based  upon  sale  value.  The  extreme  variation 
in  the  ratios  occurs  in  the  cases  of  Carteret  and  Wayne.  Here  we  have  a 
difference  of  62.75  per  cent.  This  is  absurd  when  it  is  considered  that  both 
counties  are  in  the  same  state  and  supposedly  assessed  under  the  same  law. 
Another  contrast  almost  as  bad  is  an  assessment  in  Forsyth  at  71.34 
per  cent  while  the  adjoining  county,  Stokes,  was  assessed  at  only  59.20  per 
cent.  According  to  the  railroad  study  mentioned  above,  the  ratio  of  assessed 
to  true  value  could  not  be  much  over  75  per  cent  throughout  the  entire  state. 
Figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  placed  the  ratio  at  75.7  per 
cent  for  the  year  1922. 14  The  loss  of  revenue  by  under-assessment  is  sufficient 
cause  for  severe  criticism,  but  the  fact  that  the  ratio  is  not  the  same  in  any 
two  counties  is  the  cause  for  more  alarm  and  should  be  convincing  in  showing 
that  the  present  system  is  not  functioning  properly  and  therefore  needs 
revision. 

Omissiox  of  Land  From  Tax  Records 

Of  still  more  serious  consequence  is  the  fact  that  not  only  does  some  land 
partially   escape   taxation   by   under-assessment,   but   many   acres   are   entirely 


"Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  January,  1927,  p.  9G. 
"Report  of  the  Special  Tax  Investigation    Committee,   1925,   p.    7. 
"Durham   Morning   Herald,   January    28,    1!I22. 
uEstimated  National   Wealth,  Bureau   of  Census,  p.   .">. 
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omitted.  At  first  thought  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  land  in  a  state  which 
has  been  making  assessments  for  scores  of  years  does  not  even  appear  upon 
the  tax  book.  It  is  nevertheless  true.  The  Revaluation  Committee  of  1919  had 
this  to  say  after  it  had  completed  its  work:  "Quite  the  most  surprising  item 
in  the  list  is  the  discovery  of  1,032,290  acres  of  land  which  was  contributing 
no  part  to  the  public  expense.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
former  indifferent  methods  of  listing  property,  and  points  to  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  means  by  which  a  piece  of  real  property  once  on  the  tax  list 
can  never  get  off."15  The  effect  of  the  Revaluation  Committee's  work  was  to 
increase  the  value  of  real  estate  assessed  in  1919  by  four  times  the  amount 
assessed  in  1915.  Further  proof  of  the  omission  of  several  thousand  acres  is 
shown  by  the  discrepancy  between  the  census  of  agriculture  and  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue.  These  figures  have  been  quoted  in  part 
before,  and  show  that  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina  in  1925 
was  31,193,600,  whereas  the  Commissioner's  report  shows  an  assessment  of 
only  29,824,767  acres.  This  lays  bare  the  fact  that  even  after  the  revaluation 
in  1919  there  were  still  1,378,833  acres  not  on  the  books  as  late  as  1925.  An 
even  more  convincing  fact  as  to  the  great  degree  of  looseness  in  the  assessment 
of  land  under  the  present  system  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  acres 
assessed  from  year  to  year  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Revenue. 

Year  Acres  Assessed 

1913     29,314,271 

1914 28,432,939 

1918 27,926,052 

1921      28,021,228 

1 922 28,888,424 

1 925    ._ 29,824,267 

1 926    28,453,458 

It  is  unreasonable  that  the  number  of  acres  in  a  state  having  constant 
boundaries  should  fluctuate  by  thousands  of  acres  from  year  to  year.  If  the 
system  were  conducted  properly,  no  such  large  fluctuations  would  exist,  but 
at  present  it  is  evident  that  thousands  of  acres  are  escaping  taxation.  The 
revenue  lost  from  such  a  poor  system  would  pay  for  the  installation  of  a 
better  one.  The  revaluation  in  1919  cost  $130,000  and  raised  the  value  of  taxa- 
ble property  from  $1,009,120,389  to  $3,158,480,072— nearly  trebled  it.16  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  more  scientific  assessment  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  the  state  in  general,  would  give  more  satisfaction,  and  in  the  long 
run   would    be   cheaper. 

Assessment  of  Urban  Real  Estate 

What  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  scientific  assessment  in  cities?  In 
the  following  section  will  be  shown  the  methods  of  assessing  urban  real  estate, 
and  later  it  will  be  shown  how  rural  real  estate  could  be  better  assessed  by 


^Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  on  Revaluation,  p. 
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the  application  of  urban  principles.  Of  course,  not  all  cities  are  scientifically 
assessed,  but  a  good  many  of  them  are,  and  the  plan  which  will  now  be  briefly 
described  is  the  one  used  by  most  of  them  with  certain  local  adaptations.  A 
block  and  lot  map  is  made  of  the  city.  This  map  shows  an  outline  of  the  blocks 
and  the  lots  composing  the  blocks,  the  lots  being  drawn  to  scale.  In  addition, 
it  shows  the  length  of  all  lines  bounding  the  lots.  An  identification  number  is 
placed  upon  each  block  and  upon  each  lot  within  the  block.  The  only  other 
thing  necessary  is  the  names  of  the  streets  bounding  the  blocks.  If  desirable, 
the  width  of  the  streets  and  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  lots  may  also  be 
shown.  By  this  method  any  lot  in  the  city  can  be  designated  by  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  block  238,  lot  31.  There  would  be  only  one  lot  which  would  meet  this 
description.  Such  a  thing  as  missing  land  under  this  system  would  be  almost 
impossible.  After  this  map  has  been  completed  the  matter  of  ownership  and 
dimensions  is  settled.  Next  the  value  must  be  determined.  For  this  purpose 
a  unit  foot  is  selected.  "This  is  a  hypothetical  strip  of  land  located  at  or  near 
the  middle  of  a  block,  with  a  frontage  of  1  foot  and  a  depth  of  100  feet,  120 
feet,  140  feet,  or  150  feet.  The  depth  in  each  case  depending  upon  the  normal 
lot  depth  in  the  section  where  the  rule  is  to  apply."1"  The  strip  is  taken  at 
the  middle  of  the  block  because  it  is  possible  that  its  value  might  be  affected 
by  the  corners  otherwise.  After  the  dimensions  for  the  unit  foot  have  been 
determined  some  value  must  be  attached  to  the  unit.  This  is  done  by  the 
consideration  of  rentals  and  sales  records.  After  the  unit  land  value  is 
decided  upon,  it  is  entered  on  a  land  value  map.  This  map  shows  the  block 
boundaries  and  the  block  number,  also  the  street  lines  and  names.  No  property 
lines  are  shown.  The  unit  foot  value  is  written  along  the  face  of  each  block. 
The  computation  of  rectangular  lots  near  the  center  of  the  block  becomes 
simple  now.  It  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  unit  feet  by  the 
unit  foot  value.  If  the  lot  happens  to  be  over  or  under  the  unit  foot  depth,  the 
value  is  found  by  the  use  of  a  percentage  table  which  has  to  be  set  up.  This 
table  shows  how  much  of  the  value  of  the  lot  is  contained  in  the  first  foot, 
first  2,  3,  4,  10,  15,  25  feet,  and  so  on  back.  This  table  will  vary  from  city  to 
city.  In  New  York  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  lot  is  within  the  half  of  its 
depth  lying  nearest  the  street;  in  Cleveland  72.50  per  cent  of  the  value  is 
within  the  first  half  of  the  depth.  In  municipal  assessments  special  considera- 
tion must  be  given  irregular  lots,  off-grade  lots,  plottage,  etc.,  but  as  these 
factors  will  not  be  met  with  in  rural  assessments,  they  will  not  be  discussed 
here.  It  is  important,  however,  that  we  consider  corner  influences,  for  you 
have  the  same  kind  of  a  situation  when  a  farm  is  near  a  crossroad,  market,  or 
something  similar.  The  value  is  undoubtedly  increased  and  the  same  is  true 
of  a  corner  lot  in  the  city.  Assessors  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  how  far 
inward  a  corner  influences  value.  In  Newark  and  New  Rochelle  the  first  25 
feet  are  considered  to  be  influenced,  or  if  the  corner  lot  is  less  than  25  feet, 
the  corner  lot  alone  is  considered  as  having  been  benefited.  In  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  the  first  100  feet  are  considered  to  be  influenced  regardless  of  lot 
lines.  The  determination  of  the  influence  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  other 


17Buck,   Municipal  Finance,  p.   348. 
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problem  involves  the  evaluation  of  the  influence.  Both  of  these  problems  are 
met  to  a  less  extent  in  rural  real  estate  assessments. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  matter  of  assessment  in  cities  is  being  fairly 
scientifically  conducted.  The  result  is  a  large  degree  of  uniformity,  a  fairer 
valuation  for  all,  and  a  more  complete  assessment.  The  whole  secret  is  a 
scientific  standard.  There  is  no  reason  why  rural  real  estate  assessors  should 
not  have  standards,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  most  of  the  principles 
involved  in  urban  assessments  could  be  employed  likewise  in  rural. 

Factors  Involved  in  a  Scientific  Assessment 

Reference  has  been  made  in  several  places  to  a  scientific  assessment.  What 
does  this  involve?  First  of  all,  the  underlying  principle  in  a  scientific  assess- 
ment is  to  have  records,  tables,  maps,  etc.,  by  which  to  judge  the  value  of 
property.  These  will  afford  standards  by  which  the  assessor  can  guide  himself 
in  making  valuations.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  result  in  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  than  is  obtained  by  the  assessor  making  a  separate  guess  at 
the  value  of  each  piece  of  property.  The  main  idea  is  to  have  the  value  worked 
out  by  formulas,  tables  of  percentages,  and  other  definite  factors  which  will 
convert  the  matter  of  assessment  from  a  random  guess  into  a  scientific  study. 
One  of  the  things  which  should  be  obtained  by  a  scientific  valuation  is  an 
equal  standard  for  all  taxpayers,  and  this  should  be  a  100  per  cent  valuation. 
Under  the  improved  method,  the  assessor  would  have  before  him  the  tax 
charged  John  Smith  for  so  many  acres  of  a  certain  type  of  land,  and  when  he 
came  to  Richard  Roe's  property,  which  is  identical  in  nature,  he  knows  he 
should  tax  him  at  the  same  figure.  This  degree  of  fairness  would  be  obtained 
in  the  valuation  of  the  entire  state.  No  such  thing  as  the  assessing  of  one 
farm  at  60  per  cent  of  its  value  and  another  at  50  per  cent  should  ever 
happen.  Another  goal  of  scientific  assessment  is  to  watch  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  property.  The  fact  that  a  farm  is  worth  $5,000  now  is  no  reason 
why  it  will  always  be  worth  that  amount.  The  assessor  should  be  on  the 
watch  for  property  transfers,  gather  information  from  sales,  and  correct  his 
valuations  accordingly.  One  fault  of  the  present  system  is  that  the  assessor 
too  frequently  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  valuation  made  of  the 
property  in  previous  assessments.  The  property  should  at  all  times  be  assessed 
at  true  value,  and  any  changes  in  this  value  should  be  noted.  Where  there  are 
no  transfers,  as  in  the  case  of  many  farms,  the  value  of  these  can  be  deter- 
mined by  reasoning  from  the  sales  of  neighboring  farms.  By  logic  and  inter- 
polation the  value  of  a  piece  of  property  which  has  not  been  sold  in  twenty 
years  can  be  very  accurately  obtained. 

One  of  the  final  things  to  be  considered  is  the  matter  of  the  assessor.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  scientific  assessment,  we  must  have  a  scientist  in  the  role  of 
assessor.  You  will  have  to  pay  a  salary  sufficiently  high  to  attract  this  type  of 
man.  You  can  not  leave  this  office  open  to  incapable  men  and  expect  them  to 
value  property  by  formulas  and  maps  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  What  is 
needed  is  a  man  who  knows  the  theory  of  taxation  and  knows  how  to  apply  it. 
The    assessor   should   be   a   man   who   understands   maps,    formulas,    and    tax 
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tables,  and  is  capable  of  making  his  own  maps  and  tables.  Finally,  the  assessor 
must  be  a  full-time  worker.  He  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  assessment  and 
should  not,  as  under  the  present  system,  work  at  some  trade  three-fourths  of 
the  year  and  devote  his  time  to  assessment  only  during  the  list-taking  period. 
If  the  valuation  is  to  be  fair  and  equal  between  farms,  the  assessor  must  be  at 
work  all  of  the  time,  and  constantly  on  the  watch  for  fluctuations  in  value. 
Some  of  the  more  detailed  elements  of  a  scientific  assessment  have  been 
shown  in  the  section  on  urban  real  estate  assessment,  and  will  be  still  further 
discussed  in  the  section  on  suggested  reforms  for  the  S3/stem  of  assessment 
in  North  Carolina. 

What  Other  States  Are  Doing 

In  discussing  rural  assessment  in  North  Carolina  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  other  states.  As  has  been  said  before, 
methods  of  assessment  are,  in  general,  backward  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  A  few  states  have  made  notable  progress,  and  others  are  gradually 
working  toward  a  better  system.  Several  states  now  make  use  of  assessment 
maps  in  the  valuation  of  rural  real  estate.  The  board  of  county  commissioners 
may  require  the  use  of  these  maps  in  Nevada  and  Ohio,  but  in  Alabama, 
California,  Iowa,  and  Oregon  their  use  is  compulsory.  In  New  Jersey  maps 
are  required  for  townships  having  a  population  in  excess  of  2,500.  The  law  of 
Missouri  requires  the  county  boards  to  get  plats  of  all  townships  in  their 
respective  counties  from  the  registrar  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and 
to  prepare  maps  for  assessors  and  boards  of  equalization.18 

Oregon:  Section  4270  of  the  laws  relating  to  taxation  and  assessment  in 
Oregon  states:  "The  assessor  of  each  county  shall  make  a  plat  of  the 
government  surveys,  .  .  .  and  shall  note  therein,  or  in  a  present  ownership 
book  or  list,  the  owner  of  each  tract  of  land,  .  .  .  which  said  plats  shall  be 
public  records  and  subject  to  general  inspection."19 

New  Jersey:  Article  IV,  Section  401,  12c,  3,  of  the  New  Jersey  Tax  Laws 
states:  "The  Board  of  Equalization  of  Taxes  may  direct  the  preparation  of  a 
tax  map,  .  .  .  for  any  township  not  having  a  surveyed  tax  map."  Article  IV, 
Section  401,  12J,  1,  states:  "Hereafter  it  shall  be  unnecessary  to  provide  for 
the  preparation  of  and  use  of  maps  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  townships 
having  a  population  of  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants."  The  maps 
are  made  from  maps  of  the  state  geological  survey  and  show  highways  and 
streams.  The  maps  are  transmitted  to  the  assessors,  who  indicate  on  the  map 
the  boundaries  and  area  of  each  parcel  of  land  and  designate  each  parcel  by 
a  number  or  some  other  mark.  The  maps  are  then  opened  to  the  criticism  of 
the  taxpayers  and  any  necessary  corrections  are  made. 

Iowa:  Section  7120  of  the  Revenue  Laws  of  Iowa  states:  "The  County 
Auditor  shall  furnish  to  each  assessor  a  plat  book  on  which  shall  be  platted 
the  lands  and  lots  in  his  assessment  district,  showing  on  each  subdivision  or 
part  thereof,  written  in  ink  or  pencil,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  number  of 
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acres,  or  the  boundary  lines  and  distance  in  each,  and  showing  as  to  each 
tract  the  number  of  acres  to  be  deducted  for  railway  right  of  way  and  for 
roads." 

Oregon:  The  State  of  Oregon  is  somewhat  ahead  of  others  in  that  it  makes 
it  a  requirement  that  assessors  use  sales   records   in  making  their  valuations. 

Classification  of  Land 

The  classification  of  land  is  quite  common  in  the  United  States,  three-fifths 
of  the  states  having  adopted  the  classification  of  land  to  some  degree.20 

Louisiana:  In  Louisiana  property  is  divided  into  several  classes.  For 
example,  agricultural  lands  alone  are  divided  into  Classes  A,  B,  and  C,  the 
better  grade  of  land  being  Class  A,  and  so  on  down.  The  land  is  then  valued 
according  to  the  class  in  which  it  falls.  There  is  no  definite  value  which  must 
be  attached  to  each  acre  in  each  class,  but  some  idea  of  the  value  of  land  in 
that  class  is  given,  and  all  land  is  taxed  with  this  value  as  a  base  from  which 
to  figure.  There  are  also  several  other  classes  than  agricultural,  such  as 
pasture  lands  and  woodlands. 

Nevada:  Probably  the  best  example  of  classification  is  seen  in  the  Nevada 
system.  Land  is  classified  as  special,  cultivated,  wild  hay  or  meadow,  pasture, 
grazing,  and  mountain  or  barren.  These  classes  are  further  subdivided  into 
two  to  three  classes.  Each  class  is  definitely  described  and  a  certain  value  is 
placed  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  each.  The  assessor  can  not  value  land  in  any 
particular  class  below  the  amount  specified  as  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
that  class.  However,  the  assessor  may  use  his  judgment  as  to  how  high  above 
the  amount  the  land  should  be  valued.21  This  system  of  classification  has  a 
great  advantage  in  that  it  gives  the  assessor  some  base  from  which  to  figure 
values.  The  objection  is  that  the  assessor  still  has  to  allocate  the  land  to  the 
various  classes,  and  here  he  can  create  inequalities  and  show  favoritism. 

Suggested  Reforms  in  Other  States 

Several  other  reforms  have  been  suggested  in  various  states  by  tax 
commissions  or  special  committees  on  taxation.  These  suggestions  have  not 
all  been  enacted  as  laws,  but  they  show  that  there  is  a  movement  toward 
reform,  and,  after  all,  the  agitation  of  public  opinion  is  the  one  thing  needed 
to  put  a  measure  across.  The  Efficiency  Commission  of  Kentucky  recommended 
that  Kentucky  employ  farm  maps  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate.22  The 
Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  would  do  away  with  the  practice 
of  assessing  a  different  number  of  acres  each  year,  would  create  uniformity 
in  assessments,  would  prevent  land  from  escaping  taxation,  and  would  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  returning  land  at  half  value  and  at  less  than  the  real 
area.23 

A  special  tax  investigating  committee  in  Oregon  in  1925  recommended  that 
there  be  a  revision  in  the  salary  of  assessors  commensurate  with  the  work  and 


-"Report  of  the  Went  Virginia  State  Tax  Commission,  1927,  p.  181. 
^Report  of  the  Nevada  Tax  Commission,   1925-1926,  p.  19. 
—Report  of  the  Efficiency  Commission  of  Kentucky,  1924,  p.  316. 
2Hbid.,  1924,  p.  265. 
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responsibilities  involved.24  This  is  a  worth-while  idea  and  should  be  given  more 
consideration  in  other  states.  Many  faults  of  the  present  system  of  assessment 
in  several  states  can  be  attributed  to  incapable  assessors,  and  until  more  is 
paid  assessors  capable  men  can  not  be  employed. 

Suggested  Reforms  for  the  System  ix  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  has  not  kept  pace  with  some  of  these  states  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  other  states  that  are  behind 
North  Carolina.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  system  in  this  state,  and  that  these  improvements  should  be  made. 
A  brief  discussion  will  now  be  made  of  proposed  reforms  for  North  Carolina. 

Sources  for  Determining  Values 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary, 
guess-work  method  of  establishing  values.  There  are  several  sources  that  the 
assessor  could  use  in  determining  the  value  of  the  land  he  is  assessing.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  record  made  in  the  register  of  deed's  office 
of  sales  and  transfers  of  property.  This  source  is  extremely  valuable  and 
should  be  much  used  by  the  assessor.  Here  he  is  able  to  find  at  exactly  what 
price  land  is  being  sold,  and  by  reasoning  and  interpolation  he  is  able  to 
determine  the  value  of  property  that  has  not  been  transferred  by  using  the 
figures  found  in  the  case  of  transferred  lands.  There  are  two  things  involved 
here.  The  assessor  must  discard  figures  of  unusual  or  forced  sales.  They  are 
not  representative  of  actual  value  and  consequently  could  not  be  used. 
Furthermore,  deeds,  records  of  sales,  etc.,  should  and  must  contain  the  actual 
considerations  of  the  sale.  The  full  amount  paid  for  the  property  should  be 
shown  on  record.  In  order  to  provide  for  this  as  an  assistance  to  assessors, 
there  should  be  a  law  passed  to  require  the  recording  of  the  true  consideration 
for  which  property  is  sold.  There  is  no  worthy  reason  why  the  true  considera- 
tion should  be  withheld,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  to  assess  property  at  its 
"true  value  in  money,"  the  term  being  construed  to  mean  the  value  of  property 
when  sold  as  property  is  usually  sold,  the  actual  amounts  transferred  should 
appear  in  the  record  of  the  transfer. 

A  second  reform  which  should  take  place  is  concerned  with  the  assessor. 
Most  states  now  agree  that  his  territory  should  be  the  county.  Township 
assessors  have  a  tendency  to  create  greater  inequalities.  Then,  too,  the  counties 
are  the  fundamental  units  into  which  the  state  is  divided  and  it  is  therefore 
best  to  have  them  as  the  assessment  districts.  The  assessor  should  be  paid  a 
higher  salary.  This  would  cause  more  capable  men  to  become  interested  in  the 
work.  One  requirement  of  any  man  desiring  to  become  an  assessor  should  be 
that  he  pass  a  civil  service  examination.  This  examination  is  given  applicants 
for  such  positions  as  mail  carriers  and  various  governmental  positions,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  assessors  should  not  meet  the  same  requirement.  It 
would  eliminate  most  of  the  incapable  and  inefficient  applicants.  Some  central 
authority,   perhaps   the  board   of  commissioners,  should  appoint   the  assessors 


'^Special  Tax  Investigating  Committee  of  Oregon,  1925,  p.  21. 
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from  those  who  pass  the  examination.  They  should  be  appointed  by  a  central 
authority  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Assessing  is  essentially  technical  work  and  the  populace  as  a 
whole  is  incapable  of  electing  an  assessor.  The  public  in 
general  does  not  understand  the  work. 

(2)  An  assessor  who  is  thus  appointed  would  not  be  responsible 
to  the  voters  for  his  office,  and  consequently  would  not  be  as 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  political  and  external  forces. 

As  a  final  recommendation  as  to  the  assessor,  I  would  suggest  that  he  be 
subject  to  recall  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  voters.  This  may  seem  contra- 
dictory in  that  I  have  said  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  electing  him.  The 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  assessor  is  an  agent  of  the  public,  working 
for  the  public,  and  paid  by  the  public,  and  as  such  should  satisfy  the  majority 
of  the  members  who  make  up  the  public.  Although  the  people  are  incapable 
of  electing  him,  they  nevertheless  know  when  they  are  pleased,  and  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  they  would  want  to  use  the  power  of  recall  I  think  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Then,  too,  as  a  further  argument,  the  power  of 
recall  would  serve  as  a  partial  check  upon  any  negligence  upon  the  part  of 
the    board    of    commissioners. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  could  be  taken  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  assessment  in  North  Carolina  would  be  to  prepare  assessment  maps. 
These  maps  are  now  used  in  a  number  of  states  and  have  proven  a  great  aid 
in  land  valuation.  In  Nevada  and  Ohio  the  use  of  such  maps  is  optional,  but 
in  Alabama,  California,  Iowa,  and  Oregon  the  use  of  assessment  maps  is 
compulsory.  Such  maps  when  prepared  should  show  the  boundaries  of  each 
farm  and  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm.  The  land  should  be  classified  and 
the  map  should  show  the  number  of  acres  in  each  class.  The  matter  of  deter- 
mining the  classes  of  land  is  a  more  or  less  optional  one.  Some  states  use  only 
four  or  five  classes,  such  as  tillable,  swamp,  timber,  stony,  waste,  etc.  Other 
states  go  further  and  subdivide  these  classes  into  Class  A,  tillable;  Class  B, 
tillable;  and  so  on.  The  numbers  and  names  of  the  classes  are  more  or  less 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  land  in  a  particular  state.  When  the  boun- 
daries of  the  farm,  the  classes  of  land,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  each  class 
are  shown  it  now  remains  to  draw  in  highways,  railways,  bodies  of  water, 
and  any  other  factors  that  would  influence  the  value  of  the  land.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  nearness  to  a  highway,  market,  or  railroad  would  affect  the  value 
of  the  property  and  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  assessing  it.  When 
all  of  these  things  are  shown  on  the  map  it  is  practically  complete  as  far 
as  assessment  purposes  are  concerned.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done 
is  to  designate  each  farm  by  a  particular  number.  This  number  is  identical 
with  one  carried  on  a  card  index,  the  use  and  preparation  of  which  will  be 
discussed  later. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  these  assessment  maps  may  be  prepared. 
One  is  by  the  ordinary  method  of  survey  used  in  the  preparation  of  blue 
prints,  determining  farm  boundaries,  and  the  preparation  of  maps.  The  second 
method    of    making    tax    maps    is    aerial    photography.    The    first    method    is 
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generally  understood,  but  the  second  has  come  into  prominence  recently  and 
has  not  been  generally  used.  As  the  name  implies,  an  aerial  photograph  is  a 
picture  of  the  property  taken  from  the  air.  These  pictures  are  taken  in  such 
a  way  and  at  such  a  height  that  the  contract  prints  from  the  negative  show 
a  definite  scale.  The  size  of  the  picture  and  the  scale  can  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  use  made  of  the  maps.  After  the  photographs  have  been  made,  property 
lines  and  the  like  can  be  drawn  in  to  complete  the  assessment  maps.  There 
are  several  advantages  that  the  aerial  photography  method  has  over  the  old 
practice  of  land  surveying.  The  new  method  is  less  expensive,  quicker,  and 
shows  with  absolute  fidelity  the  facts  concerning  the  property.  The  nature  of 
every  strip  of  land  and  the  surrounding  highways,  bodies  of  water,  etc., 
are  shown.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  omit  any  land.  Aerial  photography 
has  been  rarely  used  in  rural  areas,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  draw 
illustrations  from  urban  uses.  The  following  results  were  found  from  the  use 
of  this  method  in  Middletown,  Connecticut:  1,896  pieces  of  property  had  been 
omitted  from  previous  assessments;  223  dwellings  were  found  which  had 
been  escaping  taxation;  1,351  barns,  sheds,  and  private  garages  were  discov- 
ered; and  111  stores,  shops,  and  public  garages  were  found.  As  a  result  of 
these  findings,  the  grand  list  in  Middletown  was  raised  from  $20,500,000  to 
.$31,500,000,  and  the  tax  rate  was  lowered  from  $30  to  $24  per  thousand.  In 
East  Haven,  Connecticut,  similar  findings  lowered  the  rate  from  $28.80  to  $15 
per  thousand.  In  Manchester  the  rate  was  lowered  from  $18  to  $12.  It  was  also 
found  by  a  study  in  this  same  state  that  it  took  four  years  to  make  a  map  of 
New  Britain  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  by  the  old  survey  method;  and  it  took  only 
60  days  at  a  cost  of  $7,000  to  make  a  map  of  Middletown  by  means  of  aerial 
photographs.  New  Britain  has  an  area  of  13  square  miles,  while  the  area  of 
Middletown  is  43  square  miles.-5  In  an  article  in  the  National  Municipal 
Review,  S.  M.  Fairchild  says,  "There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the 
recordation  of  ground  detail  by  means  of  aerial  photographs  markedly  sur- 
passes the  older  method  in  accuracy,  speed,  and  cost.''20  As  a  further  reform, 
I  would  suggest  that  these  maps,  when  completed,  be  posted  in  a  public  place 
for  criticism  by  the  taxpayers. 

When  the  completion  of  the  maps  has  taken  place,  index  cards  should  be 
prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  the  assessment  maps.  This  is  known  as 
the  card  index  system,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
One  card  is  made  for  each  farm  and  bears  a  number  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  farm  upon  the  map.  The  name  of  the  farm  owner  is  written 
upon  the  card  along  with  a  description  of  the  location  of  the  property.  Follow- 
ing this  are  listed  the  number  of  acres  in  each  class  of  land  and  the  value  per 
acre.  These  figures  are  then  multiplied,  added,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
property  shown.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  is  left  a  space  in  which  the  assessor 
can  write  any  remarks  he  cares  to  make.  The  method  of  determining  the  value 
per  acre  varies  in  different  states.  Some  leave  the  valuation  entirely  in  the 
hands   of   the    assessor.     Others    place   limits    within    which   the    assessor    is    to 


^Minnesota  Tax  Commission  Report,  1926,  p.   112. 

^Fairchild,    "Aerial    Photographs    Aid   Tax    Assessors,"    National   Municipal    Review 
July,    1926. 
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decide.  I  think  that  the  best  plan  is  to  have  the  person  hired  as  a  full-time 
supervisor  for  the  county  determine  the  value  of  land  per  acre  by  the  use  of 
sales  records  and  other  sources  that  may  be  available.  Then  let  him  submit  to 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  state  board  of  equalization  an 
upper  and  lower  limit  within  which  he  thinks  the  various  classes  should  be 
valued.  If  the  limits  are  approved  by  the  two  boards,  they  could  then  be 
turned  over  to  the  assessors  for  their  use.  If,  because  of  unusual  conditions, 
the  assessor  finds  it  necessary  to  use  the  lower  limit  or  the  upper  limit  or 
even  to  go  outside  of  the  limits,  he  could  state  his  reasons  in  the  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  index  card. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  exact  equality  as  between  taxpayers  will  result  from 
the  use  of  maps  and  cards,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  several 
advantages  to  be  had  from  it.  These  tools  will  afford  the  assessor  a  convenient 
method  of  comparing  values.  He  has  a  standard  to  guide  him  in  valuing  two 
pieces  of  property  in  different  sections  of  the  township.  By  the  use  of  maps 
he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  degree  of  discrimination  to  a  great  extent. 
Greater  relative  equality  is  obtained  between  property  owners  because  of  the 
easy  manner  in  which  inequalities  are  discerned.  Aside  from  the  assessor, 
the  taxpayer  is  also  benefited,  because  he  is  better  able  to  compare  the 
assessed  value  of  other  property  in  his  locality. 

Summary 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  importance  of  rural 
real  estate  in  our  taxation  system,  the  need  for  accuracy  in  assessments,  and 
the  weaknesses  that  exist  in  the  taxation  system  of  North  Carolina.  In  view 
of  these  weaknesses,  several  reforms  have  been  suggested.  It  is  regrettable 
that  so  many  illustrations  and  figures  had  to  be  taken  from  other  states,  but 
the  lack  of  study  of  taxation  in  North  Carolina  and  the  lack  of  compiled 
facts  and  figures  dealing  with  the  taxation  question  have  made  this  necessary. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  interest  in  taxation  in  this  state  will  be  stimulated, 
and  that  in  the  near  future  rapid  strides  may  be  made  in  the  improvement 
of  our  system. 


THE  TAXING  OF  INTANGIBLE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

A.  S.  Keister,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

(Report   made   to    State   Tax    Commission    and    reprinted   with   the    permission    of   Dr. 
Keister  and  the  Commission) 

Intangible  personal  property  is  commonly  thought  of  as  including  shares 
of  stock,  bonds,  notes  and  accounts  receivable,  mortgages,  and  bank  deposits. 
In  addition  to  these,  business  firms  may  possess  intangible  property  in  the 
form  of  good-will,  trade  marks,  patents,  etc.  This  report  deals  with  intangibles 
of  the  first  group  mentioned,  since  it  is  these  that  present  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  intangible  property  taxation.  Business  intangibles  of  the  second 
type,  good-will  and  the  like,  when  owned  by  corporations,  are  assessed  in  this 
state  by  entirely  different  methods  from  those  used  with  the  first  type,  i.e., 
by  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  through  the  corporate  excess  tax. 

There  are  three  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  problem  of  the  taxation 
of  intangibles.  They  are: 

I.     What  is  the  present  situation? 
II.     Why  is  the  present  situation  unsatisfactory? 
III.     What  may  be  done? 

These  questions  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  named. 

I.     What  is  the  Present  Situation? 
There   are  five   principal   facts   to  be   known   about  the   present   situation. 
They  are: 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  intangibles  listed   for  taxation  in   the   state? 

2.  What  kind  of  intangibles  are  listed? 

3.  By  whom   are   intangibles   listed? 

4.  What  significant  differences  are  found  among  counties  and  townships? 

5.  How  much  revenue  are  we  getting  from  intangibles  at  present? 

1.  What  is  the  Amount  of  Intangibles  Listed  in  the  State?  The  first 
aspect  of  the  present  situation  to  be  inquired  into  is  the  amount  of  intangible 
property  listed  for  taxation  in  the  state.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  this 
amount  has  been  increasing  or  decreasing  in  recent  years.  The  facts  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  In  taxation  parlance,  intangibles  are  called  solvent  credits  in  this 
state.  We  do  not  require  shares  of  stock  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  be  listed.  Debts  may  be  deducted  from  credits  to  get  net  or  taxable 
solvent  credits. 


TABLE   I.   SOLVENT  CREDITS   LISTED   FOR   TAXATION   IN   THE   STATE.    1921-1927 
(Sources — Annual   Report   of  the   Commissioner  of  Revenue   and    Population   Estimates 


of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

F 

sail   year  ending 

Amount   in   thousands 

Amount  per 

Percentage   of   total 

June    30 

rif   dollars 

Capita 

property    assessed 

1021 

192,829* 

73.77 

7.5 

1922 

185,939* 

70.17 

7.2 

1923 

1(17,010 

62.18 

6.3 

1924 

167.624 

61.56 

6.2 

1925 

102.405 

57.75 

5.9 

1926 

11)4,020 

57.38 

5.8 

1927 

1  50, 469 

51.94 

'Excluding  stock   in    foreign   corporations   which   was   subject   to  taxation    until    1923. 
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During  the  seven  years  intangibles  on  the  tax  books  have  declined  both  in 
absolute  amount  and  in  relation  to  other  property.  In  absolute  amount  listed 
intangibles  declined  22  per  cent  in  this  period,  while  their  ratio  to  total 
property  in  the  state  declined  from  7.5  per  cent  to  5.2  per  cent.  The  per 
capita  amount  declined  from  $73.77  to  $51.94.  This  looks  suspicious.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  actual  amount  of  taxable  intangibles  in  the  state 
declined  at  all  during  these  seven  years.  On  the  contrary,  in  view  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  of  the  state,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  it  increased.  We  have  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  growth  of  wealth  or  of 
income  in  the  state  for  these  years.  However,  we  may  compare  our  listed 
intangibles  with  the  growth  of  our  bank  deposits,  since  bank  deposits  are 
considered  a  good  index  of  the  financial  growth  of  a  state.  The  following  table 
shows  the  contrast  between  these  two  items: 


TABLE  2.  LISTED  INTANGIBLES   COMPARED  WITH   BANK   DEPOSITS   IN   NORTH 

CAROLINA,   1921-1927 

(Sources — Annual    Reports   of    Commissioner    of    Revenue    and    of    the    Comptroller   of 

the  Currency) 


Amount  of  listed 

Percentage  of 

Amount  of  bank 

Percentage  of 

Fiscal    year 

solvent    credits. 

Decrease — 

deposits  in 

increase+ 

in  thousands  of 

Based  on  1921 

thousands    of 

Based  on   1921 

dollars 

dollars 

1921 

192,829 

252,139 

+ 

1922 

185,939 

—  3.57 

275,631 

+   9.32 

1923 

167,010 

—13.39 

299,623 

+  18.83 

1924 

167,624 

—13.07 

313,100 

+  24.18 

1925 

162,405 

—15.78 

318,353 

+  26.26 

1926 

164,006 

—14.95 

352,767 

+  39.91 

1927 

150,469 

—21.97 

356,767 

+  41.50 

Bank  deposits — which,  by  the  way,  are  supposed  to  be  listed  for  taxation 
by  the  depositor  in  his  solvent  credits- — started  out  by  exceeding  the  solvent 
credits  by  31  per  cent  and  ended  up  by  exceeding  them  137  per  cent. 

While  bank  deposits  were  increasing  41  per  cent,  intangibles  listed  were 
decreasing  22  per  cent.  Apparently  the  better  off  we  become  the  less  likely 
we  are  to  admit  it. 

An  even  better  index  of  the  probable  growth  of  wealth  and  income  in  the 
state  may  be  constructed  by  averaging  the  growth  of  state  income  taxes  paid, 
automobile  licenses,  gasoline  taxes,  and  bank  deposits.  Taking  1922  figures  as 
a  base,  the  amount  in  subsequent  years  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
1922  amount,  after  adjusting  the  figure  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  an  increase 
in  tax  rates.1 


1In  1925  the  income  tax  rates  were  raised  approximately  40  per  cent;  in  March, 
1923,  the  gasoline  tax  was  increased  from  1  cent  to  3  cents  and  in  May,  1925,  was 
made  4  cents.  No  significant  change  has  been  made  in  the  automobile  license  rates 
since    1921. 
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T\BLE  3.  GROWTH  OF  WEALTH  AND  IXCOME,  MEASURED  BY  CERTAIN  TAXES 
PAID    AND   BANK    DEPOSITS,    COMPARED    WITH    ASSESSED    SOLVENT    CREDITS. 


State 

State 

State 

Bank 

income 

automobile 

gasoline 

deposits 

solvent 

taxes 

licenses 

taxes 

m 

preceding 
indices 

paid 

paid 

paid 

state 

1922  index 

IffO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1923  index,  after  adjust- 

ment eliminating  effect 

of  increased  rates 

135 

122 

102 

109 

117 

90 

1924  index  adjusted 

169 

164 

158 

114 

151 

90 

1925  index  adjusted 

142 

195 

199 

116 

163 

87 

1926  index  adjusted  

164 

219 

206 

128 

179 

88 

171 

243 

242 

129 

196 

81 

According  to  this  index,  admittedly  a  rough  approximation  which  probably 
overstates  the  growth  of  the  state,  our  economic  ability  increased  96  per  cent 
while  our  assessed  intangibles  fell  off  19  per  cent.  All  of  the  indices  of  ability 
showed   increases,   whereas   intangibles    decreased. 

Another  way  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  are  listing  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  all  solvent  credits  in  the  state  is  to  compare  our  total  with  that  listed  in 
neighboring  states.  Most  of  our  neighboring  states  do  not  publish  figures  that 
may  be  compared  with  ours.  However,  from  the  reports  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  some  comparable  figures  may  be  obtained.  The  facts  are  shown  in 
Table  4  (estimates  of  wealth  and  population  taken  from  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  assessed  intangibles  from  state  reports). 

TABLE  4.  WEALTH  AND  ASSESSED  INTANGIBLES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
VIRGINIA,  AND  KENTUCKY 


North    Carolina 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Total    wealth,    1922 

?4,543,110,000 

-54,891,570,000 

§3,582,391,000 

1,703 

2,050 

1,459 

164,006,000* 

368,654,000** 

792,771,000*** 

Per  capita  assessed 

57.38 

159.64 

353.48**** 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  whereas  we  have  somewhat  more 
wealth  than  Kentucky,  and  less  than  Virginia,  we  fall  considerably  below 
Virginia  and  far  below  Kentucky  in  the  amount  of  intangibles  on  our  tax 
books.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  both  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  classify  intangibles  and  apply  a  low  rate  to  them.  Naturally  this 
encourages  listing.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Kentucky  taxes  bank  deposits 
at    the    source — that    is,    against    the    bank — thereby    getting    practically    all 


*Law  permits   deduction   of   debts   from   gross  solvent  credits  listed. 
**In  order  to  make  a  comparison,  this  figure  includes,  as  nearly  as  may  be  computed, 
only    the   items   which   are   taxable    under    North    Carolina   laws.    Debts    not    deductible 
under    Virginia    laws. 
***Includes,  in  addition  to  items  taxed  in  North  Carolina,  stock  in  foreign  corporations. 
Reports   do   not   permit   separation    of   this    item. 

****Tf   bank    deposits,    taxed   against    the    bank,    were    omitted,    the    amount    would    be 
$189.44  per  capita. 
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deposits  on  the  tax  books.  Of  the  793  millions  of  intangibles  assessed  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1926,  335  millions  were  bank  deposits.  Whether  the  causes  for  the 
above  showing  lie  in  low  rates  of  taxation  on  this  class  of  property,  or  in 
taxing  certain  intangibles  at  the  source,  or  in  something  else,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  considerably  behind  these  other  states  in  placing  intangible 
property  on  the  tax  books. 

2.  What  Kinds  of  Intangibles  Are  Listed?  After  discovering  how  much 
intangible  property  is  listed  for  taxation,  our  next  inquiry  is:  what  kind  of 
intangible  property  is  listed?  Are  our  taxpayers  listing  chiefly  bonds  or  bank 
deposits?  What  proportion  of  the  total  consists  of  notes  and  mortgages? 

The  annual  reports  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Revenue  do  not  answer 
these  questions  because  the  reports  of  county  auditors  to  the  State  Department 
of  Revenue  do  not  itemize  solvent  credits.  To  answer  these  questions  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  county  records  in  representative  counties 
and  get  the  facts  from  the  abstracts  filed  by  the  taxpayers  themselves.  Twenty 
counties  were  selected  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  in  these  counties 
every  twenty-fifth  abstract  was  copied.2  This  gave  a  small  but  possibly  a  fair 
sample  of  the  county.  From  this  sample  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  the 
different  kinds  of  intangibles  is  as  follows: 

TABLE   5.   KINDS   OF   INTANGIBLES   LISTED    IN    DIFFERENT   REGIONS    OF    THE 
STATE,  EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL 


Tidewater 

Coastal 
Plain 

Piedmont 

Mountain 

For  the 
state  as 
a  whole 

0.2 

25.3 

39.9 

34.6 

100.0 

0.6 

20.9 

56.0 

22.5 

100.0 

2.3 

17.6 

52.0 

28.1 

100.0 

5.0 

18.0 

56.7 

20.3 

100.0 

2.3 

Bank    deposits..- 

Notes  and  mortgages.... 
Accounts  receivable 
Total  

18.7 
53.6 
25.4 

100.0 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  our  taxpayers  list  practically  no  bonds 
anywhere  in  the  state.  Bank  deposits  account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  intangibles  in  the  Tidewater  region,  one-fifth  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  one- 
sixth  in  the  Piedmont,  and  almost  one-fifth  in  the  Mountain  region.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  if  18.7  per  cent  of  the  intangibles  are  bank  deposits,  it 
means  that  $28,138,000  of  bank  deposits  are  listed  throughout  the  state.  This 
is  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  bank  deposits  in  the  state.  Notes  and  mortgages 
account  for  the  largest  share  of  intangibles  in  all  regions,  representing  about 
two-fifths  of  the  total  in  the  Tidewater,  and  over  half  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
Piedmont,  and  Mountain  regions.  Book  accounts  and  claims  are  of  considerable 
importance,  varying  from  one-fifth  of  the  total  in  the  Mountain  to  one-third  of 


2The  twenty 

counties  were, 

by 

regions: 

Tidewater 

Coastal  Plain 

Piedmont 

Mountain 

Pasquotank 

Craven 

New  Hanover 

Pender 

Wake 

Johnston 

Pitt 

Wilson 

Scotland 

Richmond 

Vance 

Guilford 

Person 

Yadkin 

Cleveland 

Mecklenburg 

Wilkes 
Burke 
McDowell 
Buncombe 
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the  total  in  the  Tidewater  region.  Doubtless  the  chief  reasons  why  notes  and 
mortgages  predominate  so  strongly  are  these:  first,  notes  are  not  collecti- 
ble at  law  unless  listed  for  taxation;  second,  mortgages  listed  for  taxes  may 
be  checked  against  those  recorded  in  the  county.  Some  counties  do  so  and 
thereby  add  appreciable  amounts  of  solvent  credits  to  the  roll.  All  of  wiiich 
suggests  that  unless  there  is  a  direct  incentive  to  list  intangibles,  relatively 
few  of  them  will  be  listed. 

3.  By  Whom  Are  Intangibles  Listed?  Another  set  of  queries  relates  to 
the  persons  listing  intangibles.  How  many  persons  list  such  property?  Do  as 
many  country  people  list  intangibles  as  town  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers?  To  what  extent  do  corporations  account  for  our  solvent  credits? 
Here  again  for  an  answer  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  county  records. 
In  sixteen  counties  the  total  number  of  persons  listing  intangibles  was  counted; 
the  total  number  of  persons  listing  any  kind  of  property  was  also  counted. 
This  was  approximately  the  total  number  of  taxpayers  in  the  county,  and  the 
amount  of  solvent  credits  listed  was  recorded.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  6. 

TABLE   6.  NUMBER  LISTING   INTANGIBLES  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNTIES  OF 

THE  STATE  IN   1927 


County 

Number 

listing 

net  solvent 

credits 

Amount  net 
solvent 
credits 
listed 

Average 

amount 

per   person 

listing 

Total 

number 

listing 

property    of 

any   kind 

Percentage 
listing 
solvent 

credits  of 

total 

number 

Craven  

309 

292 

495 

213 

316 

1,273 

2,154 

541 

1.649 

3.225 

1,751 

3.391 

483 

1,168 

418 

3.049 

796,072 

168,001 
1,040,356 
1,663,306 
1,021,256 
2,400,350 
2.601,624 
1,636,370 
3,128,006 
9,648,041 
2,474,631 
7,708,143 

638.439 
1,025,187 

653,352 
8,626,933 

2,576 
575 
2,102 
7,808 
3.232 
1,886 
1.208 
3,025 
1,897 
2.992 
1,413 
2.273 
1.322 
878 
1.563 
2,829 

12,615 

6,125 

6.473 

5,777 

10,405 

16,233 

18,627 

7.141 

33,489 

26,202 

15.689 

42.201 

4,996 

5.167 

6,311 

29.142 

2.4 

4  8 

Pasquotank  

Scotland 

Richmond 

Pitt  

7.6 
3.7 
3.0 

7  8 

lohnston 

Vance 

Wake 

11.6 

7.6 

Mecklenburg 

Rowan 

Guilford 

Person 

12.3 
11.2 

8.0 
9.7 

McDowell 

6.6 

20,727 

45.229,967 

2,182 

246,593 

8.4 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  these  sixteen  typical  counties,  containing 
over  240,000  taxpayers,  only  20,727  persons,  including  corporations,  admit  they 
owrn  net  solvent  credits.  One  out  of  every  12  taxpayers  in  these  counties  so 
lists.  Taking  the  average  amount  listed  per  person  in  these  counties,  $2,182, 
and  dividing  it  into  the  total  amount  listed  in  the  state,  $150,469,000,  it  would 
appear  that  only  69,150  citizens,  including  corporations,  listed  taxable  intangi- 
bles in  North  Carolina. 

To  what  extent  are  country  folk  represented  among  those  listing  intangibles? 
One  might  suppose  that  few  farmers  own  intangibles,  since  their  capital  is,  in 
many  cases,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  farm.  Towns  and  cities  are  usually 
thought  of  as  the  home  of  intangibles.  In  the  towns  are  found  the  business 
firms,  many  of  which  possess  intangibles.  The  towns  also  claim  many  persons 
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who  are  saving  money  but  do  not  have  any  business  of  their  own  in  which  to 
invest.  To  discover  to  what  extent  country  and  town  people  were  listing 
intangibles,  the  condition  of  the  county  records  made  necessary  certain 
assumptions.  We  had  to  assume  that  all  the  people  living  in  a  township  in 
in  which  a  city  lay  were  town  people  and  that  all  the  people  living  in  townships 
outside  large  towns  were  country  people.  For  example,  it  was  assumed  that 
all  the  people  living  in  Greenville  township  were  city  people  and  that  all 
people  in  Pitt  County  outside  of  Greenville  township  were  country  people. 
The  errors  in  these  two  assumptions  may  offset  each  other.  Some  Greenville 
township  residents  do  not  live  in  the  city  of  Greenville,  but  their  number  may 
well  be  offset  by  those  in  country  townships  who  live  in  small  towns,  such 
as  Ayden.  If  these  errors  do  not  offset  each  other,  the  results  are  inaccurate 
to  that  extent.  The  figures  for  ten  counties  are  shown  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7.  LISTING  OF  INTANGIBLES  BY  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
TIVELY    IN    TEN    REPRESENTATIVE    COUNTIES    FOR 

PEOPLE 

1927 

RESPEC- 

Territory 

•—  0.|_> 

'"a  3 

•-  p 
III 

'O  u 

£>  a 
•c  0 

•Sft-a 
a 

o  *  a 

Percentage    listing 
solvent   credits   of 
those  listing  property 
of  any  kind 

Amount   of  solvent 
credits  listed 

"3 

c  *** 

a 
g  0 

Z  £ 
0-  ca 

Average   amount   per 
person  listing  solvent 
credits 

1.  Charlotte     Township 

Mecklenburg   County   out- 
side Charlotte  Township 

1,785 
1,183 

16,897 
9,305 

10.6 
12.7 

3,277,725 
1,234,255 

72.6 

27.4 

1,836.26 
1,043.33 

2.  Marion   and    Old    Fort 
McDowell   County  outside 
Marion    and    Old    Fort 
townships    

284 
134 

4,354 
1,957 

6.5 
6.8 

540,423 
112,929 

82.7 
17.3 

1,902.90 

8  12.75 

3.  Rockingham   Township 
Richmond  County  outside 
Rockingham   Township.... 

81 
206 

2,749 
7,494 

2.9 

2.7 

117,608 
237,300 

33.1 

66.9 

1,451.95 
1,151.94 

4.  Elizabeth  City  Township.... 
Pasquotank    County    out- 
side of  Elizabeth  City.... 

246 
238 

3,461 
2,972 

7.1 
8.0 

507,168 
404,295 

55.6 
44.4 

2,061.66 
1,698.72 

214 
95 

5,745 

6,870 

3.7 
1.4 

701,375 
94,697 

88.1 
11.9 

3,277.45 

Craven  County  outside  of 
New  Bern  Township 

996.81 

6.  Greenville  Township 

205 
1,068 

3,895 
12,408 

5.3 

8.6 

537,315 
1,863,035 

22.4 

77.6 

2,621.05 

Pitt   County   outside  of 
Greenville  Township 

1,744.41 

7.  Greensboro  and  High 

2,096 
1,295 

32,122 
10,079 

6.5 
12.8 

3.657,462 
1,664,829 

68.7 
31.3 

1,744.97 

Guilford    County    outside 
of  Greensboro  and  High 

1,285.58 

8.  Asheville   Township 

1,581 
1,468 

16,876 
12,266 

9.4 

12.0 

6,151,510 
2,475.423 

71.3 

28.7 

3,890.90 

Buncombe  County  outside 
of  Asheville  Township.... 

1,686.26 

340 
1,234 

14,263 
18,276 

2.4 
6.8 

674,502 
1,395,775 

32.6 
67.4 

1,983.83 

Wake   County   outside   of 
Raleigh 

1,131.10 

606 
1,145 

6.068 
9,621 

10.0 
11.9 

1,013,984 
1,460,647 

41.0 
59.0 

1,673.24 

Rowan   County  outside 
Salisbury 

1,275.67 

7,438 

106,430 

7.0 

17,179,072 

61.1 

2,309.64 

Total  county  townships 
outside  of  city  townships.. 

8,066 

91,248 

8.8 

10,943,185 

38.9 

1,356.70 
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Judging  by  the  data  in  Table  7,  country  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  list  intangibles  more  faithfully  than  city  people,  although  the  average 
amount  declared  by  city  people  is  larger.  In  the  rural  townships  of  these  10 
counties,  8.8  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  list  solvent  credits,  whereas  in  the  city 
townships  only  7  per  cent  so  list.  Of  the  total  amount  of  intangibles  listed  by 
individuals  in  these  10  counties,  61  per  cent  was  listed  by  city  people,  39  per 
cent  by  rural  people.  Apparently,  business  firms  domiciled  in  the  cities  helped 
to  raise  the  average  for  the  cities. 

To  what  extent  do  corporations  account  for  our  solvent  credits  listed?  It 
is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  accurately  because  many  of  the  counties 
do  not  keep  their  corporation  tax  listings  separate  from  those  of  individuals. 
A  questionnaire  sent  to  county  auditors  asking  for  the  amount  of  net  solvent 
credits  and  of  real  estate  listed  by  corporations  and  individuals,  respectively, 
brought  returns  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8.  SOLVENT  CREDITS  IN  RELATION   TO  REAL  ESTATE  LISTED  BY  COR- 
PORATIONS   AND   INDIVIDUALS    IN   CERTAIN    COUNTIES,    1927 


V 

tS» 

C0.2.M 

i*5 

3 

£ 

03 

III 

fa    B0 

County 

■3  g 

cj  a. 

si 

"".2 

S« 

crcentagre    cor 
on    solvent    c 
re  of  total  sol 
redits 

°2 

5.5 

o  >> 

u 

h 

*2 
"£  > 

ci"" 
3  >■ 

So 

oo  a 

a>  ~ 

—  V 

re 
*  > 

a  E  ™ 

».2o 

wx> 

c/2  a 

B*E 

05  J3 

—  —  a  w 

a,sS 

Alamance...- 

$    1.452.996 

$       271,772 

$19,243,230 

$  3,412,461 

15.8 

15.1 

Avery 

155,407 

123,087 

3,904,257 

796,663 

44.2 

16.9 

1,681,927 
625.676 

125,958 
153,856 

21,457,263 

17.898,861 

6,251,642 
2,907,296 

7.0 
19.7 

22.6 

Cumberland 

14.0 

Davidson 

1,626,426 

1,023,977 

18,058,397 

6,180,714 

38.6 

25.5 

Granville 

782.760 

117,592 

10,894,935 

1,003,920 

13.1 

8.4 

1,231,724 

115,658 

17,565,365 

7,219,403 

8.6 

29.1 

Iredell _ 

1.617.600 

658,831 

24,459.181 

5,710,384 

28.9 

18.9 

Jackson 

357,579 

891,180 

5,647,557 

94,870 

71.4 

1.7 

Mecklenburg-. 

4.511,990 

5.136.060 

88,003,040 

24,267.796 

53.2 

21.6 

New  Hanover 

1,(176.093 

318,455 

37,316,880 

9,369,395 

22.8 

20.1 

Richmond 

358,198 

666,348 

14,908,462 

9,230,265 

65.0 

38.2 

Rutherford 

1,216,574 

109,656 

15,299,772 

10,073,970 

8.3 

39.7 

Wayne 

1,895,257 

292,827 

32,767,005 

2,207,954 

13.4 

6.3 

Total _ 

$18,590,207 

$10,005,257 

$327,434,205 

$88,726,733 

35.0 

21.3 

*Not  including  railroads  and  other  public  service  corporations  assessed  by  the  State 
Board   of   Assessment. 

Assuming  that  these  counties  are  typical  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  appears 
that  corporations  list  35  per  cent  of  all  solvent  credits  listed  in  the  state, 
whereas  they  own  only  21.3  per  cent  of  all  the  real  estate.  In  two  mountain 
counties,  Avery  and  Jackson,  the  ratio  of  corporate  to  total  solvent  credits 
is  above  average,  as  it  is  in  Mecklenburg,  Richmond,  and  Davidson  counties. 
In  other  words,  both  non-industrial  and  industrial  counties  are  found  among 
those  above  average.  If  this  sample  is  representative  (it  should  be  noted  that 
no  Tidewater  counties  are  included),  it  indicates  that  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  solvent  credits  listed  in  the  state  are  listed  by  corporations. 

It  is  important  also  to  know  what  percentage  of  all  corporations  lists 
intangibles  and   in   what  average  amount.   Among  the  counties   visited   by  the 
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Commission's  investigators,  those  in  the  following  table  segregated  the  corpor- 
ation tax  abstracts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  sampling  possible.  Accordingly, 
every  tenth  corporation  abstract  was  copied  in  these  counties.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  9. 

TABLE    9.    NUMBER    OF    CORPORATION'S    LISTING    INTANGIBLES    AND    AMOUNT 

LISTED,    1927 

(Data  from  sample  records  in  the  counties) 


County 

No.    of   corporation 
lists   copied    (every 
tenth   one    on    tile) 

a 

en 

£•-■5 

B 

3  — 
U 

11 

Amount  of  net  sol- 
vent credits  listed  by 
those  in  preceding 
column 

S3 

4->  — 

c 

11 

o 
a) 

b£-W 

03  C 

0)  > 
<1 

Burke  

Guilford    

10 
58 
33 
26 

5 
10 

8 
46 
12 

1 

30 

26 

6 

4 

3 

17 

8 

1 
10 

11 

1 
3 

9 

4 

20,652 

153,811 

120,553 

690 

300 

1,709 

101,550 
154,034 

20,652 
15,381 

10,959 

345 

300 

570 

Wake   

11,283 

38,509 

Total 

208 

95 

41 

553,299 

13,495 

The  208  corporation  records  on  which  the  table  is  based  may  be  too  small 
a  sample  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  It  suggests  that  almost  half  (46  per 
cent)  of  our  corporations  list  gross  solvent  credits,  that  20  per  cent  of  all 
list  net  solvent  credits,  and  that  the  average  amount  listed  is  $13,495.  These 
figures  may  be  compared  with  corresponding  data  of  all  taxpayers.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  only  1  in  12  of  all  taxpayers,  including  corporations,  listed 
net  solvent  credits  in  the  16  counties  shown  in  Table  6.  This  compares  with 
1  in  5  corporations  in  the  9  counties  of  this  table.  The  average  amount  for  all 
taxpayers,  including  corporations,  in  the  16  counties  (Table  6)  was  $2,182 
compared  to  $13,495  for  corporations  alone  in  the  small  sample  of  Table  9. 
It  is  possible  that  corporation  officials  are  more  honest  in  listing  intangible 
property  than  individuals  are.  It  is  possible  that  corporations  really  own 
6  or  7  times  as  much  intangible  property  per  corporation  as  the  average  for 
individuals  and  corporations  combined.  It  is  also  possible  that  corporations 
list  intangibles  more  faithfully  than  private  indviduals  do,  merely  because 
they  believe  they  wrll  be  taxed  on  their  intangibles  through  the  corporate 
excess  tax  if  they  do  not  list  them  with  the  local  assessors.  Whatever  the 
explanation,  the  figures  in  both  Table  8  and  Table  9  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  corporations  are  responsible  for  placing  large  amounts  of  intangibles  on 
the  tax  books. 

4.  What  Significant  Differences  Are  Found  Among  Counties  and  Townships? 
To  what  extent  does  uniformity  prevail  among  the  counties  and  townships  in 
getting  intangibles  on  the  books?  Are  some  counties  much  more  successful  in 
administering  the  law  than  others?  We  may  expect  to  find  certain  counties 
showing  a  greater   amount  of  intangibles   than  others,  as   some  counties   are 
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much  wealthier  than  others.  The  percentage  of  solvent  credits  to  total  property 
is  a  much  fairer  test  than  the  absolute  amount.  In  the  following  table,  which 
includes  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  the  number  of  counties  listing  the  various 
percentages  of  solvent  credits  to  total  property  is  shown. 

TABLE    in.    NUMBER    OF   COUNTIES    LISTING   VARIOUS   PERCENTAGES   OF   SOL- 
VENT CREDITS  TO  TOTAL  PROPERTY  IN   1927 
(Data  from  reports  filed  with  Commissioner  of  Revenue) 


Percentage  of  solvent  credits  to  total 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  county 
(Average  for  all  counties.  5.7) 


Number  of  counties 


0  to 

.9 

1  to 

1  <J 

2  to 

•>,« 

3  to 

3.9 

4  to 

4,9 

5  to 

5,9 

6  to 

fi.9 

7  to 

7.9 

8  to 

8.9 

9  to 

9.9 

10  to 

10  9 

11   to 

11  9 

12  to 

12.9 

13   to 

13  Q 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  a  few  counties  list  practically  no  solvent 
credits.  The  five  lowest  counties  are  all  Tidewater  counties  (Dare,  Pamlico, 
Brunswick,  Carteret,  and  Washington).  On  the  other  hand,  several  show  a 
gratifying  result — 12  per  cent  or  over  (Stokes,  Forsyth,  and  Scotland).  The 
heavy  bunching  occurs  between  3  and  7  per  cent,  65  of  the  100  counties  lying 
in  these  four  percentage  groups. 

It  is  enlightening  to  compare  one  county  with  another  of  substantially 
similar  economic  standing,  preferably  an  adjoining  county  of  about  the  same 
size  and  amount  of  wealth.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  Table  11.  Pairs  of 
adjoining  counties,  quite  similar  in  economic  conditions,  show  some  marked 
contrasts  in  their  listing  of  intangibles.  Since  the  willingness  of  individuals  to 
list  their  intangibles  is  commonly  supposed  to  vary  inversely  with  the  tax  rate 
(the  higher  the  rate,  the  less  willingness),  the  tax  rates  are  also  given  in  the 
table. 

TABLE    11.    INTANGIBLES    LISTED    IN    ADJOINING    COUNTIES,    1927,    WITH    TAX 

RATES   FOR   1926 
(Data  from  county  abstracts  and  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Revenue) 


County 


Percentage    solvent 

Amount  of  assessed 

credits  are  of  total 

solvent  credits 

real  and  personal 

(in  thousands 

of) 

property  in  countv 

dollars) 

(average    for    state 
=  5.7  per  cent) 

I                2,348 

7.7 

1,084 

3.5 

1,063 

12.0 

874 

2.8 

24,284 

12.7 

7.700 

4.3 

1,091 

9.6 

1.347 

4.0 

1,771 

10.2 

900 

5.9 

965 

10.5 

781 

6.6 

2.661 

8.1 

2,475 

3.9 

2,602 

7.0 

664 

3.0 

1,608 

13.2 

1.810 

4.6 

1.201 
124 

8.9 
1.6 

County  tax 

rate   for 
1926  per  §100 


Nash  

Edgecombe  ... 

Scotland    

Robeson    

Forsyth   

Guilford   

Northampton 

Halifax    

Vance    

Granville    

fadkin  

Davie   

Davidson  

Rowan     

Johnston  

Harnett  

Stokes    

Rockingham  . 

Bertie  

Washington   . 


1.35 
1.08 
1.35 
1.20 
.55 
1.10 
1.10 
1.50 
1.50 
1.58 
1.50 
1.40 
1.25 
1.07 
1.79 
2.00 
1.67 
1.69 
1.70 
1.65 
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The  percentage  of  solvent  credits  to  total  property  in  the  county  (column 
2)  is  more  significant  than  the  actual  amount  listed  (column  1).  These  per- 
centages show  striking  variations  between  neighboring  counties.  Forsyth,  for 
example,  shows  three  times  as  high  a  percentage  as  Guilford,  Scotland  over 
four  times  as  high  a  percentage  as  Robeson,  and  Bertie  five  and  one-half 
times  as  high  as  Washington.  The  tax  rate  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
result  in  these  ten  pairs  of  counties,  since  in  five  of  the  ten  a  higher  percentage 
of  solvent  credits  is  assessed  in  the  county  with  the  higher  rate. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  regarding  the  efficiency  of  different  counties  in 
getting  intangibles  on  the  books  may  be  seen  in  the  number  listing  solvent 
credits  compared  with  the  total  number  listing  property  of  any  kind.3 

TABLE    12.    NUMBER     LISTING    SOLVENT    CREDITS    COMPARED    WITH    TOTAL 
NUMBER  ON  THE  TAX  BOOKS  IN   REPRESENTATIVE  COUNTIES  IN   1927 
(Fractions  expressed  in  nearest  whole  number.  Data  taken  from  county  scrolls) 

Out  of  every  100  persons 
County  listing  property,   the  number 

listing  solvent  credits  is 

Buncombe    10 

Burke    12 

Cleveland  1 5 

Craven  ~ 2 

Guilford    8 

Johnston     _ 12 

Mecklenburg   12 

McDowell    - 7 

Pasquotank    8 

Pender    _ 5 

Person  _  10 

Pitt  _ 8 

Richmond     3 

Rowan  11 

Scotland    4 

Vance    _ 8 

Wake     5 

Wilkes     16 

Yadkin    „ 23 

Average  for  all   19  counties 9 

From  Table  12  it  appears  that  some  counties  are  much  more  successful 
in  getting  taxpayers  to  list  solvent  credits  than  other  counties  are.  One  should 
not  expect  to  find  counties  equal  in  this  respect.  Yet  the  differences  shown 
in  the  table  seem  too  great  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the 
amount  actually  owned.  The  highest  county  shows  ten  times  as  many  listings 
per  100  taxpayers  as  the  lowest  county.  The  three  lowest  show  four  or  fewer 
per  100,  while  the  three  highest  show  15  or  more  per  100.  Strictly  rural 
counties  are  found  among  the  lowest  and  among  the  highest.  The  same  is 
true  of  counties  containing  large  cities. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  certain  counties  are  much  more 
diligent  in  seeking  and   finding  intangibles   than  others. 

Among  townships  within  the  same  counties  even  more  striking  differences 
appear.  The  counties  analyzed  in  Table  13  were  selected,  not  through  any  desire 
to  expose  their  particular  shortcomings,  but  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
typical. 

3This  number  is  almost,  but  not  exactly,  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  taxpayers 
in  the  county.  If  a  man  owns  property  in  two  townships,  his  name  will  appear  twice 
on  the  county  scrolls.  Little  error  is  involved,  however,  in  assuming  that  the  number 
listing  property  of  any  kind  is  the  number  of  taxpayers. 
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TABLE  13.  SOLVENT  CREDITS  BY  TOWNSHIPS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNTIES 

IN    1927 

(Data  from  county  records) 


Township 


Total 
solvent 
credits 


Total 

real 

estate 


Percentag 
solvent 
credits 
are  of 
real 
estate 


Out  of 
every  100 
persons 

listing 

property 

the  number 

listing 

solvent 
credits  is: 


Among 
those 
listing 
solvent 
credits 
the  averag< 
amount 
listed  is: 


McDowell  County 

Marion    

Old  Fort 

Nebo  

Glenwood  

Montford  Cove... 

Higgins  

North   Cove 

Dysartville    

Bracketts   

Crooked  Creek. .. 


446,501 
93,922 
37,687 
21,275 
9.028 
2,585 
21,989 
20.365 


24,6 


5.906 

1,042 

1,442 

196 

218. 

78 

494 

250 

65 

224 


243 
526 
573 
,869 
849 
565 
911 
,108 
549 
,544 


7.6 
9.0 
2.6 
10.8 
4.1 
3.3 
4.4 
8.1 


11.0 


J2.157 

1,219 

1,018 

851 

502 

323 

846 

1,018 


946 


Guilford    County. 

Gilmer  

Morehead  

High  Point  

Bruce  ..._ 

Deep    River 

Friendship  

Greene    _ 

Jamestown    

Oak  Ridge 

Fentress  _.. 

Clay  ..._ 

Monroe  

Rock  Creek 

Sumner    

Washington  

Center   Grove... 
Jefferson  


1.940,263   | 

2.793,120    i 

1,136,065    j 

75,038    ' 

131,520    i 

195,906 

95,214 

329,584 

132,664 

103,276 

154,237 

90,733 

119,888 

83,490 

102.900 

63,780 

160,465 


40,167,959 

50,906,073 

38,340,552 

1,035,241 

1.059,778 

1,776,124 

689,623 

2,698,364 

1,252,698 

1,379.053 

870,615 

1,266,464 

2,450,396 

1,098,245 

682,172 

843,606 

1,076,214 


4.8 

5.5 

3.0 

7.3 

12.4 

11.0 

13.8 

12.2 

10.6 

7.5 

17.7 

7.2 

4.9 

7.6 

15.1 

7.6 

14.9 


2,200 
4,002 
2,202 
1,172 
1,342 
1,531 
1,107 
3.544 
1,525 
1.033 
1,455 
1,019 
1,347 
861 
1,143 
1,063 
1,486 


Johnston  County 

Selma  

Smithfield  

Bentonsville  

Pleasant    Grove 

Meadow    

Ingrahams  

Elevation   

Cleveland  

Pine  Level 

Clayton   ..._ 

Wilders  

Micro  

Oneals  

Wilson's  Mills... 

Beulah    _. 

Boon     Hill 

Banner    


65,881 

2,982.314 

502,268 

4,380,529 

59,544 

756,773 

84,626 

809,064 

94,296 

1,129.567 

160,352 

1,594,051 

158,634 

1,416,532 

89,340 

842,399 

164,608 

843,685 

534,192 

3,275,030 

49,946 

1.781,445 

62,777 

817,040 

103,047 

1.941,073 

71,858 

707,430 

87,395 

1,811.801 

92,361 

1,917,719 

220,499 

2,402,042 

2.2 
11.5 

7.9 

10.5 

8.3 

10.1 

11.2 

10.6 

19.5 

16.3 

2.8 

7.7 

5.3 

10.2 

4.8 

4.8 

9.2 


1,014 

2,025 

805 

694 

742 

663 

1,023 

1,942 

4,703 

3,124 

1,086 

1,902 

1,000 

2,566 

802 

246 

1,267 
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TABLE    13    (Continued). 


SOLVENT   CREDITS  BY  TOAVNSHIPS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE 
COUNTIES  IN   1927 

(Data  from  county  records) 


Township 

Total 
solvent 
credits 

Total 
real 
estate 

Percentage 
solvent 
credits 
are  of 
real 
estate 

Out  of 

every  100 

persons 

listing 

property 

the  number 

listing 

solvent 

credits  is: 

Among 
those 
listing 
solvent 
credits 
the  average 
amount 
listed  is : 

Pender  County 
Hollv  

£23,451 

130 

5,850 

19,841 

26,109 

2,965 

8,370 

6,233 

63,547 

11,505 

S     466,664 
403,674 
607,557 
454,414 
843,428 
173,903 
433,070 
481,175 
1,326,694 
232,148 

5.0 

0.03 

1.0 

4.4 

3.1 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

4.8 

5.0 

4 
0.2 

4 
5 
3 
2 
o 

6 

35.0 

$1,172 

130 

532 

Top  Sail 

863 
580 

297 

Caswell  _ 

930 
445 

Burgaw    _.. 

895 
131 

The  townships  within  the  same  county  show  even  greater  variations  than 
are  found  between  counties.  For  example,  in  different  townships: 

In  McDowell  County,  the  number  listing  varies  from  0  to  11  per  100. 

In  Guilford  County,  the  number  listing  varies  from  4  to  21  per  100. 

In  Johnston  County,  the  number  listing  varies  from  4  to  30  per  100. 

In  Pender  County,  the  number  listing  varies  from  0  to  35  per  100. 
In  average  amount  listed  per  person  listing: 

In  McDowell  County,  the  amount  varies  from  $323  to  $2,157. 

In  Guilford  County,  the  amount  varies  from  $861  to  $4,002. 

In  Johnston  County,  the  amount  varies  from  $246  to  $4,703. 

In   Pender  County,  the  amount  varies   from  $130  to  $1,172. 

Here  are  two  townships  in  the  same  county  (Pender),  in  one  of  which  every 
third  person  lists  intangibles,  while  in  the  other  only  one  person  in  the  entire 
township  so  lists.  In  Johnston  County  the  highest  township  produces  seven  and 
one-half  times  as  many  listings  per  100  taxpayers  as  the  lowest  township.  In 
amount  per  person  listing,  the  highest  township  in  Pender  County  (Holly) 
produces  nine  times  as  much  as  the  lowest  (Long  Creek),  while  the  highest 
in  Johnston  County  (Pine  Level)  shows  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  lowest 
(Boon  Hill).  All  of  these  four  townships  last  mentioned  are  rural.  These 
extreme  differences  are  certainly  greater  than  the  actual  differences  in  owner- 
ship. Efficiency  of  the  various  tax  listers  is  apparently  revealed. 

5.  How  Much  Revenue  Are  We  Getting  from  Intangibles  at  Present? 
As  is  generally  known,  our  state  government  does  not  impose  any  tax  on 
property.  The  revenue  from  intangibles,  therefore,  flows  to  the  counties  and 
towns.  All  intangibles  pay  a  county  tax,  while  those  listed  by  town  residents 
pay  a  town  tax  in  addition.  From  the  data  gathered  in  10  counties,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  intangibles  listed  by  town  people  and 
country  people  respectively  (see  Table  7).  These  10  counties  show  that  about 
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61  per  cent  of  the  intangibles  listed  in  those  counties  are  listed  by  town 
people.  Assuming  that  these  counties  are  typical,  then  61  per  cent  of  the 
intangibles  in  the  state  pay  a  town  tax  in  addition  to  the  county  tax.  Further- 
more, 75  per  cent  of  property  outside  of  towns  lies  in  special  charter  school 
districts,  according  to  data  gathered  by  the  Educational  Commission.  Taking 
all  these  factors  into  account,  we  get  the  following: 

TABLE   14.  ESTIMATED  REVENUE   FROM   INTANGIBLES,    1927 

$150,469,000  paying  an  average  county-wide  tax  rate 

of  -51.23  per  $100.*  yielded  to  the  counties  of  the  state §1,850.769 

Of  the  total  amount  of  intangibles,  61  per  cent 
($91,786.00)  paying  an  average  town  tax  rate  of  §1.47  per 

$100,**  yielded  to  the  towns  and  cities - 1,349.254 

Of  the  intangibles  outside  of  towns.  75  per  cent  lie 

in  special  school  districts    (75  per  cent  of  $58,683,000 

or  $44,012,000)  paying  an  average  school  district  rate 

of  $.40  per  $100,***  yielded  to  the  school  districts  outside  of  townsL 176.049 

Total   revenue  from  intangibles $3,376,071 

*Rate  obtained  by  dividing  total  county  taxes  for  1927  by  total  assessed  value  of 
property  in  counties  in  1927. 
**Rate  obtained  by  method  similar  to  the  above,  except  1926  figures  had  to  be  used. 
***Rate  obtained   by    similar   methods,    using   figures   compiled   by    State    Educational 
Commission  for  the  year  1926. 

It  appears  from  this  analysis  that  intangibles  provided  about  $3,400,000  of 
revenue  to  our  local  government  in  1927.  Since  total  local  government  revenues 
in  that  year  amounted  to  approximately  $62,000,000,4  it  is  evident  that 
intangibles  contributed  approximately  5.5  per  cent  of  total  local  revenues. 

Summary.  The  amount  of  intangibles  on  the  tax  books  has  steadily  declined 
since  1921,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  state.  We  are 
now  listing  less  than  $52  per  capita,  compared  with  almost  $74  in  1921,  and 
compared  with  $160  in  Virginia  and  $353  in  Kentucky. 

Only  about  2  per  cent  of  our  intangibles  listed  consists  of  bonds,  almost 
20  per  cent  is  bank  deposits,  over  50  per  cent  notes  and  mortgages,  and  25 
per  cent  book  accounts  and  claims. 

In  16  counties  of  the  state  averaged  together,  only  9  per  cent  of  those 
listing  property  listed  intangibles.  In  10  counties  studied,  one  in  11  country 
taxpayers  listed  intangibles  compared  to  one  in  14  city  taxpayers.  The  average 
listing  of  the  city  people  was  $2,310  compared  with  $1,357  for  the  country, 
the  higher  figure  reflecting  the  listings  of  business  firms  in  the  cities. 

In  12  fairly  representative  counties,  corporations  listed  about  36  per  cent 
of  all  solvent  credits  listed  in  those  counties,  though  owning  but  21.5  per  cent 
of  the  real  estate  in  the  counties.  A  small  sample  of  corporation  tax  abstracts 
shows  that  one  in  every  5  corporations  lists  solvent  credits  to  an  average 
amount  of  $13,495. 

Between  counties  adjacent  to  one  another,  marked  differences  appear  in 
both  the  amount  of  solvent  credits  listed  and  in  the  percentage  that  intangibles 
are  of  total  property.  Several  counties  show  from  three  to  five  times  as  high 
a  percentage  as  the  adjoining  county.  There  seems  to  be  little  relation  between 
a  county's  tax  rate  and  the  amount  of  solvent  credits  listed.  Between  town- 

4Based  on  the  actual  amount  levied  in  the  counties  for  1927,  and  estimated  amount 
levied   in   towns  and   special  school   districts  based  on   1926   levy. 
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ships  within  the  same  county  the  number  of  taxpayers  listing  intangibles 
varies  from  zero  to  35  per  100,  while  the  amount  listed  runs  from  $246  to 
$4,703  per  person. 

Our  counties,  towns,  and  school  districts  collected  approximately  $3,400,000 
in  revenue  from  intangibles  in  1927.  This  was  about  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  their  total  revenues. 

II.    Why  is  the   Present  Situation   Unsatisfactory? 

Having  ascertained  the  facts,  it  is  next  in  order  to  appraise  the  situation. 
Are  we  getting  satisfactory  results  from  the  present  method  of  taxing 
intangibles?   If  not,  why  not? 

We  must  not  be  unduly  critical  of  the  tax  on  intangibles  nor  expect  too 
much  of  it,  for  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  type  of  property  that  has  always 
and  everywhere  baffled  tax  officials.  Intangibles  are  easily  concealed.  They  are 
easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
impossible,  for  assessors  to  get  them  on  the  tax  books  unless  the  owner  is 
willing.  Many  forms  of  intangibles,  such  as  bonds  and  mortgages,  represent 
merely  an  interest  in  property  already  taxed.  To  tax  the  mortgage  in  addition 
to  the  real  estate  is  double  taxation,  which  seems  to  many  persons  unjust. 
Accordingly,  we  should  judge  the  attempt  to  tax  intangibles,  not  by  standards 
of  perfection,  nor  even  by  the  standards  we  apply  to  such  tangible  property 
as  real  estate,  but  more  leniently.  It  may  be  judged  by  its  own  past  perform- 
ance in  this  state,  by  its  present  performance  in  different  counties  of  the 
state,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  comparing  its  experience  here  with  the  experience 
in  other  states.  The  chief  criticisms  that  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
intangibles  property  tax  in  this  state  are: 

1.  The  amount  of  intangibles  on  the  tax  books  is  persistently  declining. 

2.  Dishonesty  and  evasion  are  fostered,  with  relatively  few  persons  bearing 
the  tax. 

3.  Legal  exemptions  are  developing  an  undesirable  investment  situation 
in  the  state. 

4.  Serious  differences  in  the  efficiency  of  administration  are  found  among 
counties. 

1.  The  Amount  of  Intangibles  on  the  Tax  Book  is  Persistently  Declining. 
Table  1  shows  the  extent  to  which  intangibles  are  moving  off  the  tax  books.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  throw  a  heavier  burden  on  other  forms  of  property,  espe- 
cially real  estate.  The  relative  burden  carried  by  each  class  of  property  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE     15.     RELATIVE     AMOUNTS     OF     DIFFERENT     CLASSES 
ASSESSED  IN   1921   AND   1927 
(Data  from  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Revenue) 


OF     PROPERTY 


Kind  of  property 


Solvent   credits 

Real    estate 

Tangible    personal 

Public  service   companies 
corporation  excess  and 
miscellaneous 

Total 


Amount   assessed    in 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
1921      I  1927 


192,829 

1,625,094 

408,053 


353,797 
2,579,773 


150,469 

2,041,366 

403,223 


324,558 
2,919,616 


Percentage    of    total 
assessed   in 
1921  1927 


13. 

100. 


II 
100. 
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During  these  six  years  it  is  doubtless  true  that  all  of  these  forms  of 
property  increased  in  value,  yet  real  estate  alone  shows  it  on  the  tax  books. 
Intangibles  decreased  more  than  any  other  item.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
other  forms  of  property  are  now  bearing  relatively  less  of  the  tax  burden  and 
real  estate  is  bearing  relatively  more  than  in  1921.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a 
desirable  tendency  is  debatable,  but,  assuming  that  we  want  each  form  oi 
property  to  continue  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  its  past  contribution,  we 
are  departing  farther  and  farther  from  the  goal. 

2.  Dishonesty  and  Evasion  Are  Fostered,  With  Relatively  Few  Persons 
Bearing  the  Tax.  Taxing  intangibles  at  the  high  rates  imposed  on  other  prop- 
erty encourages  people  to  hide  their  intangibles,  or  place  their  money  in 
exempt  forms.  The  higher  the  tax  rate,  the  greater  the  incentive  becomes  to 
evade  the  tax.  The  income  return  on  most  forms  of  intangibles  is  low.  Bank 
deposits,  commercial  and  savings,  yield  from  0  to  4  per  cent.  Safe  bonds  pay 
from  3y2  to  6  per  cent;  promissory  notes  and  mortgages  are  restricted  by  law 
in  this  state  to  not  more  than  6  per  cent;  conservative  stocks  yield  about  the 
same  as  bonds  and  mortgages.  When  the  taxing  authorities  impose  a  rate  of 
2V2  per  cent  on  the  principal  it  may  mean  the  taking  of  40  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  income  from  the  intangible  property.  The  following  table  shows  what 
percentage  of  the  income  from  intangibles  is  taken  by  different  tax  rates. 

T\BLE    16.    PERCENTAGE    OF    INCOME    TAKEN    BY    VARIOUS    TAX    RATES    ON 

INTANGIBLES 


PER    CENT 

If  the  intangible  yields  an  income  of: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

And  the  tax  rate  is  I  per  cent,  the 

100 

150 
200 
250 

50 

75 
100 
125 
150 

33  1-3 

50 

66  2-3 
83  1-3 
100 

25 

37  1-2 

50 

62  1-2 

75 

20 

30 
40 
50 
60 

16  2-3 

A  tax  rate  of  W2   per  cent  takes 

25 

33  1-2 

41  2-3 

A  tax  rate  of  3  per  cent  takes: 

300 

50 

Remembering  that  combined  county  and  town  tax  rates  average  between 
2V2  and  3  per  cent  ($2.70  per  $100  in  1927),  it  is  clear  that  many  owners  of 
intangibles  face  virtual  confiscation  of  their  income,  except  as  they  may  be 
able  to  shift  the  tax  to  some  one  else.  Our  high  taxes,  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  actually  paid,  coma  out  of  the  income  of  the  owner  of  the  intangibles. 
Whereas  we  would  not  for  a  moment  consider  imposing  an  outright  income  tax 
of  50  per  cent,  we  attempt  to  levy  just  such  a  tax  indirectly. 

Nor  can  the  owner,  as  a  rule,  escape  the  blow  by  seeing  his  intangibles 
under-assessed,  a  practice  commonly  and  openly  employed  with  other  property. 
Since  the  amount  of  principal  is  usually  plainly  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument,  intangibles,  when  caught,  ordinarily  go  down  at  full  value.  With 
assessment  at  100  per  cent  of  true  value  and  confiscatory  tax  rates,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  much  of  this  property  either  hides   or  flees   into  exempt  forms. 
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Our  policy  makes  it  profitable  for  people  to  be  dishonest.  The  ease  with  which 
intangibles  can  be  hidden  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  dishonest.  When 
one  man  knows  that  his  neighbor  is  not  listing  his  intangibles  he  wonders  why 
he  should  list  his  own.  Thus  a  progressive  deterioration  is  likely  to  ensue.  Our 
tax  laws  ought  to  encourage  honesty,  but  they  actually  do  encourage  dishonesty. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  our  particular  system  is  responsible  for 
all  of  the  faults  of  intangible  property  taxation.  Even  if  rates  were  low  and 
assessments  were  made  at  a  fraction  of  true  value,  there  would  be  dishonesty 
and  evasion,  as  other  states  can  testify.  But  other  things  being  equal,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  evasion  under  high  rates  than  under  low  rates.5 

In  recent  years  our  local  tax  rates  have  been  steadily  rising.  County  rates, 
shown  in  Table  17,  probably  represent  fairly  accurately  the  trend  of  all  local 
rates. 

TABLE    17.    COUNTY    TAXES.    VALUATIONS.    AND    TAX    RATES    IN    THE    STATE 

1921-1927 

(Data  from  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Revenue) 


Fiscal  year 

County    taxes 
on  property 

Assessed  value  of 

property   in 

counties 

Average  county 
tax  rate  per 

fioo 

1921 

$               21,853,700 
22,533,185 
27,626,451 
29,140,056 
31,746,117 
33,442,235 
36,105,822 

S         2,579,772,023 
2,576,338,426 
2,657,141,169 
2,711,783,919 
2,746,915,916 
2,798,293.601 
2,934,011,733 

1922 

1923 

t                               .85 

.87 

1924 

1.04 

1925 

1.07 

1926 

1.16 

1927 

1.20 

1.23 

According  to  this  table,  average  county  tax  rates  have  increased  in  7  years 
from  85  cents  to  $1.23,  or  45  per  cent.  Table  2  shows  that  during  the  same 
period  intangibles  listed  decreased  22  per  cent.  The  former  has  unquestionably 
helped  to  produce  the  latter. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  decline  of  intangibles 
on  the  tax  books  is  due  wholly  to  dishonesty  and  evasion.  While  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  many  persons  commit  perjury  when  listing  their  property,  it  is  also 
true  that  many  persons  carefully  observe  the  law  and  still  list  no  solvent 
credits.  The  legal  avenues  of  escape  for  intangibles  are  discussed  later. 

Whether  escaping  honestly  or  dishonestly,  those  who  escape  outnumber 
those  who  pay  ten  to  one.  The  table  on  page  51  shows  that  in  several  counties 
studied  only  two  or  three  out  of  100  paid  a  tax  on  intangible  property.  In  one 
county  the  number  rose  to  23  out  of  100,  but  the  average  for  the  19  counties 
was  only  9  out  of  every  100.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  tax  is  falling 
on  the  conscientious  who  do  not  try  to  escape,  on  the  ignorant  who  do  not 
know  how  to  escape,  on  estates  which  cannot  escape,  and  on  certain 
corporations. 


BIt  is  true  that  Tahle  9  on  page  54  shows  little  or  no  relation  between  rates  and 

The°n  ^oo^ni-  £1™  ^T'  ^^'"v  efficiency  of  assessment,  are  at  work  hire 
men,  too,  the  difference  in  rates  are  comparatively  slight. 
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Incidentally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  our  system  of  taxing  intangibles 
puts  our  state  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  states  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  the  owner  of  intangibles.  Some  owners  of  intangible  property 
are  in  a  position  to  establish  their  legal  residence  in  any  one  of  several  states. 
They  will  usually  go  to  a  state  that  deals  leniently,  or  as  they  would  say, 
fairly,  with  intangible  property.  It  is  not  suggested  that  North  Carolina  should 
enter  into  competition  with  other  states  to  attract  wealthy  residents  by 
extending  tax  favors.  "We  might,  however,  frame  laws  in  line  with  the  practice 
of  other  states,  thereby  aiming  not  to  repel  such  persons. 

3.  Legal  Exemptions  Are  Developing  an  Undesirable  Investment  Situation 
in  the  State.  The  methods  by  which  our  residents  may  lawfully  escape  the  tax 
on  intangibles  are:  (1)  through  indebtedness  offsetting  their  intangibles;  (2) 
through  investments  in  tax-exempt  bonds;  and  (3)  through  investments  in 
shares  of  stock  of  domestic  and  foreign  corporations. 

The  permission  to  deduct  debts  from  intangibles  owned  doubtless  increases 
the  willingness  of  some  persons  to  list  their  intangibles,  knowing  that  they 
may  offset  their  holdings,  partially  or  wholly,  by  indebtedness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  opens  the  door  to  evasion  through  the  creation  of  fictitious  debts.  So 
long  as  we  tax  intangibles  at  a  high  rate  equity  will  demand  that  debts  be 
deductible.  If  intangibles  were  segregated  for  taxation  at  a  low  rate,  justice 
would  not  demand  the  deduction  of  debts.6 

Investments  in  tax-exempt  bonds  are  a  matter  which  is  very  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  our  taxing  authorities.  Bonds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Federal  and  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  are  made  non-taxable 
by  Federal  law.  State  of  North  Carolina  bonds  are  exempted  by  state  law 
with  a  view  to  promoting  their  marketability,  as  well  as  their  issue  at  more 
favorable  interest  rates.  County,  municipal,  and  school  district  bonds  are 
usually  sold  outside  the  state,  hence  raise  no  question  of  taxability  in  North 
Carolina.  If  they  were  sold  within  the  state,  they  would  presumably  be 
taxable.  It  should  be  noted  that  tax-exempt  bonds  yield  to  the  owner  approx- 
imately as  much  income  as  6  per  cent  taxable  bonds  would  yield  if  the  owner 
paid  taxes  on  the  latter  at  the  average  rate  prevailing  in  the  counties  and 
towns  at  present. 

The  most  serious  avenue  of  escape  for  intangibles  is  the  exemption  of 
shares  of  stock.  The  exemption  of  shares  in  domestic  corporations  has  some 
justification  on  the  ground  that  the  shares  merely  represent  an  investment  in 
a  corporation  whose  property  has  already  been  taxed  somewhere,  presumably 
in  this  state.  But  shares  in  foreign  corporations  can  not  make  a  similar  claim. 
True,  the  property  of  foreign  corporations  has  been  taxed  somewhere,  pre- 
sumably, and  if  we  wish  to  avoid  double  taxation  the  shares  should  be  exempt. 
But  if  we  propose  to  exempt  foreign  stock  in  order  to  avoid  double  taxation, 
we  should,  to  be  consistent,  also  exempt  corporation  bonds,  since  they,  too, 
merely  represent  an  investment  in  corporate  property  already  taxed.  Consist- 
ency would  demand  further  that  all  real  estate  mortgages  be  exempted  on 
similar   grounds.    In    fact,   comparatively   little    intangible   property   would   be 


"Except,    possibly,    in    the    case    of    business    firms    whose    current    liabilities    might 
properly  be  subtracted   from  cash,  receivables,  and  securities  owned. 
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left  to  tax  if  we  started  out  to  exempt  all  that  represents  an  interest  in  prop- 
erty already  taxed.  Foreign  stock  exemption  cannot  be  supported  on  the 
ground  of  avoiding  double  taxation  without  undermining  all  taxation  of 
intangibles. 

The  exemption  of  shares  of  foreign  corporations  has  at  least  two  objection- 
able results.  First,  it  opens  the  door  to  evasion  through  the  creation  of  holding 
companies,  and,  second,  it  develops  an  undesirable  investment  situation  in 
the  state  by  encouraging  investment  in  stocks  to  the  detriment  of  other 
forms,  such  as  bonds  and  mortgages.  The  first  result  is  obvious.  If  a  resident 
owns  taxable  intangibles  and  desires  to  escape  property  taxation  on  them,  he 
may  incorporate  a  holding  company  to  hold  the  intangibles.  He  of  course  owns 
the  stock  of  the  holding  company,  tax  free.  If  he  is  careful  to  choose  as  the 
home  of  his  corporation  a  state  having  no  tax  on  intangibles,  such  as  Delaware, 
then  neither  he  nor  his  corporation  pays  any  tax  on  the  property.  He  could 
not  evade  the  tax  by  forming  a  domestic  corporation,  since  North  Carolina 
corporations  are  required  to  list  and  pay  taxes  on  their  net  solvent  credits. 

The  second  result  of  stock  exemption  applies  to  a  certain  extent  to  domestic 
as  well  as  to  foreign  shares.  Our  citizens  are  encouraged  to  invest  their 
money  in  stocks  rather  than  in  bonds  and  mortgages.  This  means  that  the 
state,  by  its  tax  laws,  is  fostering  the  relatively  riskier  forms  of  investment. 
Not  that  all  stocks  are  riskier  than  bonds  or  mortgages.  But  in  general  it 
holds  true  that  bonds  and  mortgages,  since  they  represent  a  loan  of  money, 
are  better  secured  than  shares  of  stock  which  represent  a  final  and  residual 
claim  on  the  assets  of  a  corporation.  Some  of  our  citizens  are  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  risks  of  stock  ownership.  They  should  buy  stocks.  Others  are  not 
in  a  position  to  assume  those  risks.  They  should  buy  more  conservative  invest- 
ments, but  our  tax  laws  are  forbidding. 

That  our  citizens  are  investing  in  stocks  much  more  heavily  than  in  bonds, 
notes,  and  mortgages  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  income  tax 
returns  to  the  Federal  Government  show  that  North  Carolina  individuals 
received  $26,783,000  in  dividends  compared  to  $8,234,000  in  interest  and 
investment  income  in  1925.  This  is  a  considerably  lower  ratio  than  any  of  our 
neighboring  states  shows,  as  the  following  table  reveals: 

TABLE   18.  PERCENTAGE  RATIO  OF  INTEREST  INCOME  TO  DIVIDENDS  IN 
SELECTED   STATES,   1925" 

Pp/*    CGTlt 

North     Carolina 30.8 

Virginia    _ 46.5 

Kentucky 38.1 

Tennessee 46.7 

South   Carolina 84.1 

Average  for   United   States - 52.3 

While  our  tax  laws  are  only  one  of  a  number  of  possible  factors  contributing 

to  this  result,  they  undoubtedly  do  so  contribute.  They  place  a  premium  on 

stock  investments.  It  seems  rather  anomalous  for  a  county  official  to  say  to  a 

taxpayer,  "If  you  put  your  money  in  Virginia  county  or  city  bonds  you  will 

be  taxed,  but  if  you  put  it  in  the  stock  of  a  Virginia  corporation  you  will  not 

be  taxed !" 

7Data  taken  from  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Statistics  of  Income  for  1925, 
p.  100. 
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A  somewhat  similar  avenue  of  escape  is  provided  by  certain  building  and 
loan  shares.  Shares  of  these  associations  are  commonly  of  two  kinds:  install- 
ment shares  and  paid-up  shares.  The  latter  are  in  reality  simply  money 
deposits  which  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  any  person.  They  are  essentially 
identical  with  savings  deposits  made  in  banks.  Yet  the  savings  deposit  in  the 
bank,  paying  typically  4  per  cent  interest,  is  taxable,  while  that  in  a  building 
and  loan  association,  paying  typically  5  per  cent  interest,  is  non-taxable.8 
Building  and  loan  associations  are  worthy  enterprises  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  state  is  justified  in  giving  them,  through  its  taxation  laws,  such  a 
competitive  advantage  over  banks. 

The  same  holds  true  of  industrial  and  Morris  Plan  banks.  It  would  seem 
to  be  better  to  tax  money  placed  in  these  three  institutions  alike. 

4.  Serious  Differences  in  the  Efficiency  of  Administration  Are  Found 
Among  Counties.  Tables  9  and  10  suggest  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  admin- 
istration of  our  law.  One  county  shows  four  times  as  high  a  percentage  of 
solvent  credits  to  total  property  as  an  adjoining  county.  The  highest  county 
shows  10  times  as  high  a  percentage  of  taxpayers  listing  intangibles  as  does 
the  lowest  county  in  the  group.  Even  greater  differences  are  found  among 
townships  within  the  same  county  (see  Table  11.)  In  view  of  these  serious 
differences  in  listings,  our  system  of  administering  the  law  is  brought  into 
question. 

Our  system  is  briefly  as  follows:  the  state  authorities,  in  possession  of 
certain  information  regarding  intangibles  through  income  tax  returns,  cor- 
poration reports,  and  otherwise,  lend  no  assistance  whatever  to  local  officials. 
Listing  is  left  entirely  to  the  county  officials.  The  county  commissioners  appoint 
a  county  supervisor  of  assessments,  who  may  be  and  frequently  is  a  person 
holding  another  county  office,  such  as  accountant  or  auditor  (Machinery  Act, 
192,  Sec.  43).  This  supervisor  appoints  an  assistant  for  each  township  (Sec. 
43).  Before  these  assistants  the  citizens  are  asked  to  appear  and  list  their 
property  as  of  the  first  day  of  May  (Sees.  44  and  54).  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
list-taker  "to  ascertain  by  visitation,  investigation,  or  otherwise  the  actual 
cash  value  in  money  of  each  piece  or  class  of  property  in  his  townships,"  and 
"to  be  constantly  looking  out  for  property  which  has  not  been  listed  for 
taxation"  (Sees.  44  and  49).  These  duties  become  practically  impossible  of 
thorough  performance,  since  listing  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  May  and  ends  on  the  third  Monday  in  June  (Sees.  43  and  70). 
The  county  commissioners  have  the  power  to  summon  any  taxpayer  to  answer 
as  to  the  amount  of  his  solvent  credits  and  indebtedness  (Sec.  64).  Further- 
more, it  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  employ  a  man  to  make  a 
diligent  search  for  unlisted  property  (Sec.  73). 

These  various  provisions  testify  to  a  somewhat  haphazard  procedure  which 
has   developed    in    the    course   of   time.    The    responsibility    for   assessments   is 

"Non-taxable,  that  is,  to  the  holder  of  the  paid-up  shares.  The  association  pays  a 
tax  of  12  cents  per  $100  share  on  all  its  shares.  That  the  use  of  paid-up  shares  is 
increasing  rapidly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  calendar  year  1927  the  amount 
of  paid-up  stock  increased  17  per  cent,  while  that  of  installment  stock  increased  only 
5  per  cent.  Paid-up  stock,  or  its  equivalent  under  other  names,  amounted  to  24  million 
dollars  on  Dec.  31,  1927,  compared  to  50  million  dollars  of  installment  stock.  (Figures 
from  report  of  the  associations  filed  with  the  insurance  department  of  the  state.) 
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not  concentrated  and  clean-cut.  The  commissioners  are  theoretically  responsible. 
They  delegate  the  work  to  a  supervisor,  who  undertakes  it  as  a  part-time  job. 
So  far  as  personal  property  is  concerned,  taxpayers  practically  assess  them- 
selves. The  entire  procedure  is  carried  out,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  court- 
house in  six  weeks'  time  or  less.  Then  the  assessment  machinery  is  practically 
dissolved  for  a  year.  The  system  fails  to  keep  a  trained  person  on  the  job 
continuously.  It  fails  to  check  up  on  unlisted  property.  It  fails  to  transplant 
the  best  methods  developed  in  other  states  and  counties  into  counties  needing 
better  methods.  Most  of  these  faults  in  our  assessment  machinery,  by  the 
way,  apply  not  only  to  intangibles  but  also  to  the  more  important  forms  of 
property,  tangible  personal  property,  and   real  estate. 

With  a  system  lacking  coordination  and  central  supervision,  the  natural 
result  is  wide  diversity  in  assessments.  Some  diversity  in  results  would  occur 
even  under  the  best  administrative  conditions.  But  the  diversity  would 
certainly  be  less  than  now  prevails  if  we  had  greater  uniformity  of  practice. 
No  one  can  travel  from  courthouse  to  courthouse,  examining  records  and 
interviewing  local  tax  officials,  as  the  commission's  investigators  have  been 
doing,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  personal  property 
on  the  books  could  be  enormously  increased  if  the  efficiency  of  all  list-takers 
were  brought  up  to  somewhere  near  the  level  of  the  best  10  per  cent. 

Summary.  The  present  situation  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  amount  of 
intangibles  on  the  tax  books  is  persistently  declining  when  it  ought  to  be 
increasing,  thrusting  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate.  Dishonesty 
and  evasion  are  fostered  by  our  high  tax  rates,  which  prove  confiscatory  when 
applied  to  the  average  item  of  intangible  property.  Only  about  one  person 
in  eleven  lists  intangibles,  showing  that  the  tax  is  now  falling  on  a  relatively 
few.  These  few  are  not  necessarily  the  wealthy  but  may  only  be  the  conscien- 
tious, the  honest,  the  ignorant,  and  the  estates  whose  records  are  public.  Our 
tax  system  tends  to  put  the  state  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other 
states  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  owner  of  intangibles. 

Legal  exemptions  help  to  explain  the  present  situation.  Permission  to 
deduct  debts  from  one's  holding  of  intangible  property  relieves  many  persons 
— some  honestly,  some  dishonestly — through  the  creation  of  fictitious  debts. 
Tax-exempt  bonds  become  attractive  when  high  tax  rates  reduce  the  yield  on 
other  securities.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the  exemption  of  shares  of  stock, 
especially  of  foreign  corporations.  This  permits  the  organization  of  holding 
companies  to  own  taxable  securities,  the  individual  owning  the  shares  of  the 
holding  company  tax  free.  The  exemption  of  shares  of  stock  furthermore 
encourages  our  people  to  invest  their  money  in  stocks  rather  than  in  bonds 
and  mortgages,  thus  tending  to  produce  an  unbalanced  investment  situation 
in  the  state. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is  unsatisfactory,  evidenced  by  the  glaring 
contrasts  between  counties  in  their  listings  of  intangibles.  Allowing  the 
taxpayer  to  assess  himself  on  his  intangibles,  with  little  or  no  checking  up  on 
omitted  and  undervalued  items,  not  only  allows  millions  of  property  to  escape 
but  tends  to  bring  all  tax  administration  into  disrepute  with  our  citizens. 
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III.  What  May  be  Done 
There  are  three  possible  courses  of  action  that  we  might  follow  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  intangible  property  taxation.  They  are: 

1.  Continue  the  present  system  of  taxing  intangibles  under  the  general 
property  tax. 

2.  Give  complete  exemption  to  intangible   property. 

3.  Place  intangibles  in  a  separate  class  of  property,  applying  a  low  rate 
to   this   class. 

Several  combinations  of  these  methods  are  also  feasible,  by  which  some 
forms  of  intangibles  might  be  exempt  while  other  forms  might  be  taxed,  either 
as  general  property  or  as  classified  property  at  a  low  rate. 

1.  We  Might  Continue  the  Present  System  of  Taxing  Intangibles  Under 
the  General  Property  Tax.  The  present  system  is  not  entirely  a  failure.  The 
fact  that  it  produces  over  three  million  dollars  in  taxes  annually  marks  it  as 
a  fair  revenue  producer.9  It  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  all  property 
being  treated  alike.  It  does  not  invite  log-rolling  and  appeals  of  special 
interests  to  have  their  intangibles  exempted  or  placed  in  an  especially  favored 
class. 

If  the  present  system  is  retained,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
improving  its  administration.  The  glaring  discrepancies  between  neighboring 
counties  and  among  townships  within  the  same  county  should  be  lessened. 
Only  intelligent  and  competent  list-takers  should  be  employed.  They  should 
be  given  careful  instructions  as  to  how  to  question  taxpayers  regarding  their 
solvent  credits.  A  list-taker  who  succeeds  in  getting  a  high  percentage  of 
solvent  credits  on  the  books  might  be  given  some  kind  of  public  recognition 
and  his  methods  might  be  taken  over  by  others.  Every  practicable  check-up 
of  intangibles  should  be  made.  When  a  man  claims  debts  offsetting  his  credits 
he  should  be  made  to  itemize  the  same  in  order  to  see  whether  those  owing 
to  persons  in  the  county  are  listed  for  taxation.  This  is  now  required  by  law 
but  often  is  not  enforced.  Mortgages  recorded  in  the  county  should  be  checked 
against  those  listed  for  taxes.  Banks  might  be  required  to  report  all  collateral 
put  up  as  security  for  loans.  Estates  settled  in  the  count}'  reveal  intangibles 
which  should  be  followed  up.  The  State  Department  of  Revenue  obtains 
valuable  information  on  intangibles  through  reports  filed  with  it.  This  informa- 
tion  might  be  made  available  to  local  assessing  authorities. 

The  objections  to  maintaining  the  present  system  are  serious.  They  have 
been  discussed  in  Section  II.  As  there  shown,  the  tax  is  falling  on  a  few  and 
is  falling  with  almost  crushing  severity  on  these  few.  More  and  more  intangi- 
bles are  sliding  out  from  under  the  tax,  a  process  made  easy  by  our  exemptions 
and  weak  administration.  So  long  as  many  persons  are  escaping,  there  will 
be  a  widespread  feeling,  both  among  tax  officials  and  taxpayers,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  press  the  matter  of  listing  vigorously.  Our  comparatively  high  rates 

"This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  amount  yielded  by  low-rate  taxes  on  in- 
tangibles in  the  following  states  in  1920  (Leland,  The  Classified  Property  Tax  in  the 
United  States,  p.  274): 

Minnesota , $1,242,000 

Virginia 1,572,000 

Kentucky _ 2,022,000 
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of  property  tax  also  weaken  the  will  of  enforcing  officials,  since  they  realize 
the  confiscatory  nature  of  the  tax. 

2.  We  Might  Give  Complete  Exemption  to  Intangible  Property.  Complete 
exemption  of  intangibles  might  be  urged  on  several  grounds.  The  first  is 
administrative  convenience.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  get  anything  like  all 
intangibles  on  the  tax  books,  and  since  it  is  unfair  to  the  few  who  are  caught 
that  the  many  escape,  simply  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  tax  such  property  is 
the  argument.  Another  reason  advanced  for  complete  exemption  is  that 
intangibles  are  for  the  most  part  merely  paper  representatives  of  real  property 
already  taxed.  To  tax  intangibles  means,  therefore,  double  taxation.  Since 
double  taxation  of  property  is  assumed  to  be  undesirable,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  follow  that  intangibles  should  be  exempt.  A  third  argument  for 
exemption  is  that  through  our  state  income  tax  we  are  obtaining  a  contribu- 
tion to  government  from  the  owners  of  intangibles,  hence  we  need  not  tax 
them  further.  The  adoption  of  the  state  income  tax  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  exemption  of  intangibles  from  the  property  tax  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  fact,  the  breakdown  of  the  property  tax  on  intangibles  was  a  prime 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  an  income  tax  in  several  of  these  states.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  the  income  tax  has  often  been  considered  an  alternative  to 
the  property  tax  on  intangibles.  Of  the  twelve  states  which  are  at  present 
using  the  personal  income  tax,  the  seven  named  above  exempt  intangibles, 
three  (Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia)  tax  them  as  property  at  a  low 
rate,  while  only  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  continue  to  treat 
intangibles  as  general  property. 

Opposed  to  complete  exemption  are  several  considerations.  The  loss  of 
revenue  would  be  appreciable  and  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  increased 
taxes  elsewhere,  probably  on  other  property.  There  is  serious  doubt,  also, 
whether  public  opinion  in  the  state  would  ratify  such  a  proposal.  There  is 
still  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  owners  of  intangibles  are  able  to  pay 
taxes  and  should  pay  them. 

3.  We  Might  Place  Intangibles  in  a  Separate  Class  of  Property,  Applying 
a  Low  Rate  on  Them.  The  movement  to  classify  property,  with  the  application 
of  a  different  rate  on  each  class,  has  attained  considerable  proportions  in  the 
United  States.  An  investigation  of  the  classified  property  tax,  completed  in 
1927,  showed  that  thirty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  classify  property  for  taxation.10  The  majority  of  these  states 
were   using   the   power;    a    few   using    it   to   classify    real   property   into    such 


10The  states  are: 

Arizona                           Iowa  Minnesota  Oklahoma 

California                        Kansas  Montana  Oregon 

Colorado                         Kentucky  Nebraska  Pennsylvania 

Connecticut                    Maine  New  Jersey  Rhode   Island 

Delaware                        Louisiana  New  Mexico  South  Dakota 

Florida                             Maryland  New  York  Vermont 

Idaho                              Massachusetts  North  Dakota  Virginia 
Michigan 

In  addition,   Alabama,   through   a  liberal   interpretation  of  her  constitution   by  the 

state  supreme  court,   is  able  to  use  one  form  of  classification;  namely,  the  mortgage 

registry   tax.    (Leland,    The   Classified   Property   Tax,   pp.    88-96.  Houghton    Mifflin   Co., 
1928.) 
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classes  as  forest  land,  mineral  land,  and  farming  land;  a  few  using  it  to 
classify  tangible  personal  property,  such  as  livestock  and  household  goods; 
but  most  of  them  using  it  for  intangible  property.  For  intangibles  its  use 
varies  all  the  way  from  a  special  tax  on  bank  deposits  only,  or  a  mortgage 
recording  tax  only,  to  elaborate  systems  of  classification,  with  a  different  rate 
on  each  class  of  intangibles. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  for  classification  of  intangibles  are  that 
the  low-rate  taxation  is  both  equitable  and  expedient  when  dealing  with  this 
class  of  property.  It  is  equitable  because  this  class  of  property  yields,  on  the 
average,  a  low  or  moderate  return  and  is  usually  assessed  at  100  per  cent 
of  true  value,  when  assessed  at  all.  Justice  demands,  therefore,  the  imposition 
of  a  low  rate  so  as  not  to  prove  confiscatory.  The  expediency  argument  stresses 
the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  getting  intangibles  on  the 
books  when  high  rates  are  imposed.  Low  rates  are  much  more  likely  to  win 
the  cooperation  of  the  taxpayer,  which  is  essential  if  large  amounts  of  this 
property  are  to  be  placed  on  the  books.  A  low  rate  invites  a  citizen  to  be 
honorable  in  listing  his  property.  Then,  too,  it  is  argued  that  officials  can 
zealously  prosecute  the  search  for  intangibles  if  the  rate  is  low  and  the  tax 
is  considered  fair  and  just. 

If  low-rate  taxation  is  to  prove  successful,  it  should  produce  one  or  both 
of  two  results,  namely: 

1.  The  amount  of  intangible  property  listed  should  be  greatly 
increased,  thereby  broadening  the  base  of  the  tax  and  distrib- 
uting the  burden  more  widely. 

2.  The  yield  in  revenue  should  be  as  large  as,  or  larger  than, 
intangibles  have  been  giving  under  the  general  property  tax. 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  other  states  changing  to  low-rate  taxation, 
we  might  well  expect  to  obtain  the  first  result  but  might  not  obtain  the 
second.11  Much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  administration,  both  state  and 
local,  and  whether  or  not  certain  intangibles  are  taxed  at  the  source. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  or  failure  of  classification  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  administration.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  states  that  are  succeed- 
ing with  the  tax  are  states  that  have  efficient  administrators,  especially  in  the 
state  tax  commission.  States  that  have  failed  with  the  tax,  or  have  made 
merely  an  indifferent  showing,  can  usually  trace  the  trouble  to  poor  adminis- 
tration rather  than  to  the  law  itself.  No  law,  least  of  all  a  tax  law,  will 
operate  itself.  This  is  especially  true  in  dealing  with  evasive  property  like 
intangibles.  Successful  administration  of  a  classified  property  tax  on  intangi- 
bles requires  the  active  cooperation  of  state  and  local  authorities.  The  state 
authorities  must  work  on  certain  phases  of  the  task  of  enforcement  for  which 
their  information  and  authority  equip  them.  Local  officials,  dealing  with  the 
individual  property  owner,  must  persistently  search  for  and  check  up 
intangibles.    Between    state    and    local    officials    there    must    be    exchange    of 


"The  experience  of  states  using  classification  is  carefully  set  forth  in  K.  M.  William- 
son's The  Present  Status  of  Loir  Rate  Taxation  of  Intangible  Property  (National  Tax 
Association,  1925)  and  S.  E.  Lelund's  The  Classified  Property  Tax  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,    1928). 
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information,  development  of  high  standards  of  procedure,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  successful  methods  into  areas  where  they  are  lacking.  Unless  we 
are  reasonably  sure  of  obtaining  efficient  administration,  including  thorough- 
going cooperation  of  state  and  local  officials,  we  may  as  well  keep  the  system 
we  now  have.  , 

A  second  prerequisite  to  success  is  the  collection  of  the  tax  at  the  source 
wherever  practicable.  It  is  especially  practicable  with  bank  deposits  (taxed 
against  the  bank),  with  mortgages  (taxed  once  and  for  all  at  the  time  of 
recording),  and  with  certain  shares  of  stock,  such  as  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  other  financial  institutions.  Collection  at  the  source  avoids  the 
necessity  of  going  after  the  individual  owner  and  persuading  or  forcing  him 
to  list  his  property.  Moreover,  it  gets  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  property 
liable  for  the  tax,  and  at  an  expense  which  is  usually  lower  than  the  other 
method. 

If  classification  and  low-rate  taxation  were  adopted,  the  permission  to 
deduct  debts  from  solvent  credits  might  well  be  withdrawn,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  business  enterprises.  There  is  little  or  no  injustice  in  asking  the 
individual  who  owns  securities  as  private  investments  to  pay  a  light  tax  on 
his  holdings  without  deducting  his  indebtedness.  Such  a  policy  would  increase 
the  listings  of  taxable  intangibles,  would  simplify  the  task  of  listing,  and 
eliminate  the  temptation  to  create  fictitious  debts.  With  business  enterprises 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  A  merchant  may  be  doing  a  credit  business, 
buying  his  merchandise  on  time  and  carrying  customers  on  charge  accounts. 
On  May  1  he  might  have  $200,000  of  accounts  receivable  representing  goods 
sold,  but  he  might  owe  $150,000  for  goods  bought.  Remembering  that  his 
goods  on  hand  are  taxable  at  full  property  tax  rates,  it  may  be  unjust  to  tax 
him  on  the  $200,000  of  accounts  receivable  with  no  allowance  for  what  he  still 
owes  on  the  goods.  Similarly  a  company  dealing  in  mortgages  and  other  real 
estate  paper  might  have  a  large  amount  of  mortgage  paper  on  hand  but  have 
borrowed  heavily  from  banks  and  elsewhere  to  buy  the  paper.  Ability  to  pay 
would  be  better  represented  by  the  excess  of  credits  over  debts  than  by  the 
credits   alone. 

If  classification  were  adopted,  it  might  prove  desirable  to  give  the  various 
types  of  intangibles  different  treatment.  The  main  types  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  Bank   deposits 

2.  Mortgages 

3.  Shares  of  stock 

4.  Bonds  and  notes 

5.  Accounts  receivable 

1.  Bank  Deposits.  Judging  by  the  bank  deposits  listed  in  20  counties, 
summarized  in  Table  5,  we  had  approximately  $28,000,000  of  deposits  listed 
in  the  entire  state  in  1927,  which  is  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  bank 
deposits  of  that  year.  While  we  would  unquestionably  get  a  considerable 
increase  in  listings  if  we  were  to  lower  our  rate  of  tax  and  still  rely  on  the 
voluntary  declaration  of  the  taxpayer,  that  is  not  the  most  efficient  way  to 
tax  bank   deposits.   To   make   all   deposits   pay   and   to   make   them   pay  at  a 
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minimum  of  expense  and  trouble  they  should  be  taxed  at  the  source,  that  is, 
against  the  bank.12  Since  the  tax  would  be  in  lieu  of  a  property  tax  on  the 
depositor,  the  bank  should  be  authorized  to  charge  the  tax  against  the  deposi- 
tor's account.  If  the  rate  were  quite  low,  say  10  cents  on  the  $100  (Kentucky's 
rate),  the  tax  would  not  be  burdensome  on  the  depositor.  Some  banks  might 
prefer  to  absorb  the  tax  themselves  rather  than  to  compute  and  debit  the 
tax  to  each  account.  The  banks  would  be  spared  the  trouble  now  caused  them 
by  certain  depositors  who  withdraw  their  savings  just  before  May  1  only  to 
return  them  a  few  days  later. 

Since  building  and  loan  associations  handle  what  amount  to  savings 
accounts  in  the  form  of  their  paid-up  shares,  these  shares  should  be  taxed  like 
bank  deposits.  The  same  is  true  of  the  investment  certificates  of  industrial  and 
Morris  Plan  banks.  If  no  deduction  had  been  permitted  from  the  amounts  on 
the  books  of  these  institutions  in  192T,  the  yield  of  such  a  tax  would  have 
been  as  follows: 

TA.BLE  19  ESTIMATED  YIELD  OF  A  TAX  OF  10  CENTS  PER  $100  LEVIED  AT  THE 
TABLE  19.  ^MiMflicu  SOURCE  on  MONEY  ON  DEPOSIT 

(Data  from  reports  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  insurance  commissioner  of  the 

state) 


Type  of  deposit 


Deposits   in   banks — 

Savings  deposits  in  banks -—--.- 

Paid-up  shares  in  building  and  loan  associations 
Investment  certificates  in  industrial  banks 

Total 


Amount  in  1927 


Yield  of  tax  of 
10  cents  per  $100 


200,696.000 

156,071,000 

24,127.000 

4,624,000 


385,518,000 


200,696 

156,071 

24,127 

4,624 


385,518 


Under  the  present  system  bank  deposits  yield  approximately  $63,000  a 
year  in  revenue.  (Since  they  comprise  18.7  per  cent  of  all  intangibles  listed, 
according  to  Table  5,  they  are  estimated  to  yield  18.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
revenue  from  intangible  property).  The  yield  under  the  proposed  system 
would  be  approximately  $385,000,  or  over  six  times  the  present  amount.^ 

2.  Mortgages.  Exemption  from  taxation  is  granted  to  mortgages  in  some 
states  on  the  ground  that  the  real  estate  behind  the  mortgage  has  been  fully 
taxed  and  that  to  avoid  double  taxation  the  mortgage  should  be  exempt. 
Some  states  make  the  exemption  dependent  upon  the  real  estate  being  situated 
in  the  state  granting  the  exemption. 


i^The  experience  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  is  illuminating  in  this  respect.  In  1926. 
Virginia  with  a  low  rate  on  bank  deposits  but  depending  on  individual  assessments, 
listed  only  20  per  cent  of  ber  bank  deposits  (425  millions  of  deposits  according  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  Report,  with  86  millions  of  deposits  listed  for  taxation 
according  to  Governor  Byrd's  address  before  the  general  assembly,  January  11,  1926.) 
In  the  same  year  Kentucky,  with  a  low  rate  but  assessing  the  tax  against  the  bank  had 
88  per  cent  of  ber  deposits  listed,  most  of  the  balance  being  exempt  (835  millions 
assessed  out  of  404  millions  of  deposits,  according  to  1926  report  of  Kentucky  lax 
Commission,  p.  99). 

"In  1026  the  following  states  taxed  bank  deposits  at  the  source,  the  majority  taxing 
savings  deposits  only:  Connecticut.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  (Leland,  The  Classified  Property 
Tax,  p.  2  17;  Williamson,  "Bank  Deposits  Taxes  in  New  England",  American  Ecvnomw 
Review,  March,   1928,  p.  45ff.) 
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If  mortgages  are  to  be  taxed  at  all  they  should  be  by  means  of  a  regis- 
tration tax,  levied  once  and  for  all  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  recorded.  This 
is  applying  the  principle  of  taxation  at  the  source  and  has  the  advantages  of 
such  taxation.  Evasion  is  rare,  especially  if  an  adequate  penalty  is  imposed  for 
failure  to  register  the  mortgage.  Ordinarily  no  penalty  is  needed,  for  the 
mortgagee  desires  to  protect  his  lien  by  placing  it  on  the  county  records. 
Computation  and  collection  of  the  tax  are  easily  administered  through  the 
register  of  deeds  or  clerk  of  court  in  the  county.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
for  a  state  like  North  Carolina  is  that  outside  capital  coming  into  the  state 
for  investment  in  mortgages  would  pay  the  same  tax  that  local  capital  pays. 
Under  the  present  system  this  outside  capital  pays  no  tax  whatever  in  this 
state,  although  it  is  being  protected  by  the  state. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  outside  investor  would  not  pay  the  tax,  but 
would  shift  it  to  the  borrower.  If  the  tax  were  heavy  and  if  alternative  invest- 
ments were  available,  equally  attractive  and  tax-free,  the  tax  would  probably 
be  shifted.  However,  if  the  tax  were  light  and  other  available  investments  were 
also  taxed,  shifting  probably  would  not  occur.  Only  time  and  experience  with 
the  tax  could  give  a  final  answer  to  this  question. 

If  a  registration  tax  were  adopted,  short-term  mortgages  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  by  being  charged  the  same  tax  as  long-term  mortgages. 
The  Minnesota  plan  of  one  rate  for  short-term  and  a  higher  rate  for  long-term 
mortgages  is  preferable  to  the  single  rate  plan.14 

Mortgages  outstanding  at  the  time  the  new  tax  goes  into  effect  should  be 
relieved  of  the  property  tax  thenceforward  by  paying  the  registration  tax. 
This  would  increase  considerably  the  revenue  the  first  year  as  compared  with 
that  of  subsequent  years. 

The  registration  tax  might,  of  course,  be  broadened  to  apply  to  mortgages 
on  personal  property,  and  even  to  leases,  deeds,  and  contracts  registered  in 
the  county.  To  apply  such  a  tax  it  would  be  necessary  to  require  the  true 
consideration  to  be  shown  on  the  document. 

There  are  no  figures  available  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  yield 
of  such  a  tax.  The  experience  of  other  states  changing  from  an  annual  ad 
valorem  tax  to  a  registration  tax  indicates  that  the  yield  of  the  registration 
tax  is  generally  somewhat  higher  but  more  variable  from  year  to  year  than 
the  property  tax.15  Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  rates  of  the  two  taxes 
and  on  the  activity  of  the  real  estate  market. 

It  is  possible  that,  even  without  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
classification  of  intangible  property,  North  Carolina  could  adopt  a  registration 


"Minnesota  charges  15  cents  per  $100  of  debt  secured  by  mortgage  if  the  mortgage 
runs  less  than  5  years  and  6  months;  25  cents  per  $100  if  it  runs  longer  than  5  years, 
6  months.  Other  states  use  the  following  rates: 

Alabama  15  cents  on  each  $100        New  York 50  cents  on  each  $100 

Kansas  25  cents  on  each  $100        Tennessee 10  cents  on  each  $100 

Kentucky  20  cents  on  each  $100  Small   mortgages   exempt. 

Michigan  50  cents  on  each  $100       Virginia _ 10  cents  on  each  $100 

Oklahoma 2  to  10  cents  on  each  $100  Applies  also  to  deeds,   leases,   and   con- 

depending  on  term  of  years  the  mortgage       tracts  recorded  in  the  county, 
runs. 

1EA  brief  analysis  of  the  experience  of  states  using  the  registration  tax  is  found 
in  Leland,   The  Classified  Property  Tax,  pp.   195-203. 
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tax  on  mortgages  as  a  privilege  tax  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  This  has  been 
done  in  two  states  whose  constitutions  are  similar  to  our  own  (Alabama  and 
Tennessee)   and  their  courts  have  upheld  the  tax. 

3.  Shares  of  Stock.  Shares  of  stock  of  domestic  corporations  are  now 
exempt  from  taxation  on  the  ground  that  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  corporation  has  paid  its  tax,  presumably  within  the  state,  and  that  to  tax 
the  shares  separately  would  be  objectionable  double  taxation;  also  on  the 
ground  that  in  so  far  as  the  corporation  has  high  earning  power  with  little  or 
no  tangible  property  we  are  reaching  it  through  our  corporate  excess  tax.16 
Shares  of  foreign  corporations,  as  pointed  out  on  page  63,  are  entirely 
exempt.  If  the  corporation  owns  property  in  this  state,  it  pays  on  its  tangible 
property  but  nothing  on  its  corporate  excess.  If  it  owns  no  property  in  the 
state,  neither  it  nor  the  resident  shareholder  pays  anything.  It  is  not  the 
exemption  of  foreign  stock  per  se  that  is  objectionable  but  the  discrimination 
involved  in  exempting  stock  and  taxing  bonds  and  other  intangibles.  All 
foreign  securities  should  be  treated  alike— either  all  taxed  or  all  exempted. 

If  shares  of  stock  are  made  taxable,  instead  of  exempting  domestic  and 
taxing  foreign  shares,  a  different  distinction  might  well  be  made.  All  shares 
could  be  exempted  to  the  extent  that  the  property  of  the  corporation  is  taxed 
within  the  state.  Conversely,  all  shares  owned  by  residents  could  be  taxed  to 
the  extent  that  the  corporation  is  not  paying  within  the  state  on  its  property. 
This  would  mean  that  if  a  domestic  corporation  owned  half  of  its  property 
within  the  state  and  half  outside,  its  shares  owned  by  North  Carolinians  would 
be  exempt  only  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value.  If  a  foreign  corporation  had  25 
per  cent  of  its  property  in  this  state,  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  shares 
would  be  exempt  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

There  is  no  reliable  method  by  which  to  estimate  the  revenue  obtainable 
from  a  low-rate  tax  on  stock,  levied  on  the  basis  suggested  above.  The  Federal 
income  tax  returns  for  1925  show  $26,783,000  dividends  received  by  North 
Carolina  individuals  filing  returns.  In  addition,  some  dividends  were  received 
by  persons  not  filing  a  return  to  the  Federal  Government.  Capitalizing  these 
dividends  at  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  gives  a  value  of  $446,383,000  to  these  shares. 
But  what  proportion  of  the  value  of  these  shares  is  represented  by  corporate 
property  taxed  in  the  state  is  not  known.  Neither  is  it  known  how  much  stock 
is  owned  by  North  Carolinians  not  represented  in  the  dividends  reported  to 
the  Federal  Government.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  since  we  receive  no 
revenue  whatever  from  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  individuals  at  present, 
such  as  we  might  get  from  a  low-rate  tax  would  be  clear  gain  as  compared 
with  the  present  system.17 

4..  Bonds  and  Notes.  Of  all  intangibles,  bonds  and  notes  are  the  most 
difficult  to  assess.  Whereas  shares  of  stock,  especially  in  domestic  corporations, 
may    be    reached    through    the   corporation,   bank   deposits    through   the    bank, 

■"The  corporate  excess  is  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  listed  for  taxation.  Ihi  this  state 
only  domestic  corporations  are  taxed  on  this  excess.  It  is  taxed  as  property  by  the 
local  governments,  along  with  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  corporations. 

"In  1922  the  last  year  in  which  we  taxed  stock  in  foreign  corporations,  the  amount 
listed  iu  the  state  was  $22,650,4.14.   (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  l!i2:s,  p.   15.J 
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accounts  receivable  through  the  balance  sheets  of  business  firms,  and  mort- 
gagees through  the  recorder's  office,  bonds  and  notes  defy  detection  at  the 
source.  In  so  far  as  they  are  owned  by  trustees  or  business  firms  which  file 
reports  with  public  officials,  they  may  be  checked.  But  in  so  far  as  they  are 
held  as  private  investments,  their  assessment  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
willingness*  of  the  owner  to  list  them.  Here  is  where  low-rate  taxation  may  help. 
It  is  easily  possible  that  a  low-rate  tax  on  bonds  and  notes  may  not  only  bring 
on  the  books  a  much  larger  amount  of  these  holdings,  thereby  spreading  the 
burden  of  taxation  more  widely,  but  also  that  it  may  actually  produce  more 
revenue  than  a  high  rate. 

Another  advantage  of  low-rate  taxation  would  be  that  our  state  would 
become  a  better  market  for  bonds,  thus  tending  to  correct  the  unbalanced 
investment  situation  described  on  page  63.  Some  of  our  larger  corporations 
offer  to  pay,  for  their  bond-holders,  the  low-rate  tax  levied  on  their  bonds 
by  the  various  states.  If  North  Carolina  were  included  in  such  offers,  we 
would  obtain  the  revenue  without  involving  any  sacrifice  of  income  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens. 

5.  Accounts  Receivable.  The  table  on  page  50  indicates  that  about  25 
per  cent  of  our  intangibles  listed  at  present  are  book  accounts,  including 
miscellaneous  claims  against  debtors.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  are 
listed  by  business  enterprises.  At  present  no  attempt  is  made  to  check  these 
listings  against  the  reports  filed  with  the  state  for  income  and  franchise  tax 
purposes.  Under  classification  and  reduced  rates,  all  possible  sources  of 
checking  should  be  used  in  order  to  prevent  a  falling  off  in  revenue  from  this 
source. 

Summary.  There  are  three  courses  of  action  open  to  the  state.  We  might 
continue  the  present  system,  we  might  give  complete  exemption  to  intangibles, 
or  we  might  classify  intangible  property,  applying  a  different  rate  from  that 
on  other  property.  Combinations  of  certain  elements  in  the  three  plans  are 
also   feasible. 

In  favor  of  retaining  the  present  system,  the  principal  arguments  are  that  it 
yields  a  fair  amount  of  revenue  and  that  by  treating  all  property  alike  we  avoid 
the  bickerings  of  special  interests  to  have  their  property  exempted  or  favored 
by  low  rates.  The  chief  objections  to  the  present  system  are  that  the  tax  is 
falling  on  a  few,  that  rising  tax  rates  make  the  burden  quite  serious  for  these 
few,  that  more  and  more  intangibles  are  escaping  the  tax,  honestly  and  dis- 
honestly, and  that  weak  administration  of  the  law  is  traceable  partly  to  the 
high  rates  imposed.  If  the  present  system  is  retained,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  plug  up  the  leaks  and   strengthen  enforcement. 

Complete  exemption  may  be  urged  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  impossible  to 
administer  a  tax  on  intangible  property  with  anything  like  the  efficiency  that  a 
tax  on  tangible  property  can  be  administered,  hence  the  attempt  should  not 
be  made;  that  most  intangibles  are  merely  paper  representatives  of  real 
property  already  taxed,  and  therefore  taxation  of  the  intangibles  represents 
double  taxation;  that  the  adoption  of  the  state  income  tax  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  exemption  of  intangibles   in  the  majority  of  states  using  the 
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personal  income  lax,  and  that  the  income  tax  should  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  a  property  tax  on  intangibles.  Opposed  to  exemption  are  the  loss 
of  revenue  involved  and  the  widespread  feeling  that  owners  of  intangibles  are 
quite  able  to  pay  taxes  and  should  pay  them. 

Classification  of  intangible  property  with  a  different  rate  on  such  property 
is  permitted  by  the  constitutions  of  some  thirty  states,  the  majority  of  which 
are  using  the  power.  Arguments  for  the  step  are  that  we  would  be  getting  into 
line  with  the  general  trend  throughout  the  country;  that  it  is  equitable  to  tax 
intangibles  at  a  lower  rate  than  other  property  in  view  of  the  lower  average 
income  return  on  such  property  and  the  higher  percentage  of  true  value  at 
which  it  is  assessed;  that  it  is  expedient  to  impose  a  lower  rate  in  view  of 
the  ease  with  which  this  property  may  be  concealed  and  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  gaining  the  cooperation  of  the  taxpayer;  and  that  a  low-rate 
encourages  officials  to  a  more  zealous  enforcement  than  a  high  rate.  If  classi- 
fication is  to  be  considered  successful,  it  should  greatly  increase  the  amount 
of  intangibles  on  the  tax  books,  thus  distributing  the  burden  more  widely;  in 
addition,  it  should  yield  close  to  or  quite  as  much  revenue  as  the  present 
system.  "Whether  or  not  we  could  expect  such  results  would  depend  mainly 
on  the  kind  of  administration  we  secured  and  how  the  law  was  drafted.  If 
collection  at  the  source  were  used  wherever  practicable  and  if  debts  were 
not  deductible,  the  results,  assuming  reasonably  good  administration,  would 
probably  justify  the  change. 

Bank  deposits  can  most  effectively  be  taxed  at  the  source,  i.e.,  against 
the  bank,  with  authority  to  charge  the  tax  to  the  depositor's  account.  Mort- 
gages, likewise,  can  be  reached  at  the  source  by  a  recording  tax  levied  once 
and  for  all  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  recorded.  Shares  of  stock,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  might  well  be  taxed  to  the  extent  that  the  property  of  the 
corporation  has  not  been  taxed  within  the  state.  Bonds,  notes,  and  accounts 
must  be  reached  largely  through  the  voluntary  listing  of  the  owner,  a  process 
that  may  be  stimulated  by  a  low  rate. 


INTERSTATE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TAX  BURDEN  ON 
COTTON  MILLS 

(Limited  to  State  and  Local  Taxes) 
Hersiial  L.  Macon,  Randolph  County,  N.  C. 

Complaints  registered  by  manufacturers  against  high  taxes  are  entirely 
normal.  Not  only  manufacturers  but  other  business  men,  and  farmers  as  well, 
periodically  appear  before  the  legislature  with  the  claim  that  they  are  being 
taxed  excessively,  or  are  being  required  to  pay  more  than  their  proportionate 
amount  of  the  revenues  raised.  In  many  instances  these  contentions  are  nothing 
more  than  idle  talk  no  doubt,  while  in  others  there   is  a  measure   of  truth. 

From  recent  articles  carried  in  the  various  trade  and  commercial  journals 
it  might  be  concluded  that  the  high  taxes  in  the  New  England  states  and  the 
low  taxes  in  the  South  are  important  factors  in  the  movement  of  the  textile 
industry  to  the  southern  states.  The  tax  system  of  Virginia  has  been  revised 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  made  much  more  attractive  to  capital. 
According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  there  is  now 
over  $40,000,000  invested  in  the  rayon  industry  in  Virginia,  with  an  annual 
output  of  about  $30,000,000  and  a  payroll  of  $10,000,000.  A  part  of  this  and 
other  expansions  may  be  the  result  of  reduced  taxes,  or  other  factors  may 
account  for  it. 

Governor  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  legis- 
lature1 discussed  the  tax  question  and  warned  against  going  beyond  the  point 
of  safety  in  taxing  industry.  To  quote  from  this  paper:  "It  is  an  open 
question  whether  we  have  not  traveled  so  far  in  the  protection  we  give  labor 
and  in  the  advantages — both  state  and  municipal — that  we  give  our  citizens  in 
good  roads,  education  and  other  facilities,  that,  between  the  expenditures  we 
have  imposed  on  industry  and  the  taxes  that  we  and  the  cities  and  towns  exact 
from  them,  our  industries  have  not  reached  a  position  where  there  is  nothing 
left  for  a  good  many  of  them  to  do  but  to  quit." 

This  leads  to  the  question — just  what  is  the  truth  about  the  taxes  and  how 
much  is  mere  talk?  If  taxation  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  movement 
of  industry  South,  it  is  strange  that  there  is  not  more  said  about  the  dis- 
crimination in  rates  within  the  state.  While  it  is  usually  agreed  that  taxes 
are  of  minor  importance,  nevertheless,  if  an  industry  is  on  the  decline,  or  is 
operating  on  a  very  low  margin  of  profit,  taxes  may  be  a  determining  factor. 

In  attempting  a  comparison  of  the  taxes  levied  the  first  big  effort  is  that 
of  measuring  the  tax  burden.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  it  is  possible  to  compare 
the  taxes  on  various  industries  and  between  the  different  states.  There  is  no 
scientific  way  worked  out  for  making  this  comparison.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  income  shows  the  burden.  That  certainly  measures 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  the  first  place 
it  assumes  that  all  taxes  are  borne  and  not  shifted.  Taxes  may  be  advanced 
by  one  individual  or  business  while  the  real  burden  is  shifted  elsewhere  to  the 


1iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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consumer.  A  simple  illustration  of  this  is  the  gasoline  dealer  or  the  theatre 
manager.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  money  is  advanced,  but  the  burden  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

To  say  that  the  real  burden  is  the  amount  of  taxes  not  shifted  does  not 
allow  for  the  fact  that  some  taxes  are  for  special  benefits.  An  illustration 
here  would  be  the  paving  of  streets,  or  the  installation  of  a  lighting  system, 
fire  protection,  water  and  sewer  systems.  Cotton  mill  owners  often  provide 
these  for  their  mill  villages  rather  than  have  taxes  levied  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  the  same  situation  as  going  into  the  market  and  buying  services  or  com- 
modities. The  idea  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  income  measures  the  tax  burden 
is  subject  to  these  two  qualifications  at  least. 

To  measure  the  tax  burden  accurately  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  final 
incidence.  For  example,  the  general  property  tax  on  machinery  will  probably 
be  shifted  if  all  manufacturers  have  it  to  pay.  If,  however,  the  tax  is 
paid  in  North  Carolina  and  not  in  Virginia  and  the  mill  owners  sell  in  the 
same  competitive  market,  the  tax  would  not  be  shifted.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  real  property  tax  to  be  capitalized  so  that  the  new  buyer  is  partially 
free  from  the  tax  burden. 

Where  investigations  are  made  covering  a  large  number  and  variety  of 
industries  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  income  varies  widely.  In- 
dustries which  have  a  high  fixed  investment  in  real  estate  and  other  property 
pay  a  much  higher  ratio  of  taxes  to  income  than  an  individual  or  business 
which  has  a  small  fixed  investment  in  real  estate.  This  comparison  might 
be  applied  to  a  cotton  mill  on  one  hand  and  a  broker,  a  banker,  or  a  real 
estate  business  on  the  other,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  former 
pays  a  higher  ratio  of  taxes  that  the  tax  burden  is  greater  on  the  cotton 
industry.  The  rate  of  returns,  allowing  for  risks,  must  be  approaching  equality, 
or  else  capital  would  not  go  into  the  cotton  mill  business  but  where  the 
returns  were  greater.  If  the  taxes  were  suddenly  changed  time  would  be 
required  for  readjustment,  but,  to  the  extent  that  the  returns  are  equalized 
regardless  of  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  income,  the  property  tax  is  shifted  and 
consequently  is  not  a  burden.  This  would  be  true  within  the  state,  or  in  an 
area  with  the  same  taxes,  but  in  competition  with  cotton  mill  operators  out- 
side of  the  state  it  might  not  be  shifted  unless  economic  advantages  in  North 
Carolina  were  great  enough  to  counterbalance  the  taxes.  In  case  of  public 
utilities,  where  a  fair  rate  of  return  and  no  more  is  guaranteed,  a  tax  on 
property  would  be  shifted. 

The  other  important  tax  to  consider  is  the  one  on  income.  According  to  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Industrial  Conference  Board  to  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  the  Federal  corporate 
income  tax  is  not  shifted.  Quoting  from  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  March 
19,  1928:  "Federal  corporation  income  tax  can  not  be  shifted  onto  the  consumer; 
it  does  not  affect  prices,  or  the  movement  of  capital  investment  excepting 
under  unusual  circumstances."  If  the  Federal  income  tax,  which  is  general 
is   not  shifted,  then   certainly   a   state   income   tax  on   industry   would   not   be 
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shifted  if  the  products  of  that  industry  were  marketed  in  competition  with 
goods  produced  where  there  was  no  income  tax.  From  these  general  observa- 
tions the  assumption  is  that  in  a  competitive  industry — and  the  cotton  textile 
business  certainly  comes  in  that  group — the  total  taxes  levied  furnish  a  real 
basis  for  comparing  the  tax  burden. 

There  are  two  methods  which  offer  possibilities  for  comparing  the  amount 
of  taxes  levied.  The  first  method  suggesting  itself  is  the  study  of  facts  con- 
cerning particular  mills.  This  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  actual  taxes 
paid,  the  income,  the  size  of  the  mill,  extent  of  operations,  the  age  of  the 
plant  and  equipment,  the  type  of  machinery  and  products;  also  whether  it 
is  a  spinning,  weaving,  finishing  or  specialty  mill.  To  make  this  method  effec- 
tive would  require  the  collection  of  a  huge  mass  of  data.  Even  in  North 
Carolina  there  are  338  mills,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue  for  1926.  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  information  concerning 
100  of  these  mills  and  still  have  very  distorted  ideas  as  to  the  average  tax 
burden  on  the  industry.  If  the  profits  are  large  the  operators  are  indisposed 
to  make  it  known,  as  it  might  be  a  fertile  field  for  labor  agitation,  and 
furthermore,  the  profits  of  one  good  year  are  often  depended  on  to  tide  the 
company  over  one  or  more  years  of  low  profits.  The  tax  per  spindle  would 
serve  very  well  in  a  limited  number  of  instances,  or  rather  for  a  particular 
type  of  mill.  But  even  here  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  hours  of  opera- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  product. 

There  is  certainly  an  important  advantage  in  having  actual  figures,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  here  to  disparage  this  procedure.  If  the  time  and  facilities 
were  available  and  the  information  collected,  any  application  to  a  particular 
mill  would  require  adjustments  which  would  be  tedious  and  tiresome.  The  mill 
under  consideration  would  not  be  identical  with  any  other  mill  within  the 
state  and  the  differences  would  multiply  as  plants  in  other  states  were 
compared.  It  might  be  said  with  justification  that  the  more  exact  the  in- 
formation is  for  a  particular  mill  the  more  unreal   for   the  whole. 

The  method  used,  which  requires  much  less  work,  is  that  of  calculating  the 
taxes  which  a  representative  mill  would  pay  in  each  of  the  particular  loca- 
tions selected.  This  representative  mill  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  being 
unreal  and  imaginary.  It  has  the  advantages  of  being  the  same  in  each 
location;  it  is  free  from  extremes  in  size  and  age,  and  has  a  moderate  rate  of 
profits.  While  it  does  not  give  actual  conditions,  it  does  furnish  a  good  basis 
from  which  adjustments  can  be  made  to  meet  specific  instances.  To  make 
this  method  effective  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  financial  statement  which  is  typical 
so  far  as  possible.  The  figures  used  and  the  source  are  given  on  page  81. 
The  net  income,  for  which  there  would  necessarily  be  adjustments  where 
an  income  tax  is  levied,  is  given  before  any  taxes  are  paid.  Consequently 
the  net  income  for  calculating  income  taxes  will  vary  inversely  with  the 
amount  of  other  taxes  paid. 

The  number  of  locations  for  which  taxes  were  computed  is  small  but  it 
does  include  many  of  the  leading  textile  centers.  In  making  the  selections 
cities  and  towns  wThich  would  be  comparable  in  size  to  those  in  North  Caro- 
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lina  were  taken.  There  are  exceptions,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  local 
rates  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cities  of  larger  size  are  included — such 
as  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts — because  they  are  widely 
known  cotton  manufacturing  centers.  Ten  states,  including  North  Carolina, 
are  represented.  While  not  covering  the  entire  textile  region,  those  states  most 
frequently  spoken  of  as  our  competitors  are  on  the  list.  The  states  studied  are: 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,    Tennessee,    South    Carolina,   Georgia,    and    Alabama. 

With  the  financial  statement  in  readiness  and  the  locations  determined, 
the  next  step  was  to  calculate  the  taxes  which  the  hypothetical  mill  would 
pay  in  each  place.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  have  both  the  local  and 
state  tax  laws  and  levies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  information  necessary  for  determining  the  state 
taxes  came  from  bulletins  and  reports  issued  by  the  state  tax  commissions  and 
departments  of  revenue.  Special  compilations  of  state  tax  laws,  where  they 
were  available,  proved  very  helpful.  The  local  levies  and  the  ratio  of  as- 
sessed to  true  valuation  required  for  determining  the  general  property  tax, 
which  is  the  largest  tax  in  amount,  were  very  difficult  to  secure. 

To  obtain  this  information  about  seventy  letters  were  mailed  to  county 
and  city  tax  supervisors.  Thirty-nine  replies,  most  of  which  were  signed  by 
some  tax  official,  supplied  the  figures  which  are  used  in  this  study.  The  rates 
are  all  for  1927,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  where  those  for  1926 
were  the  last  ones  available,  and  in  four  cities  outside  of  Massachusetts  for 
which  the  1928  rates  were  supplied.  The  assessment  ratios  are  only  estimates, 
as  no  percentage  can  be  more  than  an  approximation.  In  all  cases  the  ratios 
were  given  in  a  very  general  way  and  attention  was  often  called  to  the 
customary  variations. 

Estimated  Amount  of  State  and  Local  Taxes  Payable  by  Corporations  with 
Specified  Assets  Under  the  Laws  of  the  Various  States 

The  following  tables  are  intended  to  show  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
taxes  levied  on  a  hypothetical  cotton  mill  in  selected  towns  and  cities  in 
different  states.  Its  purpose  is  to  compare  the  tax  burdens  on  textile  manu- 
facturing in  various  sections  of  North  Carolina  with  those  levied  by  other 
competing  states.  In  the  calculations  it  is  assumed  that  the  laws  are  uni- 
formly enforced,  although  adjustments  have  been  made  to  allow  for  the 
ratio  the  assessments  bear  to  true  value.  The  greater  part  of  the  data 
on  local  rates  and  assessments  was  taken  from  replies  to  letters  mailed  to 
city  and  county  tax  supervisors.  The  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  has  been 
used  as  it  was  obtained  from  these  sources  without  further  investigation; 
at  best  such  figures  can  be  nothing  more  than  estimates  of  the  average. 

The  financial  statement  used  was  supplied  by  an  accountant  who  con- 
sidered it  fairly  representative  of  the  average  North  Carolina  mill.  No  attempt 
was  made,  however,  to  verify  the  statement  either  in  regard  to  size  or 
financial  condition  of  the  mills.  The  items  of  this  balance  sheet,  which  serve 
as   a   basis    for   all    of   the   calculations,   are   shown    on    page   81.    The   findings 
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based  on  such  an  imaginary  corporation  cannot  be  considered  as  corresponding 
to  actual  conditions,  due  to  the  numerous  peculiarities  which  are  important 
to  the  individual  mill. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Pennsylvania  takes  the  first  place  on  the  list  with 
the  lowest  taxes;  Massachusetts  has  the  last  place  with  the  highest  taxes;  while 
North  Carolina  comes  seventh  among  the  ten  states  compared.  There  is  such 
a  wide  variation  in  the  local  tax  rate  that  there  can  be  little  assurance  that 
the  locations  selected  are  typical  for  the  state  being  considered;  however, 
it  is  believed  that  the  results  are  representative  of  conditions  as  they  exist. 

COMPARISON    OF   STATE   AND   LOCAL   TAXES,    INCLUDING   LOCAL   RATES    AND 

ASSESSMENTS.  BASED  ON  THE  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  SHOWN 

FOR  HYPOTHETICAL  COTTON  MILL— SCHEDULE  1 


Location 

Local 
rates 

Assess- 
ment 
per  cent 

Adjusted 
rates 

Local 

taxes 

State 
taxes 

Total 
taxes 

Pennsylvania 

$2.94 
2.70 

1.75 
2.20 

1.45 
1.90 
2.00 

2.60 
1.95 
2.95 

2.55 
2.70 

2.188 

3.00 

1.90 

3.30 
1.80 
2.60 
4.10 

2.896 
3.36 

2.85 
1.55 
2.00 
2.00 
3.65 
2.38 
2.10 
2.50 
2.40 
2.09 
1.55 

2.86 
2.80 

5.725 
9.775 

2.84 
2.96 
3.34 
2.78 

50 

50 

52% 
27 

60 
60 
60 

30 
60 
36 

80 
65 
80 

80** 
80** 

50 
50 

55** 
66  2-3** 

62% 
60 

65 
75 
75 
75 
60 
68 
75 
60 
75 
75 
68 

65 
90 

10-38** 
42.6 

100 

100 

100 

80 

$1.47 
1.35 

.918 
.6116 

.87 
1.14 
1.20 

.78 
1.17 
1.062 

2.04 

1.755 

1.75 

2.40 
1.52 

1.65 

.90 

1.32 

2.38 

1.81 
2.01 

1.85 
1.16 
1.50 
1.50 
2.19 
1.62 
1.57 
1.50 
1.80 
1.57 
1.05 

1.859 
2.52 

4.16 

2.84 
2.96 
3.34 
2.224 

$  3,454.50 
3,172.50 

4,814.25 
3,204.78 

3,340.80 
5,973.60 
6,288.00 

4,508.40 
6,762.60 
6,138.36 

11,505.60 
9,898.20 
9,872.25 

10,051.50 
6,365.95 

9,966.00 

5,436.00 

7,972.80 

14,427.55 

10,211.22 
11,336.40 

11,189.10 
7,021.50 
9,060.00 
9,060.00 

13,227.60 
9,775.14 
9,513.00 
9,060.00 

10,472.00 
9,467.70 
6,366.16 

10,745.02 
14,565.60 

9,389.00 
25,151.46 

14,626.00 
15,244.00 
17,201.00 
11,493.60 

f._ 

$  3,454.50 

Reading 

Virginia 

3,172.50 

2,273.11 

2,158.48 

2,330.25 

2,287.80 
2,278.37 

1,427.10 
2,554.20 
1,652.52 

1,069.88 
1,102.03 
1,102.55 

1,098.97 
1,172.68 

1,710.00 
1,710.00 
1,445.75 
i, 770. 40 

1,562.28 
1,556.64 

2,993.31 
3,185.85 
3,094.12 
3,094.12 
2,906.58 
3,061.94 
3,073.73 
3,094.12 
3,025.58 
3,075.77 
3,215.34 

1,553.95 
1,781.31 

4,001.00 
3,850.75 

1,693.22 
1,677.77 
1,628.85 
1,771.53 

7,087.36 

Dan  River  D.*  ... 
Chesterfield  Co. 
Manchester  D.**„ 

Bermuda  Dist 

Motoaca    Dist 

Alabama 

5,363.26 

5,671.05 
8,261.40 
8,566.37 

5,935.50 

9,316.80 

7,790.88 

Connecticut 

12,575.48 

11,000.23 

Hartford ..... 

10,974.80 

District     1** _ 

11,150.47 
7,538.63 

Georgia 

Athens 

Clarke  Co.* 

11,676.00 
7,146.00 

Columbus  

9,418.55 
16,197.95 

New  Jersey 

11,773.50 

Plainfield 

12,893.04 

North  Carolina 

Asheboro. 

Belmont 

14,182.41 

10,207.35 

Bessemer    City 
Mount  Holly 

12,154.12 
12,154.12 

Burlington 

16,134.18 

Charlotte 

12,837.08 

Cherryville    

12,586.73 

Durham 

12,154.12 

13,497.58 

Greeoisboro 

Winston-Salem 
Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

12,545.47 
9,581.50 

12,298.97 

Knoxville _... 

South  Carolina 
Greenville 

16,346.91 
13,390.00 

Charleston 

29,002.21 

Massachusetts 
Fall  River 

16,319.22 

Lawrence 

16,921.77 

Lowell _ _ 

New  Bedford 

18,829.85 
13,265.13 

*These  are  the  rates  for  the  county — outside  of  Danville  and  Athens. 
^Assessments  vary  for  different  kinds  of  property. 
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SCHEDULE  1 

COTTON  MILL  COMPANY"* 
BALANCE    SHEET 
December    31,    1927 

Assets 

Cash    I  26,000 

Acceptance  Receivable 7,000 

Accounts  Receivable - 44,009 

Inventories 

Cotton  _ ~ $     5,000 

Stock    in    Process _.- 9,000 

Finished     Goods 17,000 

Fuel    and    Supplies - _ 9,000         40,000 


Total    Current   Assets _ 1117,000 

Plant  and  Equipment  at  Cost 

Land  _ $  15,000 

Buildings    _ 176,000 

Machinery    and    Equipment 481,000 

Tenements    - 83,000 

Other  Equipment  9,000 

764,000 
Less    Dep.    Reserve 240,000        524,000 

Deferred  Charges 1,000 


Total    Assets _...  $642,000 

Liabilities 

Notes    Payable _ $  35,000 

Vouchers    Payable 2,000 

Accrued  Wages 1,000 


Total    Current    Liabilities 38,000 

Net  Worth 

Capital    Stock    (Common)... 1500,000 

Surplus    104,000 

Total  Net  Worth $604,000 


Total   Liabilities  and   Net  Worth $642,000 

Tax  Laws  antd  Ordinances 
Pennsylvania 

There  is  no  state  tax  on  manufacturing  concerns  except  an  organization 
tax  and  a  4-mill  tax  on  bonds  outstanding.  There  is  a  5-mill  tax  on  the 
actual  value  of  capital  stock,  but  this  tax  does  not  apply  to  capital  "invested 
in  and  actually  and  exclusively  employed  in  carrying  on  laundrying  or  manu- 
facturing within  the  state."  There  is  also  an  8-mill  tax  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  public  utilities.1 


*The  original  balance  sheet  from  which  the  above  statement  was  taken  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Karl  E.  Thies,  C.  P.  A.,  of  the  Courter,  Rhyne,  Moore  &  Co.,  Textile  Cost 
Accountants,  of  Charlotte  and  New  York.  Mr.  Thies  gave  what  he  considered  "a  fairly 
representative  balance  sheet  of  a  North  Carolina  cotton  mill."  The  net  profits  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1927,  were  given  as  $r>6,742.30  before  Federal  or  state  income 
taxes  were  paid.  The  net  income  as  used  in  the  calculations  was  increased  to  $65,000 
In  order  to  include  the  amount  paid  out  for  local  taxes  and  other  state  taxes.  The 
amount  added  was  $8,257.70,  which  is  near  the  average  amount  of  local  taxes  paid 
in   North   Carolina. 

'Laws  relating  to  state  taxation  and  revenue,   1926. 
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Virginia 

State  taxes: 

Income  tax,  3  per  cent  on  entire  net  income1 
Annual   registration    fee2 

$25.00  when  capital  stock  exceeds  $'300,000 
Annual  state  franchise  tax3 

$100.00  when  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $500,000 

$200.00  when  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
State  property  tax4 

85c  tax  on  capital 


^Virginia  Tax  Laws,  1926. 
Hbid.  p.   64ff. 
Hbid.  p.   133. 
*Ibid.  pp.  47-18. 

Capital   includes:    (1)    inventories,    (2)   excess  of  bills  and   accounts   receivable,    (3) 
moneys  and  deposits,   (4)   claims,  equities,  clioses  in  action  and  other  property. 
Capital  is  not  taxed  locally. 

Alabama 

State  taxes: 

Franchise  tax1 

60c  per  $1,000  of  paid-up  capital  stock 
Property  tax2 

65c  on  $100  valuation 


Report  of  New  York  State  Tax  Commission,  1926. 

Digest  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Taxation  and  Revenue,  1922. 

'■President  of  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education,  Nov.,   1927. 

C.   E.   Rightor,   of   Detroit   Bureau   of   Governmental   Research.   National   Municipal 
Review,  December,  1927. 

Connecticut 
State  taxes: 
Income  tax1 

2  per  cent  on  net  income 


statutes  pertaining  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  property  and  personal  taxes. 
State  of  Connecticut,  1926.  The  net  income  is  the  same  as  used  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

This  income  tax  is  levied  "in  lieu  of  all  taxes  which  otherwise  would  be  laid  on 
moneys  and  credits,  including  accounts  and  bills  receivable,  and  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  upon  the  franchise  except  tax  on  increased  capital  stock."  This  quotation 
comes  from  the  Corporation  Net  Income  Tax  Law,  1921. 

Georgia 

State  taxes: 

Annual  license  tax1 

Measure   of  the  tax  is   capital   stock 
Rate:  $300,000  to  $500,000  capital,  $200.00 
Property  tax2 

5  mills;  tax  calculated  for  each  separate  location 


instructions  of  Comptroller  General  to  Tax  Receivers  in  Georgia,  1928-1929. 
SR.   C.   Norman,   State  Tax   Commissioner,   March,    1928. 
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New  Jersey 
State  taxes: 

Franchise  tax1 
Property  tax2 


*Tax  Laws,  1926. 

Tax  is  1-10  of  1  per  cent  on  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding  up  to  %S, 000,000. 
However,  it  does  not  apply  when  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
is  invested  in  the  state. 

*New  Jersey  Tax  Laws,  1926. 

The  state  is  allowed  to  levy  a  limited  tax  for  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  soldiers' 
bonus,  and  institutions.  Taxes  are  levied  on  tangible  property  only.  The  franchise  is 
not  taxed. 

North  Carolina 
State  taxes: 

Franchise  tax1 

Rate:  1/10  of  1  per  cent  on  value  of  issued  and  outstanding  capital 

stock,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits 
Income  tax2 
Rate:  4%   per  cent  on  entire   net  income 


^Revenue  Act,  1927. 
2Ibid. 

Tennessee 

State  taxes: 
Excise  tax1 

3  per  cent  on  net  earnings  from  sales  within  the  state 
Property  tax2 

20  per  cent  on  the  $100  valuation 


Annotated  Code  of  Tennessee,  Supplement  of  1926. 

(In  the  calculation  it  was  assumed  that  one-half  of  the  sales  were  made  to  buyers 
within  the  state.  This  is  purely  arbitrary.)  There  is  a  franchise  tax,  which  would  be 
$100,  but  it  may  be  deducted  from  the  excise  tax,  consequently  it  is  not  included. 

2Director  of  Finance,  Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dec,  1927.  Also  C.  E.  Rightor 
National  Municipal  Review,  Dec,  1927. 

South  Carolina 
State  taxes: 

Income  tax  on  corporations1 

4  per  cent  on  entire  net  income;  measured  the  same  as  for  the  Federal 
Government 
Franchise  tax2 

2  mills  on  each  $1.00  of  capital  stock 
Property    tax3 
Rale:  5%  mills 


'Income  Tax  Act  of  1926. 

2Rep</rt  of  New  York  State  Tax  Commission,  1920. 

3Rep(/rt    of  Smith    Carolina   Tax   Commission,    1926.    This    report   gives   the   average 
county  tax  to  be   19.11   mills;   the  average  school  tax  is  22. H5   mills. 
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Massachusetts 
State  taxes: 
Excise  tax1 

a.  $5.00  per  $1,000  of  vaule  of  corporate  excess2 

b.  2y2   per  cent  of  net  income 


'General  laws  relating  to  taxation  and  assessment,   1927. 

Hbid.  To  ascertain  the  corporate  excess,  deduct  the  local  assessment  of  real  estate 
and  machinery  from  the  fair  value  of  the  capital  stock,  consisting  of  capital  stock, 
surplus,   and   undivided   profits. 


INHERITANCE  AND  ESTATE  TAXES 
C.  P.  Sprtjell,  University  of  North  Carolina 

(Report  made  to  the  State  Tax  Commission  and  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Pro- 
fessor Spruill  and  the  Commission.) 

I.  Summary  of  development  in  the  United  States 

A.  Death  taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government 

B.  Death  taxes  imposed  by  the  states 

C.  Death  taxes  imposed  by  North  Carolina 

II.  Analysis  of  receipts  from  the  North  Carolina  inheritance  and  estate  taxes 

A.  Inheritance  and  estate  tax  receipts  compared  with  receipts  from 

other  taxes  collected  by  the  State  Department  of  Revenue 

B.  Productivity  of  the  death  taxes 

1.  Large  estates  VS.  small  estates 

2.  Residents  vs.  non-residents 

3.  Direct  heirs  vs.  collateral  heirs  and  strangers 

4.  Inheritance  tax  vs.  estate  tax 

C.  Burdensomeness  of  the  death  taxes 

III.  Suggested  changes  in  the  imposition  of  inheritance  and  estate  taxes 

A.  Inheritance  tax  vs.  the  estate  tax 

1.  Retain  the  inheritance  tax,  but  raise  the  rates  so  as  to  pro- 

duce taxes  slightly  above  the  present  total  amount  of  inheri- 
tance   tax    receipts 

2.  Amend  the  North  Carolina  estate  tax  so  as  to  remove  its  inde- 

pendent character.  Provide  instead  that  a  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed equal  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  Federal  credit  over 
the  amount  of  the  North  Carolina  inheritance  tax.  Specify 
that  the  credit  referred  to  shall  be  that  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tate Tax  of  1926  so  long  as  it  shall  be  in  force  and  that 
thereafter  it  shall  be  that  credit  for  payment  of  death  taxes 
to  the  states  which  may  be  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 

B.  Treatment    of   intangible   personalty   of   non-residents:    adopt   re- 

ciprocity 

C.  Exemptions 

1.  Raise   the   exemption    allowed   to   the   widow   from   $10,000   to 

$15,000  and  the  exemption  to  each  minor  child  from  $5,000 
to  $7,500 

2.  Provide  that  when  a  share  of  an  estate  is  transferred  co  any 

individual  to  whom  an  exemption  is  allowed  the  amount 
of  the  exemption  shall  be  diminished  by  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars  by  which  the  value  of  the 
shares  transferred  exceeds  fifty  thousands  dollars 

D.  Treatment  of  insurance  payable  at  or  after  death  of  the  insured 

1.   Proceeds  of  insurance  policies  are  now  taxed  by  North  Caro- 
lina if  paid  to  the  estate  of  the  insured. 
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2.  It  is  suggested  that  payments  to  individual  beneficiaries  upon 
the  death  of  the  insured  should  be  subjected  to  the  inheri- 
tance tax. 

The  present  discrimination  in  favor  of  insurance  might  be 
removed    entirely    by   treating   payments    of   insurance  like 
the  transfer  of  other  property  to  beneficiaries  of  the  dece- 
dent, but   to  protect  needy  dependents   only  the  excess  of 
the   total    amount    of    insurance    carried    by    the    decedent 
above  $10,000  might  be  Included  in  the  taxable  inheritances. 
E.  Closely  repeated  successions:  provide  that  the  transfer  of  property 
from  direct  heirs  to  direct  heirs,  which  has  been  subject  to  the 
inheritance    tax   of    North    Carolina   within    a   period   of   three 
years,  shall  be  taxed  only  to  the  extent,  if  any,  that  the  pre- 
vailing rates  exceed  the  rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  next 
preceding  transfer. 

IV.  Administration 

A.  Present  organization 

1.  The  method  of  administration   in   North  Carolina 

2.  The  cost  of  collection 

B.  Prevention  of  avoidance  and  evasion 

1.  Conveyance    of   property   in    North    Carolina    by   non-resident 

owners  to  foreign  corporations  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  state  may  be  reduced  by 

a.  Providing  that  incorporation  under  such  conditions 
within  three  years  prior  to  death  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  a  conveyance  in 
contemplation  of  death  and,  therefore  subject  to  the 
tax. 

b.  Fixing  the  schedule  of  inheritance  tax  rates  so  that 
the  excess  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  state  above  an 
amount  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
shall  not  be  sufficient  to  make  withdrawal  of  property 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  worth  the 
effort. 

2.  To   prevent   possible   failure   to   list   bearer   securities:   require 

that  on  the  occasion  of  death  of  a  tenant  of  a  safe-deposit 
box  the  bank  or  safe-deposit  company  shall  withhold  the 
contents  of  the  safe-deposit  box  from  the  administrator  or 
executor  and  from  any  co-tenant  during  a  period  of  ten 
days  or  until  a  representative  of  the  State  Department  of 
Revenue  can  be  present  to  secure  an  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents. It  should  be  provided,  however,  that  a  deed  to  a 
cemetery  lot  and  the  will  may  be  withdrawn. 
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Summary  of  Developmext  ix  the  Uxited  States 

The  summaries  shown  below  indicate  that  taxes  levied  upon  the  occasion 
of  death  have  had  a  long  and  varied  development  in  the  United  States.  With 
the  exception  of  the  stamp  duties  upon  legacies  and  successions  which  were 
in  force  from  1798  to  1802,  the  Federal  Government  has  made  effective  use 
of  such  taxes  only  during  the  periods  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  American 
War,  and  the  World  "War.  Pennsylvania,  in  1826,  was  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  impose  an  inheritance  tax.  It  was  a  collateral  tax  from  which  parents, 
surviving  spouse,  and  lineal  descendants  were  entirely  exempt.  Transfers  to 
direct  heirs  were  taxed  first  in  1855  by  North  Carolina.  Since  the  state  aban- 
doned that  source  of  revenue  in  1874,  the  similar  tax  imposed  by  New  York 
in  1S91  is  better  known.  The  willingness  of  North  Carolina  to  apply  inheritance 
taxes  seriously,  which  was  illustrated  in  1S55  by  the  tax  upon  direct  shares, 
has  manifested  itself  in  more  recent  times.  The  rates  provided  by  the  Act  of 
1901  were  more  heavily  progressive  than  those  of  any  other  state.  Again,  in 
1927  North  Carolina  was  the  first,  and  it  has  remained  the  only,  state  to 
impose  an  estate  tax  equal  to  the  Federal  credit  in  addition  to  the  state 
inheritance  tax. 

Death  Taxes  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government1 

A.  Stamp  duties  upon  legacies  and  successions 

1.  Enacted  July  6,  1797 

2.  In  effect  from  July,  179S,  to  the  repeal  on  April  6,  1802 

B.  Act  of  1861 

1.  Tax   upon   transfer   of   personal   property  only,   with   progression   ac- 

cording to  the  degree  of  kinship 

2.  It  was  a  mild,  slightly  regressive  probate  duty 

C.  Acts  of  1864,  1865,  and  1866 

1.  Increase  of  rates 

2.  Inclusion  of  real  property 

D.  Repeal  of  the  inheritance  tax  in  1870  and  the  probate  duty  in  1872 

E.  Such  taxes  were  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1874 

(Scholeij  v.  Reu\  23  Wall.  331,  346) 

F.  The  Income  Tax  Bill  of  1894  taxed  inheritances  as  an  element  of  income 

(This  collapsed  when  the  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional) 

G.  1898 

1.  Tax   upon   transfer   of   personal   property   only,   with   progression   by 

totality  based  on  size  of  the  estate  rather  than  upon  the  individual 
shares 

2.  Upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1900  (Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  U.  S. 

41)   except  the  basing  of  exemption  and  progression  upon  the  size 
of  the  estate  of  the  individual  shares 

3.  Repealed  in  1902 
H.  1916 


lShultz,  William  J.,  The  Taxation  of  Inheritance,  1926. 
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1.  Tax  upon  the  transfer  of  the  estate,  not  the  distributive  shares,  with 
the  progression  according  to  the  amount  ranging  from  one  per  cent 
to  ten  per  cent 

I.  Increases  of  rates  in  March  and  October,  1917 

J.  1918 

1.  Rates  in  lower  brackets  were  reduced 

2.  Proceeds  of  insurance  were  made  subject  to  the  tax 

3.  An  important  incidental  effect  was  a  burden  upon  residuary  legatees 

unless  prevented   by   definite   arrangement   otherwise 
K.  1924 

1.  Increase  of  rates 

2.  Credit  of  the  inheritance  tax  imposed  by  the  states  up  to  a  maximum 

of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  tax 

3.  Gift  tax,  which  was  dropped  in  192G 
L.  1926 

1.  Reduction  of  rates  and  increase  of  the  exemption 

2.  Credit  toward  state  taxes  raised  to  eighty  per  cent 

3.  Retroactive  provision   for  refunding  taxes  collected   under  the  excess 

rates  of  the  Act  of  1924 

Death  Taxes  Imposed  by  the  States 

1.  Collateral  tax,  Pennsylvania,  1826 

2.  Tax  direct  shares,  North  Carolina,   1855,  discontinued  in   1874 

3.  Carefully  drawn  and  well  administered  law  of  New  York  taxing  collateral 

shares,  1885 

4.  Tax  upon  direct  heirs,  New  York,  1891 

5.  First  law  with  progression  according  to  the  size  of  the  estate  Ohio,  1894. 

It  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Courts  (State  v.  Ferris,  53  Ohio 
St.  314,  340) 

6.  Missouri's  law   of   1895   with    the   progressive   rates    upon   collateral   shares 

was  declared  unconstitutional  (State  v.  Swiltzler,  143  Mo.  187,  333) 

7.  Illinois'  law  of  1895  taxing 

(a)   Collateral  shares  progressively 
(b)   Stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  passing  to  a  non-resident   when  such 
a  corporation  had  property  or  income  in   Illinois.  This  was  upheld 
by  the  Courts   (Magoun  v.  III.  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  170  U.  S. 
283) 

8.  Washington,   1901,  applied   progressive   rates   according  to   the   amounts  of 

the  shares  and  to  the  degree  of  the  kinship  in  the  case  of  collateral  bene- 
ficiaries, but  a  proportional  rate  of  one  per  cent  was  provided  for  direct 
heirs 

9.  North  Carolina  in  1901  applied  this  double  progression  both  to  the  direct 

and   collateral   beneficiaries,   but   confined   to   personal   property 

10.  Wisconsin  law  of  1903 

(a)  Double  progression  applied  to  both  real  and  personal  property 

(b)  Progression  was  by  bracket  instead  of  by  totality 
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(c)    Exemptions  were   graduated   according  to  the   degree  of  kinship   of 
the  beneficiaries 

11.  Louisiana  between  1903  and  1908  provided  for  a  tax  upon  transfer  of  all 

personal  property  physically  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  including  securi- 
ties, deposit  credits,  etc. 

12.  Efforts  to  avoid  double  and  multiple  taxation 

(a)  1904,  West   Virginia  and   Vermont  provided   that  when   inheritance 

taxes  had  to  be  paid  to  the  other  states  upon  the  estate  of  a  resi- 
dent decedent  such  taxes  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  paid 
to  the  state  of  domicile 

(b)  1907,  Massachusetts  adopted  a  similar  provision  and  enacted  the  first 

measure  for  fiscal  reciprocity  in  inheritance  taxation  in  this  country 

13.  The  first  combination  of  inheritance  tax  and  estate  duty  was  enacted  by 

Rhode   Island  in  1916 

Death  Taxes  Imposed  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

A.  Act  of  1847,  Chapter  72 

1.  One  per  cent  on  collateral  shares  of  decedent's  property 

2.  Exemption  of  $300  of  real  estate  and  $200  of  personal  property 

3.  Gifts   to  defeat  the   act  were  declared  void 

B.  Act  of  1855,  Chapter  37 

1.  Discrimination  between  different  classes  of  collateral  heirs 

2.  Direct  heirs  were  taxed  at   one  per  cent.  This  was  the  first  instance 

of  taxing  the  shares  of  lineal  descendants  in  American  tax  laws 

3.  Discontinued  in  1874 

C.  Act  of  1897,  chapter  168 

The  inheritance  tax  was  re-established  and  was  extended  to  the  transfer  of 
personal   property  to  direct   heirs. 

D.  Act  of  1901,  chapter  9 

1.  Applicable  to  transfer  of  personal  property  only 

2.  Progression   according   to   both 

(a)  Amount  of  the  share  and 

(b)  The  degree  of  kinship,  direct  and  collateral  heirs  included 

3.  Rates  were  more  radically  progressive  than  those  of  any  other  state 

E.  Act  of  1903,  chapter  147 

Progression   according   to   the   amount   of  property   was   removed   except 
for  the  more  distant  relatives  and  strangers 

F.  Act  of  1907,  chapter  256 

Rates  of  1903  were  extended  to  real  property 

G.  Act  of  1913,  chapter  201 

Progression  according  to  the  amount  transferred  was  abandoned  entirely 
H.  Act  of  1915,  chapter  85 

Return  to  mildly  progressive  rates 
I.  Act  of  1919,  chapter  90 

Taxes  on  securities  of  a   foreign  corporation   upon  basis  of  the  propor- 
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tion  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  state  to  the  value  of  all 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  This  was  overruled  later  by  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co.  v.  D  ought  on 
J.  Act  of  1925,  chapter  101 

Increase  of  rates 
K.  Act  of  1927,  chapter  80 

In  addition  to  the  inheritance  tax,  there  was  imposed  an  estate  tax  equal 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  of  1926. 

Analysis  of  Receipts  from  the  North  Carolina  Inheritance 
and  Estate  Taxes 

The  place  of  the  inheritance  and  estate  tax  in  the  system  of  taxes  in  the 
state: 

Death  taxes  in  North  Carolina  are  overshadowed  by  the  income  tax  and 
the  privilege  taxes.  They  stand  less  far  beneath  the  aggregate  of  the  license 
taxes.  Table  154*  summarizes  the  position  of  inheritance  taxes  in  comparison 
with  the  other  groups  of  taxes  collected  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  during 
the  fiscal  years  1923  to  1928,  inclusive. 

Inevitably  the  tax  collections  which  are  dependent  upon  the  value  of 
property  passing  at  death  must  vary  from  year  to  year.  Even  if  the  same 
system  of  rates  were  retained,  the  amounts  of  taxes  payable  would  depend 
upon  uncertain  variables.  The  value  of  property  left  at  death,  the  location 
of  such  property  within  or  without  the  state,  the  amounts  bequeathed  to  re- 
ligious, charitable,  or  educational  institutions,  and  the  degree  of  kinship  of 
the  distributors  to  the  deceased  influence  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  make  uni- 
formity impossible. 

Taxes  upon  large  estates  compared  with  taxes  upon  small  estates: 

Table  155  shows  the  distribution  of  tax  payments  upon  inheritances  and 
estates  for  the  year  1927-1928.  Table  156  indicates  in  the  same  way  the  distri- 
bution of  tax  payments  upon  inheritances  for  the  year  1926-1927. 

On  account  of  the  system  of  exemptions  and  progressive  rates,  the  greater 
part  of  the  tax  receipts  is  derived  from  the  transfer  of  the  large  estates.  In 
1927-1928  there  were  1,871  estates  on  which  the  total  taxes  paid  to  North 
Carolina  amounted  to  $710,620.  Of  the  total  number  of  estates,  90.38  per  cent 
were  subjected  to  a  tax  of  less  than  $50,000.  Payments  by  them  constituted  only 
17.85  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  payments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  180 
estates  which  were  subjected  to  a  tax  of  $500  or  more  constituted  merely  9.62 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  estates  but  supplied  82.15  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  payments.  During  the  preceding  year,  1926-1927,  2,095  estates  pro- 
vided $824,541  of  inheritance  taxes.  Less  than  $500  was  paid  on  1,897  of  the 
estates.  Although  they  made  up  90.55  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  the  taxes 
paid  on  them  represented  only  15.86  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  payments.  The 


*Editor's  Note:  The  supporting  tables,  which  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Tax  Commission,  have  been  omitted  here  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  references 
have  been  retained  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  access  to  the  Report. 
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198  larger  estates  on  which  $500  or  more  was  paid  were  9.45  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  and  supplied  84.14  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  payments. 

Taxes  upon  estates  of  residents  compared  to  taxes  upon  estates  of  non- 
residents: 

Tables  155  and  156  show  also  the  relative  importance  of  receipts  from  the 
transfer  of  estates  owned  by  residents  and  non-residents.  In  1927-1928  the 
estates  of  residents  constituted  91.61  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  paid 
only  87.79  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected,  while  non-residents'  estates  made  up 
8.39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  paid  12.21  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  Simi-* 
larly  during  the  preceding  year,  1926-1927,  the  estates  of  residents  were  92.22 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  paid  88  per  cent  of  the  inheritance  taxes. 
Estates  of  non-residents  represented  the  remaining  7.78  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  yet  they  made  12  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  payments. 

Receipts  from  the  inheritance  tax  compared  to  receipts  from  the  estate  tax: 

The  estate  tax  has  been  in  force  during  only  one  complete  fiscal  year, 
1927-1928.  The  total  collections  of  that  year  on  account  of  both  inheritance  and 
estate  taxes,  excluding  the  penalties  on  bad  checks,  were  $710,620.  This  total 
was  secured  as  follows: 

Inheritance  taxes,  $663,201,  or  93.33  per  cent  of  the  total 
Estate  taxes,  47,419,  or     6.67  per  cent  of  the  total 

Total  $710,620         100. 

If  the  state  should  eventually  collect  the  additional  estate  taxes  payable  for 
1927-1928,  the  payment  of  which  has  been  delayed  by  litigation,  the  total  of 
estate  taxes  might  be  increased  by  as  much  as  $25,000. 

Taxes  upon  transfers  to  direct  heirs  compared  to  taxes  upon  transfers  to 
collateral  heirs  and  strangers: 

Table  157  summarizes  the  tax  payments  upon  estates  with  net  taxable 
value  of  $100,000  or  more  during  the  year  1925-1926.  The  shares  of  children 
supplied  the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  81.27  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  shares  of  all 
direct  heirs,  including  children,  provided  87.85  per  cent  of  the  total  collections 
from  this  group  of  estates.  Transfers  to  collateral  heirs  and  strangers  supplied 
only  11.99  per  cent  of  the  total  collections  from  the  group. 

The  preponderance  in  North  Carolina  of  inheritance  tax  payments  upon  the 
shares  of  direct  heirs  is  in  line  with  the  experience  of  other  states.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tax  Association  reported 
to  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxation  that 
".  .  .  about  85  per  cent,  approximately,  of  all  death  taxes  was  paid  by  people 
receiving  money  in  the  direct  line."2 

Tin   burdensomeness  of  the  inheritance  tax: 

From  a  superficial  or  prejudiced  survey  of  the  progressive  rates  of  in- 
heritance and  estate  taxes  it  is  easy  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  fearfully 
destructive  of  capital  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  needed  most  by  the  sorrow- 
ing family  of  the  deceased.  Closer  examination,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that 


'Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxation, 

1B25,    p.    28. 
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the  proportion  of  the  tax  to  the  value  of  the  estate  is  often  not  so  formidable. 
In  Table  157  it  is  shown  that  71  estates  with  a  net  taxable  value  of  $100,000 
or  more  were  taxed  by  North  Carolina  in  1925-1926.  Those  estates  had  an 
aggregate  taxable  value  of  $25,577,355.64.  The  total  inheritance  taxes  paid  to 
North  Carolina  upon  the  transfer  of  that  property  amounted  to  $532,469193. 
Comparison  of  the  aggregate  taxable  value  and  the  amount  of  the  taxes  indi- 
cates that  the  total  taxes  represented  only  2.08  per  cent  of  the  taxable  value. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  estates,  the  percentage  of  tax  to  taxable 
value  was  much  higher.  It  is  the  purpose  of  progressive  rates  to  make  it 
higher,  a  purpose  which  is  supported  by  the  principle  of  progressively  greater 
ability  to  pay.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  estate  the  percentage  is  smaller;, 
but  the  average,  2.08  per  cent,  suggests  that  hardly  more  than  the  income  for 
six  months  was  paid  to  the  state  on  the  occasion  of  successions  to  property 
amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  Compared  with  the  Estate  Tax 

The  estate  tax,  imposed  by  Section  6  of  the  North  Carolina  Inheritance 
and  Estate  Tax  Law  of  1927,  has  aroused  more  discussion  than  any  other 
provision  of  the  statute.  As  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
in  the  case  of  Hagood  v.  Doughton3  during  the  spring  term,  1928,  this  tax  is 
a  net  addition  to  the  state  inheritance  tax. 

Table  167  summarizes  the  practice  of  the  various  states  in  the  use  of  an 
inheritance  tax,  an  estate  tax,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Study  of  ^that 
summary  will  indicate  that  twenty-seven  states  apply  the  inheritance  tax  only, 
that  two  states  have  an  estate  tax  only,  that  Georgia  imposes  an  estate  tax 
upon  resident  decedents  and  an  inheritance  tax  upon  non-residents,  and  that 
fifteen  states  employ  both  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  estate  tax.4  North  Carolina 
is  in  the  last  group.  Its  position  in  that  group  is  unique.  This  state  alone 
has  attempted  to  impose  an  estate  tax  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax  as  a  net  addition  to  its  inheritance  tax  and  entirely  independent 
of  the  inheritance  tax.  It  is  true  that  Oregon  levies  an  estate  tax5  in  addition 
to  its  inheritance  tax,  but  the  amount  of  its  estate  tax  upon  the  extremely  large 
estates  does  not  equal  80  per  cent  of  the  Federal  tax.  Furthermore,  its  inheri- 
tance tax  does  not  apply  to  transfers  to  direct  heirs.  The  thirteen  other  states 
in  the  group  impose  the  estate  tax  merely  to  secure  the  difference  between  the 
state  inheritance  taxes  and  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  estate  tax.  Some  of  these  thirteen  states,  such  as  Maine 
and  Virginia,  provide  specifically  that  their  estate  taxes  shall  become  void 
upon  repeal  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  the  use  of  both  the  inheritance  tax  and  an  estate  tax  equal  to 
the  Federal  credit  is  shown  in  Tables  159-163,  inclusive. 


3Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  makes  impossible  a  final  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  at  the  present  time   (September,   1928). 

4The  three  states  remaining — Alabama,  Florida,  and  Nevada — have  neither  inheri- 
tance nor  estate  taxes. 

BIn  form  this  is  an  estate  tax.  but  the  courts  of  Oregon  have  held  it  to  be  a  suc- 
cession tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  prorated  among  the  beneficiaries. 
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In  the  list  of  states  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  death  taxes  im- 
posed upon  certain  estates,  North  Carolina  stands  twenty-first  in  the  case 
of  an  estate  of  §50,000,  seventeenth  in  the  case  of  the  $200,000  estate,  sixth 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  upon  a  $1,000,000  estate,  second  at  $3,000,000,  and  first 
at  $4,000,000  and  above.  If  the  estates  were  assumed  to  be  distributed  differ- 
ently— among  collaterals  and  strangers,  for  example — the  relative  position  of 
North  Carolina  would  not  always  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  equal  division 
between  a  widow  and  a  child,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  comparison.  The  rising 
rank  of  the  state  with  increasing  value  of  the  property  transferred  does  illus- 
trate, however,  the  consequences  of  applying  progressive  inheritance  tax  rates 
and  additional  progressive  estate  tax  rates  to  a  single  aggregate  of  property 
passing  at  death. 

The  estate  tax  receipts  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
irritation  of  taxpayers  and  the  unfavorable  publicity  which  has  issued  in  grow- 
ing volume  from  inheritance  tax  services,  protective  agencies,  and  the  public 
press.  It  was  noted  in  the  analysis  of  North  Carolina's  tax  collections  that  the 
amount  received  from  the  estate  tax  during  the  year  1927-1928  was  slightly 
more  than  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  which  represented  only  6.67  per  cent 
of  the  total  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  for  the  year.  If  subsequent  collections 
should  increase  the  estate  tax  for  that  year  by  as  much  as  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  the  estate  tax  would  be  merely  9.84  per  cent  of  the  increased  total 
collections. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  use  of  two  independent  taxes  payable  at  death, 
it  seems  preferable  to  the  writer  that  one  or  both  should  be  modified!  so  as  to 
provide  a  unified  and  consistent  method  of  taxation.  The  relative  merits  of 
the  estate  tax  and  the  inheritance  tax  have  been  compared  as  follows:8 

Estate  Tax 
A.  Advantages 

1.  Simplicity  and  speed 

a.  One  set  of  rates 

b.  No  investigation  of  the  beneficiaries 

c.  Saving  of  time  and  expense,  both  to  the  estate  and  the  government 

d.  The  testator  can  usually  determine  in  advance  the  total  tax  and 
thus  provide  for  exact  division  of  net  amounts  among  the  various 
beneficiaries7 

e.  No  difficulty  with  life  estates  and  remainders 

2.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  harmonizing  the  death  taxes  of  the  states  to 
each   other  and   to  the   Federal   Government 

3.  Greater  revenue,  since  when  the  individual  shares  are  taxed  the  rates 
on  the  higher  brackets  cannot  be  applied  so  far  as  upon  the  entire 
estate 


•From  the  Report  of  the  National  Cwnmittee  on  Inheritance  Taxation  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Estate  and  Inheritance  Taxation,  1925,  pp.  34-39;  and  William  J.  Shultz, 
Op.  cit. 

7C'an  market  value  l>e  anticipated  so  precisely? 
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B.  Disadvantages 

1.  Less  precise  adjustment  of  the  tax  to  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  estate,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  progression  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  relationship 

a.  The  effect  of  low  rates  upon  direct  heirs  and  dependents  ordi- 
narily provided  by  an  inheritance  tax  can  be  secured  in  an  estate 
tax  by 

(1)  Liberal  exemptions.  These,  however,  would  benefit  col- 
laterals and  strangers  as  well,  unless  they  were  determined 
by 

(2)  Exemptions  computed  according  to  the  number  and  de- 
gree of  kinship  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  decedent 

b.  Inequality  of  the  tax  upon  estates  of  equal  size,  some  of  which 
pass  to  a  few  beneficiaries  and  others  to  many  beneficiaries.  But, 
under  either  estate  or  succession  taxes,  the  testator  can  control 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  among  the  beneficiaries. 

Inheritance  Tax 

A.  Advantage 

1.  Theoretically  greater  fairness  on  account  of  more  precise  adjustment 
of  the  tax  to  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay 

2.  It  is  the  prevailing  form  among  the  states.  It  is  thus  an  old  tax  which 
which  would  seem  to  be  less  disturbing  to  the  public  than  imposition 
of  the  same  burden  in  a  new  form 

a.  But  the  federal  estate  tax  is  now  an  old  tax  also 

b.  The  persons  subject  to  the  tax  are  likely  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  effect  of  the  tax  than  in  its  form 

B.  Disadvantages 

1.  Greater  complexity 

a.  More  varied  base 

b.  Problem  of  appraising,  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax,  life  estates 
and  remainders 

The  National  Committee  on  Inheritance  Taxation  reported  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Estate  and  Inheritance  Taxation  at  New  Orleans  in  1925  that 
the  weight  of  the  argument  was  on  the  side  of  the  estate  tax.  But  the  care 
with  which  that  conclusion  was  reached  and  presented  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  influence  the  force  of  accepted  ideas  and  long  usage,  which  sustains  the 
inheritance  tax  in  the  legislatures  of  all  but  three  of  the  states  that  impose 
death  taxes. 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  entirely  fresh  start,  it  may  be  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  estate  tax  would  secure  its  adoption.  In  the  absence  of  that 
possibility,  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  tax  is  the  older  and 
the  prevailing  form  among  the  states,  that  the  administrative  machinery  is 
adjusted  to  its  application,  and  that  it  makes  possible  higher  rates  upon  shares 
passing  to  remote  kin  and  strangers,  justify  continued  use  by  North  Carolina. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  inheritance  tax  be  retained.  The  amount 
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of  revenue  now  collected  from  both  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  estate  tax 
can  be  secured  from  the  inheritance  tax  alone  by  raising  the  rates  slightly 
and  by  making  the  progression  more  rapid  and  more  sustained.  For  example, 
the  rates  upon  transfers  to  beneficiaries  in  Class  A  might  be  raised: 

From  the  present  schedule  Per  cent 

First   $25,000 1 

Excess  over  $25,000  up  to  $100,000 2 

Excess  over  $100,000  up  to  $250,000 3 

Excess  over  $250,000  up  to  $500,000 . 4 

Excess  over  $500,000  up  to  $1,000,000 5 

Excess  over   $1,000,000 6 

To  a  higher  schedule  such  as  that  imposed 

upon  direct  heirs  by  New  Jersey  Per  Cent 

First    $50,000 1 

$      50,000  to  $    100,000 2 

100,000  to        150,000  3 

150,000  to        200,000 4 

200,000  to        300,000 5 

300,000  to        500,000 6 

500,000  to        700,000 7 

700,000  to        900,000  . 8 

900,000  to     1,100,000 . 9 

1,100,000  to     1,400,000 10 

1,400,000  to     1,700,000 11 

1,700,000  to     2,200,000 . 12 

2,200,000  to     2,700,000 13 

2,700,000  to     3,200,000 14 

3,200,000  to     3,700,000 15 

Excess    over    $3,700,000 16 

A  single  schedule  of  rates  producing  a  given  amount  of  taxes  would  occa- 
sion less  irritation  than  the  application  of  two  separate  death  taxes  yielding 
the  same  amount  of  receipts.  Just  where  the  rates  should  be  fixed  can  be) 
decided  best  by  those  who  combine  careful  study  with  long  experience.  The 
State  Department  of  Revenue  is  prepared  to  submit  a  schedule  of  rates  which 
will  combine  simplicity  of  operation  with  productivity  of  returns.  The  level 
of  rates  should  be  high  enough  to  yield  an  important  part  of  the  state's  tax 
receipts,  but  not  so  high  as  to  discourage  unduly  the  things  taxed.  Taxes 
should  not  be  applied  roughly  with  the  closed  fist  but  deftly  with  sensitive 
fingers. 

In  view  of  the  great  safeguard  of  state  receipts  from  inheritance  taxes 
which  is  offered  by  the  credit  to  the  Federal  Estate  Tax  Law  of  1926,  it 
appears  desirable  to  impose  a  tax  which  in  every  case  will  secure  for  North 
Carolina  the  benefit  of  that  provision.  While  it  seems  equitable  and  expedient 
to  remove  the  independent  character  of  the  North  Carolina  estate  tax,  it  may 
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not  be  wise  to  repeal  it  altogether.  The  state  inheritance  tax  majy  be  devised 
so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Federal  credit  in  every  anticipated  case. 
Yet,  to  provide  against  an  unexpectedly  large  estate  and  against  the  possible 
increase  of  the  credit,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Nortth  Carolina  estate  tax  be 
amended  so  as  to  impose  an  estate  tax  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the 
amount  of  the  credit  to  the  Federal  estate  tax  allowed  by  the  United  States 
for  death  taxes  paid  to  a  state.  It  should  be  provided  further  that  the  credit 
referred  to  shall  be  that  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  of  1926  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
in  force  and  that  thereafter  it  shall  be  that  credit  for  payment  of  death  taxes  to 
the  states  which  may  be  granted  by  act  of  Congress. 

Treatment  of  Intangible  Personal  Property 

At  the  present  time  North  Carolina  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  transfer  at 
death  of  all  the  intangible  personal  property  of  a  resident  of  this  state.  The 
practice  is  in  harmony  with  the  familiar  and  generally  applied  principle  that 
intangible  personalty  is  taxable  by  the  state  of  residence  of  the  deceased  owner. 
In  addition,  the  state  taxes  those  securities  owned  by  non-residents  which 
were  issued  by  any  state  or  municipal  authority  within  North  Carolina  or  by 
any  company  incorporated  in  North  Carolina.  The  taxation  of  transfers  of 
securities  of  domestic  corporations  owned  by  non-resident  decedents  has  been 
defended  by  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  a  state  has  over  corporations  that 
have  their  legal  location  within  it.  The  power  to  tax  is  clear  and  has  been 
widely  used.  Indeed,  this  taxation  according  to  corporate  location  has  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  effective  sources  of  double  and  multiple  inheri- 
tance taxes.  The  inequalities  that  have  grown  out  of  tax  laws  enacted  by 
sovereign  states  and  applied  by  them  to  property  which  often  transcends 
their  limits  have  occasioned  a  long  series  of  technical  and  popular  discussions. 
The  glaring  multiplicity  of  state  inheritance  taxes,  which  has  been  given  sen- 
sational publicity,  appears  to  some  students  of  the  problem  to  have  so  im- 
pressed public  opinion  as  to  threaten  the  continued  use  of  a  valuable  and 
potentially  fair  tax.  Recognizing  the  need  for  greater  uniformity  and  fairness, 
many  of  the  states  have  attempted  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  death 
duties.  The  courts  have  also  exercised  a  leveling  influence,  usually  as  a  result 
of  actions  brought  by  representatives  of  estates  the  size  of  which  justified 
the  resort  to  litigation.  Legislative  experiments  include  taxation  at  a  flat  rate, 
retaliatory  laws,  exemption,  reciprocal  agreements,  and  a  certain  measure  of 
Federal  control. 

In  September,  1928,  the  policy  of  the  several  states  with  reference  to 
intangible  personalty  of  non-residents  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  states — Alabama,  Florida,  and  Nevada — and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  no  tax  payable  on  the  occasion  of  death. 

(2)  Eight  states  exempted  such  transfers:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

(3)  Twelve  states  had  concluded  agreements  providing  that  each  state 
would  exempt  from  its  tax  the  transfer  of  domestic  securities  owned  by  the 
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decedents  resident  in  any  other  state  in  the  group  or  resident  in  a  state  which 
entirely  exempted  such  property:  California,8  Connecticut,8  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,s  Oregon,s  and 
Pennsylvania. 

(4)  Four  states  did  not  generally  tax  intangible  personalty  of  non-resi- 
dents but  were  not  entitled  to  reciprocity;  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska, 
and  Wyoming.9 

(5)  Twenty-one  states  taxed  such  transfers:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(6)  Five  states  taxed  the  transfer  of  intangible  personalty  of  non-residents 
at  a  flat  rate,  provided  the  tax  was  not  superseded  by  the  reciprocal  agree- 
ments: California,  2  per  cent;  Connecticut,  2  per  cent;  Kentucky,  2  per  cent; 
New  Hampshire,  2  per  cent;  and  New  York,  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  estate 
or  3  per  cent  on  the  net  estate.  New  York  provided  further  that  the  tax  on 
a  non-resident  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  be  levied  upon  a  corre- 
sponding estate  of  a  resident. 

Taxing  the  transfers  at  a  flat  rate,  often  called  the  Matthews  two  per  cent 
plan,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  saving  of  delay,  and  reduction  of  ex- 
pense both  to  the  tax  collector  and  the  estate.  The  experience  of  New  Hamp- 
shire disclosed  the  fact  that  the  simplicity  of  operation  of  a  flat  rate  can 
be  secured  without  substantial  deviation  from  the  amount  collected  from 
progressive  rates.  The  two  per  cent  rate  applied  proportionally  was  ".  .  .  al- 
most exactly  the  average  rate  which  residents  of  the  state  were  paying  under 
the  inheritance  tax  law,  after  giving  credit  for  all  exemptions  and  deductions."1^ 

Both  exemption  and  reciprocity  would  to  some  extent  meet  the  desire  of  a 
state  to  attract  capital.  Opponents  of  death  taxes  often  represent  investment 
capital  as  a  "shy  bird,  the  cosmopolitan  bird,  having  no  country,  but  building 
its  nest  where  it  can  best  find  security."11  Undoubtedly  the  tax  system  of  a 
state  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  determination  of  the  location  of  industrial 
plants  and  in  the  choice  of  a  home.  In  certain  cases — possibly  important  cases — 
it  may  be  the  most  decisive  factor.  But  it  is  not  the  only  influence  upon  the 
development  of  industry  or  the  establishment  of  personal  residence.  Further- 
more, it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  shouting  for  repeal  of  the  North  Carolina 
estate  tax  has  come  from  persons  more  interested  in  reducing  the  tax  upon 
the  transfer  of  property  which  they  will  not  remove  from  the  state  than  in 
the  investment  of  northern  capital  within  North  Carolina.  The  appeal  to 
self-interest  is  persuasive,  yet  before  repealing  part  or  all  of  a  particular  tax 
it  is  well  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  interest  of  the  state.  Granting  that  the 


■California  taxes  the  transfer  of  stock  of  domestic  corporations  owned  by  non- 
residents and  Connecticut  taxes  stock  and  registered  obligations  of  national  banks 
within  the  state  and  domestic  corporations  when  transferred  from  a  non-resident. 
Ohio  and  Oregon  allow  no  reciprocity  with  states  which  have  no  inheritance  tax  laws. 

"Wyoming  is  listed  by  Ohio  as  being  entitled  to  reciprocity. 

^Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Association.  Vol.  xviii   (1924),  part  2,  p.  47. 

"William  J.  Shultz,  op.  cit.,  p.  321,  quoted  from  Soward  and  William,  Taxation  of 
Capital,   p.    150. 
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attraction  of  investment  is  desirable  and  that  low  taxes  are  inviting,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  unless  expenditures  are  reduced  a  decrease  of  the  rate 
of  one  tax  must  either  secure  as  great  or  greater  receipts  through  the  growth 
of  taxables  attracted  by  the  low  rates,  or  must  be  followed  by  increase  of 
other  taxes.  If  it  should  develop  that  other  taxes  had  to  be  raised,  then  either 
the  capital  subject  to  those  taxes  would  be  repelled  or,  if  they  were  not 
imposed  upon  investment  capital,  the  burden  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
other  taxpayers  of  the  state.  It  is  evident  also  that  additional  investment  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  an  absolute  gain.  More  capital  and  more  people  occasion 
larger  expenditures.  Presumably  the  greater  economic  productivity  and  greater 
tax  capacity  exceed  the  attendant  social  and  fiscal  costs,  but  measurements  are 
uncertain  and  only  when  they  do  exceed  the  costs  is  there  a  net  gain  to 
North  Carolina.  Considerations  less  buttressed  by  popular  prejudice  but  built 
upon  secure  foundations  are  those  of  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  justice.  It  is 
upon  those  grounds  that  exemption  or  reciprocity  may  be  urged  most  effec- 
tively. 

Exemption  is  the  simplest  and  speediest  method  of  dealing  with  the 
transfer  of  property  of  non-residents.  As  shown  above,  it  has  been  adopted 
by  eight  states,  including  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Securities  issued  under  the  authority  of  those  eight  states  are  not 
taxed  by  them  when  such  securities  pass  at  the  death  of  a  non-resident  owner. 
If  North  Carolina  were  to  adopt  this  policy,  it  would  refrain  from  taxing  the 
transfer  of  securities  issued  under  its  authority  when  owned  by  a  non-resident 
decedent.  By  this  step  it  would  gain  for  citizens  of  North  Carolina  immunity 
from  taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  securities  issued  by  corporations  or  govern- 
mental agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  twelve  reciprocal  states.  North 
Carolina  would  exempt  the  transfer  of  its  securities  owned  by  residents  of 
all  other  states,  but  residents  of  North  Carolina  would  be  subject  to  death 
taxes  upon  securities  issued  under  the  authority  of  twenty  states.  In  this 
respect  absolute  exemption  is  less  advantageous  than  reciprocity.  Exemption 
releases  non-resident  decedents  from  the  tax  upon  intangible  personalty  freely 
and  without  any  effort  to  secure  a  similar  benefit  for  residents  of  this  state. 
Reciprocity,  on  the  other  hand,  would  provide  an  exemption  only  for  residents 
of  those  states  which  allow  exemption  for  residents  of  North  Carolina.  By 
withholding  exemption  from  residents  of  states  which  continue  to  tax  the 
transfer  of  intangible  personalty  of  non-residents,  North  Carolina  would  add 
its  influence  to  the  effort  to  secure  uniformity  without  any  uncompensated 
sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  its  citizens. 

Exemption  and  reciprocity  are  advantageous  to: 

1.  Non-resident   decedents   owning  North  Carolina  securities. 

2.  Resident  decedents  owning  securities  of  foreign  corporations  incorpor- 
ated in  states  having  reciprocal  or  absolute  exemption  legislation,  since 
those  other  states  would  not  tax  them. 

3.  State  income  and  corporation  taxes,  local  general  property  taxes,  and 
communities  in  the  state  to  the  extent  that  new  capital  is  attracted  or 
removal  of  existing  capital  is  avoided. 
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4.  Sale  of   bonds  by  local  governments. 

5.  Inheritance  tax  receipts  to  the  extent,  if  any,  that  more  property  is 
accumulated  and  subsequently  taxed  at  death. 

They   are   disadvantageous   to: 

1.  State  inheritance  tax  receipts  to  the  extent  that  securities  otherwise 
taxable  would  be  exempted.  This  may  be  offset  in  part  by  raising  the 
rates  so  as  to  take  for  North  Carolina  part  of  the  taxes  upon  residents 
of  this  state  which  are  now  imposed  by  the  reciprocal  states  and  from 
which  those  residents  of  North  Carolina  would  be  relieved  if  reciprocity 
were   adopted. 

2.  Payers  of  other  taxes  to  the  extent  that  such  taxes  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  make  up  for  loss  of  inheritance  tax  receipts. 

Precisely  what  amount  of  revenue  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  adopting 
exemption  or  reciprocity  cannot  be  determined.  The  reduction  of  taxes  which 
would  follow  renunciation  of  this  source  of  governmental  income  would  de- 
pend upon  unpredictable  deaths  of  non-residents  possessed  of  intangible  per- 
sonal property  taxable  by  North  Carolina.  Estimates  based  upon  experience 
of  the  past  two  years  indicates  that  absolute  exemption  would  occasion  a 
loss  to  the  state  treasury  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.12  The  sacrifice 
incident  to  reciprocal  exemption  of  intangible  personalty  would  be  less  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  exemption  would  extend  only  to  twenty-three 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  the  two  years  1926-1927  and 
1927-1928  the  loss  would  have  been  not  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars,12 
possibly  not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  if  the  number 
of  exempting  or  reciprocal  states  were  to  increase,  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  immediate  loss  of  tax  receipts. 

The  questions  at  issue,  then,  are:  (1)  as  a  matter  of  principle,  should  a 
state  tax  the  transfer  at  death  of  personal  property  owned  by  a  resident 
of  another  state?  (2)  As  a  matter  of  self-interest,  would  the  indirect  gains 
to  North  Carolina  exceed  the  certain  loss  of  unpredictable  amounts  of  inheri- 
tance taxes? 

The  following  are  examples  of  legislative  statutes  authorizing  reciprocal 
exemption  of  intangible  personalty  of  non-residents: 

Reciprocal  Statute  of  Georgia,  Act  Number  331,  Section  5,  Approved 
August  20,  1927. 

"Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  the  tax13  im- 
posed by  this  Act  on  personal  property  (except  tangible  personal 
property  having  an  actual  situs  in  this  state)  shall  not  be  payable 
if  the  laws  of  the  state  of  residence  of  the  decedent  at  the  time  otf 
his  death  exempted  residents  of  this  state  from  transfer  taxes  or 
death   taxes   on    such   property." 

Reciprocal  Statute  of  Maryland,  Chapter  350,  Laws  of  1927,  Section 
148-A. 


'-Fiscal  Y'ear  Total  Taxes  paid  to  North  Carolina  on  the  transfer  of 

non-residents'   estates 
On  Real  Property  On  Personal  Property 

1926-1927  $98,956  ?45,100  $53,850 

1927-1928  86,714  86,243  50,501 

13The   Ceorpia   estate  tax. 
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"Except  as  to  tangible  personal  property  having  an  actual  situs  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  no  tax  or  commission  of  executors  or  admin- 
istrators of  non-resident  decedents,  and  no  inheritance,  estate,  or  death 
or  transfer  tax  of  any  character,  in  respect  of  personal  property  (in- 
cluding also  therein  mortgages  upon  real  or  personal  property  located 
within  the  State  of  Maryland)  of  non-resident  decedents,  shall  be 
payable  (a)  if  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  resident 
of  a  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  distribution,  transfer,  or  other  disposition  of 
such  personal  property  of  such  decedent  in  Maryland  did  not  impose 
a  transfer  tax  or  death  tax  of  any  character  in  respect  of  personal 
property  of  residents  of  this  state  (except  tangible  personal  property 
having  an  actual  situs  in  such  state  or  territory  or  foreign  country), 
or  (b)  if  the  laws  of  the  state,  territory  or  country  of  residence  of  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  such  distribution,  transfer  or  other  disposition 
contained  a  reciprocal  exemption  provision  under  which  residents  of 
Maryland  are  exempted  from  transfer  taxes  or  death  taxes  of  every 
character  in  respect  of  personal  property  (except  tangible  personal 
property  having  an  actual  situs  in  such  state  or  territory  or  foreign 
country)  provided  the  State  of  Maryland  allows  a  similar  exemption 
to  residents  of  the  state,  territory  or  country  of  residence  of  such  de- 
cedent. For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  subject  to  taxation 
anything  heretofore  exempt  therefrom;  and  any  and  all  laws  or 
parts  of  laws  of  Maryland  in  conflict  or  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section  148-A  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such 
conflict  or  inconsistency." 

Reciprocal  Statute  of  New  York,  Chapter  357,  Laws  of  1926,  Article 
10- A,   Section  248-p. 

"The  tax  imposed  by  this  article  in  respect  of  personal  property  (ex- 
cept tangible  personal  property  having  an  actual  situs  in  this  state) 
shall  not  be  payable  (1)  if  the  transferor  is  a  resident  of  a  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  which  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  did  not 
impose  a  transfer  tax  or  death  tax  of  any  character  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal property  of  residents  of  this  state  (except  tangible  personal 
property  having  an  actual  situs  in  such  state  or  territory),  or  (2)  if 
the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  of  residence  of  the  transferor  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  contained  a  reciprocal  provision  under  which  non- 
residents were  exempted  from  transfer  taxes  or  death  taxes  of  every 
character  in  respect  of  personal  property  (except  tangible  personal 
property  having  an  actual  situs  therein),  providing  the  state  or  terri- 
tory of  residence  of  such  non-residents  allowed  a  similar  exemption 
to  residents  of  the  state  or  territory  or  residence  of  such  transferor. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
considered  a  territory  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  event  of  adoption  by  North  Carolina  of  either  absolute  exemption 
or  reciprocity,  a  considerable  saving  to  estates  of  non-residents  and  some 
economy  in  the  administration  of  our  state  inheritance  tax  might  be  achieved 
by  statutory  approval  of  the  substitute  for  waiver  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Howard  B.  Smith.14  A  substitute  for  waiver  simply  authorizes  the  tax 
authority  to  permit  immediate  transfer  by  the  issuing  corporation  of  securities 
of  a  non-resident  decedent  upon  receipt  of  an  affidavit  showing  that  the 
deceased  was  a  resident  of  a  state  entitled  to  exemption.  The  affidavit  should 


^Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  p.  41. 
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be  made  in  duplicate  so  that  one  copy  may  be  sent  to  the  state  department 
of  revenue  and  the  other  to  the  corporation  or  the  governmental  agency  trans- 
ferring on  its  books  the  ownership  of  the  securities.  By  this  means  the  state 
may  simplify  the  procedure.  Corporations  may  transfer  stocks  and  bonds 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  waiver.  The  administration  of  estates  may  be 
expedited  and  sometimes  hardships  upon  beneficiaries  growing  out  of  delay 
and  shrinkage  of  values  may  be  avoided.  Excessive  losses,  expense,  and  delay 
occur  only  in  extreme  cases,  but  it  is  in  the  exceptional  cases  that  relief  is 
most  needed.  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds15  has  reported  an  instance  of  shrinkage 
of  the  value  of  property  in  a  New  York  case  from  §3,471  to  $63  during  a 
period  of  three  months  intervening  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  securities.  The  additional  examples  quoted  below  illustrate  diffi- 
culties which  sometimes  arise  and  which  might  be  obviated  with  advantage 
to  estates  in  process  of  settlement  and  without  loss  to  North  Carolina. 

"In  the  recent  settlement  of  an  estate  that  had  to  transfer  one  share  of 
stock  of  a  railroad  company  which  was  incorporated  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  which  maintained  a  transfer  office  in  New  York,  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  and  file  three  copies  of  the  will,  two  of  which  had  to  be  certified; 
three  certified  copies  of  the  letters  testamentary;  two  applications  under  oath 
for  appraisal;  six  schedules  setting  forth  assets  and  liabilities;  a  copy  of 
the  petition  for  letters;  a  copy  of  the  executors  bond;  an  order  of  court; 
a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporate  executor;  evidence  of 
payment  of  the  transfer  taxes;  an  affidavit  of  no  indebtedness  in  Pennsylvania; 
a  Pennsylvania  short  certificate;  a  New  York  inheritance  tax  waiver;  a 
Pennsylvania  inheritance  tax  waiver.  And  the  value  of  the  stock  was  less  than 
$100  and  the  tax  liability  less  than  a  dollar."16 

Another  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  Davidson  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
Preliminary  Conference  on  Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxation.  "A  woman 
about  fifty-five  years  old  came  into  our  office  the  other  day  and  said  that  her 
brother  had  died  about  six  months  before.  Her  brother  was  a  bachelor,  running 
a  drug  store,  and  had  a  little  surplus  money,  and  he  wanted  to  be  absolutely 
safe,  so  he  would  invest  only  in  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange. 
He  died  and  she  was  trying  to  settle  the  estate.  He  left  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  five  thousand  dollars  to  an  invalid,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  divided 
between  herself  and  a  much  older  brother;  so  when  she  started  to  try  to 
get  this,  she  said  she  wanted  to  sell  these  stocks  so  she  could  pay  the  five 
thousand  dollar  gift  and  the  debts.  She  said  she  was  getting  nowhere,  and 
called  to  know  if  we  had  anyone  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  I  gave  her  a  list  of 
the  requirements  from  the  Prentice-Hall  Company,  which  stated  she  must 
get  eighteen  waivers  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  she  must  deal  with 
fifteen  states.  She  said,  'I  wrote  to  this  state,  and  they  told  me  I  could  not 
transfer  this  stock,  until  I  had  paid  the  debts  of  the  whole  estate  anid  settted 


™lbid.  Vol.   XI,   No.   9,   p.   265. 

"Edwards,  P.  S.,  "The  States  are  Cleaning  House,  a  Survey  of  Recent  Develop- 
ments in  the  Taxation  of  Inheritances,"  reprinted  from  The  Outlook  of  April  21,  1920; 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  Vol.   XI,   No.   9    (June,   1926),  p.   28*. 
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it  up,  and  sent  on  certificates  to  that  effect.  I  wrote  back  and  told  them  I 
wanted  to  sell  the  stock,  so  I  could  pay  the  debts  and  settle  up.'  She  said, 
'One  state  wrote  to  me,  after  you  pay  the  taxes  in  these  other  states,  we 
can  figure  out  how  much  this  tax  is" ;  but  she  said,  'When  I  wrote  to  the 
others,  they  told  me  I  first  had  to  pay  the  taxes  in  this  state  over  here  before 
they  could  tell  me  what  it  was.' 

"That  was  just  an  ordinary  estate  totalling  altogether  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  on  which  she  hoped  to  get  twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  to  do  that  she 
had  to  deal  with  fifteen  different  states  and  get  eighteen  waivers  from  the 
State  of  New  York."17 

Another  method  of  avoiding  double  taxation  of  intangibles  is  the  allowance 
of  a  credit  to  the  inheritance  tax  payable  to  this  state  equal  to  the  sum  of 
taxes  paid  to  other  states  upon  the  transfer  of  property  taxable  by  North 
Carolina.  There  is  a  basic  distinction  between  a  credit  to  the  tax  and  the 
other  agencies  of  uniformity  discussed  above.  Exemption  and  reciprocity  pro- 
vide relief  for:  (1)  non-residents  who  die  possessed  of  securities  issued  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  (2)  resident  decedents  whose  foreign  securi- 
ties are  freed  from  transfer  taxes  imposed  by  the  reciprocal  states.18  Crediting 
the  inheritance  tax  payable  to  North  Carolina  with  the  amount  of  taxes  im- 
posed by  other  states  upon  the  transfer  of  the  same  property  would  reduce 
the  payments  to  this  state  by  both  residents  and  non-residents  succeeding  to 
property  taxable  by  North  Carolina  and  taxed  by  other  states.  Such  a  credit 
would  tend  also  to  perpetuate  the  tax  upon  intangible  personal  property  of 
non-residents,  for  taxpayers  are  less  inclined  to  object  to  a  policy  which 
diverts  receipts  from  the  treasury  of  their  state  to  that  of  another  than  to  a 
system  which  takes  from  their  own  pockets  two  taxes  upon  one  transfer  of 
personal  property.  A  non-taxing  state  which  allowed  this  credit  to  its  resi- 
dents would  make  easier  the  tax  according  to  corporate  location  imposed  by 
other  states  and  would  have  only  the  consciousness  of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice 
as  its  reward. 

Exemptions 

To  widows  and  to  minor  children 

The  inheritance  tax  often  falls  most  heavily  upon  a  family  suddenly  de- 
prived of  its  sole  source  of  support  and  succeeding  to  a  comparatively  small 
estate.  Recognizing  the  undesirability  of  aggravating  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  such  a  family,  all  of  the  states  that  tax  transfers  to  direct  heirs,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  some  exemptions.  North  Carolina  allows 
$10,000  to  the  widow  and  $5,000  to  each  minor  child.  Reference  to  table  164 
will  show  that  eighteen  states  allow  a  larger  exmption  to  widows  than  North 
Carolina.    Eleven    states    exempt    the    same    amount,    and    nine    states    permit 


17Held  in  connection  with  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Tax 
Association,  St.  Louis,   1924,  p.  77. 

"Residents  of  North  Carolina  are  exempted  in  any  case  by  the  eight  states  that 
do  not  tax  the  transfer  of  intangible  personalty  of  non-residents.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  exemption  nor  reciprocity  will  release  residents  of  this  state  from  the  death 
taxes  imposed  by  the  twenty  other  states  of  the  group  to  which  North  Carolina  now 
belongs. 
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smaller  exemptions.  The  other  states,  nine  in  number,  do  not  apply  the 
tax.  Table  165  indicates  the  twenty-two  states  that  allow  larger  exemptions  to 
minor  children  than  North  Carolina.  The  same  amount,  $5,000,  is  provided 
by  six  other  states,  while  ten  states  allow  smaller  exemptions. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  occasional  severity  of  the  tax  might  be  reduced 
by  allowing  to  a  widow  $15,000  entirely  exempt  and  to  each  minor  child 
$7,500.  Such  an  increase  would  cause  a  loss  of  revenue.  The  loss  would  not  be 
serious,  however,  and  it  would  be  lessened  if  the  larger  exemption  to  these 
beneficiaries  of  small  estates  were  coupled  with  a  "vanishing  exemption"  to 
beneficiaries  who  succeed  to  large  estates.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding that  when  a  share  of  an  estate  is  transferred  to  any  individual  entitled 
to  an  exemption  the  amount  of  the  exemption  shall  be  diminished  by  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  by  which  the  value  of  the  share 
transferred  exceeds  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Thus  a  widow  succeeding  to 
$25,000  would  receive  the  full  exemption  of  $15,000.  Another  securing  a  $60,000 
share  would  be  allowed  only  $5,000  exempt.  A  third  who  received  $65,000 
from  her  husband's  estate  would  be  taxed  upon  the  whole  amount  without 
exemption.  Possibly  the  point  at  which  the  amount  of  the  exemption  begins  to 
diminish  should  be  moved  to  some  lower  level  such  as  forty  thousand  dollars. 
The  "vanishing  exemption"  has  been  discussed  often,19  but  it  has  not  been 
adopted  by  an  American  state.  Belgium  included  it  in  the  law  of  October  11, 
1919. 19  An  analogous  but  more  extreme  form  is  now  in  effect  in  Massachusetts. 
That  state  provides  that  if  a  distributive  share  exceeds  the  amount  of  tl>e 
exemption  the  tax  shall  be  computed  upon  the  entire  share  without  allowance 
of  any  exemption.  If,  however,  this  computation  results  in  reduction  of  thel 
value  of  the  share  below  the  amount  of  the  exemption  no  tax  is  exacted. 

To  special  types  of  securities 

The  interest  of  municipalities  and  counties  in  the  sale  of  bonds  upon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  has  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  transfer 
of  those  bonds  should  not  be  exempted  from  the  North  Carolina  inheritance 
tax.  The  practice  of  the  several  states  is  not  uniform.  Twelve  states,  includ- 
ing New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California,  tax  some  securities  owned  by 
non-resident  decedents,  but  do  not  tax  the  transfer  of  municipal  bonds. 
Twenty-two  states,  including  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina,  tax 
the  transfer  of  municipal  bonds  under  certain  conditions.20  Without  doubt 
the  exemption  of  such  securities  would  be  favorable  to  their  sale.  The  adop- 
tion of  exemption  or  reciprocity  with  regard  to  all  intangible  personal  property 
owned  by  non-resident  decedents  would  secure  for  the  state  substantially  all 
of  the  advantages  of  a  specific  exemption  to  governmental  bonds.  Either  of 
those  general  policies  seems  preferable  to  the  addition  of  another  special 
privilege  by  specific  exemptions  of  a  particular  class  of  property. 


"•William  J.  Shultz,  op.  at.,  pp.270-27i. 

^See  the  Prentice-Hall  Tax  Diary  and  Manual  for  1918,  p.  30. 
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Treatment  of  Insurance  Payable  at  or  after  Death  of  the  Insured 

North  Carolina  taxes  the  proceeds  of  insurance  policies  payable  to  the 
estate  of  the  insured.  It  does  not  tax  payments  to  specific  beneficiaries.  The 
Federal  Government  includes  in  the  taxable  estate  all  insurance  payments  in 
excess  of  forty  thousand  dollars  regardless  of  whether  it  is  paid  to  the  estate 
or  to  named  beneficiaries.  A  tax  upon  the  passing  of  insurance  money  to  a 
named  beneficiary  is  imposed  at  the  present  time  by  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.21 

The  cases  decided  by  the  courts  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
completely  final  test  of  the  tax  upon  such  payments.  In  the  case  of  State  v. 
Allis,  174,  Wis.  527,  184  N.  W.  381,  the  constitutionality  of  taxing  insurance 
paid  to  named  beneficiaries  was  sustained.  The  court  held  that  when  the 
premiums  were  paid  by  the  decedent  directly  or  indirectly — through  wife  or 
child,  for  example — the  tax  would  accrue.  But  where  "business  concerns  take 
out  insurance  upon  lives  of  employees  and  officers,  the  premiums  being  paid 
by  the  concerns,  there  is  no  inheritance  tax."22 

The  present  discrimination  in  favor  of  insurance  which  prevails  in  most 
of  the  states,  including  North  Carolina,  has  developed  because  of  reasons 
which  are  self-evident.  There  now  appear  reasons  for  modifying  that  discrimi- 
nation. Insurance  payments  are  made  in  the  most  liquid  form,  cash.  Paying 
the  tax  would  not,  therefore,  involve  the  burden  of  a  sacrifice  sale.  If  a  policy 
holder  dies  before  the  policy  matures,  the  beneficiaries  receive  a  payment 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  premiums.  If  he  dies  after  maturity  of  the  policy, 
his  dependents  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  by  insurance, 
and  they  secure  at  his  death  an  accumulated  investment.  In  either  case  there 
is  a  definite  ability  to  pay  the  inheritance  tax.  There  is  sometimes  an  in- 
equality in  the  burden  of  the  tax  which  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  pro- 
ductively employed  members  of  the  family  to  secure  insurance.  If  one  of  two 
neighbors  is  an  unacceptable  risk  to  the  insurance  companies  and  yet  by 
thrift  and  industry  builds  an  estate  in  securities  and  a  home  amounting  to 
$25,000  at  his  death,  the  widow  who  succeeds  to  the  whole  of  it  must  pajy 
an  inheritance  tax  to  North  Carolina  amounting  to  $150.  If  the  other  neighbor 
lives  in  a  rented  house  and  makes  no  investment  except  the  purchase  of  $25,000 
of  ordinary  life  insurance  payable  to  his  wife  in  a  lump  sum,  the  widow 
escapes  the  tax  entirely.  Such  a  case  would  be  exceptional,  but  it  may  em- 
phasize the  question  as  to  why  insurance  should  be  treated  more  favorably 
than  other  property  left  for  the  maintenance  of  dependents,  or  more  liberally 
than  other  investments. 

The  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  proceeds  of  insurance  policies  might  be 
removed  altogether  by  treating  payments  at  or  after  death  like  the  transfer 
of  other  property  to  beneficiaries,  but  to  protect  needy  dependents  it  may  be 
provided  that  only  the  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  insurance  above  $10,000 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tax. 


^Commerce  Clearing  House  Inheritance  Tax  and  Stock  Transfer  Service,  1926-1928, 
Vol.  I,  p.  81. 

^Ibid.   Vol.    II,    pp.    2803-2804. 
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Closely   Repeated   Successions 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  frequency  of  deaths  within  a  family 
during  a  short  time  may  cause  hardship  upon  surviving  heirs  who  succeed 
to  property  diminished  by  repeated  imposition  of  the  inheritance  tax.  If  a 
family  were  to  experience  an  automobile  accident  causing  the  immediate 
death  of  an  aged  grandfather,  the  death  of  the  grandmother  fifteen  months 
later,  and  the  death  of  an  adult  son  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  accident, 
the  transfers  of  a  residence  from  the  grandfather  to  his  widow,  from  the 
grandmother  to  her  adult  son,  and  from  the  adult  son  to  a  minor  grandson 
would  be  taxed  separately  as  they  occurred.  That  is,  the  North  Carolina 
inheritance  tax  would  be  imposed  three  times  within  less  than  three  years. 

In  order  to  avoid  excessively  frequent  imposition  of  the  tax  without  releas- 
ing it  from  unexpected  successions  by  collateral  heirs  and  strangers,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  transfer  of 
property  from  direct  heirs  to  direct  heirs  which  has  been  subject  to  the  inheri- 
tance tax  of  North  Carolina  within  a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  taxed  only 
to  the  extent,  if  any,  that  the  prevailing  rates  exceed  the  rates  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  next  preceding  transfer. 

AdmIXISTEATIOX    OF    THE    INHERITANCE    ASD    ESTATE    TaXES 

Present  organization 

Since  1921  North  Carolina  has  made  use  of  that  method  of  collecting 
inheritance  and  estate  taxes  which  experience  of  this  and  other  states  has 
proved  to  be  most  effective.  The  State  Department  of  Revenue  has  complete 
charge  of  the  administration  of  these  taxes.  It  employs  fifteen  deputy  com- 
missioners, each  of  whom  is  charged  with  the  collection  of  inheritance  taxes, 
license  and  privilege  taxes,  and  the  income  tax  in  the  district  of  the  state 
to  which  he  is  assigned.  Three  deputy  commissioners  have  general  supervision 
over  the  local  deputies.  One  is  stationed  in  Raleigh,  one  in  Rockingham,  and 
one  in  Statesville.  Inheritance  tax  inventories  are  scrutinized  by  the  inheri- 
tance deputy.  All  of  the  deputies  are  responsible  ultimately  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue.  While  the  personnel  of  the  collecting  force  is  con- 
cerned with  taxes  other  than  the  inheritance  tax  and  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined exclusively  to  it,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  development  of  specialized 
knowledge.  In  addition,  the  checking  of  returns  and  coordination  of  methods  of 
procedure  are  promoted  by  the  inheritance  tax  deputy,  who  gives  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  to  this  work. 
Cost  of  collection 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  North  Carolina  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  in 
1927-1928  represented  five  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  from  this  source.  In 
1920-1927  the  cost  of  collecting  the  inheritance  tax  was  four  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  net  collections.23 

s 

Total  Net 

Collections 
136,480  $710,636 

37,235  824,541 

Note:  The  totals  of  office  salaries,  etc.,  represent  actual  outlay  without  allowance 
for  the  budgetary  reduction  of  about  twenty  per  cent  on  account  of  receipts  from  the 
Automobile  Bureau. 


Office  Salaries 

^Fiscal  Year 

Field  Deputies  & 

Clerks' 

Misc.  Expense 

Fees 

1027-1028 

120,754 

$6,726 

1!IL»6-1027 

80,504 

6, (HI 
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The  cost  of  collection  in  North  Carolnia  is  greater  than  the  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  reported  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.24  It  is  less  than  the  nine  per  cent  which,  in  1924,  was  the 
average  cost  in  forty-eight  counties  of  New  York.25  The  latter  state  still 
retains  a  relatively  decentralized  system  of  collection. 
Prevention  of  avoidance  and  evasion 

A  simple  and  effective  method  of  escaping  the  North  Carolina  inheritance 
tax  that  appears  to  be  gaining  the  favor  of  owners  of  large  properties  is  to 
change  personal  residence  from  North  Carolina  to  a  state  which  imposes  lower 
rates  or  none  at  all  and  to  convey  property  in  North  Carolina  to  a  corpora- 
tion incorporated  in  that  other  state.  In  cases  of  this  kind  North  Carolina 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  decedent.  Neither  can  it  tax  the 
transfer  of  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation,  even  though  all  the  productive 
property  which  that   stock  represented  might  be  located   in   North   Carolina. 

This  tendency  may  be  discouraged  slightly  by  providing  that  incorporation 
under  such  conditions  within  three  years  prior  to  death  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  a  conveyance  in  contemplation  of  death 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  tax. 

It  may  be  prevented  more  certainly  by  removing  the  incentive.  That  ia, 
so  long  as  the  Federal  estate  tax  is  in  force,  North  Carolina  may  fix  the 
schedule  of  inheritance  tax  rates  so  that  the  tax  imposed  by  this  state  upon 
the  larger  estates  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  credit  by  an  amount  great 
enough  to  make  worth  while  the  withdrawal  of  property  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state. 

A  means  of  evasion  which  has  been  detected  and  checked  in  some  measure 
by  twenty-six  states  is  the  failure  to  list  bearer  securities  among  the  taxable 
transfers.  If  he  is  so  disposed,  the  representative  of  a  decedent  in  North 
Carolina  may  quietly  divide  coupon  bonds  among  the  beneficiaries  and  ignore 
the  existence  of  those  securities  in  making  out  the  inventory  for  tax  purposes. 
The  possibility  of  evading  the  tax  in  this  way  may  be  reducejd  by  requiring 
that  on  the  occasion  of  death  of  a  tenant  of  a  safe-deposit  box  the  bank  or 
safe-deposit  company  shall  withhold  the  contents  of  the  safe-deposit  box  from 
the  administrator  and  all  other  persons,  including  co-tenants,  during  a 
period  of  ten  days  or  until  a  representative  of  the  state  department  of 
revenue  can  be  present  to  secure  an  inventory  of  the  contents.  It  should  beS 
provided,  however,  that  the  will  and  a  deed  to  a  cemetery  lot  may  be  with- 
drawn under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  bank  or  safe-deposit 
company.  A  proper  penalty  should  be  imposed  to  insure  observance  of  the 
enactment. 

Twenty-one  states  impose  a  requirement  similar  to  the  one  suggested  upon 
banks  and  safe-deposit  companies  with  respect  to  boxes  held  by  both  resi- 
dents and  non-residents;  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 


uThe  Tax  Problem  in  Wisconsin,  p.  118.  Quoted  by  Shultz.op.  cit.,  p.  200. 
^Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  Vol.  XI,  No.  7,  p.  196. 
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lina,  and  Utah.  Five  states  impose  such  a  requirement  with  respect  to  non- 
resident decedents  only:  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  know  what  property  is  left  in  a  safe-deposit  box, 
whether  held  individually  or  jointly,  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  tax  is 
due  was  sustained  in  the  case  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Co.  v.  Stead,  250 
111.  584,  95  N.  E.,  and  affirmed  in  232   U.  S.  58. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Ina  V.  Young,  Durham  County,  N.  C. 
North  Carolina  Municipalities 

In  a  discussion  of  problems  of  municipal  finance  in  North  Carolina  it  is 
well  to  consider  first  the  North  Carolina  municipalities  themselves.  North 
Carolina  had,  according  to  the  1920  census,  413  incorporated  places  of  sub- 
census  size,  i.e.,  of  less  than  2,500  population,  with  a  large  number  of  places 
of  similar  size  unincorporated.  Twenty-four  of  the  413  had  a  population  of 
less  than  100;  249  had  less  than  500;  and  333  less  than  1,000.  There  were  only 
57  census-size  cities  and  towns,  i.e.,  incorporated  places  with  a  population  of 
over  2,500,  and  the  largest  cities  in  the  state  had  less  than  50,000  inhabitants. 
Thus  North  Carolina  is  still  a  rural  state,  though  through  the  present  pro- 
cess of  industrialization  it  is  rapidly  becoming  urbanized  and  will  probably 
have  one  city  or  more  in  the  100,000  class  when  the  next  Federal  census  is 
taken  in   1930. 

This  process  of  urbanization  has  gone  on  steadily  throughout  the  nation 
for  the  last  century,  until  we  now  have  in  this  country  some  of  the  super- 
cities  of  the  world.  This  concentration  of  population  in  small  areas  affords 
opportunities  and  advantages  that  are  impossible  to  be  had  in  the  smaller 
population  groups,  as  through  large-scale  or  mass  cooperation  many  things 
are  possible  of  accomplishment  that  cannot  be  realized  by  smaller  or  weaker 
efforts.  This  is  true  of  economic  production,  public  improvements  of  various 
kinds,  education,  and  recreation  and  cultural  advantages.  But  with  all  this 
concentration  of  population,  the  life  of  the  urban  group  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  intricate,  more  unwieldly  and  hard  to  control — with  corresponding 
opportunity  for  exploitation — and  also  more  expensive  to  operate.  The  cost 
of  living  is  higher,  problems  of  health  become  greater,  and  individual  compe- 
tition is  keener.  Consequently,  to  counteract  these  handicaps,  there  has 
been  a  slight  tendency  in  recent  years  toward  decentralization,  rather  than 
centralization  of  population.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  North  where  satel- 
lite cities  are  being  founded  near  the  larger  cities  for  the  establishment  of 
industrial  plants.  Therefore,  it  may  be  considered  a  timely  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  urbanization  and  decentralization. 
What  are  the  desired  values  to  be  obtained  from  municipal  organization, 
and  in  what  units  of  population  may  they  be  most  effectively  achieved?  Do 
the  advantages  of  centralization  outweigh  its  disadvantages,  or  do  the  dis- 
advantages of  smaller  units  appear  less  significant  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  received  from  a  simpler  and  less  complex  organization  of  life? 
May  the  disadvantages  of  the  city  be  eliminated  more  quickly  or  can  the 
opportunities  lacking  in  the  small  town  be  supplied  more  easily  than  cor- 
responding efforts  will  show  in  the  opposite  direction?  Is  all  the  emphasis  to 
be  placed  upon  mere  quantitative  efficiency,  or  is  there  also  a  qualitative  ele- 
ment that  enters  in?   Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  accurate  studies  made 
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for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  But  at  any  rate,  North  Carolina  is  now  at 
the  turning  of  the  ways;  she  has  an  ample  field  for  study  within  her  own, 
borders  and  that  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  for  her  to  choose  in  which 
direction  she  will  progress — in  the  mere  quantitative  growth  or  in  the  quali- 
tative development  of  her  own  municipalities. 

But  first  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  incorporation.  As  a  matter 
of  definition,  what  is  an  incorporated  town?  It  is  any  group  of  people  living 
in  one  geographic  unit  who  may  wish  to  organize  into  a  political  unit  for 
purposes  of  receiving  advantages  which  individually  and  unorganized  they  are 
not  able  to  secure.  These  are,  for  example,  police  and  fire  protection;  public 
improvements,  such  as  streets  or  sidewalks;  electric  lights,  water,  sewerage; 
better  advantages  of  health,  recreation,  and  education.  In  North  Carolina  the 
requirements  for  such  incorporation,  which  must  be  granted  on  petition  to 
the  legislature,  are  that  the  incorporation  contemplated  shall  contain  fifty 
persons  and  twenty-five  eligible  voters.  Whether  this  is  a  large  enough  unit 
to  accomplish  any  approach  toward  efficient  organization  may  be  challenged, 
but  such,  nevertheless,  is  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  no  incorporation  is  com- 
pulsory. No  matter  how  large  the  unit  of  population,  the  question  of  local 
self-government  and  responsibility  is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
people  concerned.  As  a  consequence,  North  Carolina  has  two  manufacturing 
towns  with  estimated  populations  of  around  10,000  which  are  controlled 
chiefly  by  corporation  interests  and  which  have  no  legal  incorporation  what- 
soever, but  are  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  merely  parts  of  the  county 
unit  system.  Such  a  situation  may  also  be  a  challenge  to  governmental 
efficiency.  However,  such  a  discussion  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
paper. 

To  pay  for  the  benefits  of  incorporation  large  funds  are  necessary,  and 
this  is  the  chief  problem  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  city  govern- 
ment. As  to  the  measure  of  local  self-government  received  through  incorpora- 
tion, the  cities  and  towns  in  North  Carolina  have  very  little,  as  their  powers 
are  limited  by  law  and  they  are  almost  entirely  under  legislative  control. 
This  is  especially  true  of  finances,  bond  issues  for  permanent  improvements,  etc. 
The  poll  tax  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  $1.00,  and  the  general  property  tax 
rate  is  also  limited  to  $1.00  for  general  purposes,  though  the  latter  may  be  sup- 
plemented to  cover  the  amount  needed  for  bond  issues.  Moreover,  the  Municipal 
Finance  Act  requires  that  no  bonds  may  be  issued  "unless  the  net  debt  does 
not  exceed  8  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,"  except  for  certain  purposes. 
However,  any  specific  town  may  secure  a  special  public-local  act  through  the 
legislature  permitting  it,  as  an  exception,  to  violate  this  law.  This  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  legislature,  which  through  its  inconsistency  in 
granting  unlimited  special  acts — and  one  is  rarely  refused — defeats  and  con- 
tradicts its  own  general  law.  The  question  may  be  well  asked:  what  is  the 
value  of  having  a  Municipal  Finance  Act  when,  in  any  case,  any  city  or  town 
so  desiring  may  be  given  permission  to  violate  its  requirements?  In  fact,  in 
1925  three  towns  in  North  Carolina  were  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  incur  a 
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bonded  indebtedness  amounting  to  13,  20,  and  28  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
their  assessed  valuation,  when  the  law  specifically  says  that  it  shall  be 
limited  to  8  per  cent.  The  same  situation  also  exists  in  the  counties.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  European  cities,  where  a  centralized  board  of  administrative 
control  supervises  and  directs  the  administration  of  the  individual  cities. 
Would  such  a  system  of  municipal  government  for  the  states  be  advisable 
in  this  country,  or  would  it  not?  Would  it  give  more  freedom,  or  less,  to  the 
cities  and  towns?  Or  would  it  mean  a  more  efficient  and  better  functioning 
government  than  we  now  possess? 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  situation  in  respect  to  financial  administration 
in  North  Carolina  municipalities?  As  there  are  only  137  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  in  North  Carolina  of  over  1,000  population,  according  to  the  1920 
census,  and  72,  or  over  one-half  of  these,  have  between  1,000  and  2,000  popula- 
tion, this  group  was  selected  for  special  study.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  seven  largest  cities  in  the  state — those  having  over  25,000  population — 
were  also  considered.  For  various  reasons,  such  as  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
were  merely  suburban  to  others  and  therefore  did  not  constitute  real  geo- 
graphic units  comparable  to  the  general  group  considered,  7  of  them  were 
omitted,  leaving  65  of  the  smaller  towns  with  a  combined  population  of 
about  90,000,  and  7  cities  with  a  total  population  of  225,000,  or  an  average 
of  about  35,000  each,  to  be  studied.  Following  are  some  of  the  facts  discovered 
in  regard  to  these.  The  figures  are  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue  for  the  year  1925. 

Assessed  Valuation 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  65  towns 
studied  ranges  from  about  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  the  average  assessment  per 
town  being  around  $2,000,000,  or  about  $1,500  per  capita,  whereas  the  average 
assessed  valuation  per  capita  for  the  cities  is  about  $2,500.  Of  this  about  20 
per  cent  in  both  cases  is  personal  property.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  assess- 
ments of  the  cities  and  towns  are  made,  according  to  law,  by  county  assessors 
and  are  usually  at  about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  their  actual  value. 

Receipts  and  Revenue 

Great  variation  is  shown  in  the  receipts  reported  by  the  various  towns. 
Six  report  less  than  $10,000,  while  9  report  over  $100,000.  Most  of  the  latter, 
however,  had  heavy  receipts  from  bonds  or  borrowed  money.  The  majority  of 
the  towns  reported  receipts  ranging  from  $30,000  to  $70,000,  the  average 
being  around  $60,000  each.  Twenty-seven  towns  reported  no  receipts  from 
borrowed  money.  The  average  revenue  per  capita,  or  the  average  cost  of 
government  per  individual,  in  the  small  town  is  $45,  wiiile  that  of  the  city  is 
about  $125,  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter  much  of  this  is  paid  by  the  large 
corporations  and  not  by  the  individual  citizen.  But  of  course  the  differences 
in  services  received  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  although  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  the  corresponding  differences  in  cost  are  commen- 
surate with  the  differences  in  services. 
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As  mentioned  above,  in  three  cases  the  bond  issue  exceeded  the  amount 
allowed  by  law,  which  provides  that  a  bond  issue  may  not  exceed  8  per  cent 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property,  "unless  the  bonds  .  .  .  are  to  be 
funding  or  refunding  bonds,  or  are  bonds  for  water,  gas,  electric  light  or 
power  purposes  .  .  ."  (Municipal  Finance  Act).  These  special  cases  may 
have  met  the  conditions  and  qualifications  specified  in  the  law,  although  one 
bond  issue  amounted  to  28  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town 
and  another  20  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  However,  it  may  also  have  been  that 
there  was  a  special  act  authorizing  these  funds,  which  it  is  at  all  times  possible 
to  put  through  the  legislature.  Four  of  the  towns  had  receipts  from  bonds  of 
over  $100,000  (one  reporting  $300,000  and  another  $258,000),  which  in  both 
cases  amounted  to  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  for  the  year. 

As  to  the  taxes  levied  on  property,  this  in  most  cases  constituted  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  receipts,  the  majority  of  the  balance  being  receipts  from 
bonds  or  borrowed  money.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  towns,  this  constituted 
about  one-third  of  the  total,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cities  about  two-thirds.  Only 
one  of  the  seven  cities  reported  no  receipts  from  borrowed  money. 

The  next  largest  item  of  receipts  was  from  electric  lights  and  other  public 
service  plants,  one  town  receiving  over  $100,000  from  this  source,  which  of 
course  did  not  include  deductions  for  operating  expenses.  Fifty-three  of  the 
towns  reported  receipts  from  this  source,  44  of  them  receiving  a  net  income, 
and  7  of  them  realizing  a  profit  of  over  $10,000.  Twenty-five  of  the  towns  are 
reported  in  McGraw's  Central  Station  Directory  as  owning  municipal  electric 
light  plants,  though  few  of  them  generate  their  own  power  and  most  are  merely 
distributing  plants  for  some  of  the  larger  power  companies  in  the  state,  such 
as  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  of  Raleigh. 

Expenditures  axd  Disbursements 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  towns  varied  greatly  throughout  the  state 
(as  did  the  receipts),  some  having  heavier  payments  on  bonded  indebted- 
ness than  others,  but  practically  all  of  them  expending  from  $1,000  to  $50,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  expenditures  also  included  the  expense  of  operating 
public  service  plants,  which  item  in  some  cases  was  quite  large,  constituting 
an  expenditure  in  one  town  of  over  $100,000.  This  town  also  showed  the  largest 
profit  or  a  net  income  of  $34,000 — which  happened  to  be  more  than  the  total 
annual  cost  of  the  town  government — exclusive  of  the  operating  expense  of 
the  public  service  plant. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  various  towns  ranged  from  less  than  $10,000 
in  some  of  the  mill  towns  to  over  $300,000 — one  town  spending  exactly  this 
amount  on  streets  and  sidewalks  during  the  year,  another  $240,000  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  two  others  over  $100,000.  In  fact,  except  for  payments  on 
bonds,  this  seems  to  be  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  made  by  the  towns,  and 
perhaps  the  bond  payments  were  in  most  cases  also  for  this  purpose,  although 
it  would  not  he  possible  to  secure  this  information  without  going  through  all 
the  special  acts  in  the  public-local  laws.  However,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  expenditures  of  the  small  towns  could  be  gauged  by 
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the  miles  of  paved  streets  and  sidewalks  they  possess.  This,  then,  is  the  item 
that  necessitates  the  largest  amount  of  expenditure  and  constitutes  the  chief 
burden  on  the  town.  A  part  of  this — one-half,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Municipal  Corporations — is  assessed  upon  the  individual  property  owner,  but 
this  is  also  a  form  of  indirect  taxation  and  constitutes  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer in  addition  to  the  ordinary  property  tax. 

It  appears  that  sixteen  of  the  towns  also  supplement  the  school  funds 
supplied  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  local  school,  thus  raising  the 
standard  of  the  schools  to  compare  more  favorably  with  those  of  the  city, 
three  towns  contributing  $10,000  or  more  to  this  purpose. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  towns  average  around  $60,000  each,  or  about 
$40  per  capita.  Those  for  the  cities  average  about  $4,000,000,  or  about  $125 
per  capita,  which  are  approximately  the  figures  given  for  average  and  per 
capita  receipts,  the  difference  being  that  the  city  shows  better  budgeting 
procedure,  as  the  receipts  and  expenditures  come  nearer  to  balancing  each 
other  than  do  those  of  the  towns. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  disbursements  of  the  towns  were 
for  payments  on  bonds,  interest,  and  other  indebtedness,  which  was  also  true 
of  the  cities.  If,  as  suggested  above,  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  for  street 
and  sidewalk  improvements,  then  a  major  portion  of  the  town's  disbursements 
goes  to  this  purpose.  Since  at  least  the  main  street  through  the  town  serves  the 
county  and  also  the  state  as  well,  might  it  not  be  feasible  or  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  county  and  state  should  pay  at  least  a  part  of  this  expense 
and  relieve  the  towns  of  this  their  major  burden,  thus  releasing  revenue  for 
other  services  that  are  lacking  or  poorly  supported?  The  average  expenditure 
per  town  towards  bonds  and  other  indebtedness  is  about  $20,000  a  year,  while 
that  of  the  city  is  around  $1,500,000,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
disbursements  in  each  case. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  Compared 

Comparing  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  we  see  evident  lack  of  proper 
budgeting  procedure,  which  is  a  specific  legal  requirement  for  the  municipalities 
in  the  state.  In  many  cases  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  revenue  received, 
and  often  also  there  was  an  unnecessarily  large  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  is  an  almost  equally  significant  sign  of  poor  financing;  whereas, 
if  a  proper  budgeting  system  had  been  adopted  neither  of  these  results  would 
have  been  necessary.  Of  the  total  65  towns,  16  failed  to  provide  enough 
revenue  for  the  town's  current  expenditures,  in  which  case  money  had  to 
be  borrowed  to  meet  current  expenses,  which  is  contrary  to  law,  except  for 
short  terms  and  in  anticipation  of  taxes  which  have  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  If  a  careful  estimate  of  the  needs  had  been  made  and  taxes 
levied  to  meet  these,  this  emergency  would  not  have  arisen.  It  is  such  practices 
as  these  which  endanger  a  town's  credit  and  make  it  hard  to  sell  bonds  when 
they  are  issued.  Moreover,  of  the  65  towns,  14  also  showed  a  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  over  $10,000 — one  town  having  a  balance  of  over  $100,000, 
an  unnecessarily  large  balance  to  hold  in  the  treasury,  as  it  meant  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  an  unnecessarily  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  if  this  amount  was 
not  to  be  needed  or  used  immediately.  Some  of  this  may  have  been  applied  to 
sinking  fund  bonds,  although  with  the  improved  system  of  financial  adminis- 
tration this  would  not  now  be  necessary,  as  serial  bonds  are  used  as  the  more 
advanced  method  of  handling  municipal  indebtedness.  Money  is  lost  by  keeping 
large  amounts  on  hand  uninvested.  Again  the  tax  burden  may  be  greatly 
reduced  through  preventing  this  by  properly  estimating  the  year's  needs  and 
making  adequate  appropriations  for  them  through  a  budget,  as  the  law 
demands. 

Bonded  Indebtedness 

All  but  ten  of  the  towns  reported  uncollected  taxes  for  the  year  in  amounts 
varying  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  up  to  $40,000 — most  of  them  ranging, 
however,  from  85,000  to  $10,000.  This  is  also  evidence  of  poor  business  admin- 
istration, but  is,  however,  no  more  characteristic  of  the  towns  than  of  the 
counties  or  the  larger  cities  in  the  state,  as  three  of  the  latter  reported  over 
$100,000  uncollected  taxes  for  the  same  year,  which  makes  a  very  bad  showing 
for  municipal  administration  in  North  Carolina. 

As  to  tax  rates,  we  find  great  variation,  which  indicates  individuality 
among  municipalities  as  among  individual  citizens.  Twelve  of  the  towns  had 
a  general  property  tax  rate  of  less  than  $1.00 — two  mill  towns  reporting  10 
cents  and  one  mill,  respectively,  the  latter  evidently  being  a  mere  camouflage 
for  local  self-government,  while  the  town,  as  in  many  such  instances,  is  really 
governed  by  a  paternalistic  mill  control.  All  the  other  towns  had  a  property 
tax  of  $1.00  or  over,  11  of  them  paying  a  rate  of  $2.00  or  more,  which  is 
allowed  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bonded  indebtedness,  though  the 
limitation  for  general  purposes  (current  expenses)  is  $1.00  per  $100  valuation 
of  property.  (Municipal  Finance  Act.)  In  no  case  did  the  cities  mentioned 
have  a  property  tax  exceeding  $1.50,  which  is  perhaps  the  point  at  which  the 
greatest  differentiation  between  city  and  town  government  occurs,  as  the 
presence  of  large  corporations  in  the  city  relieves  the  individual  taxpayer  from 
paying  such  excessive  rates.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  larger  unit  of  city  government.  As  noted  above,  although  the  per  capita 
cost  of  government  may  be  more  in  the  city  than  in  the  town,  it  is  not  usually 
the  individual  who  pays,  but  the  larger  manufacturing  industries  and  corpora- 
tion interests.  As  to  poll  taxes,  only  17,  or  about  one-fourth,  of  the  total 
number  of  towns  have  as  low  a  rate  as  $1.00,  although  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  1917  made  this  the  maximum  limitation  of  the  poll  tax.  How- 
ever, this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  rates  were  levied  for  debts 
incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  the  amendment,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  debts  were  liquidated.  But  we  have  no  way  of 
finding  out  in  just  how  many  cases  this  is  true,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
deliberate  or  unintentional  violation  of  the  law,  as  there  is  no  centralized 
state  supervision  of  municipal  administration  nor  any  method  of  assurance 
that  the  legislative  law  will  be  enforced.  Eight  of  these  towns  paid  a  poll  tax 
of  between  $1.00  and  $2.00;  14  between  $2.00  and  $3.00;  and  17  had  a  poll 
tax  rate  of  over  $3.00,  5  of  them  paying  as  much  as  $5.00  and  $6.00. 
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The  large  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  towns  is  one  of  their  characteristic 
and  most  significant  features,  which  constitutes,  perhaps,  their  most  serious 
problem.  Only  six  towns  report  no  bonded  indebtedness,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  town  was  well  administered  financially, 
but  merely  that  it  was  unprogressive  or  had  no  public  spirit  for  local 
improvements.  Therefore,  it  is  hard  to  interpret  figures  without  knowing  the 
individual  towns  themselves.  Twelve  of  the  towns  had  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  less  than  $100,000,  while  the  remaining  47  reported  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  from  $100,000  to  $600,000.  The  average  for  the  group  is  about  $200,000, 
while  that  of  the  cities  is  nearly  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  population. 
But  again  this  must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  advantages  received.  The  law 
on  this  point,  as  noted  above,  requires  that  the  net  debt  shall  not  exceed 
eight  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  except  for  certain  purposes.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  one  town  exceeded  32  per  cent  of  its  assessed  valua- 
tion, which  may  have  been  made  legal  through  special  enactment,  but  which 
appears  to  be  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  its  assessed  valuation  to  be 
considered  a  wise  financial  policy.  At  any  rate,  such  heavy  bonded  indebted- 
ness is  a  challenge  to  study  and  investigation  and  the  seeking  of  remedies  for 
liquidation.  Most  of  the  towns  reported  some  current  liabilities,  or  short-term 
indebtedness  for  current  expenses,  which  is  permissible  by  law,  but  two  of  the 
towns  reported  over  $100,000  in  this  column,  wThich  seems  an  unjustifiable 
amount  for  this  item. 

As  to  sinking  funds,  as  discussed  above,  these  are  ceasing  to  be  an 
important  item  of  finance,  since  serial  bonds  are  becoming  more  universal; 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  towns  reported  under  this  head,  and  most  of 
them  for  small  amounts,  only  one  reporting  over  $100,000.  The  majority  of  the 
others  were  for  amounts  of  less  than  $10,000. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  what  are  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
the  improvement  of  municipal  administration  in  North  Carolina?  Following 
are  some  of  the  things  that  might  aid  in  this  direction: 

1.  The  assessment  of  all  property  at  its  actual  or  real  market  value,  and 
the  discovery  of  some  method  whereby  a  larger  percentage  of  personalty 
would  be  listed.  This  would  increase  the  revenue  without  any  increase  in  the 
tax  rate. 

2.  The  discovery  of  whether  or  not  public  utilities  owned  by  the  towns 
really  pay  or  whether  it  is  more  advisable  to  allow  these  services  to  be 
furnished  by  private  companies,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  in  accordance 
therewith.  If  the  latter  alternative  is  chosen,  there  should  be  some  cooperative 
organization  of  municipalities  whereby  special  wholesale  rates  for  such  services 
might  be  secured. 

3.  Some  provision  whereby  the  expense  of  public  improvements,  such  as 
streets,  wThich  constitute  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  cities  and  towns,  might 
be  borne  by  others  than  the  individual  citizens.  This  might  be  done  by 
diverting  a  part  of  the  automobile  or  gasoline  tax  to  this  fund,  or  it  might 
be  shared  by  the  county,  if  not  by  the  state. 
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4.  The  practice  of  following  a  proper  budgeting  procedure,  so  that  current 
liabilities  might  be  lessened  and  expenses  kept  within  income.  Although  this 
is  now  required  by  law,  it  is  not  always  carried  out.  This  should  also  prevent 
the  holding  of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  treasury  idle  or  uninvested. 

5.  Some  system  of  administration  whereby  the  collection  of  taxes  might 
be  enforced  by  holding  the  tax  official  liable.  Some  suggestions  for  procedure 
along  this  line  might  be  had  from  the  new  county  government  law,  which 
attempts  somewhat  the  same  thing  for  the  county. 

6.  The  discovery  of  other  sources  of  revenue,  so  that  such  a  large 
percentage  of  receipts  from  bonds  or  borrowed  money  will  not  be  necessary. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  recently  as  to  new  sources  of  revenue, 
some  of  which  might  very  aptly  be  applied  to  municipalities. 

7.  Finally,  less  legislative  control  with  its  endless  special  legislation,  and 
the  granting  of  more  freedom  to  the  cities  and  towns.  For  the  former  system 
there  should  be  substituted  a  state  supervisory  administrative  control  through 
some  sort  of  municipal  board,  which  would  have  the  ability  to  advise  as  to 
policy  and  the  power  and  authority  to  enforce  the  general  municipal  laws  of 
the  state  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  violated  as  at  present.  Such  a  board  would 
be  the  means  of  obtaining  the  above-named  steps.  Such  a  board  exists  at 
present  in  name,  but  it  should  be  made  a  vital  part  of  municipal  administration 
in  North  Carolina. 


CONSUMPTION  EXCISE  TAXES  FOR  STATE  PURPOSES 

S.  M.  Derrick,  University  of  South  Carolina 

INTRODUCTION" 

In  recent  years  various  schemes  of  taxation  have  been  proposed  to  meet 
the  increasing  and  expanding  functions  of  state  government.  Along  with 
several  modifications  of  the  general  property  tax,  there  have  arisen  the 
inheritance  tax,  the  income  tax,  special  taxes  on  corporations,  the  automobile 
license  tax,  the  severance  tax,  and  sales  taxes  of  different  kinds.  All  of  these 
are  of  intense  interest  and  significance.  But  this  study  will  be  confined  to 
consumption  excises  on  special  or  selected  commodities. 

Consumption  excises  or  special  commodity  sales  taxes  are  to  be  construed 
as  "those  taxes  levied  on  the  producer,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer 
or  other  middlemen  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  enacting  body  shall  be 
passed  on  to  the  final  consumer  of  the  article  taxed."1  Specifically  the  taxes 
to  be  considered  as  coming  under  this  classification  are  those  levied  upon 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  tobacco  products;  admissions;  soft  drinks  of  all 
kinds;  chewing  gum;  candy  of  a  certain  price;  cosmetics;  ammunition;  and 
sporting  goods.  It  is  clear  that  the  commodities  embraced  in  this  suggested 
list  could  not  be  classed  as  luxuries.  Nor  can  they  be  classed  as  necessities. 
They  may  be  better  classed  as  non-essentials. 

Because  of  its  almost  universal  use  by  all  the  states,  its  general  acceptance 
by  students  of  public  finance,  and  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is  levied, 
the  consumption  tax  on  gasoline  will  not  be  included  in  this  study. 

History 

State  consumption  excises  were  used  by  several  of  the  colonies  before  the 
establishment  of  the  present  federal  government,  and  some  few  states  levied 
excises  on  alcoholic  beverages  under  state  supervision  of  the  whiskey  traffic. 
However,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  had  a  clear  development  of 
this  method  of  raising  state  revenue.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  or  an 
unwritten  law  that  consumption  excises  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  federal 
government.  Certainly  this  was  the  practice  from  the  Civil  War  until  1920. 
As  late  as  1917  the  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Tax  Association  to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  model  system  of  state  and 
local  taxation  contained  this  statement:  "In  the  course  of  its  deliberations, 
the  committee  has  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  in  view  of  the  great 
increase  in  state  and  local  expenditure  in  recent  times,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  federal  government  into  the  field  of  direct  taxation  which  had  hitherto 
been  utilized  by  the  states,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  states  to  derive  more 
revenue  than  in  the  past  from  taxes  levied  upon  consumption.  The  taxes  now 
levied  by  the  states  upon  automobiles  represent  the  sort  of  taxes  the  com- 
mittee has  in  mind.  Taxes  on  amusements,  on  non-alcoholic  as  well  as  alcoholic 
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beverages,  on  hunting  licenses,  and  a  few  other  things  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention;  but  we  have  decided  to  make  no  recommendation  on  the  subject 
at  this  time.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  with  the  exception  of  automobiles, 
none  of  the  taxes  which  have  been  suggested  will  ever  be  likely  to  constitute 
an  important  source  of  revenue,  and  we  have  preferred  to  concentrate  attention 
this  year  upon  the  problems  of  chief  practical  importance.''2 

In  South  Carolina,  where  consumption  excises  have  experienced  a  fullei 
development  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  nation,  a  special  legislative  report 
on  revenue  and  taxation  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  states 
that  "in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  no  emergency  of  sufficient  gravity  now 
exists  to  warrant  the  state  in  embarking  upon  a  venture  of  enacting  a  schedule 
of  consumption  taxes.  In  the  absence  of  a  settled  conviction  that  such  taxes 
should  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  our  tax  system,  the  committee  feels 
that  a  resort  to  this  form  of  taxation  as  a  temporary  expedient  or  for  stop-gap 
revenues  would  not  be  justified."3  Further,  as  recent  as  1921,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Tax  Association  contained  an  address  by  an  able  economist  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "taxation  of  consumption  has  in  America  generally 
been  left  to  the  federal  government  where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  remain.  It  need  not  be  further  considered  in  a  discussion  of  state 
and  local  taxation."4 

This  same  attitude  is  usually  taken  by  textbook  writers,  teachers,  students 
of  taxation,  and  public  officials.  They  either  ignore  or  pass  over  with  a  few 
general  remarks  the  subject  of  state  consumption  excises.  A  rather  careful 
survey  of  the  published  material  shows  relatively  little  attention  given  to  this 
phase  of  state  tax  systems. 

But  in  spite  of  this  adverse  position,  forty-six  states  have  entered  the  field 
in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  gasoline,  and  no  less  than  twelve  have  imposed 
excises  on  other  commodities.  Oregon  was  the  first  state  to  levy  the  tax  on 
gasoline,  February  25,  1919. 5  Since  then  the  tax  has  been  enacted  in  every 
state  in  the  nation  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.6  The 
total  amount  collected  from  this  one  source  during  the  year  1926  was 
$187,603,231."  The  states  which  have  levied  consumption  excises  on  commodities 
other  than  gasoline  are  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  and  Utah.s  The  field  was  entered  first  in  1921  by  Connecticut 
with  a  tax  on  admissions,  and  Iowa  with  a  tax  on  cigarettes.  Then,  in  1923, 
followed  Georgia  and  South  Dakota  with  cigarettes,  Utah  with  tobacco  in  its 


-Hullock.  C.  J.,  and  others,  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  by  the 
National  Tax  Association  to  Prepare  a  Model  System  of  State  and  Local  Taxation,  1918. 

'South  Carolina,  Report  of  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Revenue  and,  Taxation  Ap- 
pointed In/  General  Assembly  of  1U20.  p.   109. 

•Fairchild,  F.  R.,  "The  Future  of  State  amd  Local  Taxation,"  Bulletin  of  National 
Tax  Association,   VII,   3,   p.   7.r>. 

6Klein,  R.  A.,  American  Highways,  V,  1. 

■Gasoline  tax  of  Illinois  declared  unconstitutional  by  state  supreme  court,  February 
2t.   1928.  Chi.  Motor  Club  v.  Kinney,  32K  111.— 160  N.E.   103.  Ass.  Press  Dis. 

"Facts  and  Figures  of  the  Automobile  Industry,  1927,  p.  81.  National  Automobile 
Chamber   of   Commerce,   Chicago. 

''See  Exhibit  A  in  Appendix  for  details. 
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various  forms,  and  South  Carolina  with  cigars,  cigarettes,  ammunitions,  candy, 
and  admissions.  Arkansas,  with  cigars  and  cigarettes,  was  the  only  addition 
in  1924.  But  in  1925  North  Dakota  imposed  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  Oregon  and 
Tennessee  on  all  tobacco  products,  and  South  Carolina  expanded  her  excises 
to  embrace  soft  drinks  of  all  kinds,  ice  cream,  cosmetics,  chewing  tobacco, 
and  snuff.  Louisiana,  with  tobacco  products,  was  the  only  state  to  enter  in 
1926.  In  1927  Alabama  and  Kansas  joined  the  ranks  with  cigarettes,  and  South 
Carolina  made  further  expansion  by  taxing  cut  glass,  playing  cards,  and 
sporting  goods.  From  the  information  available  Connecticut  seems  to  be  the 
only  state  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  field  after  having  once  entered  it. 
With  the  single  exception  of  South  Carolina,  no  state  now  taxes  any  commodi- 
ties   other   than   tobacco    products. 

A  study  of  the  rates  imposed  shows  considerable  uniformity  among  the 
states.  While  some  levy  the  tax  on  the  specific  basis  and  others  on  the  ad 
valorem,  the  actual  amount  of  revenue  realized  per  unit  is  approximately  the 
same.  The  information  on  the  cost  of  collection  is  not  complete,  but  the  data 
secured  do  not  show  that  this  item  is  disproportionately  high.  Six  of  the 
states  specify  that  the  revenue  realized  shall  go  into  the  general  state  fund, 
while  six  specify  a  particular  purpose,  usually  education.  It  was  noted  that 
in  practically  every  state  which  has  had  the  excises  for  two  or  more  years 
the  original  measure  has  undergone  considerable  revision  and  refinement  to 
meet  practical   situations. 

Clearly  South  Carolina  has  carried  the  consumption  excises  farther  than 
any  other  state,  and  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation  there 
should  prove  of  interest.  The  1923  General  Assembly  imposed  the  tax  on 
cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco,  candy,  ammunitions,  and  admissions.  The 
rate  on  cigars  ranged  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  per  1,000;  on  cigarettes,  $1.00  to 
$2.41  per  1,000;  on  smoking  tobacco,  6  cents  per  pound;  on  ammunition,  $2.00 
per  1,000  rounds;  on  candy  retailing  for  80  cents  or  more  per  pound,  10  per 
cent;  on  admissions,  10  per  cent.  In  all  cases,  except  admissions,  the  tax  was 
to  be  collected  by  the  use  of  the  adhesive  stamp.9  Due  to  the  fact  that  similar 
stamps  were  used  for  a  tax  on  bonds,  notes  and  mortgages,  and  other  legal 
documents,  no  exact  estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  consumption 
excises  that  year  can  be  given.  However,  the  total  stamp  tax  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  year  (tax  effective  April  1)  was  $747,559,  while  the  tax  on 
admissions  amounted  to  only  $36,867. 10  The  rates  were  so  fixed  that  fractional 
stamps  were  necessary.  This  caused  considerable  annoyance,  and  necessitated 
increasing  the  price  of  the  articles  affected  by  a  fractional  cent  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  Hence  the  1924  general  assembly  changed  the  rates  so  as 
to  eliminate  this  objectional  feature.11  The  yield  from  the  sales  taxes  for  the 
year  was  $840,455;  from  the  admission  tax,  $151,017. 12 

In  1925  the  general  assembly,  against  strong  opposition,  extended  the 
consumption  excises  to  include  all  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  cosmetics,  chewing 


9Acts  of  South  Carolina.  No.  11,  1923. 
^"Report   of  South  Carolina   Tax  Commission,   1923. 
^Acts  of  Smith  Carolina,  No.  733,   1924. 
^Report  of  Soitfh  Carolina  Tax  Com.,  19^24. 
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tobacco,  and  snuff.  The  tax  on  fountain  drinks  was  20  per  cent;  on  bottle 
drinks,  1  cent  for  each  5  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  retail  price; 
on  cosmetics,  20  per  cent;  on  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  1  cent  for  each  3 
ounces.13  The  measure  was  enacted  as  a  section  of  the  General  Appropriation 
Act,  thus  making  it  operate  for  one  year  only.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  accepted 
only  as  an  emergency  tax  measure.  The  revenue  derived  from  all  the  con- 
sumption excises  for  the  year  1925  was  as  follows:  tobacco,  cosmetics,  and 
candy,  $1,090,698;  admissions,  8199,439;  fountain  drinks,  including  ice  cream, 
8190,974;  bottle  drinks,  $689,288.  This  makes  a  total  of  $2,170,399,14  an  amount 
which  exceeded  by  nearly  $700,000  the  combined  appropriations  for  the  five 
institutions   of  higher  learning.15 

In  1926  the  soft  drink  tax  was  reenacted  as  a  part  of  the  General  Appro- 
priation Act.  But  the  excise  on  milk  drinks,  ice  cream,  and  cosmetics  was 
dropped.16  The  repeal  of  the  former  was  largely  the  result  of  the  conviction 
that  the  tax  was  hurting  the  dairy  business;  of  the  latter,  the  major  factor  was 
the  evasion  of  the  tax  by  the  importation  of  articles  from  out  of  the  state. 
However,  the  amount  of  revenue  realized  from  the  schedule  of  commodity 
excises  for  the  year  was  not  greatly  reduced.  The  amounts  collected  were  as 
follows:  tobacco  and  candy,  $937,203;  admissions,  $197,473;  fountain  drinks 
$121,172;  and  bottle  drinks,  $778,771;  a  total  of  $2,136,619.17 

In  1927  all  the  consumption  excise  laws  were  rewritten  as  one  revenue 
measure.  The  tax  on  tobacco  was  increased  approximately  50  per  cent,  on 
ammunition  100  per  cent,  while  a  levy  of  10  per  cent  was  imposed  upon 
playing  cards,  cut  glass  goods,  and  sporting  paraphernalia.  The  tax  on  soft 
drinks  was  not  changed.18  The  very  fact  that  these  measures  were  enacted 
independent  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
are  being  accepted  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  state  tax  system. 

The  only  development  thus  far  in  1928  is  the  passage  of  a  measure  designed 
to  tighten  up  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  soft  drinks.19 

One  would  judge  from  the  steady  growth  of  the  commodity  excises  in 
South  Carolina  that  they  have  not  been  vigorously  opposed.  Such  is  far  from 
the  real  situation.  None  of  these  measures  was  passed  without  a  bitter  fight, 
and  then  only  by  a  narrow  margin.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  tax  on  soft 
drinks.  During  the  summer  of  1925  the  bottlers  and  druggists  organized  what 
was  wrongly  styled  the  Citizens  Cooperative  Tax  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  tax.  They  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  through  the  news- 
papers in  the  form  of  full-  and  half-page  advertisements  which  contained 
numerous  misstatements.  Needless  to  say,  they  exerted  all  possible  pressure 
on  members  of  the  general  assembly.  And  in  this  they  were  considerably  aided 
by  a  well-known  corporation  of  an  adjoining   state.   Further,  in  the  primary 


i3Act$  of  South  Carolina,  No.  197,  Sec.  82.  H 
l*Report  of  South  Carolina  Tax  Com.,   1925. 
15  Acts  of  South  Carolina,  No.  197,  1925. 
™Acts  of  South  Carolina,  No.  475,   1926. 
17  Report  of  South  Carolina  Tax  Com.,  1920. 
1HActs  of  South  Carolina,  No.  73,  1927. 
"The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C,  March  7,   1928. 
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election  of  1926  they  confessedly  had  their  own  man  for  governor  and  their 
own  candidates  for  membership  in  the  legislature.  Some  rather  startling 
tactics  practiced  by  the  organization  were  uncovered  by  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  state.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  these  measures 
defeated   their  own  purpose. 

However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  not  the  state  been  faced  with  an 
increasing  cost  of  state  government  and  a  disastrous  shrinkage  in  the  value 
of  farm  crops,  this  form  of  taxation  would  not  have  been  instituted.  In  other 
words,  the  consumption  excises  were  enacted  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on 
farm    property. 

The  Case  for  Consumption  Excises 

But  what  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  state  consumption  excises?  Upon 
what  grounds  can  those  states  which  have  imposed  a  sales  tax  upon  special 
commodities   justify  their  action? 

From  a  necessarily  limited  survey  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  matter 
of  abstract  theories  and  principles  of  taxation  has  been  of  relatively  little 
moment  in  the  framing  of  such  tax  measures.  They  have  been  enacted  largely 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  produced  needed  revenue.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  necessity,  either  fancied  or  real.  Of  recent  years  the  various  state 
governments  have  been  faced  with  rising  governmental  costs  and  relatively 
declining  revenue  from  tangible  property,  the  usual  source  of  supply.  To 
meet  this  deficit,  new  sources  had  to  be  tapped  or  the  burden  increased  on 
land  and  improvements.  The  former  course  was  chosen,  and  in  the  movement 
the  sales  tax  on  special  commodities  was  included.  The  tax  commissioner  of 
Connecticut  states  in  his  report  for  1921-1922  that  the  tax  on  admissions  in 
that  state  "demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  securing  additional  revenues  from 
other  sources  rather  than  imposing  further  taxation  on  real  estate."20  The 
South  Dakota  Tax  Commission  in  its  1924-  report  said,  in  reference  to  the 
gasoline  and  cigarette  tax,  that  "this  form  of  taxation  so  far  inaugurated  in 
this  state  is  proving  entirely  satisfactory  in  that  it  tends  to  shift  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  tangible  property."21 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  states  that  have  resorted  to  this  form  of  taxation 
are  predominantly  agricultural  states  in  which  land  bears  the  burden  of  the 
general  property  tax  is  indicative  that  this  position  has  generally  prevailed. 
It  clearly  did  in  South  Carolina.  Since  1921  there  has  been  the  firm  conviction 
— reasoned  or  unreasoned — among  practically  all  classes  that  relief  must  be 
given  tangible  property,  and  particularly  farm  lands.  So  strong  has  been 
the  sentiment  that  it  caused  the  rather  impetuous  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  who  led  the  fight  for  the  tax  on  soft  drinks,  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  lower  house  that  he  would  hold  the  legislature  in  session  "until 
hell  freezes  over"  before  he  would  consent  to  a  raise  in  the  levy  on  tangible 
property.  And  relief  was  given.  The  levy  was  reduced  from  12  to  5  mills. 

Whether  or  not  this  position  has  been  justifiable  may  be  a  debatable 
point.  But  without  doubt  in  some  states  tangible  property  has  been  unduly 


'"Quoted  by  Miller,  E.  T.  "State  Excise  Tax,"  Proceedings  National  Tax  Association. 
1926. 
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burdened,  has  been  forced  to  pay  more  taxes  than  the  returns  from  the 
property  justified.  This  was  particularly  true  of  farm  lands  after  the  deflation 
of  1920-21.  Even  a  casual  study  of  the  census  data  covering  the  states  which 
have  imposed  the  consumption  excises  reveals  a  tremendous  shrinkage  both  in 
the  value  of  farm  property  and  in  the  worth  of  annual  products.  To  bear 
increasing  tax  burdens  under  such  conditions  was  obviously  a  hardship — 
in   some  instances,   an  impossibility. 

Several  distinct  arguments,  other  than  the  matter  of  necessity,  have  been 
advanced  for  consumption  excises.  It  has  been  maintained,  and  with  consid- 
erable justice,  that  they  reach  a  class  of  people  who  otherwise  pay  no  taxes. 
Under  the  property  and  income  system  only  those  who  possess  property  or 
enjoy  an  income  above  a  certain  amount  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
government.  Consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  citizens  bear  the 
burden.  Large  numbers  of  wage  and  salary  earners,  men  without  families, 
clerks,  sports,  and  others  escape.  A  tax  on  commodities  of  wide  use  and  of 
inelastic  demand  would  reach  this  group,  and  thus  distribute  the  burden  of 
taxation.  The  1925  report  of  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "on  account  of  the  so-called  indirect  taxes,  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  citizens  of  our  State  are  contributing  to  the  cost  of  State 
Government  than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States."22 

This  position  is  clear.  There  are  relatively  few  who  are  not  consumers  of 
either  tobacco  products  or  soft  drinks.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  a  democracj 
the  matter  of  civic  alertness  and  responsibility  makes  it  desirable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  all  citizens  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  this  condition  is  not  obtained  under  property  and  business 
taxation.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  these  taxes  are  shifted  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Of  this  more  will  be  said  in  the  following  section  of  this  study. 

Further,  it  is  held  that  no  one  is  compelled  to  pay  the  tax,  since  the 
commodities  on  which  the  excises  are  imposed  are  not  necessities.  If  the  indi- 
vidual is  adverse  to  paying  the  10  per  cent  levy  on  candy  which  retails  for 
80  cents  or  more  per  pound,  he  can  escape  by  not  buying  candy  or  by  buying 
a  cheaper  quality.  Similarly,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  pay  the  tax  on  tobacco, 
he  can  simply  refrain  from  smoking,  chewing,  and  dipping.  The  laws,  customs, 
and  standards  of  living  of  modern  society  do  not  force  him  to  use  these 
commodities.  They  are  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  They  are 
not  even  prerequisites  to  one's  social  position.  This  is  not  true  of  tangible 
property.  An  individual  must  have  a  home,  or  a  house  in  which  to  live.  Society 
must  cultivate  land  to  supply  the  raw  materials.  Factories  must  be  built  to 
manufacture  clothes  and  to  process  food.  Stores,  banks,  and  railroads  must 
be  organized  to  bring  food  and  clothing  from  the  field  of  production  to  the 
point  of  consumption.  These  are  properties  without  which  the  individual  can 
not  exist  in  modern  society.  A  tax  on  these  is  a  tax  on  necessities.  The  levy 
must  be  paid,  or  the  property  is  confiscated. 

This  attitude  has  been  of  considerable  weight  in  the  states  which  have 
imposed    the   consumption   excises.    It    has    been    particularly    strong    in    South 


ztRrport  of  South   Carolina  Tax  Com.,   1925,  p.   13. 
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Carolina.  In  both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  and  in  the  press  of  the 
state  the  assertion  was  frequently  made  that  the  consumption  excise  was  a 
tax  that  the  sheriff  would  not  be  called  upon  to  collect  (referring  to  the 
situation  that  a  considerable  number  of  sales  had  to  be  executed  by  the 
sheriffs  to  collect  the  property  tax).  The  fact  is  that  sales  have  not  been 
executed  to  the  extent  that  the  actual  conditions  warrant.  Delinquent  property 
taxes  since  1921  have  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  one  has  as  yet 
had  the  courage  to  enforce  their  collection. 

Related  to  the  above  position  is  the  idea  that  the  tax  is  paid  unconsciously. 
Since  it  is  paid  in  small  portions  throughout  the  year,  the  taxpayer  does  not 
feel  the  burden  as  keenly  as  he  does  the  tax  on  property  and  income,  which 
is  payable  annually  or  semi-annually.  He  is  therefore  less  disposed  to 
grumble.   It  is  what  may  be  termed   "painless  extraction." 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  true  of  all  the  excise  taxes  now  in  force.  It  is 
perhaps  true  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  of  the  others. 
Few  motorists  are  conscious  that  they  are  paying  a  10  to  20  per  cent 
consumption  tax  when  they  purchase  gasoline.  It  is  much  less  true  of  the  tax 
on  tobacco  products  and  soft  drinks.  In  the  case  of  gasoline,  the  price  per 
gallon  has  not  been  standardized.  It  may  retail  for  16  cents  this  week  and 
for  18  cents  next.  As  a  result,  the  consumer  has  not  formed  the  habit  of 
expecting  to  pay  a  definite  amount  per  gallon.  Moreover,  the  price  per  gallon 
does  not  usually  run  in  a  figure  of  which  five  is  a  multiple,  as  10,  15  or  20 
cents.  It  has  become  habitual  to  expect  the  price  to  be  expressed  in  odd  cents, 
as  17,  18,  19,  or  21.  Thus  a  tax  of  2,  3,  or  4  cents  per  gallon  is  not  readily 
noticeable.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  products,  the  situation  is  different.  The 
purchaser  of  these  commodities  has  become  accustomed  to  paying  a  definite 
price  per  unit.  This  price  is  almost  invariably  a  figure  of  which  five  is  a 
multiple.  The  consumer  has  acquired  the  habit  of  paying  10,  15,  or  20  cents 
for  his  package  of  cigarettes  or  smoking  tobacco;  5  or  10  cents  for  his 
cigars;  and  5  cents  for  his  coca  cola.  Thus  an  addition  of  a  few  cents  to  the 
regular  price  is  immediately  noticed.  Instead  of  giving  the  dealer  15  cents 
for  his  package  of  cigarettes  or  smoking  tobacco,  he  is  compelled  to  give  him 
20  cents  and  receive  2  or  3  pennies  in  change;  or  instead  of  giving  a  nickel  for 
his  soft  drink,  he  gives  a  dime  and  receives  four  pennies  in  change.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  few  cents  tax  is  not  paid  unconsciously. 

The  point  is  made  that  these  odd-cent  charges  could  be  eliminated  and 
the  tax  thus  made  unnoticeable  by  simply  reducing  the  number  of  cigarettes 
in  a  package,  or  the  ounces  of  tobacco  in  a  can,  or  the  size  of  the  soft  drink 
commonly  sold.  This  is  hardly  practicable,  since  the  manufacturers  of  these 
commodities  do  not  confine  their  sales  to  any  particular  state.  The  tax  is  not 
imposed  by  all  states  and  the  rates  are  not  uniform  in  those  states  in  which 
it  is  imposed.  Clearly,  producers  could  not  make  packages  to  fit  the  different 
tax  systems.  Moreover,  retail  dealers  have  not  shown  a  disposition  to  want 
this  thing  done,  since  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  have  these  taxes  repealed 
is  largely  dependent  on  making  them  unpopular  with  consumers. 
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Further,  students  advance  the  idea  that  it  is  expedient  in  the  interest  of 
safety  to  have  a  balance  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes,23  and  that  the 
commodity  excises  provide  this  balance  to  a  system  which  is  now  in  the  main 
direct.-4  Direct  taxes  are  held  to  be  relatively  inelastic.  The  consumption 
excise  is  elastic  and  can  be  so  changed  and  added  to  as  to  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  government  for  revenue.  This  has  been  the  development 
in  South  Carolina.  As  the  need  for  more  revenue  arose,  more  commodities 
were  taxed  and  the  rate  increased  on  those  already  bearing  the  levy.  Such  a 
procedure  has  enabled  the  state  to  carry  on  activities  which  it  otherwise  could 
not   have  done. 

But  there  are  limits  to  this  scheme.  The  commodities  upon  which  a  state 
can  levy  a  consumption  tax  with  any  degree  of  fairness  and  success  are 
confined  to  a  relatively  small  number.  And  there  are  limits  to  the  rates 
imposed  beyond  which  the  state  can  not  go.  As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  state 
sought  to  impose  the  tax  so  as  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  commodities, 
or  imposed  heavy  rates,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  citizens  would 
reduce  their  consumption  of  the  goods  taxed,  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  tax  scheme.  When  this  condition  is  reached,  then  the  indirect  (consumption 
excises)   system  is  no  more  elastic  than  the  direct. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint  it  is  held  that  the  consumption  excise 
has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  and  inexpensively  collected.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  commodities  on  which  the  tax  can  be  collected  by  the  use 
of  the   adhesive   stamp. 

Some  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  scheme  is  almost  inevitable.  Some  evasion 
has  occurred.  But  considering  the  recentness  of  consumption  excises  in  state 
tax  systems  and  the  consequent  lack  of  a  developed  technique  of  adminis- 
tration, the  difficulty  in  enforcement  is  not  greater  than  in  other  tax  measures. 
In  Tennessee  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  collection  is  79  per  cent  of  the 
potential,25  and  in  South  Carolina  the  tax  commission  reports  that  "there 
have  been  wilful  evasions  of  the  law  in  some  instances,  but  we  feel  that  these 
are  not  more  numerous  than  might  be  reasonably  expected."26 

The  cost  of  collection  is  not  easily  determined.  But  estimates  by  the 
various  states  show  that  it  is  relatively  reasonable.  In  Tennessee  the  cost 
is  limited  by  statute  to  2  per  cent.27  In  Arkansas  the  cost  is  given  as  2.3  per 
cent;28  in  Georgia,  it  is  3.5  per  cent;29  in  Iowa,  it  is  from  5  to  6  per  cent;30 
in  South  Carolina  it  is  "slighthly  less  than  3  per  cent."31 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  advanced  is  that  the  excise  is  more  or  less 
regulatory  of  the  consumption  of  the  commodities  taxed.  The  wide  and  great 
use  of  these  articles  is  held  to  be  of  no  benefit,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  positive 

^Sherras,  G.  F.,  The  Science  of  Public  Finance,  ch.  XXV.  The  Macmillan  Co.,   1924. 

"Ely,  R.  T.,  Outlines  of  Economics,  ch.  XXXIV.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1923. 

^Miller,  E.  T.,  op.  cit.,  p.  281. 

^Report  of  South  Carolina  Tax  Com.,   1924. 

-Miller,   E.   T.,   op.   cit. 

^-Letter  from   Arkansas   Department  of  Revenue,   Feb.,   3,   1928. 

"Miller,  E.  T„  op.  cit. 

*lbid. 

^Letter  from  W.  G.  Query,  Chairman  South  Carolina  Tax  Com.,  Feb.,  29,  1928. 
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harm  to  personal  health  and  social  welfare.  Hence  the  consumption  ought  to 
be  checked  by  imposing  a  tax.  Undoubtedly  this  was  an  underlying  motive  in 
some  states  that  have  levied  the  tax  on  cigarettes.  Several  of  them  were 
among  the  states  that  formerly  had  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
minors. 

Whether,  in  fact,  the  operation  of  the  tax  has  regulated  consumption  is 
difficult  to  determine.  If  the  tobacco  and  soft  drink  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  right  in  contending  that  the  tax  has  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  them 
in  that  it  has  lowered  the  consumption  of  the  goods  upon  which  their  business 
depends,  then  the  desired  end  is  being  accomplished.  In  one  large  cotton  mill 
of  South  Carolina  it  is  reported  that  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  soft 
drinks,  the  operatives  drink  milk  instead  of  soft  drinks  with  their  lunch.  If 
this  be  true,  there  is  a  decided  gain.  But  whether  this  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  tax,  or  the  efforts  of  educational  and  health  forces,  or 
the  need  for  a  bigger  market  for  the  milk  from  the  dairy  owned  and  operated 
by  the  mill  company,  is  a  question  that  this  study  will  not  attempt  to  answer. 
However,  there  is  some  evidence  in  the  annual  figures  of  the  bottling  industry 
of  South  Carolina  that  the  tax  has  reduced  the  consumption  of  soft  drinks. 
These  figures  will  be  given  in  the  following  section. 

The  Case  Against  the  Tax 

The  principal  argument  offered  against  the  consumption  excise  is  that  it 
is  not  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay,  that  it  is  in  effect  a  regressive  tax. 
Admittedly,  this  would  be  true  if  the  tax  were  levied  on  necessities  or 
essentials,  such  as  foodstuffs  and  clothing.  But  the  position  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  regards  the  tax  on  soft  drinks,  candy  of  a  high  grade,  tobacco 
products,  and  admissions.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  poorer 
classes  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  income  for  these  than  do  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  And  if  they  do,  they  are  doing  it  voluntarily  and  possibly 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  necessities  of  life.  If  they  spend  considerable  sums  for 
these  non-essentials,  this  very  fact  is  fair  evidence  of  taxpaying  ability. 

Then  the  position  is  taken  that  while  the  commodities  affected  are  not 
necessities,  they  are  also  not  luxuries.  They  are  classed  rather  as  enjoyments. 
And  it  is  held  that  "taxes  should  not  prohibit  or  even  restrict  harmless 
pleasure,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  reckless  joy  riders,  and  tobacco  fiends 
should  not  lead  to  penalizing  by  high  taxes  the  more  conservative  of  these 
consumers."32 

To  apply  this  idea  to  the  systems  of  taxation  now  generally  in  operation 
would  condemn  nearly  every  phase  of  them,  and  little  revenue  could  be  raised 
for  the  support  of  governmental  activities.  A  person  ought  not  be  restricted 
in  his  desire  to  own  a  home  and  yet  the  property  tax,  in  its  actual  operation, 
does  that  very  thing.  A  tax  ought  not  penalize  thrift  and  energy  and  yet  a 
tax  is  imposed  on  incomes.  The  fact  is  that  when  we  tax  a  man's  home  or  his 
savings,  we  are  taxing  necessities  in  a  very  real  sense.  But  when  we  tax  his 


^Miller,  E.  T.,  op.  tit.,  p.  231. 
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soft  drinks  and  tobacco  we  are  touching  merely  his  enjoyments.  It  seems  that 
this  position  is  almost  wholly  untenable. 

A  further  objection  is  raised  by  those  who  hold  the  theory  that  the  men 
of  the  streets — the  masses,  so  to  speak — bear  shifted  property  and  business 
taxes.  It  is  maintained  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  impose  a  consumption  excise 
to  reach  all  clashes.  They  are  already  reached  by  tax  diffusion. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  property  and 
business  taxes  are  shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation  is  in  a  controversial  stage.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  tax  on  improvements  is  shifted  to  the  users,  but  even  here 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  development  of  the  community  in 
which  the  improvements  are  located — whether  it  is  in  a  progressive,  stable,  or 
declining  state.  A  tax  on  land  is  regarded  as  not  capable  of  being  shifted. 
A  tax  on  business  may  or  may  not  be  shifted,  depending  upon  the  matter  of 
monopoly,  the  conditions  of  the  cost  of  production,  the  nature  of  the  business., 
and  other  factors  of  varying  importance.  Certainly,  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached  that  this  position  is  valid. 

But,  granting  that  property  and  business  taxes  are  shifted  to  the  ultimate 
consumers,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  impose  the 
tax  by  a  method  in  which  it  is  certain  that  they  will  pay  than  in  a  way  in 
which  there  is   considerable  uncertainty. 

The  objection  that  the  cost  of  collection  is  high  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
facts.  This  phase  was  covered  in  the  preceding  section. 

Another  argument  brought  against  the  consumption  excise  is  that  it 
increases  the  price  of  the  commodity  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
This,  too,  is  not  substantiated  by  the  facts.  So  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  information  available,  this  condition  does  not  prevail  for  any  of  the 
articles  in  any  of  the  states.  It  did  exist  in  South  Carolina  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  cigarette  tax  when  the  rates  imposed  were  such 
that  fractional  stamps  were  necessitated.  After  this  objectional  feature  was 
eliminated  the  practice  ceased. 

However,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  if  the  tax  is  levied  at  the  point  of 
production,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  this  condition.  The  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  and  retailers  would  seek  to  secure  profits  not  only  on  the  money  they 
invested  in  the  commodity  itself,  but  also  on  the  outlay  for  the  tax  which  is 
passed  successively  down  to  them. 

Of  possibly  more  weight  is  the  contention  that  the  tax  is  difficult  to  enforce 
on  a  state-wide  basis;  that  it  is  generally  evaded  by  bootlegging  and  substi- 
tution. Undoubtedly,  this  danger  always  exists,  and  can  be  avoided  only  by 
a  careful  selection  of  articles  and  the  framing  of  definite  and  reasonable  tax 
measures.  The  states  that  have  the  tax  have  experienced  some  difficulties. 
Georgia  reports  the  amount  of  evasion  as  "considerable."33  Tennessee  estimates 
that  21  per  cent  of  the  potential  is  uncollected.34  In  South  Carolina  a  number 
of  difficulties  have  arisen.  When  the  20  per  cent  cosmetic  tax  was  imposed,  the 


^Miller,  E.  T..  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
M/fttd. 
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drug  and  department  stores  across  the  state  line  reported  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  sale  of  these  articles  to  South  Carolina  consumers.  The  condi- 
tion was  such  that  the  tax  was  repealed  after  one  year  of  operation.  Again, 
in  1925,  when  the  20  per  cent  tax  on  ice  cream  made  the  5-cent  cone  retail  for 
6  cents  retailers  reported  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  sale  of  5-cent  packages 
of  candy  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  sale  of  ice  cream  in  the  cone. 
Whether  there  is  much  evasion  of  the  tobacco  and  soft  drink  tax  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  As  regards  bottle 
drinks,  the  bulk  and  weight  in  proportion  to  value  are  so  great  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  other  areas  by  the  individual  consumers  would  be  greater 
than  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  North  Carolina  concerns  have  occasionally 
placed  advertisements  in  South  Carolina  newspapers  offering  attractive  prices, 
but  this  has  been  practiced  so  seldom  that  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
business  has  not  been  large. 

There  has  been  evasion  other  than  through  importation  and  substitution. 
It  is  difficult  to  evade  a  tax  on  goods  which  are  so  packaged  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  adhesive  stamps.  But  on  those  goods  where  this  is  not  readily  possible, 
the  tax  is  not  easily  collected.  South  Carolina  has  had  this  difficulty  with 
admissions  and  soft  drinks,  the  tax  on  which  is  collected  without  the  use  of 
stamps.  The  State  Tax  Commission  estimates  a  loss  of  nearly  $300,000  annually 
by  the  failure  of  dealers  to  remit  all  the  revenue  due  the  state.35  The  situation 
has  led  the  tax  officials  to  recommend,  and  the  general  assembly  to  enact  into 
law,  the  provision  that  theater  tickets  be  either  official  or  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  state,  that  bottle  drinks  bear  durable  paper  stamps  firmly  affixed  or 
stamped  crown  caps,  and  that  the  containers  of  syrup  used  in  compounding 
fountain  drinks  be  stamped  at  the  time  of  opening.36  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  this  will  make  the  tax  more  effective. 

One  of  the  effective  arguments  used  against  the  consumption  excise  taxes 
is  that  they  reduce  the  consumption  of  the  articles  taxed  and  thus  hurt  the 
business  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  commodities  who  have  invested  capital 
in  perfectly  legitimate  enterprises.  Just  how  much,  if  any,  has  been  the 
decrease  in  consumption  as  a  result  of  the  tax  would  be  very  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  would  entail  more  research  than  can  be  done  in  this  study. 
Since  the  commodities  concerned  are  those  in  which  the  demand  is  rather 
inelastic,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  has  been  relatively  small.  However, 
an  effort  was  made  to  check  up  on  the  claim  of  the  South  Carolina  bottlers 
that  their  business  had  been  hurt  by  the  soft  drink  tax.  The  compilation 
below  gives  the  main  facts  about  the  industry  for  the  two  years  before  the 
tax  (1923  and  1924)  and  for  the  three  years  (1925,  1926,  and  1927)  after  the 
tax  was  imposed.37 


^The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C,  March  2,  1928. 
Mlbid. 

^Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Industries  for  the  years  1923,  1924,  1925,  1926,  and  1927. 


Year 

No. 

of  Plants 

1923 

103 

1924 

97 

1925 

88 

1926 

78 

1927 

— 
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Capital  Invested  Value  of 

Animal  Product 

$1,369,076  $2,315,590 

1,563,247  2,996,684 

1,496,469  2,836,009 

1,314,231  2,649,404 

1,293,583  2,704,423 

As  regards  all  three  items — number  of  plants,  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  products — there  has  been  a  loss.  This  condition  in  the  face 
of  an  increase  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  generally  in  the  state  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  claim  of  the  bottlers  is  correct.  But  these  figures  may  not 
be  altogether  reliable.  They  are  furnished  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Industries  by  the  bottlers  themselves,  and  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  make  as  poor  a  showing  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  tax  repealed. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  tax  and  its  enforcement  are  harassing  to  the 
dealers.  This  has  perhaps  been  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint  in  South 
Carolina,  and  has  won  for  all  the  state  excises  the  title  of  "nuisance  taxes." 
Dealers  constantly  complain  that  the  agents  sent  out  by  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission are  dictatorial,  arrogant,  and  otherwise  annoying.  The  collection  of  the 
excises  in  pennies  involves  vexatious  details  against  which  they  protest 
vigorously.  And  not  a  few  object  to  acting  in  the  capacity  of  tax  collector  for 
the  state  without  remuneration.  However,  this  attitude  is  not  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  tax — due,  no  doubt,  to 
increased  efficiency  of  administration  and  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  tax  by  all 
concerned.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  there  has  never  been  much  voiced 
opposition  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

A  final  objection  urged  is  that  the  tax  on  special  commodities  is  unconsti- 
tutional in  that  it  is  class  legislation.  The  South  Carolina  bottlers  have  con- 
stantly threatened  to  carry  the  soft  drink  tax  to  the  courts  to  subject  it  to 
the  test,  but  they  have  not  yet  done  so.  There  seems  to  be  little  weight  to  the 
claim  since  the  courts  have  generally  upheld  the  tax  on  gasoline.38  There  has 
been  only  one  exception.  The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  recently  declared  the 
2  cents  per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  of  that  state  unconstitutional.39  This  wras 
due  probably  to  a  technical  defect  in  the  law  rather  than  the  result  of  any 
conflict  of  principles. 

Principles  of  Consumption  Excises 

From  a  survey  of  state  consumption  excises  as  they  now  exist,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  this  scheme  of  raising  revenue, 
and  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of  taxation,  certain  conclusions  are 
reached  as  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  obtain  in  this  form  of  taxation. 

1.  The  commodities  affected  should  be  those  that  are  not  characteristically 
within  the  subsistence  level.  Only  those  which  may  be  classed   as  luxuries  or 


^The    Gasoline   Tax.   A   Special   Report   of   Joint   Committee   on    Taxation    and   Re- 
trenchment, New  York. 

^Associated  Tress  Dispatch,  February  24.   1928. 
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non-essentials  could  escape  forcing  a  regressive  tax  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
Obviously,  an  excise  on  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  fruit,  meat,  and  milk  would  impose 
a  heavier  burden  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich;  while  a  tax  on  soft  drinks, 
tobacco,  and  high-priced  candy  would  not  possess  this  defect  to  any  marked 
degree. 

2.  The  excise  should  be  on  those  classes  of  goods,  the  consumption  of 
which  does  not  confer  any  particular  benefit  upon  the  consumer,  and  which 
are  socially  unnecessary  or  positively  undesirable.  Tobacco  may  or  may  not 
be  harmful,  but  it  would  require  considerable  juggling  of  the  reason  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  necessary,  or  that  it  confers  any  special  benefit  upon  society. 

3.  The  tax  should  be  imposed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  point  of 
consumption.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  article  taxed  from  retailing  at 
an  increase  in  price  which  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  For  example, 
if  an  article  is  taxed  at  the  point  of  production,  and  is  of  the  kind  which 
passes  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  middlemen  before  reaching  the  final 
consumer,  the  increase  in  price  will  have  a  tendency  to  be  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  various  middlemen  will  try 
to  get  a  profit  on  not  only  the  money  invested  in  the  article  itself  but  also  on 
the  amount  invested  in  the  tax. 

4.  The  tax  should  be  placed  only  on  those  commodities  that  are  widely 
used  and  that  enjoy  an  inelastic  demand.  Unless  this  condition  obtains  little 
revenue  will  be  realized,  thus  defeating  one  of  the  main  justifications  of  the 
consumption  excise. 

5.  As  few  articles  as  possible  should  be  taxed.  It  is  apparent  that  to 
spread  the  tax  over  a  large  number  of  commodities  would  increase  the  cost 
of  collection  and  enforcement  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
raised.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  South  Carolina  the  number  is 
now  too  large. 

6.  The  rate  should  not  be  excessively  high,  lest  evasion  be  practiced  by 
bootlegging,  substitution,  and  curtailment  of  consumption.  This  fault  existed 
in  the  South  Carolina  20  per  cent  tax  on  cosmetics,  and  the  1927  rate  of  $4.00 
per  1,000  rounds  on  ammunition.  Both  were  evaded. 

7.  The  goods  should  be  those  which  are  so  packaged  that  the  tax  can  be 
collected  by  the  use  of  the  adhesive  stamp.  Otherwise  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  dealer  to  retain  the  tax  after  it  has  been  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  has 
been  the  main  defect  of  the  soft  drink  and  admission  tax. 

Conclusion" 

From  an  examination  of  the  facts,  ideas,  and  opinions  presented  in  this 
study,  the  conclusion  can  not  be  escaped  that  as  a  means  of  financing  all  or  a 
major  part  of  the  functions  of  state  government,  consumption  excises  will 
prove  inadequate.  South  Carolina  derives  more  revenue  from  this  source  than 
does  any  other  state,  and  yet  she  secures  from  it  less  than  20  per  cent  of  her 
annual  appropriations. 
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But  as  a  supplement  to  the  sources  now  generally  accepted — assuming  that 
the  principles  set  forth  above  obtain — little  valid  objection  can  be  raised 
against  this  method  of  taxation.  There  is  a  lack  of  equity  in  the  tax  systems 
of  almost  all  the  states,  and  there  is  a  real  problem  in  how  to  secure  equity 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  sufficient  revenue  to  finance  state  activities.  The 
measures  usually  advanced  from  which  to  choose  are  the  income  tax,  corpora- 
tion tax,  the  severance  tax,  the  inheritance  tax,  and  the  modified  property 
tax.  May  it  not  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  consumption  excise  tax 
possesses  features  which  would  clearly  warrant  including  it  in  this  group? 
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EXHIBIT  B 

ESTIMATED   YIELD   OF   REVENUE   TO   NORTH   CAROLINA 
FROM  VARIOUS  COMMODITY  EXCISES* 

1.  From  cigars,  cigarettes,   smoking 

and  chewing  tobacco,   snuff, 

ammunition,  and  candy _ f  1,506, 440 

2.  Admissions - 318,670 

3.  Soft    drinks 1,593,350 

13.418,416 
*The  above   estimates  were  secured  by   getting  the  per  capita  yield   of  the  various 
excises   in    South   Carolina   and   then   applying   this   figure   to   the   population    of   North 
Carolina.  All  data  are  for  the  year  1926. 
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FOREWORD 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  very  easy  for  the  average  person  to  in- 
form himself  about  Spain,  and  particularly  difficult  for  him  to  learn  any- 
thing about  what  was  being  written  there.  There  is  now  evident  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  things  Spanish,  and  Spain  is  losing  something  of  a  hermetic 
quality  which  has  persisted  since  the  days  of  Philip  II.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  following  pages  may  offer  useful  suggestions  to  those  who  would 
interest  themselves  in  the  lively  intellectual  and  artistic  activity  south  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  any  literature  in  translation,  particularly 
in  its  contemporary  period,  is  serious  and  obvious.  Translations  are  too 
few  and  often  badly  selected.  For  example,  an  important  writer  of  poetic 
dramas,  Eduardo  Marquina,  is  represented  in  English  by  a  play  which  in 
our  opinion  is  one  of  his  worst,  and  we  have  preferred  to  omit  it.  Another 
even  more  grievous  omission  is  that  of  the  admitted  master,  Valle-Inclan. 
His  four  "Sonatas"  were  indeed  translated  in  1924  (called  The  Pleasant 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Bradomin),  but  the  work  is  out  of  print,  and 
the  publishers  announce  that  they  will  not  reissue  it.  Lyric  poetry,  which 
is  cultivated  now  as  before  in  Spain  by  men  of  high  talent,  is  almost 
totally  inaccessible  to  those  who  do  not  read  Spanish.  This  outline,  then, 
is  not  complete  enough  to  satisfy  exacting  demands,  but  despite  unavoid- 
able defects,  and  those  attributable  to  the  compilers,  it  should  afford  at 
least  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  a  phase  of  Spanish  literature  which 
is  of  genuine  interest  and  importance. 

The  space  devoted  to  the  various  authors  is  in  proportion  not  so  much 
to  their  intrinsic  merit  as  to  the  number  of  their  translated  works  avail- 
able. This  explanation  is  offered  especially  to  those  who  may  feel  that  the 
late  Blasco  Ibdnez  receives  undue  prominence  in  these  pages.  He  has  also 
received  it  from  the  translators  and  from  the  general  public. 

Acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  modern  period  has  been  made 
much  easier  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Bell's  volume,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature, 
to  which  reference  is  constantly  made.  Reviews  of  various  of  the  books 
used  in  these  programs  and  articles  about  living  Spanish  authors  have 
also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  American  and  British  periodicals.  Con- 
sult the  periodical  index  in  your  library  for  these.  A  list  of  the  books  used 
and  the  addresses  of  the  publishers  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet. 

A.  B.  A. 

N.  B.  A. 


CHAPTER   I 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPAIN 

Spain  has  often  been  sinned  against  by  those  who  attempt  to 
describe  her  glamour  without  understanding  either  her  intellect 
or  her  soul.  The  word  Spain  is  all  too  apt  to  bring  to  our  minds  a 
banal  medley  of  castanets,  bullfights,  fans,  and  embroidered  shawls, 
and  for  most  of  us  this  tawdry  curtain  never  goes  up  on  the  drama 
of  the  real  Spain  of  today.  It  is  to  that  very  interesting  drama  that 
this  outline  would  serve  as  usher. 

Too  many  books  descriptive  of  Spain  are  written  by  the  hasty 
traveler,  who  carries  with  him  when  he  crosses  the  Pyrenees  cer- 
tain gaudy  ideas  from  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  who  sticks  these  cari- 
catures on  everything  he  sees,  like  the  decalomania  pictures  of 
our  childhood.  Havelock  Ellis  visited  Spain  five  different  times 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  before  he  was  ready  to  write  his 
book  on  that  country;  hence  this  "most  civilized  Englishman  alive 
today,"  as  Mencken  has  called  him,  was  justified  in  naming  his 
work  The  Soul  of  Spain.  He  has  succeeded  in  interpreting  that 
"primitive  and  eternal  attitude  of  the  human  spirit,  that  attitude 
of    heroic    energy,    of    spiritual    exaltation,"    which    makes    Spain 

important. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Dominant  Traits  of  the  Spaxish  People 

Special  Reference : 

Ellis,  Havelock,  The  Soul  of  Spain,  Chapters  1,  2,  3,  15,  and  16. 

a.  Note   the   qualities   which   Ellis   considers   make   the    Spanish 

people   unique.    What   contribution   have   they   to   make   to 
present-day   civilization? 

b.  "Would  Monserrat  be  possible  in  the  United  States?  What  is 

its  significance  in  modern  Spain? 

Additional  References  : 

Madariaga,  S.  de,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards. 
Madariaga,  S.  de,  The  Genim  of  Spain. 
Frank,  Waldo,   Virgin  Spain. 
These,  with  The  Soul  of  Spain,  are  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  books 
about  Spain  written  in  English.  Two  good  brief  histories  which  may 
be  used  for  reference  are: 

Hume,  M.  A.  S.,  The  Spanish  People. 
Chapman,  C.  E.,  A  History  of  Spain. 
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2.  Some  Phases  of  Spanish  Art 
Special  Reference: 

Ellis,  Havelock,  The  Soul  of  Spain,  Chapters  4-6;  10-14. 

a.  If  possible,  procure  prints  of  some  of  the  great  paintings  of 

Velazquez,  El  Greco,  Goya,  and  the  moderns,  Zuloaga  and 
Sorolla.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  has  some 
of    these    for    sale. 

b.  In   what  ways   are   Spanish  cathedrals  representative   of  the 

spirit  of  the   race? 

Additional  References : 

Meier-Graefe,  J.,  The  Spanish  Journey. 

Hutton,  Edward,  The  Cities  of  Spain. 

Caffin,  C.  H.,  The  Story  of  Spanish  Art. 

Caffin,  C.   H.,   Old   Spanish   Masters    (Engravings   by   Timothy   Cole). 

Crastre,  F.,  Ooya. 

Davies,  R.,  Velazquez. 

Various  authors,  Eight  Essays  on  Sorolla. 

Mayer,  A.  L.,  Architecture  and  Applied  Arts  in  Old  Spain. 

Mayer,  A.  L.,  Francisco  de  Goya. 

Street,  G.  E.,  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain. 

Faure,  E.,  Spanish  Art.   (Vol.  IV  of  History  of  Art). 

3.  Some  Leaders  of  Spanish  Thought 
Special  Reference: 

Ellis,  Havelock,  The  Soid  of  Spain,  Chapters  7-9;  16. 

a.  Show  how  it  is  true  that  Ramon  Lull  sums  up  "so  completely 
and  so  brilliantly  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making 
of  Spain."  What  are  those  qualities? 
6.  In  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Salvador  de  Madariaga 
gives  an  analysis  of  Spanish  attitudes  and  ways  of  thought. 
For  him,  the  Englishman  is  the  man  of  action,  the  French- 
man the  man  of  thought,  the  Spaniard  the  man  of  passion, 
though  he   admits  that  the  types   often  overlap. 

c.  Al  Jolson's   movie,   The  Jazz  Singer,  was  hissed  and  hooted 

when  shown  in  Madrid.  From  what  you  know  of  Spanish 
ways   of   thinking,   can  you   explain   this? 

Additional  References: 

Frank,  Waldo,  Virgin  Spain. 

Madariaga,  S.  de,  The  Genius  of  Spain. 

Madariaga,  S.  de,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards. 

Trend,  J.  B.,  Alfonso  the  Sage,  and  Other  Spanish  Essays. 


CHAPTER   II 

A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  SPAIN 

Havelock  Ellis'  penetrating  study  of  Spain  was  written  early 
in  the  century.  For  a  more  complete  understanding  of  modern 
Spain,  J.  B.  Trend's  A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain,  is  indispensable. 
He  makes  clear  the  position  of  Spain  since  the  World  War,  analyzes 
some  of  her  present-day  problems,  and  adds  a  fascinating  sketch 
of  her  music,  upon  which  he  is  an  authority.  A  reading  of  his  book 
will  doubtless  suggest  to  you  many  other  topics  which  you  would 
like  to  investigate. 

Neither  of  these  two  books  follows  the  conventional  pattern 
of  a  travel  book.  For  those  who  wish  to  fill  in  with  more  details 
their  mental  outline  maps  of  Spain,  a  list  of  descriptive  books  is 
appended.  Kurt  Hielscher's  beautiful  collection  of  photographic 
studies,  Picturesque  Spain,  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Educatioxal  Progress  ix  Presext-Day  Spaix 
Special  Reference: 

Trend,  J.  B.,  A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain. 

a.  Read   "Spain   after  the   War"   and   "Education  in   Spain"  in 

A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain. 

b.  Supplement  these  with  a  sketch  of  the  current  political  situa- 

tion in  Spain. 

c.  Several  million  pesetas  have  been  collected  recently  to  estab- 

lish a  university  city  near  Madrid.  Connect  this  with  what 
Trend  has  to  say  of  education  in  Spain. 

2.  Spaix's  "Irish  Questiox" 
Special   Reference: 

Trend,  J.  B.,  A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain. 

a.  Read   "The  Catalan   Contribution"   in   A   Picture   of  Modern 

Spain. 

b.  Supplement  this  with  a  map  study,  so  that  the  geographical 

position  of  the  Catalan  provinces  will  be  clear, 
r.  Refer  to  Havelock  Ellis'  sketch  of  Ramon  Lull,  of  Barcelona, 
and  of  Monserrat,  in  The  Soul  of  Spain. 

Additional  Reference: 

Mutton,  Edward,  The  Cities  of  Spain,  Chapters  14-16. 
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3.  Music  in  Modern  Spain 
Special  Reference : 

Trend,  J.  B.,  A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain. 

a.  Read   "Spanish    Plays    and    Incidental    Music"   in   A    Picture 

of  Modern  Spain. 

b.  Procure    some   victrola    records    of    Spanish   music,   e.g.,   the 

"Goyescas"  of  Granados,  and  others.    (See  the  catalog  of 
the    Victor   Company.) 

c.  Read,  just  for  the  joy  of  it,  Trend's  closing  chapters,  "Three 

Memories  of   Spanish   Music." 

Additional  References: 

Trend,  J.  B.,  Music  in  the  History  of  Spain. 

Van  Vechten,  Carl,  The  Music  of  Spain. 

Frank,  Waldo,   Virgin  Spain   (incidental  references). 

The  following  is  a  selected  list  of  descriptive  travel  books: 

Marden,   P.  S.,   Travels  in  Spain. 

Hall,  Trowbridge,  Spain  in  Silhouette. 

Chatfield-Taylor,  H.  C,  Tawny  Spain. 

Hutton,  Edward,  The  Cities  of  Spain. 

Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora,  Two  Vagabonds  in  Spain. 

Hielscher,  Kurt,  Picturesque  Spain. 


CHAPTER    III 

REGIONS  AND  CUSTOMS:  CONCHA  ESPINA 

In  remote  folds  of  the  Spanish  mountain  ranges,  on  lofty  and 
hidden  plateaus,  certain  racial  groups  preserve  customs  and  folk- 
ways far  more  ancient  than  those  of  our  much  exploited  southern 
mountaineer.  Ninteenth-century  Spanish  novelists  began  to  draw 
from  such  little  known  regions  the  color  that  gave  charm  and 
reality  to  their  novels.  Fernan  Caballero  (Cecilia  Bohl  von  Faber) 
in  La  Gaviota  gave  us  inimitable  pictures  of  Andalusia;  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan  was  at  her  best  in  describing  the  people  of  her  native 
Galicia,  and  Pereda  made  the  mountaineers  of  the  north  live  for- 
ever in  the  literature  of  Spain.  Unfortunately,  the  English  trans- 
lations of  these  excellent  regional  novels  were  made  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  most  of  them  are  at  present  out  of  print,  so  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  include  them  in  the  present  study.  A  ref- 
erence list  of  them  is  included,  however,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  may  be  obtainable  in  local  libraries. 

Concha  Espina's  Mariftor  introduces  the  reader  to  one  of  the 
strangest  and  loneliest  regions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  On  an  al- 
most desert  plateau  to  the  northwest  of  the  city  of  Leon,  live  the 
Maragatans,  a  race  whose  origin  is  so  ancient  and  so  obscure  that  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  tracing  it.  Some  historians  have  thought  that 
they  are  descendants  of  a  Berber  tribe,  vestiges  of  a  very  early  inva- 
sion from  Africa.  At  any  rate,  they  have  kept  themselves  separate 
and  distinct  through  the  centuries.  In  Roman  times  their  chief  city, 
Astorga,  was  a  garrison,  Asturica  Augusta.  Vandals  and  Moors 
left  them  unchanged.  Today  they  live  much  as  their  primitive 
ancestors  did — the  women  dedicated  to  the  incessant  toil  of  trying 
to  raise  crops  from  the  sterile  fields,  the  men  engaged  in  hauling 
freight  over  the  region  which  is  reached  by  no  railroad.  One  of  the 
most  curious  facts  about  this  people  is,  as  Concha  Espina  points 
out,  a  stubborn  pride  in  the  hard  destiny  of  being  a  Maragatan; 
a  determination  to  preserve  from  outside  contamination  both  racial 
integrity  and  primeval  custom. 

This  repudiation  of  the  outsider  supplies  the  theme  of  the 
novel.  The  heroine,  Mariflor,  has  known  a  softer  and  more  joyous 
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life  than  that  of  the  typical  Maragatan  peasant  woman,  and  she 
is  in  love  with  a  man  from  the  outside,  a  poet,  who,  according  to 
Maragatan  standards,  is  of  no  earthly  account.  For  a  moment  it 
seems  that  she  is  going  to  escape,  as  the  reader  undoubtedly  hopes. 
But  little  by  little  the  family  closes  in  around  her ;  by  her  sym- 
pathies, by  her  obligations,  she  is  drawn  back  into  the  tribe  until 
she  accepts  the  inevitable  marriage  with  a  Maragatan  cousin. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  for  us  lies  in  its  detailed  and  au- 
thentic pictures  of  a  region  completely  unknown  to  the  average 
reader.  The  interior  of  a  Maragatan  home,  the  lonely  and  laborious 
life  of  the  women,  the  strange  suggestions  of  witchcraft,  the  descrip- 
tions of  a  sewing  bee  and  of  a  village  wedding  will  be  sharply 
etched  in  the  mind  long  after  the  somewhat  sentimentalized  char- 
acter of  Mariflor  is  forgotten. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Concha  Espina  and  the  Land  of  the  Maragatos 
Special  Reference: 

Espina,  Concha,  Mariflor. 

a.  Read  what  Aubrey  Bell  has  to  say  about  Concha  Espina  and 

Mariflor  in  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature. 

b.  Discuss  the  various  folk  ways  which  furnish  the  background 

for  the   novel. 

c.  Trace  the  suggestion  of  witchcraft. 

d.  Be  sure  to  locate  the  Maragatan  region  on  a  map  of  Spain. 

As  the  novel  reveals,  it  is  very  different  from  our  usual 
mental  image  of  "sunny  Spain." 

e.  Compare  this   study  of  peasant  life   with   similar  pictures  in 

other  lands,  i.e.,  Knut  Hamsun's  Growth  of  the  Soil, 
Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts'  The  Time  of  Man,  H.  W.  Free- 
man's Joseph  and  His  Brethren. 

2.  The  Story  of  "Mariflor" 
Special  Reference: 

Espina,  Concha,  Mariflor. 

a.  Discuss    the    part    which    the    priest,    Don    Miguel,    plays    in 

the  story.  You  will  note  that  he  plays  the  lottery  to  obtain 
money   for   his   charities. 

b.  Describe   the   vigorous   minor   characters   which   make   Valde- 

cruces  a  real  town — Rosicler,  Tio  Cristobal,  Tia  Gertrudis, 
Ascensi6n. 
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c.  Trace   the   steps   which   lead   Mariflor   to   her   decision.   Is   it 
forced? 

Additional  References: 

Espina,  Concha,  The  Red  Beacon. 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  145-48. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures,  pp.  128-37. 
Some  interesting  nineteenth-century  regional  novels  are: 

"Fernan  Caballero,"  La  Gaviota  (The  Sea  Gidl). 

Valera,  J.,  Pepita  Jiminez. 

Alarcon,  P.  A.  de,  The  Three-Cornered  Hat. 

Pardo  Bazan,  E.,  Homesickness. 

The  Oalxcian  Girl's  Romance. 

A   Wedding  Trip. 

Palacio  Vald6s,  A.,  Sister  Saint  Sulpice. 

The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot. 


CHAPTER  IV 

REGIONS  AND  CUSTOMS:  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Never  was  the  precept  that  an  artist  should  write  of  what  he 
knows  at  first  hand  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Blasco 
Ibanez.  His  most  authentic  artistic  success  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  novels  which  deal  with  his  native  Valencia.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  has  become  best  known  in  this  country  for  his  later 
works,  with  their  pseudo-sophistication  and  cosmopolitanism,  of 
which  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting. 

His  book,  The  Cabin,  take  us  to  a  very  different  scene  from  that 
of  Concha  Espina's  Mariflor,  but  one  no  less  deeply  rooted  in 
immemorial  custom.  The  huerta  is  the  fertile  plain  which  extends 
for  miles  around  the  city  of  Valencia.  The  ditches  which  irrigate  it 
were  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the  ways  of  its  dwellers  are  even 
more  ancient  in  origin.  As  in  Hardy's  The  Return  of  the  Native 
the  heath  is  a  protagonist,  so  in  this  novel  of  eastern  Spain  the 
productive  soil  of  the  huerta  dominates  the  drama  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  see  the  huerta  at  dawn,  striped  with  roads  that  ray  in 
toward  the  Miguelete  of  Valencia ;  we  know  it  in  the  abundance  of 
harvest  time,  and  in  its  midnight  loneliness ;  throughout  the  novel 
a  sense  of  space  dwarfs  the  figures  of  the  men  and  women  who 
move  across  the  plain.  But  this  causes  no  lack  of  vividness ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  characters  stand  out  tiny  but  sharply  etched 
against  the  background  of  the  huerta,  as  if  in  a  very  clear  morning 
light.  The  story,  stripped  to  its  essentials,  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
Valencian  tenant-farmer;  more  deeply,  it  is  a  study  of  provincial 
solidarity  against  the  intruder. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "The  Cabin" 
Special  Reference: 

Blasco  Ibanez,  Vicente,  The  Cabin. 

a.  Locate  Valencia  on  a  good  map  of  Spain. 

b.  Do  you   find  any   Moorish   customs   or  characteristics  in  the 

folk   of   the   huerta?   Note   the   "Tribunal   of   the   Waters." 
Is  this  in  any  way  biblical  or  oriental? 
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c.  Does  the  cruelty  of  the  people  of  the  huerta  toward  Batiste 

seem  unnatural? 

d.  Do   you   find   any   points   of   similarity   between   the   tenant- 

farmers  in  North  Carolina  and  those  of  the  Valencian 
region? 

Additional  References: 

Regionalism  is  an  important  element  in  several  more  novels  of  Blasco 
Ibanez,  e.g.:  The  Torrent,  Mayflower,  The  Dead  Command.  One 
will  remember,  too,  the  importance  of  the  Argentine  pampas 
in  the  first  part  of  The  Four  Horsemen. 

2.  "Reeds  axd  Mud'' 

Here  again  Blasco  has  drawn  on  his  knowledge  of  his  native 
province  for  the  background  of  a  powerful  novel.  As  in  The  Cabin, 
the  background  is  again  a  protagonist  of  the  drama,  often  over- 
shadowing the  puny  lives  of  the  human  beings  involved.  The  scene 
is  no  longer  the  fertile  huerta,  but  the  rice  fields  and  remote  islands 
and  winding  lagoons  of  the  coastal  region  to  the  south  of  Valencia, 
a  strange  world  of  swamp  and  mud  and  water.  Its  folk  festivals 
center  around  the  allotment  of  fishing  places,  and  the  presiding 
deity  of  its  celebrations  is  an  immense  and  slimy  eel.  The  tragedy 
of  greed  and  adultery  which  Blasco  describes  in  this  setting  might 
happen  anywhere,  but  its  immediate  circumstances  are  determined 
by  the  customs  and  needs  of  that  isolated  community  of  fishermen. 
The  novel  is  not  so  compact,  its  action  does  not  rise  and  fall  in 
so  perfectly  plotted  a  curve  as  The  Cabin,  nor  do  any  of  the  char- 
acters arouse  our  sympathy  as  do  Batiste  and  his  family;  but  it  is 
worth  study,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  an  extraordinarily  vivid  and 
well   documented   picture   of  an   almost  unknown   land. 

Special  Reference : 

Blasco  Ibafiez,  Vicente,  Reeds  and  Mud. 

a.  Locate  on  a  map  the  rice-producing  lagoons  of  the  Valencia 

coast. 

b.  Sketch  the   folk   customs   which   form  the  background  of  the 

novel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  what  a  trained 
sociologist  would  do  with  the  material  which  Blasco  has 
gathered  here. 
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c.  Are  the  conditions  in  any  sense  comparable  to  conditions  on 

the  coastal  islands  off  our  own  southern  coast — for  instance, 
off  the  Carolinas? 

d.  What  part  does  the  Church  play  in  the  lives  of  these  fisher 

people?    How   would   you    characterize   their    religious   be- 
liefs? 

Additional  Reference : 

Bell,  A.,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  pp.  90,  95. 


CHAPTER  V 

NOVELS  OF  MANNERS:  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
PROPAGANDIST. 

A  "novel  of  manners" — it  is  thus  that  W.  D.  Howells  pigeon- 
holes Blasco  Ibanez'  Blood  and  Sand,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  term  in  English  for  a  novel  which  so  circumstantially  cross- 
sections  a  nation.  The  most  interesting  quality  of  these  novels  of 
manners  of  Blasco's  is,  however,  that  though  he  clearly  has  his 
people  under  a  microscope,  though  his  investigations  are  accurate 
and  scientific,  he  never  lapses  into  the  cataloguing  of  the  sociologi- 
cal survey.  His  Spaniards  live  for  us  with  all  their  families,  rela- 
tives, friends,  acquaintances,  their  ways  of  dressing,  eating,  going 
to  church,  playing,  making  love,  and  dying;  and  after  reading 
imaginatively  so  vivid  a  novel  as  Blood  and  Sand  we  know  a  certain 
section  of  Spanish  life  more  fully  than  the  average  tourist  ever 
does. 

The  first  question  put  to  a  traveler  on  his  return  from  Spain 
is  usually,  "Did  you  see  a  bullfight?"  Unfortunately,  and  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  those  who  know  the  wealth  of  Spain  in  terms  of 
literature,  painting,  ancient  buildings,  and  mystic  thought,  nine 
people  out  of  ten  associate  automatically  the  two  words,  Spain 
and  bullfight.  Here  is  Blasco  Ibanez'  picture  of  the  national 
sport  in  its  entirety;  he  spares  his  reader  nothing,  he  neither  con- 
demns nor  praises ;  with  admirable  restraint  he  masses  all  his 
facts  and  lets  them  suggest  their  own  moral. 

A  dramatization  of  the  novel  was  presented  in  New  York 
several  seasons  ago,  with  Otis  Skinner  in  the  role  of  Juan  Gallardo. 
You  may  have  seen  it  then,  or  in  the  even  more  vivid  movie  version. 
You  may  be  interested  also  in  comparing  it  with  Ernest  Heming- 
way's excellent  bullfight  story,  "The  Undefeated,"  in  his  volume 
of  short  stories,  Men  Without  Women;  or  with  his  descriptions  of  the 
fiesta  at  Pamplona  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "Blood  and  Sand" 
Special  Reference: 

Blasco  Ibanez,  Vicente,  Blood  and  Sand. 
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a.  In  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Salvador  de  Madariaga 

finds  that  there  is  more  of  the  tribal  element  in  Spanish 
life  than  in  that  of  other  countries.  Illustrate  this  from 
Blood  and  Sand. 

b.  Why  is  Dona  Sol  introduced?  Critics  see  in  her  a  beginning 

of  the  cosmopolitan  and  denatured  characters  who  so  sadly 
led  Blasco  astray  in  some  of  his  later  novels.  Is  she  as 
real  as  Carmen,  or  Dona  Angustias? 

c.  Havelock   Ellis,  as   well   as   other  travelers,  has  found  some- 

thing essentially  pagan  in  the  Sevillian  cult  of  the  Virgin. 
Does  Blasco's  description  of  the  worship  of  La  Marcarena 
suggest  to  you  that  she  might  be  a  goddess  very  much 
more  ancient  than  Mary? 

d.  Many  of  the  Spanish  intellectuals  of  today  abhor  the  sport 

of  bullfighting.  Is  Blasco  with  them? 

2.  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral" 

Here  the  novelist  has  let  his  interest  in  his  thesis  run  away 
with  his  story.  Instead  of  painting  his  picture  richly  and  leaving 
it  without  a  tag,  as  in  Blood  and  Sand,  he  insists  upon  driving  home 
a  moral.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  his  early 
days  in  Barcelona  Blasco  was  an  ardent  revolutionary,  was  involved 
in  various  attempts  to  bring  about  social  justice  by  strikes  or  riots, 
and  was  several  times  in  prison ;  hence  the  ideas  which  Gabriel 
Luna  expounds  at  such  length  are  very  much  the  novelist's  own 
creed.  The  novel  has  a  tendency  to  sprawl  into  somewhat  prosy 
theorizing;  Blasco  the  reformer  is  not  so  engaging  as  Blasco  the 
story-teller.  The  novel  is  worth  reading,  however,  for  its  amazing 
picture  of  the  great  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  for  its  artistically 
contrived  climax. 

Special  Reference: 

Blasco  IbaTiez,  Vicente,  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral. 

a.  Read   some   descriptions   of   Toledo   and   its  cathedral.   There 

are  good  ones  in  Philip  Marden's  Travels  in  Spain,  Hutton's 
The  Cities  of  Spain,  Trowbridge  Hall's  Spain  in  Silhouette. 
If  Kurt  Hielscher's  Picturesque  Spain  is  available,  look  up 
the  pictures  of  the  cathedral. 

b.  How  would  you  formulate  Blasco's  social  ideas?  What  warn- 

ing to  revolutionaries  is  implicit  in  the  climax?  Who  was 
responsible  for  the  crime? 
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c.  You  may  wish  to  compare  this  with  Hugh  Walpole's  The 
Cathedral,  and  Huysmans'  La  CathSdrale.  The  part  played 
by  Notre  Dame  in  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  also  would 
make  a  stimulating  comparison. 

Additional  References: 

Some  other  propaganda  novels  of  Blasco's  are: 
The  Fruit  of  the  Vine. 
The  Dead  Command. 
Blasco  Ibanez  is  the  most  translated  Spanish  author,  after  Cervantes. 
Translations  of  many  more  of  his  works  are  published  by  Dutton, 
including  one  issued  this  year   (1929),   Unknown  Lands. 


CHAPTER    VI 

"THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE  IN  MADRID:"  PIO  BAROJA 

Pio  Baroja  y  Nessi,  called  by  some  critics  the  greatest  con- 
temporary Spanish  novelist,  was  born  in  the  Basque  city  of  San 
Sebastian  in  1872.  His  life  has  been  uneventful.  He  is  a  man  of 
action  only  vicariously,  that  is,  through  his  novels,  of  which  he  has 
written  more  than  forty.  His  career  at  school  was  by  no  means 
brilliant,  and  he  failed  twice  in  his  final  examinations  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  which  he  finally  won  in  Madrid  in  1893.  He 
practised  for  about  two  years  in  the  little  village  of  Cestona,  near 
his  birthplace,  and  there  began  his  writing.  For  about  six  years 
after  giving  up  his  career  as  a  doctor  he  was  in  charge  of  a  bakery 
in  Madrid,  as  described  in  his  Youth  and  Egolatry.  His  first  news- 
paper articles  and  his  first  book  (1900)  attracted  some  attention, 
and  won  him  the  friendship  of  the  essayist  and  critic,  Azorm. 
Since  then  he  has  written  voluminously,  traveled  a  little,  and  spent 
much  time  in  the  Basque  hamlet  of  Vera. 

"The  Struggle  for  Life  in  Madrid"  is  the  general  title  which 
Baroja  gives  to  the  trilogy  composed  of  The  Quest,  Weeds,  and 
Red  Dawn.  They  constitute  a  unit,  and  all  three  should  be  read  in 
studying  each  one  of  the  topics. 

These  three  novels  of  Baroja  are  hardly  novels  at  all,  that  is 
if  we  insist  on  plot  as  an  essential  element.  Nor  are  they  dramati- 
cally planned,  like  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary.  They  begin  rather 
abruptly  and  end  when  the  author  thinks  that  he  has  written 
enough;  they  might  just  as  well  have  ended  sooner,  or  they  might 
be  continued  indefinitely.  Perhaps  Baroja  thinks  like  one  of  the 
characters  in  a  story  by  another  Basque,  Unamuno:  "How  can  my 
story  end,  when  it  portrays  life,  and  life  has  no  end?"  In  a  word, 
Baroja  is  by  no  means  a  master  of  literary  technique,  mainly  be- 
cause he  scorns  it.  For  a  time,  even  after  he  had  produced  several 
works,  he  disliked  being  called  a  writer,  and  called  himself  a  baker, 
which  he  actually  was  for  about  five  years.  Why  then  should  he 
write?  Because  he  finds  in  writing  an  outlet  for  his  active  nature. 
He  is  constantly  proclaiming  the  value  of  action,  but  does  not 
feel  capable  of  the  career  of  action. 
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What  is  the  author  trying  to  do  in  this  trilogy?  Is  he  a 
humanitarian,  pleading  for  a  betterment  of  the  conditions  which 
he  describes  and  which  are  no  less  tragic  in  Madrid  than  in  other 
large  centers?  Hardly.  Baroja  admires  Dickens,  but  it  is  his 
method,  and  not  his  propagandizing  tendencies  that  he  tries  to 
emulate.  He  is  developing  in  these  novels  his  favorite  theme  of 
struggle ;  one  may  not  get  very  far,  but  the  struggle  itself  is 
worth  while. 

Does  Baroja  succeed  in  breathing  life  into  his  Madrid  scenes? 
It  can  hardly  be  denied.  One  may  regard  his  pictures  as  crude,  of 
a  repulsive  realism,  a  bit  nauseating  at  times,  but  one  cannot 
deny  their  vividness.  They  are  from  Baroja's  own  direct  observa- 
tion, and  their  fidelity  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Madrid  has,  of 
course,  another  and  a  lovelier  side,  the  description  of  which  Baroja 
does  not  attempt ;  we  need  not  feel  cheated  if  he  does  not  give  us 
what   he  did  not  promise. 

Baroja  paints  his  portraits  with  remarkable  economy  of  stroke. 
Often,  indeed,  the  portraits  are  unfinished  cartoons  for  a  picture 
never  painted.  Yet  the  essential  lines  are  there,  and  the  sketches 
are  deficient,  not  in  conception  and  design  but  in  execution.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  haste  with  which  Baroja  writes — a  very  com- 
mon Spanish  fault — and  to  an  unwillingness  on  his  part,  also 
very  Spanish,  to  smooth  or  retouch  anything  already  done.  Baroja's 
works  are  all  characterized  by  spontaneity,  directness,  and  vigor, 
which  might  be  spoiled  by  polish.  With  their  virtues  and  defects 
they  are  distinctly  his  own,  the  products  of  a  genius  somewhat  un- 
couth, but  eminently  individual  and  sincere. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "The  Quest" 
Special  Reference: 

Baroja,  Pio,  The  Quest. 

a.  Which  stands  out  as  more  important,  the   story  of  Manuel's 

career  or  the  description  of  scenes  of  Madrid  low  life? 

b.  Is  the  criminality  of  Manuel  and  his  associates  due  to  natural 

depravity,   lack    of    training,   bad   environment,   or    adverse 
circumstances? 

c.  Characterize   Baroja's   humor. 

d.  Which    has    a    more    sympathetic    attitude    toward    humanity, 

Baroja  or  Dickens?  Which  is  the  greater  artist  and  why? 
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2.  "Weeds" 
Special  Reference : 

Baroja,  Pio,  Weeds. 

a.  General  outline  of  Manuel's  career  in  this  novel. 

b.  The  character  of  Manuel  compared  with  that  of  Robert. 

c.  What  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  novel? 

d.  Discuss   Baroja's   method  in   describing  the  execution  of  the 

soldier  (Part  III,  Chapter  IV).  Is  the  description  full 
and  detailed?  Does  the  author  succeed  in  making  the  scene 
vivid? 

3.  "Red  Dawk" 
Special  Reference: 

Baroja,  Pio,  Red  Dawn. 

a.  State  briefly  the  career  of  Juan,  Manuel,  and  La  Salvadora 

as  described  in  this  novel. 

b.  Is  the  general  tone  of  this  novel  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 

preceding? 

c.  What  is  Baroja's  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 

philosophy  of  anarchy? 

d.  Summarize    the    ideas    presented    in    the    last    chapter.    Does 

Baroja  think  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he 
describes? 

e.  Compare  Baroja's  social  ideas  with  those  expressed  by  Blasco 

Ibafiez  in  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral. 

Additional  References : 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  107-20. 
Trend,  J.  B.,  A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain,  pp.  56-79. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures,  pp.  72-87. 


CHAPTER   VII 

FORSAKING  TRADITION 


In  contrasting  Pio  Baroja  and  Ricardo  Leon,  we  realize  imme- 
diately that  the  former  is  an  anti-traditionalist,  an  out  and  out 
modern,  and  that  the  latter  is  not.  In  fact,  the  works  of  Leon  are 
based  upon  ideas  fundamentally  opposed  to  those  of  the  "Genera- 
tion of  1898,"  and  many  a  Spaniard,  nurtured  in  the  older  tradition, 
accepted  Leon  as  a  champion  of  Spanish  values  against  the  attacks 
of  Baroja,  Azorin,  Unamuno,  Maetzu,  and  their  compeers. 

In  The  Lord  of  Labraz,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Baroja's 
works,   the   author   vigorously   condemns   much  that   was    regarded 
as   traditionally   Spanish.   Baroja,   for   example,   obviously   scorned 
the  town  of  Labraz.  He  tells  us  in  the  prologue  that  his  spirit,     a 
prey   at  that   time   to   the   sadness    attendant   upon   the    failure   of 
romantic  dreams,  wished  to  find  refreshment  in  the  profound  deso- 
lation of   a  moribund  town,"   a  melancholy   consolation,   certainly. 
What  caused  the  decay  of  Labraz  while  its  parvenu  rival,  Chozas, 
flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree?  Its  very  failure  to  abandon  out- 
worn tradition,  which  Baroja  seems  to  regard  as  the  fundamental 
sin  of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tragedy  of  Jesus  de  Ceballos 
is  due  to  his  abandonment  of  tradition.  His  faith  is  dead,  and  he 
has    found   nothing   to    take    its    place.    What,    in    Ricardo    Leon's 
opinion,  has  brought  about  the  decline  of  Spain?  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, at  least,  its  virtues;  he  refers  to  the  Spanish-American  war 
as  "the  defeat  of  a  people  of  gentlemen  (caballeros)  by  a  people 
of  merchants  and  Jews." 

These  two  books  are  in  vigorous  contrast,  not  only  in  ideas, 
but  in  method  and  style.  Baroja's  phrases  are  nervous,  sharp,  in- 
cisive; Leon's  are  smooth,  flowing,  grandiloquent.  Baroja  scorns 
the  rhetorical;  Leon  revels  in  it.  The  former  was  born  in  the  far 
north  and  has  lived  much  of  his  life  in  dry  and  austere  Castile; 
the  latter  was  born  in  Malaga,  and  has  all  the  exuberance,  verbos- 
ity and  love  of  fine  phrases  that  we  commonly  attribute  to  those 
born  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  literary  and  spiritual  ideals  of 
these  two  authors  are  irreconcilable. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
1.  Pio  Baroja,  "The  Lord  of  Larraz" 

Special  Reference : 

Baroja,  Pio,  The  Lord  of  Labraz. 

a.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  plot. 

Baroja  obviously  picks  the  imaginary  city  of  Labraz  as  typical 

of  what  we  may  call  "Old  Spain."  What  sort  of  city  is  it? 

Have  we  anything  in  America  like  it? 
c.  Baroja   definitely   refers  to  Juan,   the   Lord   of  Labraz,   as   a 

good  man.  Is  he  the  conventional  type  of  good  man?  What 

are   his   chief  traits? 
c.  What    is    Baroja's    attitude    toward    the    clerical    element    in 

Labraz? 

Additional  References: 

Some  others  of   Baroja's   works   which  have   been   translated   are  the 
following: 

Caesar  or  Nothing;  The  City  of  the  Discreet;  Youth  and  EgoU 
atry;  The  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

2.  Ricardo  Leon,  "A  Son  of  the  Hidalgos" 
Special  Reference: 

Le6n,  Ricardo,  A  Son  of  the  Hidalgos  (1908). 

a.  Narrate  very  briefly  the  adventure  of  Jesus  up  to  his  return 

to  Santillana.  What  really  causes  his  return? 

b.  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Ceballos  is  worth  describing    (Part  II, 

Chapter  I).  What  conflicts  of  ideas  arise  between  him  and 
his  son? 

c.  Is  the  love  of  Jesus  for  Liana  plausibly  motivated? 

d.  What  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus?  Does 

the  author  play  the  part  of  preacher  in  this  novel? 

e.  Do  you  think  the  past  glories  of  Santillana  are  made  lifelike 

in  Part  III? 

Additional  References: 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  120-26. 
Madariaga,  S.  de,  The  Genius  of  Spain,  pp.  111-27. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

IDEAS  AND  REALITY:  PEREZ  DE  AYALA 

A  modern  Spanish  critic  has  called  Perez  de  Ayala  "the  most 
ironic,  paradoxical,  and  profound  of  the  contemporary  novelists." 
Aubrey  Bell  feels  that  more  is  to  be  expected  of  him  in  the  future 
than  of  any  other  living  Spanish  writer.  Unfortunately,  very  little 
of  his  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  His  novels  have  a 
genuine  charm,  a  touch  of  inexplicable  magic.  He  has  Baroja's 
sense  of  reality  and  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  he  has  Blasco's 
reportorial  gift  for  detail,  but  to  these  he  adds  humor,  imagination, 
the  indescribable  warmth  that  we  call  genius.  His  work  is  some- 
times polemical,  often  disturbing,  always  cerebral.  In  him  is  to 
be  found  consummately  that  "complete  synthesis  of  gravity  of 
matter  and  gaiety  of  manner"  which  Coventry  Patmore  puts  down 
as  one  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  Spanish  literature.  He  has 
shown  a  steady  growth  in  skill  and  thought,  and  the  novel  which  is 
by  many  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  Tigre  Juan,  was  published 
only  two  years  ago.  He  is  an  inheritor  of  the  great  Spanish  literary 
tradition;  it  is  because  his  work  is  so  quintessentially  Iberian  that 
it  has  appealed  to   few  translators. 

The  translation  of  the  three  short  stories  suggested  for  this 
study  has  been  very  sympathetically  made.  Grace  Hazard  Conkling, 
herself  a  poet  of  no  small  ability,  has  put  into  English  the  poems 
which  link  together  the  episodes,  serving  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  good  incidental  music  in  a  play.  The  author  himself  calls 
these  stories  poetic  novels ;  each  one  indeed  has  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  texture  of  a  full-length  novel.  The  translation  has  been 
made  with  some  feeling  for  the  style  and  for  the  flexible  vocabulary 
of  Perez  de  Ayala.  The  introduction  will  give  the  reader  valuable 
hints  for  a  study  of  the  author. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "Prometheus" 
Special  Reference : 

Perez  de  Ayala,  Ramon,  Prometheus. 

a.  Read  in  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  the  episode  of  Odysseus 
and   Nausicaa  on   which  this  modern  story  is  based. 
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b.  Note    the    epigrammatic    characterization    of    the    different 

regions  of  Spain  which  the  author  gives  here. 

c.  This  story  has  been  called  a  lesson  in  eugenics.  Is  it? 

2.  "The  Fall  ok  the  House  of  Limon" 
Special  Reference: 

Perez  de  Ayala,  Ramon,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Limon. 

a.  The  cacique  is  the  political  boss  of  a  Spanish  village.  What 

is   Per6z  de  Ayala's   attitude  toward  the  system? 

b.  Show  how  the  author  leads  up  to  the  crime  of  Arias. 

c.  Is  there  any  element  of  universality  in  the  story?  Any  points 

of  similarity  between  life  in  this  ancient  Spanish  town  and 
in  provincial  towns  of  other  lands? 

d.  Do   you   think   the    story   is    really   tragic,   or   merely   melo- 

dramatic? 

3.  "Sunday  Sunlight" 
Special  Reference: 

Perez  de  Ayala,  Ram6n,  Sunday  Sunlight. 

a.  The  feud  between  the  Chorizos  and  the  Becerriles  in  Cinciella 
suggests  at  once  the  feuds  of  our  southern  mountaineers. 
Is  the  crime  incredible? 
6.  A  delicate  mood  of  beauty  permeates  the  story.   How   is  it 

maintained? 
c.  Do  the  wanderings  of  Balbina  and  Castor  seem  anti-climactic? 

Additional  References : 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  135-40. 

Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures,  pp.  120-28. 

Madariaga,  S.  de,  The  Genius  of  Spain,  pp.  71-87. 

The  Fox's  Paw,  one  of  Ayala's  earlier  novels,  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  It  lacks  the  intensity  of  the  three  short 
stories  which  have  been  considered,  but  it  is  noteworthy  for  its 
intellectuality  and  for  its  supple  style.  The  hero,  Alberto  Diaz 
de  Guzman,  is,  in  part,  a  projection  of  his  creator,  Ramdn  Perez 
de  Ayala. 


CHAPTER    IX 

TWO  STYLISTS:  AZORIN  AND  GABRIEL  MIRO 

Let  us  suppose  that  Byron's  Don  Juan,  just  after  his  adven- 
ture with  Fitz-Fulke,  suffered  a  serious  illness.  For  some  time 
he  hovered  between  life  and  death,  and  during  his  long  convalescence 
he  meditated  on  his  past  life.  It  is  a  few  years  after  this  that 
Azorin  takes  up  his  story,  and  the  story  of  the  little  city  where 
he  lived,  entered  religion,  and  died. 

Azorin,  whose  real  name  is  Jose  Martinez  Ruiz,  was  born  in 
1876.  His  life  has  been  uneventful,  mainly  devoted  to  writing.  In 
his  twenties  he  was  something  of  an  iconoclast;  recently  he  has 
been  elected  to  the  Spanish  Academy.  While  many  of  his  works 
are  labeled  novels,  we  should  class  most  of  them  as  essays,  sketches, 
and  literary  criticism.  His  three  plays  (1926-28)  were  not  very 
successful.  Felix  Far  gas  (1928),  his  latest  novel,  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  movement  known  as  "Super-realism." 

Azorfn's  earlier  works,  and  most  of  his  later  ones,  constitute  a 
protest  against  the  rhetorical  style  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
As  against  the  pompous  rhetoric  of  the  playwright  Echegaray,  or 
the  bombastic  oratory  of  Castelar,  he  seeks  elegance  in  complete 
simplicity.  He  calls  objects  by  their  precise  names  and  is  careful 
to  avoid  exaggeration.  He  is  a  true  realist,  and  his  interpretations 
of  his  country  are  unsurpassed  in  keenness  of  insight  and  grace 
of  expression;  his  Castile  (Castillo)  is  one  of  the  best  interpreta- 
tions of  that  region  ever  written.  As  a  literary  critic  he  shows  the 
same  qualities. 

Even  in  his  brief  Don  Juan  one  sees  something  of  Azorfn's 
brooding  love  of  the  past,  of  his  attention  to  the  little  events  of 
every  day  which  are  the  only  constants  in  a  changing  world,  and 
of  the  broad  human  sympathy  typified  in  Don  Juan  himself. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Azorin,  "Do>r  Juan" 
Special  Reference: 

Azorin   (Martinez  Ruiz,  J.),  Dun  Juan. 

a.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  reformed  Don  Juan? 
(See  Chapters  I  and  II.) 
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b.  You  observe  that  the  doctor,  a  friend  of  Don  Juan,  is  named 

Quijano,  and  you  will  remember  that  Don  Quixote  before 
and  after  his  madness  was  called  by  his  fellow  citizens 
Alonso  Quijano  the  Good.  Are  Dr.  Quijano  and  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  related? 

c.  The  epilogue  suggests  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Enlarge  on  this 

comparison. 

d.  Discuss  the  satire  in  Chapters  XVII-XX. 

e.  Does    Azorin    seek    a    simple    or    an    ornate    style?    Is    he    a 

realist  or  a  romanticist? 

Additional  References : 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  244-56. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures,  pp.  106-14. 
Madariaga,  S.  de,  The  Genius  of  Spain,  pp.  148-64. 

2.  Gabriel  Miro,  "Figures  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord" 

Miro  was  born  in  1879  in  Alicante.  Something  of  the  bright 
sky  and  gorgeous  colors  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  shines  through 
his  writings.  He  is  an  author  difficult  to  classify;  his  style  is  very 
much  his  own.  His  first  writings  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
attracted  little  notice.  His  fame  has  slowly  and  steadily  grown 
until  he  is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  literary  figures  of 
Spain,  admired  alike  by  critics  of  his  own  age  and  by  the  youthful 
Vanguardists,  who  protest  against  no  little  of  what  the  "Genera- 
tion of  1898"  represents. 

The  works  of  Miro  can  hardly  be  called  novels  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term ;  even  his  longer  works  seem  series  of  sketchings, 
a  succession  of  El  Greco-like  pictures  painted  with  rare  and 
jeweled  words.  Many  of  his  works,  including  Figures  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord,  Miro  calls  "Old  Prints,"  a  not  inaccurate  description. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Miro's  sketches  have  not  merely 
line  and  color ;  they  have  also  form.  Miro  is  a  strong  contrast  to 
Baroja.  The  latter  draws  in  stark  outline,  with  a  paucity  of  detail 
and  only  with  primary  colors ;  Miro  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and 
with  an  infinitely  shaded  coloring.  His  richness  of  ornamentation 
sometimes  becomes  a  fault;  one  cannot  see  the  image  because  of 
the  dazzling  jewels  which  bedeck  it.  This  richness  is  quite  in  the 
Mediterranean  tradition.  Many  a  southern  Spanish  poet  has  pos- 
sessed it,  from  Gongora  to  Manuel  Machado. 
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Special  Reference: 

Miro,  Gabriel,  Figures  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 

a.  Discuss  in  general  the  method  of  Miro  in  presenting  these 
characters  who  are  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  will 
be  best  to  choose  a  few  of  the  portraits  for  presentation 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  outline  the  whole  series.  "Judas," 
"Caiaphas,"  and  "Pilate"  seem  to  us  among  the  best,  but 
you  may  think  and  choose  differently. 

Additional  References : 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  140-45. 
Madariaga,  S.  de,  The  Genius  of  Spain,  pp.  148-64. 


CHAPTER    X 

A  PHILOSOPHER  WITHOUT  SYSTEM:  MIGUEL 
DE  UNAMUNO 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  Spain  has  produced  no 
philosophers.  Ramon  Lull  and  Luis  Vives  at  least  might  be  sum- 
moned to  refute  this ;  but  it  is  quite  true  that  in  formal  philosophy 
Spain  has  been  weak.  Does  this  mean  that  thought  did  not  cross 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Pyrenees?  It  means  rather  that  the 
Spaniard  has  been  unwilling  to  pour  his  thought  into  formal  moulds. 
No  reader  of  Don  Quixote  can  say  that  Cervantes  was  deficient  in 
thought,  and  Unamuno  is  in  many  ways  his  legitimate  descendant. 
Spanish  philosophy  is  to  be  gathered  from  short  stories,  novels, 
dramas,  and  essays,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  unrecorded,  since  it 
is  expressed  in  informal  conversations  in  cafes  and  boarding  houses. 
Perez  de  Ayala  has  called  these  latter  the  true  Spanish  university. 

The  translator's  preface  to  the  Essays  and  Soliloquies  offers  a 
very  good  introduction  to  Unamuno,  and  gives  a  sufficient  biogra- 
phy. It  may  be  added  that  Unamuno  is  now  living  in  Hendaye,  the 
little  French  border  town,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  liberty  not  possible 
under  the  present  directorate  in  Spain,  and  where  he  can  look  across 
the  Bidassoa  to  his  own  country.  He  is  still  writing  vigorously  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  Recently  he  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation,  written  in  Spanish  (1928)  by  Professor 
Romera  Navarro,  of  the  University  of   Pennsylvania. 

The  serious  reader — and  Unamuno  writes  for  no  other — will 
find  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life  rather  disconcerting.  Unamuno  is  a 
strange  hybrid — a  man  of  very  keen  intellectual  perception,  and 
yet  a  mystic.  If  one  outlines  his  ideas,  one  will  find  that  they  are 
not  infrequently  contradictory,  irreconcilable.  Of  this,  Unamuno 
is  by  no  means  ashamed:  all  life  is  a  conflict,  a  struggle,  and  peace 
and  harmony  are  not  virtues  but  vices.  The  human  mind  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  of  life  and  immortality,  but  the  effort  is 
worth  while.  His  benediction  to  the  reader  is  "And  may  God  deny 
you  peace,  but  give  you  glory." 

Unamuno  has  exerted  considerable  influence,  despite  the  lack 
of  coherence  in  his  thought.  One  may  admire  him  much  for  his 
vast  culture  but  still  more  for  his  tremendous  earnestness.  He 
never  poses,  and  he  maintains  his  ideas  in  the  face  of  all  opposi- 
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tion,  even  the  worst  of  opposition,  ridicule.  He  is  the  sturdiest  figure 
of  his  country  today. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "Essats  akd  Soliloquies" 
Special  Reference : 

Unamuno,  Miguel  de,  Essays  and  Soliloquies. 

a.  It  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to  present  the  general 
characteristics  of  Unamuno  as  revealed  in  these  Essays 
(and  no  author  was  ever  more  self-revealing)  and  then  to 
concentrate  on  one  or  two  essays.  The  first  three  essays 
will  interest  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  modern  Spain.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  world's 
greatest  novel  would  do  well  to  discuss  the  three  chapters  on 
Don  Quixote.  Those  who  live  in  towns  or  cities  will  profit 
by  pages  125-32.  To  many  the  most  stimulating  chapters 
are  those  entitled  "My  Religion,''  "The  Problem  of  Im- 
mortality," and  "Creative  Faith." 

Additional  References: 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  233-44. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures,  pp.  61-72. 

2.  "The  Tragic  Sexse  of  Life" 
Special  Reference: 

Unamuno,  Miguel  de,  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life. 

a.  What,  according  to  Unamuno,  gives  the  tragic  sense  to  human 

life? 

b.  What  is  Unamuno's  chief  argument  for  immortality? 

c.  What  does  Unamuno  think  of  rationalism? 

d.  How  can  Unamuno  base  a  system  of  morality  upon  the  con- 

flict between  reason  and  the  desire  for  immortality?    (See 
Chapter  XL) 

Additional  References : 

The  Introduction  to  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life,  by  Salvador  de  Madari- 
aga,  Professor  of  Spanish   at  Oxford,  is  most  stimulating. 

An  excellent  short  story  by  Unamuno  is  "The  Cavern  of  Silence" 
(translated  by  Louis  How),  The  Dial,  January,  1924. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Don  Quixote  will  find  stimulating  essays 
in  Unamuno's  The  Life  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  according  to 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  (Translated  by  H.  P.  Earle, 
New  York,  1927.) 


CHAPTER    XI 

SOCIAL    SATIRE:   JACINTO    BENAVENTE 

Benavente  was  born  in  1866  and  produced  his  first  play  in  1894?, 
but  his  first  really  successful  drama  was  The  Evil  Doers  of  Good, 
first  shown  on  December  1,  1905.  It  is  typical  of  his  early  plays, 
and  displays  his  gifts  for  keen  observation  and  barbed  satire.  The 
characters  are  deftly  drawn  and  the  dialogue  extremely  spontaneous. 
These  virtues  compensate  for  the  lack  of  intense  dramatic  conflicts 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  generation  preceding  Benavente's, 
whose  chief  representative  was  Echegaray. 

The  Prince  who  Learned  Everything  out  of  Books  is  a  most 
unpretentious  little  piece,  apparently  very  simple  and  innocent. 
Nevertheless  Benavente  manages  to  insert  a  good  many  satirical 
thrusts  which  are  more  for  parents  than  for  the  children  to  whom 
the  play  is  dedicated,  a  not  uncommon  practise  on  the  part  of 
writers  of  children's  books.  The  dialogue  is  whimsical  and  charming. 
As  in  some  of  Benavente's  serious  plays,  the  background  is  appar- 
ently fantastic,  but  the  essence,  the  characters,  truly  realistic. 
Benavente's  father  was  a  celebrated  doctor,  a  specialist  in  children's 
diseases.  The  son  shows  a  marked  fondness  for  children,  a  phase 
of  his  love  and  sympathy  for  the  weak. 

The  Bonds  of  Interest  is — rightly,  we  think — considered  Bena- 
vente's best  play  and  is  a  summation  of  his  previous  dramas.  It 
first  appeared  in  Madrid  in  1907.  It  was  given  at  the  Garrick  in 
New  York  in  1919  (thirty-two  performances)  and  appeared  in 
London  in  1920.  It  showed  Benavente  to  be  worthy  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature,  which  he  was  tardily  awarded  in  1922. 

In  The  Bonds  of  Interest  Benavente  goes  beyond  Spain  and 
attacks  eternal  problems  of  humanity.  Skilfully  manipulating  the 
persons  of  the  old  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  the  author  shows  the 
threads,  the  passions  great  and  small,  the  lofty  ideals  and  the 
petty  ambitions,  which  motivate  human  actions.  The  dual  aspects 
of  humanity  are  represented  in  Leandro  and  Crispin.  The  play  is 
deeply  pessimistic.  It  is  true  that  love,  purity,  and  nobility  triumph 
in  the  end,  yet  they  triumph  not  through  their  own  force,  but 
through  the  machinations  of  evil,  of  selfishness  and  greed.  Bena- 
vente believes  that  evil  is  not  only  inevitable  but  necessary.  The 
charm  of  the  dialogue,  the  artistic  smoothness  of  the  play  need  no 
comment. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
1.  "The  Prince  "Who  Learned  Everything  Out  of  Books" 
Special  Reference: 

Benavente,   Jacinto,   "The   Prince   Who   Learned   Everything   Out   of 
Books,'*  in  Plays  of  Jacinto  Benavente,  Series  I,  II,  and  III. 

a.  Brief  outline  of  the  play. 

b.  This  play  was  written  by  Benavente  for  children.  Has  it  any 

significance  for  adults? 

c.  "What  are  the  sources  of  Benavente's  humor  in  this  play:  word- 

play, situation,  or  character? 

d.  Characterize  the  ogre,  modern  version  (Act  II). 

e.  If  there  is  time,  read  aloud  Act  I,  Scenes  I  and  II. 

2.  "The  Evil  Doers  of  Good" 
Special  Reference : 

Benavente,  Jacinto,  "The  Evil  Doers  of  Good,"  in  The  Plays  of  Jacinto 
Benavente,  Series  I,  II,  and  III. 

a.  Sketch  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the  committee  presided 

over  by  Dona  Esperanza  and  the  Marchioness. 

b.  The  Marchioness  is  obviously  a  righteous  person  according  to 

conventional  standards,  whereas  her  brother  Heliodoro  is 
a  drunkard  ne'er-do-well.  With  whom  does  the  audience 
sympathize  ?   Why  ? 

c.  What  is  Benavente's  attitude  towards  individuals  and  organi- 

zations that  try  to  force  others  to  be  good?  Would  Bena- 
vente be  happy  in  the  United  States? 

3.  "The  Bonds  of  Interest" 
Special  Reference: 

Benavente,  Jacinto,  "The  Bonds  of  Interest,"  in  Plays  of  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente, Series  I,  II,  and  III. 

a.  The  plot  can  be  very  briefly  sketched. 

b.  The  dominant  traits  in  the  characters  of  Crispin  and  Lean- 

dro.  See  and  read  aloud  the  long  speech  of  Crispin  in  Act 
I,  Part   II,  Scene   II. 

c.  Do  you  see  any  parallel  between  Leandro — Crispin  and  Don 

Quijote — Sancho    Panza? 

d.  Wherein  consists  the  pessimism  of  the  play? 

Additional  References : 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  160-71. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures,  pp.  96-106. 
Starkie,  W.,  Jacinto  Benavente.  (The  most  complete  study.) 


CHAPTER   XII 

TRAGEDY  IN  THE  PROVINCES 

The  Passion  Flower  has  been  one  of  Benavente's  most  admired 
and  most  popular  plays.  Its  success  in  the  United  States  was 
striking;  first  shown  in  New  York  January  13,  1920,  it  ran  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  performances,  and  has  been  shown  in 
this  country  in  all  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times.  You 
may  have  seen  it  on  the  stage  or  in  the  cinema  version. 

The  theme  is  the  familiar  one  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  with 
the  roles  reversed.  Benavente  handles  it  with  consummate  skill,  and 
secures  from  it  the  maximum  effect.  The  end  of  each  act  forms 
a  climax,  and  the  final  crisis  is  well  prepared.  As  we  analyze  the 
pla}',  the  skill  becomes  almost  too  evident,  so  that  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  play  is  the  powerful  tragedy  that  it  seems, 
or  only  a  very  clever  melodrama.  The  emotion  portrayed,  however, 
is  too  sincere  to  make  the  latter  conclusion  acceptable.  If  the  play 
is  not  a  great  tragedy,  it  is  at  least  a  very  moving  one. 

The  Passion  Flower  is  exceptional  among  Benavente's  pro- 
ductions, and  reveals  a  power  which  his  fairly  mild  satires  and 
comedies  would  not  lead  one  to  expect.  The  translation  is  by  no 
means  perfect. 

In  The  Governor's  Wife  Benavente  again  analyzes  provincial 
life  in  Spain,  though  he  is  dealing  this  time  with  his  more  familiar 
field  of  ideas  rather  than  passions.  The  Governor's  Wife  is  a 
study  of  obscurantism,  and  its  implied  conclusions  are  applicable 
to  small  town  life  anywhere.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Moraleda,  that 
ancient  city  of  Benavente's  own  creation,  which  furnishes  a  back- 
ground for  several  of  his  dramas,  and  which  is  so  typically  Castilian 
that  it  might  be  Avila,  or  Toledo,  or  Segovia,  or  any  one  of  a 
dozen  mouldering  Spanish  towns. 

The  play  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  bewildering  at  the  first  reading, 
because  it  is  involved  with  several  different  phases  of  Spanish 
political  life,  with  a  bullfight,  and  with  an  analysis  of  mob  spirit. 
Don  Baldomero  is  the  cacique,  or  political  boss  of  Moraledo; 
you  will  remember  the  fine  picture  of  a  cacique  in  a  story  previ- 
ously studied,  Perez  de  Ayala's  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Limon. 
The  last  act,  which  takes  place  in  a  box  at  the  bull  ring,  will  be 
clearer  because  of  your  reading  of  Blasco's  Blood  and  Sand. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "The  Passion  Flower" 
Special  Reference : 

Benavente,  Jacinto,  "The  Passion  Flower,"  in  Plays  of  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente,  Series  I,  II,  and  III. 

a.  The    events    of    the    drama   will    have   to    be    sketched    rather 

briefly,  since  there  is  action  enough  to  fill  a  good  long  novel. 

b.  Would  you  judge  that   Benavente  holds   the  theory  that  the 

country,  the  village,  is  the  home  of  virtue  as  distinguished 
from  the  big  wicked  city? 

c.  You  might  care  to  compare  The  Passion  Flower  with  Eugene 

O'Neill's  Desire   Under  the  Elms. 

d.  Is  the  character  of  Esteban  consistent  throughout? 

e.  Is  the  conclusion  logically  satisfying? 

2.  "The  Governor's  Wife" 
Special  Reference: 

Benavente,  Jacinto,  "The  Governor's  Wife,"  in  Plays  of  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente, Series  I,  II,  and  III. 

a.  What   of   Benavente   as   a   feminist?   Does   Josephine   express 

any  of  the  author's  own  ideas? 

b.  Define  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  political  crisis  in  Moraleda. 

Are  they  peculiarly  Spanish,  or  in  any  sense  universal? 

c.  What  would  Benavente  have  to  say  about  censorship  of  the 

drama? 

d.  Does  the  Marchioness  of  Torrelodones   remind  you  of  Dona 

Sol  in  Blood  and  Sand? 

Additional  References : 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  a  study  of  Benavente  will  find  abundant 
material  in  the  Four  Series  of  his  plays  translated  by  John 
Garrett  Underhill. 


CHAPTER     XIII 


DIVORCE  IN  SPAIN 


Linares  Rivas,  who  is  as  eminent  a  politician  as  he  is  a  drama- 
tist, having  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  dictatorship,  has  often  interested  himself  in  questions  of 
laws  and  social  justice.  His  plays  are  always  "good  theatre" — in 
fact,  his  very  clever  handling  of  theatrical  situations  sometimes 
leads  one  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  interest  in  his  theme.  But 
whether  he  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  an  unjust  inheritance  law 
in  his  own  province  of  Galicia  or  illustrates  the  tragedies  of  divorce 
in  Spain,  he  is  unfailingly  interesting. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  divorce  in  Spain,  for  the  Catholic 
Church  admits  none,  and  Spain  is  perhaps  the  most  Catholic  country 
in, the  world.  Separation,  while  recognized,  means  social  ostracism 
for  the  woman,  whether  or  not  she  has  been  at  fault.  You  may 
feel,  after  reading  the  play,  Claws,  that  Linares  Rivas  has  strained 
the  probabilities  in  his  effort  to  present  two  extremely  difficult 
situations,  both  of  which  might  be  solved  by  divorce,  but  you  can 
scarcely  deny  that  his  presentation  is  convincing,  and  that  he  cre- 
ates sympathy  for  both  Sol  and  Santa. 

Campanela  in  this  play  is  a  sister  city  of  Benavente's  favorite 
Moraleda.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  picture  of  Santiago  de  Campostela 
in  Galicia,  that  most  ancient  and  most  religious  city,  to  which 
French  pilgrims,  bent  on  worshiping  the  relics  of  St.  James,  made 
a  highway  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  action  of  the  play  derives  from 
the  power  of  tradition  in  such  a  place,  so  that  more  deeply  than  a 
study  of  divorce,  it  becomes  a  study  of  the  dead  weight  of  ancient 
prejudice  in  vigorous  lives. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Lixares  Rivas,  "Claws" 
Special  Reference: 

Linares   Rivas,   Manuel,  Claws. 

a.  What  do  you  learn  about  Campanela  from  the  play?  By  what 
method  is  the  atmosphere  produced?  What  part  does  "the 
little  bell  of  St.  Michael"  play? 
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b.  How  long  a  time  does  the  action  cover?  Does  the  play  gain 

in  intensity  thereby? 

c.  What  is  the  "claw"?  Is  this  conception  valid  for  communities 

other  than  Galician  Campanela? 

d.  Granted  all  the  circumstances,   was   Sol's   decision  to  be  ex- 

pected? Santa's?  Antonio's? 

e.  Is  the  play  effective  propaganda?  Comment  on  the  fact  that 

in  Catholic  Spain  it  has  never  been  censored  nor  suppressed. 
Indifference  or  tolerance? 

Additional  References: 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  178-79. 

2.  Jacinto  Bexavente,  "Autumn  Roses'' 

A  different  atmosphere,  a  different  background,  and  a  different 
statement  of  the  problem  of  divorce  Benavente  has  given  us  in 
his  Autumn  Roses.  Here  are  no  Campanelas  nor  Moraledas  but 
Madrid  of  today,  with  which,  by  the  way,  Benavente  is  much  more 
familiar  than  with  the  provincial  cities.  The  sentimentality  of  the 
title  trails  a  slightly  decadent  iridescence  over  the  whole  piece; 
the  issue  is  never  clear,  and  the  end  entirely  inconclusive.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  only  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  stronger  and  more 
vivid  play  above.  You  will  probably  find  Benavente's  dialogue 
amusing,  even  though  the  play  may  seem  too  wordy. 

Special  Reference : 

Benavente,  Jacinto,  "Autumn  Roses,"'  in  Plays  of  Jacinto  Benavente, 
Series   I,   II,  and   III. 

a.  What   traditional    Spanish    idea   of   honor   is    inherent   in   this 

play? 

b.  Does  this  throw  any  further  light  on  Benavente  as  a  feminist? 

See  the  discussion  above  of  The  Governor's  Wife. 

Additional  References: 

The  same  studies  of  Benavente  recommended  for  the  preceding  papers. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  JOY  OF  LIFE:  THE  QUINTEROS 

The  brothers  Serafin  (born  1871)  and  Joaquin  (born  1873) 
Alvarez  Quintero  are  natives  of  Utrera,  near  Sevilla.  They  are 
true  southern  Spaniards,  with  all  the  Andalusian  grace,  charm, 
wit,  and  sense  of  exuberant  fun.  They  have  been  writing  in  collabor- 
ation (and  it  is  said  their  whole  family  collaborates  with  them) 
since  1897,  and  are  still  masters  of  the  short  humorous  play  in 
Spain.  They  excel  in  the  one-act  sketch  with  a  background  of 
Andalusian  life.  It  is  worth  learning  Spanish  just  to  read  or  see 
some  of  their  rollicking  though  untranslatable  sainetes  (one-act 
farces).  They  are  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be,  profound;  but  a 
certain  seriousness  may  be  discovered  underneath  their  abundant 
gaiety,  and  beneath  their   caricatures   real  Andalusian   characters. 

The  chief  qualities  of  the  Quinteros  are  naturalness,  vividness, 
sentimentality ;  their  portraits  come  from  the  heart  rather  than 
from  the  head. 

They  have  produced  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  plays, 
the  literary  merit  of  which  has  won  them  places  in  the  Spanish 
Academy. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "A  Sun  nt  Morning" 
Special  Reference: 

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.,  A  Sunny  Morning. 

a.  Outline  the   plot,   rather   fully.   Passages   may  be   read. 

b.  Are   the   characters   of   Dona   Laura   and   Don   Gonzalo   well 

sustained? 

c.  What   are  the   sources   of  the  humor  of  the  play? 

2.  "Malvaloca" 
Special  Reference: 

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.,  Malvaloca. 

This  is  obviously  a  more  serious  play  than  the  preceding  or  the  follow- 
ing,   but    not    without    the    humorous    touches    which    are    to    be 
found   in   all   that   the   Quinteros   write.   The   translation   leaves 
something  to  be   desired. 
a.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  play? 
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b.  Sketch  the  character   of   Malvaloca.   Is   the  parallel  between 

her  regeneration  and  the  recasting  of  the  bell  well  carried 
out? 

c.  Does  Leonardo  impress  you  as  a  plausible  creation? 

d.  If  you  have  read  Victor  Hugo's  Marion  Delorme,  a  compari- 

son with  Malvaloca  would  be  interesting. 

e.  Has  the  play  any  thesis?  What  are  the  dramatic  moments  of 

the  piece? 

3.  "The  Women's  Tows" 
Special  Reference: 

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.,  The  Women's  Town. 

a.  Which  is  more  important  in  this  play,  the  plot,  or  the  dialogue 

for  its  own  sake? 

b.  Is  the  satire  upon  the  gossiping,  busybody  tendencies  in  the 

small  town  bitter  or  genial? 

c.  Trace   the    steps   that   lead   to  the   tete-a-tete   of   Adolfo   and 

Juanita. 

d.  Read    samples    of    the    humorous    conversations    that   fill   the 

play. 
Additional  References: 

The  Introduction  to  the  translation. 

Bell,  Aubrey,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  180-84. 

A  few  other  translations  of  the  Quinteros  have  been  made,  but  not, 
we  believe,  of  their  best  pieces.  Such  translations  are:  Papa 
Juan,  or  the  Centenarian  (translated  by  T.  Walsh),  By  Their 
Words  Ye  Shall  Know  Them  (translated  by  J.  G.  Underhill), 
The  Fountain  of  Youth  (translated  by  S.  N.  Baker). 

You  may  care  to  compare  the  picture  of  southern  Spain  given  in  the 
plays  of  the  Quinteros  with  that  presented  by  Somerset  Maugham 
in  his  Andalusia. 


CHAPTER    XV 


AN  INTERPRETER  OF  WOMEN:  MARTINEZ  SIERRA 

The  Granville  Barkers  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  plays 
of  Martinez  Sierra  need  little  explaining.  Cradle  Song,  which  has 
been  played  with  considerable  success  in  Madrid  and  New  York, 
is  probably  his  best  play,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  his  talented 
wife  assisted  him  in  writing  it.  The  theme,  though  neither  new  nor 
original,  has  seldom  been  handled  with  greater  charm  and  delicacy. 
Those  who  love  dramatic  thunder  and  lightning  will  be  disappointed 
in  most  of  the  best  contemporary  plays  of  Spain  (there  are  one 
or  two  noteworthy  exceptions).  Martinez  Sierra  likes  his  dramatic 
music  in  a  minor  key.  His  women  characters  are  usually  more  skil- 
fully delineated  than  his  men. 

Wife  to  a  Famous  Man  is  not  a  very  important  play,  as  the 
author  has  his  heroine  say  in  the  epilogue,  but  it  is  decidedly 
readable,  and  good  theatre.  One  constantly  admires  the  economy  of 
means  by  which  Martinez  Sierra  achieves  his  ends ;  the  strokes  are 
few,  but  each  is  telling  and  significant.  Mariana  is  particularly 
well  done.  She  is  an  ordinary  woman  of  Madrid,  a  "Manola,"  and 
her  psychology  is  not  complicated ;  she  says  really  rather  little, 
but  after  two  brief  acts  we  feel  she  is  decidedly  alive,  an  unmistak- 
able individual.  Jose  Maria  is  rather  more  conventional — a  dabbler, 
a  spoiled  child,  a  weakling,  with  a  dash  of  the  faithful  husband,  and 
a  dash  of  Don  Juan.  The  minor  characters,  mainly  Andrea  and 
Ramon,  are  sketched  in  with  great  skill,  and  the  comic  elements 
which  they  supply  neither  exaggerated  nor  obtrusive. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  more  pretentious  than  most  of  Martinez 
Sierra's  plays,  or  at  least  its  scope  is  wider,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
as  good  as,  for  example,  Cradle  Song.  Though  quite  disordered,  it 
achieves  a  sort  of  unity  in  the  theme,  personified  in  Sister  Gracia. 
In  order  to  judge  it  fairly,  one  should  have  seen  it  played  by 
Martinez  Sierra's  own  company,  with  his  charming  actress  Catalina 
Barcena,  or  by  Ethel  Barrymore,  who  used  it  to  open  her  theatre 
in  New  York  in  December,  1928.  On  the  cold  printed  page  Sister 
Gracia  is  apt  to  seem  to  us  a  bit  unreal,  without  sufficient  motivation 
for  her  actions. 
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The  play  presents,  however,  an  admirable  gallery  of  small 
portraits,  of  types  keenly  observed  and  impressively  delineated. 
The  range  of  emotion  is  wide,  and  evoked  without  mawkishness. 
Martinez  Sierra  is  not  profound  but  always  graceful  and  delicate; 
a  skilful  dramatist  rather  than  a  great  one,  and  a  man  of  broad 
humanitarian  sympathies. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  "Cradle  Song" 
Special  Reference: 

Martinez  Sierra,  Gregorio,  "Cradle  Song,"  in  Plays  of  Gregorio  Marti- 
nez Sierra,  Vol.  I. 

a.  This  play  is  entirely  clear  and  in  preparing  a  paper  on  it,  it 

will  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
plot. 

b.  Do    you    think    the    feminine    portraits    in    Cradle    Song    are 

plausible? 

2.  "WrFE  to  a  Famous  Man" 
Special  Reference: 

Martinez  Sierra,  Gregorio,  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  in  The  Kingdom  of 
Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra,  Vol.  II. 

a.  The   essence   of   the   play   can   be   summarized   in   a   hundred 

words   or  less. 

b.  Discuss  the  characters  of  Jose  Maria  and  Mariana. 

c.  Do  you  think  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  will  be  permanent? 

d.  Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  discuss  the  rather  pat  little  moral 

spoken  at  the  end  by  Mariana:  "When  a  woman  truly  loves 

a   man whether   he's    a   hero    or    whether   he's    a 

scoundrel    [which  was  Jose   Maria?]    she's  bound  to   suffer 
for   it." 

3.  "The  Kingdom  of  God" 
Special  Reference: 

Martinez  Sierra,  Gregorio,  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  in  The  Kingdom  of 
God  and  Other  Plays, 
a.  Another    excursion    into    feminine    psychology.    Give    a    brief 

sketch  of  the  plot. 
6.  Do  you  see  any  development  in  the  character  of  Sister  Gracia? 

c.  Why  has  Gracia  joined  a  sisterhood? 

d.  Why  does  she  refuse  to  marry  Enrique? 

e.  Is  Martinez  Sierra  preaching  in  this  play?  What  is  his  text? 
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Additional  References: 

You  may  be  interested  in  reading  other  plays  of  Martinez  Sierra, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  his  works  translated 
by  the  Granville  Barkers  and  by  J.  G.  Underhill.  His  novel, 
Ave  Maria  (Tii  eres  la  paz),  was  translated  by  E.  Crocker  in 
1923. 


SPECIAL    REFERENCE    BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Numerals  refer  to  chapters  in  which  titles  are  used. 
Prices  and  dates  of  publication  are  given  when  possible. 

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.,  A  Sunny  Morning.  Badger.  (14) 

Malvaloca.  (Drama  League  Series,  XIX).  Doubleday.  (14) 

■ The   Women's  Town,  Badger.    (14) 

Azorin.  See  Martinez  Ruiz,  J. 

Baroja  Pfo,  The  Lord  of  Labraz.  $2.50.  1926.  Knopf.   (7) 

. The  Quest.  $2.50.  1922.  Knopf.   (6) 

■ Red  Dawn.  $2.50.  1924.  Knopf.    (6) 

Weeds.  $2.20.  1923.  Knopf.   (G) 

Bell,  Aubrey  F.  G.,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  $3.00.  1925.  Knopf. 

(1,1*) 

Benavente,  Jacinto,  Plays  of  Jacinto  Benavente,  Series  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

$2.50  each.  1917-1924.  Scribner's.  (11,  12,  13) 
Blasco  Ibafiez,  Vicente,  The  Cabin.  $1.25.  Knopf.  1924.  (4) 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral.  $2.00.  1919.  Dutton.   (4,  5,  6) 

Blood  and  Sand,  $2.00.  1922.  Dutton.   (4,  5) 

Reeds  and  Mud.  Dutton.   (4) 

Ellis,  Havelock,  The  Soxd  of  Spain.  $2.25.  1926.  Houghton  Mifflin.   (1,  2) 

Espina,  Concha,  Mariflor.  $2.50.  1924.  Macmillan.  (3) 

Leon,  Ricardo,  A  Son  of  the  Hidalgos.  Doubleday.    (7) 

Linares  Rivas,  Manuel,  Claws.  Badger.   (13) 

Martinez  Ruiz.  J.  (Azorin),  Don  Juan,  $2.00.  1924.  Knopf.   (9) 

Martinez  Sierra,  Gregorio,   The  Kingdom   of  God  and  Other  Plays.  $3.50. 

1923.    Dutton.    (15) 
The   Cradle   Song,   in   Plays   of   Gregorio   Martinez   Sierra,   Vol.    II. 

$3.50.  1923.  Dutton.   (15) 
Miro,  Gabriel,  Figures  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  $3.50.  1925.  Knopf.   (9) 
Perez  de  Ayala,  Ramon,  Prometheus.  Dutton.   (8) 

The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Limon.  Dutton.   (8) 

Sunday  Sunlight,  Dutton.  (8) 


Quintero,  See  Alvarez  Quintero. 

Trend,  J.  B.,  A  Picture  of  Modern  Spain.  $4.50.  1921.  Houghton   Mifflin. 

(2,   5.   6) 
Unamuno,  Miguel  de,  Essays  and  Soliloquies.  $3.00.  1925.  Knopf.    (10) 
The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life.  $5.00.  1921.  Macmillan.  (10) 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Numerals  refer  to  chapters  in  which  titles  are  used. 
Prices  and  dates  of  publication  are  given  when  possible. 

Alarcon,  P.  A.  de,  The  Three-Cornered  Hat.  $1.25.  1918.  Knopf.  (3) 
Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.,  By  Their  Words  Ye  Shall  Know  Them. 

In  The  Drama,  No.  25,  Chicago,  1917.   (14) 

The  Fountain  of  Youth.  50  cents.  Stewart  Kidd.   (14) 

Papa  Juan,  or  the  Centenarian.  Badger.   (14) 

Baroja,  Pfo,  Caesar  or  Nothing.  $1.25.  1919.  Knopf.  (7) 

The  City  of  the  Discreet.  Knopf.   (7) 

■ The   Tree  of  Knowledge.  Knopf.    (7) 

Youth  and  Egolatry.  $2.00.  1920.  Knopf.  (7) 

Benavente,   Jacinto,   Plays    of   Jacinto    Benavente,    Series    IV.    Scribner's. 

(11,  12,   13) 
Blasco,  Ibanez,  Vicente,  The  Dead  Command.  $2.00.  1919.  Duffield.   (4,  5) 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  $2.00.  1918.  Dutton.  (4) 

The  Fruit  of  the  Vine.  $2.00.  1919.  Dutton.  (4,  5) 

Mayflower.  $2.00.  1921.  Dutton.  (4) 

The  Torrent.  $2.00.  1921.  Dutton.   (4) 

Unknown  Lands.  Dutton.   (4,  5) 

Boyd,  Ernest,  Studies  from   Ten  Literatures.  $3.00.  1925.  Scribner's.   (3,  5, 

6,  8,  9,  10,  11) 
Caballero,    Fernan,   La    Gaviota,   A    Spanish    Novel   by    Fernan    Caballero, 

translated  by  J.  C.  Starr,  New  York.  J.  Bradbourn,  1864.   (3) 
Caffin,  C.  H.j  Old  Spanish  Masters.  Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole.  Century.  (1) 

The  Story  of  Spanish  iJrt.  $2.00.  1910.  Century.  (1) 

Chapman,  C.  E.,  A  History  of  Spain.  $3.25.  1918.  Macmillan.   (1) 

Chatfield-Taylor,  H.  C,   Tawny  Spain.  $3.00.  1917.   Houghton   Mifflin.    (2) 

Crastre,  F.,  Goya,  Stokes.    (1) 

Davies,  R.,  Velazquez.  Stokes.   (1) 

Espina,  Concha,  The  Red  Beacon.  $2.00.  1924.  Appleton.  (3) 

Faure,    Elie,    Spanish    Art.    (In    History    of    Art,    Vol.    IV).    $7.50.    1924. 

Harper.    (1) 
Frank,  Waldo,  Virgin  Spain.  $3.00.  1926.  Boni  and  Liveright.   (1,  2) 
Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora,  Two  Vagabonds  in  Spain.  $2.50.  1923.  McBride.  (2) 
Hall,  Trowbridge,  Spain  in  Silhouette.  $3.00.  1923.  Macmillan.   (2,  5) 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  Men  without  Women.  Scribner's  (5) 

The  Sun  Also  Rises,  Scribner's.  (5) 

Hielscher,    Kurt,    Picturesque    Spain    (Das    unbekannte    Spanien).    $7.50. 

Brentano's    (2,   5) 
Hugo,  Victor,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Crowell.  (5) 
Hume,  M.  A.  S.,  The  Spanish  People.  Appleton.  (1) 
Hutton,  Edward,  The  Cities  of  Spain.  $3.00.  1924.  Macmillan.  (1,  2,  5) 
Huysmans,  J.  K,  La  Cathedrale.  Paris.  P.  V.  Stock. 
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Madariaga,   Salvador   de,   Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards.  $3.00.   1928. 

Oxford  University  Press.  (1,  4,  5) 
The  Genius  of  Spain,  and  Other  Essays.  $3.35.  1923.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  (1,  7,  8,  9) 
Marden,  Philip,  Travels  in  Spain.  $4.00.  Houghton  Mifflin.   (2,  4,  5) 
Martinez  Sierra,  G.,  Ave  Maria.  Badger.  (15) 
Maugham,  Somerset,  Andalusia.  $1.25.  1920.  Knopf.  (14) 
Mayer,  A.   L.,  Architecture   and  Applied  Arts  in  Old   Spain.   $7.50.   1921. 

Brentano's.    (1) 

— Francisco   Goya.  Dent.    (1) 

Meier-Graefe,  J.,  The  Spanish  Journey.  Translated  by  J.  H.  Reece.,  $5.00. 

1927.  Harcourt.   (1) 
O'Neill,  Eugene,  Desire   Under  the  Elms.  $2.00.  1925.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

(12) 
Palacio  Valdes,  A.,  The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot.  $1.25.  1906.  Brentano's.   (3) 

Sister  Saint  Sulpice.  $1.25.  1925.  Crowell.   (3) 

Pardo  Bazan,  E.,  Homesickness.  Cassell.   (3) 

The  Galician  Girl's  Romance.  Merschon.   (3) 

A   Wedding  Trip.  Cassell.   (3) 

Perez  de  Ayala,  R.,  The  Fox's  Paw.  Dutton.  (8) 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Maddox,   The   Time  of  Man.  $2.50.  1926.  Viking  Press. 

(3) 
Sorolla:  various  authors,  Eight  Essays  on  Sorolla   (2  vols.).  The  Hispanic 

Society  of  America.    (1) 
Starkie,  W.,  Jacinto  Benavente.  $3.50.  1925.  Oxford  University  Press.   (11) 
Street,  G.  E.,  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain  (2  vols.).  Dutton.   (1) 
Trend,   J.    B.,   Alfonso    the  Sage,   and   Other  Spanish   Essays.   $4.00.    1926. 

Houghton  Mifflin.   (1) 
The  Music  of  Spanish  History.  $5.00.  1926.  Oxford  University  Press. 

(2) 
Valera,  Juan,  Pepita  Jime'nez.  $1.00.   1908.  Appleton.   (3) 
Van  Vechten,  Carl,  The  Music  of  Spain.  Knopf.  (2) 
Walpole,  Hugh,  The  Cathedral,  $2.00.  1922.  Doran.   (5) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  BOOKS  ARE  USED 
IN  THIS  COURSE 

Stars  indicate  publishers   furnishing  special  references  upon  which  the 
course  is  based. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 

Appleton,  (D.)   &  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.  (1,  3,  14) 
*Badger  (Richard  G.),  194  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (13*,  14*,  14*,  14, 

15) 

Boni  and  Liveright.  See  Liveright. 
*Brentano"s,  5th  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York.  (1,  2,  3,  5*) 

Cassell.  See  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 

Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  (1,  1,  3) 

Dent.  See  Dutton. 

Doran.  See  Doubleday. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.   (5*,  7*,  14*) 

Duffield  &  Co.,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  (4,  5) 
*Dutton    (E.  P.)    &  Co.,  681    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    (1,  1,  4*,  4,  4,  4, 

4*,  5,  5,  5*,  6*,  8*,  8*,  8*,  8*,  15*,  15*) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.   (3,  3) 

Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York.   (1) 
*Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.   (1,  2) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1,  1*,  2,  2*,  5*,  6*) 
*Knopf  (A,  A.),  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  (2,  3,  3*,  4,  6*,6*,  6*,  6*, 
7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7*,  8*,  9*,  9*,  9,  9*,  9*,  10*,  10*,  11*,  13*,  14*,  14*) 
♦Liveright,  (Horace),  61  West  48  St.,  New  York.  (1,  2,  12*) 
*Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  (1,  1,  2,  2,  3*,  3*,  5*,  5*,  10*) 

McBride  (Robert  M.)   &  Co.,  7  West  16th  St.,  New  York.   (2) 
*Oxford  University  Press,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.    (1,  1,  2,  7,  8*, 

9*,  11*) 
*Scribner's    (Charles)   Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   (3,  6*,  8*.  9*, 

10*,  11*,  12*,  13*) 

Stokes  (Frederick  A.)  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  (1,  1) 

Viking  Press,  12  West  40th  St.,  New  York.   (3) 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  following  pub- 
lishers for  sending  us  copies  of  their  publications  for  review  purposes: 
D.   Appleton   &   Co.;    Harcourt,   Brace   &   Co.;    Houghton   Mifflin   &   Co.; 
The  Macmillan  Co.;  Horace  Liveright,  Inc.;  and  Robert  M.  McBride  Co. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  is 

$7.00  for  groups  in  North  Carolina,  $10.00  for  groups  elsewhere. 
For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  the  refer- 
ences necessary  for  preparing  papers  and  discussions.  These  ref- 
erences are  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting  and  may 
be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  Borrowers  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways  unless  they  belong  to  registered  North  Carolina 
clubs  and  in  that  case  the  postage  is  paid  on  all  material  sent  from 
this  library.  Single  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  suggested,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  each  registered 
club  sufficient  material  to  make  every  meeting  interesting.  No  club 
can  claim  the  right  to  the  use  of  books  listed  as  Additional  Ref- 
erences, but  whenever  possible  each  club  will  receive  a  copy  of 
these  books. 

All  groups,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  that  have  not  paid 
the  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course  are  considered  non- 
registered  groups.  Members  of  these  are  charged  twenty-five  cents, 
in  addition  to  postage,  for  material  for  each  paper,  or  seventy-five 
cents  for  material  for  each  meeting. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

The  secretary  of  the  club  will  be  supplied  with  application 
blanks  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  immediately  to  the 
Extension  Division.  These  applications  will  be  used  as  a  guide  by 
which  the  material  will  be  sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks 
before  each  meeting.  This  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over. 
The  group  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package 
kept  over  the  specified  time. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  program,  write  to  the 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  An  Introduction  to  Spain 

Date _ 

1.  Dominant  Traits  of  the  Spanish  People 

Led    by 

2.  Some  Phases  of  Spanish  Art 

3.  Some   Leaders   of   Spanish   Thought 

Led    by 

Second  Meeting:  A  Study  of  Modern  Spain 

Date 

1.  Educational  Progress  in  Present-Day  Spain 

Led    by _ 

2.  Spain's  "Irish  Question" 

Led   by .._ _•_ 

3.  Music    in    Modern    Spain 

Led   by :_ 

Third  Meeting:  Regions  and  Customs:  Concha  Espina 

Date 

1.  Concha    Espina   and   the   Land   of   the   Maragatos 

Led   by 

2.  The  Story  of  Mariflor 

Led   by __.. _ _ 

Fourth  Meeting:  Regions  and  Customs:  Blasco  Ibanez 

Date ._ - 

1.  The  Cabin 

2.  Reeds  and  Mud 

Fifth  Meeting:   Novels   of   Manners:   The    Development   of   a 

Propagandist 

Date 

1.  Blood  and  Sand 

2.  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
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Sixth  Meeting:  "The  Struggle  for  Life  in  Madrid:"  Pfo  Baroja 

Date 

1.  The   Quest 

2.  Weeds 

3.  Red  Dawn 

Seventh  Meeting:  Forsaking  Tradition 

1.  Pio  Baroja,  The  Lord  of  Labraz 

2.  Ricardo  Le6n,  A  Son  of  the  Hidalgos 

Led   by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Ideas  and  Reality:  Perez  de  Ayala 

1.  Prometheus 

Led   by 

2.  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Limon 

3.  Sunday  Sunlight 

Ninth  Meeting:  Two  Stylists:  Azorin  and  Gabriel  Miro 

Date 

1.  Azorin,  Don  Juan 

Led   by 

2.  Gabriel  Miro,  Figures  of  The  Passion  of  Our  Lord 

Tenth   Meeting:   A   Philosopher    Without    System:    Miguel   de 
Unamuno 

Date 

1.  Essays  and  Soliloquies 

Led   by . 

2.  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life 

Led   by 

Eleventh:  Meeting  Social  Satire:  Jacinto  Benavente 

Date 

1.  The  Prince  Who  Learned  Everything  Out  of  Books 

2.  The  Evil  Doers  of  Good 

Led   by_ _ 

3.  The  Bonds  of  Interest 

Led    by 
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Twelfth  Meeting:  Tragedy  in  the  Provinces 

Date 

1.  The  Passion  Flower 

Led   by 

2.  The  Governors'  Wife 

Led   by 


Thirteenth  Meeting:  Divorce  in  Spain 

Date.. 

1.  Linares  Rivas,  Claws 

2.  Jacinto  Benavente,  Autumn  Roses 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  The  Joy  of  Life:  The  Quinteros 

Date 

1.  A   Sunny  Morning 

2.  Malvaloca 

3.  The  Women's  Town 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  An  Interpreter  of  Women:  Martinez  Sierra 

Date 

1.  Cradle  Song 

2.  Wife  to  a  Famous  Man 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  God 

Name  of  Club . 

Registration  No 
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CHAPTER   I 


TWO  AMERICANS  LOOK  AT  LIFE 

Two  more  dissimilar  figures  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Herman 
Melville  would  be  indeed  hard  to  find,  and  yet  each  in  his  way 
is  a  representative  figure.  They  are  the  Macbeth  and  the  Hamlet 
of  their  generation:  the  Man  of  Action  and  the  Man  of  Thought, 
the  extrovert  and  the  introvert.  Born  within  three  years  of  each 
other,  they  lived  through  the  busy  years  that  marked  the  coming 
of  steam  and  speed,  the  amazing  increase  of  material  prosperity 
and  comfort,  the  threatened  disintegration  of  the  Union  and  its 
final  consolidation.  But  Grant's  life  was  one  of  campaigns— military, 
political,  financial — of  affairs,  of  politics,  and  business ;  Melville's, 
after  an  early  period  of  adventure,  was  one  of  brooding  thought. 
"Herman  Melville,"  says  his  latest  biographer,  "was  a  thinker,  in 
the  sense  that  Dante  was  a  thinker,  who  clothed  his  thoughts  in 
poetic  vision." 

This  sharp  contrast  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  two  portraits 
which  serve  as  frontispieces  to  these  biographies.  That  of  Grant 
introduces  us  to  a  man  of  phlegmatic  temperament  and  sturdy  com- 
mon sense.  His  round  head  is  set  firmly  on  his  thick  shoulders.  The 
brow  is  adequate,  but  not  high.  The  nose  is  thick  at  the  base.  The 
chin  is  as  sharply  modeled  as  a  glass  door  knob.  Now  turn  to  the 
picture  of  Melville.  "Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this." 
This  is  the  face  of  a  dreamer,  a  mystic.  Its  most  prominent  features 
are  its  high  brow  and  wide-set  eyes.  The  nose  is  finely  modeled. 
The  head  is  delicately  balanced  on  the  shoulders — Herman  Melville, 
meet  General  Grant. 

These  two  biographies  belong  to  the  so-called  new  school,  which 
means  that  the  writers'  aim  has  been  "to  integrate  the  man  and 
make  him  come  alive  by  whatever  means."  But  these  two  biogra- 
phers are  almost  as  sharply  different  as  their  subjects.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, remember,  is  the  author  of  Bunk  and  a  de-bunking  biography 
of  George  Washington.  Mr.  Mumford  is  the  author  of  Sticks  and 
Stones  and  The  Golden  Day,  thoughtful  studies  of  American  civili- 
zation as  revealed  in  its  architecture  and  in  its  letters.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's manner  has  about  it  something  of  the  Hyde   Park  Corner 
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orator :  he  must  shout  in  order  to  be  heard,  he  must  startle  and  shock 
in  order  to  get  and  hold  attention.  Mr.  Mumford,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  quietly,  as  a  man  speaks  in  friendly  conversation.  He  does 
not  shout,  he  does  not  startle  and  waylay;  but  his  book  goes  deep, 
much  deeper  than  Meet  General  Grant,  both  as  a  study  of  the  life 
of  one  man  and  as  a  thoughtful,  courageous  statement  of  the  tragic 
necessity  of  human  life. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Introducing  General  Grant  Himself 
Special  Reference: 

Woodward,  W.  E.,  Meet  General  Grant. 

a.  The  "Woodward  method  in  biography." 

6.  The  use  of  background  material  in  making  the  hero  "come  to 
life." 

c.  Woodward's  treatment  of  the  South  and  of  Southern  figures. 

d.  Grant's  sterling  qualities;   his  weaknesses. 

e.  Grant's  career  as  soldier;  as  president. 

f.  Final  estimate  of  U.  S.  Grant. 
Additional  References : 

Other  biographies  of  Grant  are  L.  A.  Coolidge's  The  Life  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  (1922),  and  Hamlin  Garland's  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1920). 

Significant  studies  of  his  times  may  be  found  in  Beard's  Rise  of 
American  Civilization  (1927),  and  Nevins'  The  Emergence  of 
Modern  America,  1865-78  (1927). 

2.  Melville:  Sailor,  Poet,  Tragic  Philosopher 

Special  Reference: 

Mumford,  Lewis,  Herman  Melville. 

a.  Author's  statement  in  Preface  and  Prologue. 

b.  Melville  in   relation  to  his  times. 

c.  Development  of  Melville  as  literary  artist  and  thinker. 

d.  Contrast  Melville  and  Whitman;  Melville  and  Thoreau;  Mel- 

ville and   Hawthorne. 

e.  Melville's   solution   of   the    riddle   of   existence   in   this   incon- 

gruous world. 
/.  The  significance  of  Melville  in  American  life  and  literature. 
Additional  References: 

Another  interesting  biography  of  Melville  is  that  by: 

Weaver,  Raymond,  Herman  Melville:  Mariner  and  Mystic  (1921). 
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Meade  Minnegerode  recently  edited  Some  Personal  Letters  of  Herman 

Melville. 
Most   of   the   novels   are   now  available   in   very   good   cheap   editions 

(World  Classics,  Everyman,  Modern  Library,  etc). 

3.  The  Mystic  Goes  A-Whaling 

Special  Reference: 

Melville,  Herman,  Moby  Dick. 

a.  Briefly  relate  the  story  of  the  book. 

b.  The  chief  characters  of  the  tale. 

c.  "The  enclosing  atmosphere  of  an  idea." 

d.  Mumford's   interpretation  of  Moby  Dick    (pp.   158-95   of  the 

biography). 


CHAPTER    II 

WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 

I 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  writing  "A  Gossip  on  Romance/'  de- 
clared enthusiastically:  "Some  places  speak  distinctly.  Certain 
dank  gardens  cry  aloud  for  a  murder;  certain  old  houses  demand 
to  be  haunted;  certain  coasts  are  set  apart  for  shipwreck."  To  all 
this  the  great  school  of  romantic  writers  had  always  agreed ;  and 
a  certain  formula  had  been  built  up.  But  then  came  the  influence 
of  naturalism  and  of  science,  the  day  of  the  tabloid  newspaper  and 
the  popular  "consulting  psychiatrist."  Murders  were  no  longer 
done  in  "certain  dank  gardens,"  but  aboard  the  Blue  Train,  in 
an  airplane  (perhaps!)  over  the  English  Channel,  on  the  golf 
links,  in  the  corridor  of  the  sixteenth  floor  of  an  apartment  hotel. 
To  Philo  Vance,  Colonel  Gore,  and  Dr.  Thorndike,  Monsieur 
August  Dupin  must  seem  rather  naive.  They  must  have  the  same 
regard  for  him  that,  say,  an  expert  designer  of  locomotives  for  the 
Baldwin  works  must  have  for  Isaac  Watts. 

To  remark  upon  the  great  popularity  of  the  who-killed-Cock- 
Robin  type  of  fiction  is,  of  course,  to  venture  into  the  realm  of  the 
pat  and  the  obvious.  But  such  stories  have  always  been  popular. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everyman  have  always  been  interested  in  crime 
stories  and  in  the  solution  of  crime  mysteries.  This  interest  is 
sometimes  only  the  morbid  curiosity  for  bloody  details — as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  Arden  of  Faversham  and  Two  Murders  in  One,  two 
Elizabethan  plays ;  in  Maria  Martin,  or  the  Murder  in  the  Red  Barn 
and  The  Dumb  Man  of  Manchester,  two  nineteenth-century  plays. 
But  it  may  take  on  the  quality  of  an  intellectual  way  of  escape, 
as  it  does  in  the  best  detective  fiction  and  drama.  In  this  case — 
and  it  is  just  here,  it  would  seem,  that  this  type  can  claim  some 
recognition  as  an  art  form — the  reading  of  a  Canary,  a  Benson, 
or  a  Greene  murder  case  becomes  a  game,  a  contest  of  wits  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  reader.  Bloody  details,  horrors,  gruesome 
actualities  are  minimized;  attention  is  centered  on  the  purely  in- 
tellectual problem  of  solving  the  mystery. 

Do  not  ask  too  much  of  the  contemporary  detective  story;  stick 
to  the  problem  of  solving  the  mystery.  Do  not  ask,  for  example, 
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for  subtle  characterization,  a  powerful  love-interest,  careful  psycho- 
logical analysis.  The  writer  has  not  time  for  these.  He  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  ball,  if  he  is  any  good  at  the  game,  and  he  asks  that  you 
do  the  same.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  Wilkie  Collins'  The 
Moonstone,  the  first  English  detective  novel;  but  then  Collins  was 
not  writing  a  detective  novel  for  the  sake  of  mystifying  his  readers 
and  then  unraveling  the  tangle,  but  a  detective  story  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  him  to  study  the  interaction  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

II 

The  detective  and  mystery  play  came  into  popular  favor  again 
along  with  the  novel  of  this  type.  The  novels  were  immediately 
dramatized  and  made  into  movies  and  talkies.  The  plays,  in  a 
few  cases,  were  turned  into  novels.  The  authors,  realizing  that 
this  type  can  not  retain  its  tremendous  popularity  forever,  have 
exploited  as   many   markets   as   possible. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  principles  that  control  the  con- 
struction of  a  successful  detective  novel  hold  in  the  case  of  the 
detective  play:  there  must  be  careful  preparation,  character- 
ization must  be  subordinated  to  plot,  suspense  must  be  adequately 
built  up  and  cleverly  maintained,  professional  city-police  detectives 
may  be  made  ridiculous,  but  the  detective  who  solves  the  mystery 
must  always  win  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 

The  Trial  of  Mary  Duggan  (an  example  of  a  story  that  was 
originally  a  play  and  was  later  "talkied"  and  made  into  a  novel) 
differs  from  the  conventional  play  of  this  type  in  several  inter- 
esting details.  In  the  first  place,  the  story  is  presented  not  directly 
but  indirectly — through  the  evidence  as  it  is  given  in  the  court 
room.  The  audience  becomes  the  jury,  and  must  decide  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  defendant.  Thus  presented,  the  play  is  many 
leagues  removed  from  the  earlier  and  cruder  "crime  plays."  Then, 
too,  there  is  here  a  more  determined  effort  at  some  characterization 
than  is  to  be  found  in,  say,  The  Bat  or  in  The  Cat  and  the  Canary. 
And  finally,  the  author,  it  would  seem,  is  interested  in  American 
life  and  has  in  this  play  presented  certain  aspects  of  this  life  in 
a  livelv  and  a  more  or  less  true  fashion. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Descendants  of  Sherlock  Holmes 

Special  Reference: 

Any  recent  detective  novel.  The  following  are  suggested:  Van  Dine's 
The  Greene  Murder  Case,  or  The  Bishop  Murder  Case;  Cecil 
Champain  Lowis'  Green  Sandals;  Frances  Noyes  Hart's  The 
Bellamy  Trial;  R.  Austin  Freeman's  A  Certain  Dr.  Thorndike ; 
Neil  Gordon's  The  Professor's  Poison. 
a.  Very   briefly,  the  story.    How  does   it  begin?    What  are  the 

major    complications?    Upon    how    many    characters    does 

suspicion  rest?  The  final  solution, 
o.  Construction:    trace    carefully    the    elements    of    preparation 

and  motivation. 

c.  Compare  with  other  detective  novels. 

d.  Special  features:  use  of  science  (or  pseudo-science,  as  in  the 

Craig    Kennedy    stories),    of    strange    poisons,    of    recent 
inventions,  etc. 

Additional  References : 

For  discussion  of  the  detective  story,  its  technique,  its  development, 
its  popular  appeal,  etc.,  see: 

Seldes,    Gilbert,    "Van    Dine    and    His    Public,"    New    Republic, 
June  19,  1929. 

Nicholson,  Marjorie,  "The  Professor  and  the  Detective,"  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  April,  1929. 

Wright,  Willard  H.  ("S.  S.  Van  Dine"),  "The  Detective  Novel," 
Scribner's  Magazine,   November,   1926. 

Introduction  to  The  Great  Detective  Stories. 

Freeman,  R.  A'.,  "The  Art  of  the  Detective  Story,"  Nineteenth 
Century,  May,  1924. 

Benet,  W.  R.,  "Here's  to  Crime!",  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, February  18,  1928. 

2.  The  First  English  Detective  Novel 

Special  Reference  : 

Collins,  Wilkie,  The  Moonstone. 
a.  Plot,  characters,  setting. 
6.  Collins'  interest  in  character  rather  than  in  deduction. 

c.  Structure  of  the  novel. 

d.  Cuff  as  the  forebear  of  the  modern  detective  in  fiction. 

e.  Special   features. 

/.  Compare  with  contemporary  detective  novels. 
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3.  Hear  ye  !  Hear  ye  !  The  Court  Now  Sits 

Special  Reference : 

Veiller,  Bayard,  The  Trial  of  Mary  Duggan. 

a.  The  story  of  the  play. 

b.  Technique  of  the  play:  the  element  of  dramatic  accident,  of 

surprise,  of  preparation,  of  suspense. 

c.  Characterization.  What  different  social  types  are  presented? 

d.  Comedy  relief  in  the  play. 

e.  Compare  with  other  plays  of  the  same  type. 
/.  Reading  from  the  play. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  WORLD  OF  FALSE  FACE 

Strange  things  have  been  happening  in  the  theatre  of  recent 
years.  Cubism,  futurism,  expressionism,  and  half  a  dozen  other  isms 
have  all  been  paraded  on  the  public  stage.  Dada  perpetrated  a  few 
harmless  jokes  on  the  public;  mechanical  tricks,  cockeyed  theory, 
sheer  buffoonery  have  from  time  to  time  masqueraded  as  serious 
drama;  and  at  the  same  time,  serious,  worth-while  experimentation 
has  been  carried  out.  Piscator  in  Berlin  has  brought  into  the  theatre 
the  radio,  the  gasoline  engine,  the  Tajdorized  factory ;  Jean  Cocteau 
in  France  has  deserted  the  theatre  for  the  village  market  place ; 
Eugene  O'Neill  in  this  country  has  gone  from  experiment  to  ex- 
periment— from  Desire  Under  the  Elms  to  Strange  Interlude,  to 
Dynamo. 

This  is  all  rather  confusing.  The  average  man  may  well  feel 
that  when  psycho-analysis  comes  in  at  the  stage  door,  drama  flies 
out  at  the  fire  exit ;  that  when  the  contemporary  theory  of  "the 
inter-connection  of  everything"  takes  command  of  the  dramatist's 
pen,  all  connection  with  the  daily  life  of  average  men  and  women 
disappears  in  a  haze  of  philosophical  theory.  But  he  may  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  not  all  contemporary  plays  are  perplex- 
ing experiments.  Comedy  and  tragedy  may  still  be  recognized. 
Elmer  Rice  turns  from  expressionism  (as  in  The  Adding  Machine} 
to  a  rigid  observance  of  the  demands  of  the  three-act  form  (as  in 
Street  Scene).  John  Drinkwater  follows  in  the  path  of  the  great 
English  comic  dramatists  with  his  Bird-in-H  and . 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Four  Million:   1929  Version 
Special  Reference : 

Rice,  Elmer,  Street  Scene. 

a.  The  plot  of  the  play. 

b.  The  characters:  which  are  types,  which  individuals? 

c.  Galsworthy    has    declared    that    every    play    must    be    built 

"within  the  enclosing  atmosphere  of  an  idea."  What  is  the 
idea  here?  Is  it  expressed  in  Rose's  speech  on  page  167: 
"Just  being  alive.  .  .  "? 
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d.  How  many  different  attitudes  to  life  are  represented  by  the 

characters? 

e.  The  play  was  first  called  "Landscape  with  Figures."  What  is 

the  significance  of  this  title?  What  quality  has  it  in  com- 
mon with  the  title  "Street  Scene"? 
/.  Reading  from  the  play. 

Additional  References: 

Elmer  Rice's  other  plays  are  The  Adding  Machine,  Subway,  and  (with 
Phillip  Barry)  CocAr  Robin.  A  thoughtful  review  of  his  Street 
Scene  appeared  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  drama  section, 
for  January  20,  1929. 

2.  An  English  Comedy 
Special  Reference : 

Drinkwater,  John,  Bird-in-Hand. 

a.  The  story  of  the  play;  characters;  setting. 
6.  Social  types  represented. 

c.  Social  criticism  contained  in  the  play. 

d.  Note  the  distinctly  English  flavor  of  the  comedy. 

e.  Read  scenes  which  particularly  appeal  to  you. 

Additional  References : 

Drinkwater  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  his  historical  dramas — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Cromwell,  Mary  Stuart,  Robert  E.  Lev,  etc. 
Helpful  comment  may  be  found  in  J.  W.  Cunliffe's  Modern 
English  Playwrights. 

3.  Mr.  Nathan  Bursts  Forth  Again 
Special  Reference : 

Nathan,  George  Jean,  Art  of  the  Night. 

a.  The  critical  attitude   represented  by  Mr.   Nathan. 

b.  What  is  wrong  with  the  theatre  according  to  this  critic. 

c.  Criticism   of  American  dramatists. 

d.  Criticism  of  foreign  dramatists. 

e.  Read  and  discuss  some  of  the  critical  aphorisms. 

Additional  References : 

Mr.  Nathan  writes  a  monthly  article  on  the  theatre  for  the  American 
Mercury.  Some  of  his  published  volumes  are  The  Popular  The- 
atre, Another  Book  on  the  Theatre,  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan 
Presents,  and   (with  H.  L.  Mencken)  Europe  after  8:15. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading: 

Eugene  O'Neill's  much  discussed  Strange  Interlude  presents  many 
interesting  problems.   From  one  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to 
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be  a  synthesis  of  the  art  of  the  novel  and  that  of  the  drama. 

Lazarus  Laughs  again  transcends  the  conventional  limitations  of 

the  physical  theatre.  Dynamo  is  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity. 
Part  of  the  new  dramatic  theory  back  of  Strange  Interlude  may  be 

found  in  Nicolas  Evreinoff s  The  Theatre  in  Life. 
Miss  Winifred  Katzin's  translations  of  Eight  European  Plays  places 

before  the  reader  the  European  theatre  in  little. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THREE  NOVELS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 

In  1900  John  Galsworthy  published  the  first  results  of  his 
observations  of  men  and  manners  in  this  twentieth  century.  It  was 
a  short  story  ("The  Villa  Rubein")  in  which  a  painter  arouses 
opposition  from  the  family  of  the  woman  he  loves  because  he  is 
poor  and  unconventional.  In  the  novels  that  have  followed  this 
early  work  (and  in  the  dramas)  Galsworthy  has  proven  himself  to 
be  essentially  socially  minded.  He  is  concerned  with  character 
only  as  it  is  related  to  society.  Thus  his  novels  become  "period 
novels,"  portraying  for  us  a  society  at  a  particular  stage  of  transi- 
tion and  characters  that  are  true  only  as  they  represent  that  society. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  human  truth  valid  for  all  time  (as  Tolstoy 
was  when  he  wrote  War  and  Peace,  as  Shakespeare  was  when  he 
created  Othello).  His  work  questions  Society  as  Society  accepts 
itself.    . 

But  whereas  Aldous  Huxley  writes  of  modern  Society  with 
biting  intellectual  scorn,  D.  H.  Lawrence  with  flaming  glorifications 
of  the  instincts  and  the  senses,  Galsworthy  has  consistently  striven 
to  write  with  sympathy,  undertanding,  and  a  pity  that  is  not  senti- 
mental but  judicial.  Indeed,  this  judicial  attitude  is  basic  with 
Galsworthy.  "The  Institutions  of  this  country,  like  the  Institutions 
of  all  other  countries,  are  but  half-truths,"  he  has  written.  "They 
are  the  working  daily  clothing  of  the  nation;  no  more  the  body's 
permanent  dress  than  is  a  baby's  frock.  Slowly  but  surely  they  wear 
out,  or  are  outgrown;  and  in  their  fashion  they  are  always  thirty 
years  at  least  behind  the  fashions  of  those  spirits  who  are  concerned 
with  what  shall  take  their  place.  The  conditions  which  dictate  our 
education,  the  distribution  of  our  property,  our  marriage  laws, 
amusements,  worship,  prisons,  and  all  other  things,  change  imper- 
ceptibly from  hour  to  hour;  the  moulds  containing  them,  being  in- 
elastic, do  not  change,  but  hold  on  to  the  point  of  bursting  and  then 
are  hastily,  sometimes  clumsily,  enlarged.  The  ninety  desiring  peace 
and  comfort  for  their  spirit  will  have  it  that  the  fashions  need  not 
change  .  .  .  that  all  is  ordered  and  immutable,  that  every  one  wjll 
always  marry,  play,  and  worship  in  the  way  that  they  are  marrying, 
playing,  or  worshipping.  They  have  no  speculation,  and  they  hate 
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with  a  deep  hatred  those  who  speculate  with  thought.  They  were 
not  made  for  taking  risks.  They  are  the  dough,  and  they  dislike  that 
yeasty  stuff  of  life  which  comes  and  works  about  in  them.  The 
Yeasty  Stuff — the  other  ten — chafed  by  all  things  that  are,  desirous 
ever  of  new  forms  and  moulds,  hate  in  their  turn  the  comfortable 
ninety.  Each  party  has  invented  for  the  other  the  hardest  names 
that  it  can  think  of:  Philistines,  bourgeois,  Mrs.  Grundy — rebels, 
anarchists,  and  ne'er-do-wells.  .  .  .  But  now  and  then — ah,  very 
seldom — we  find  ourselves  so  near  that  thing  which  has  no  breadth, 
the  middle  line,  that  we  can  watch  them  both,  and  smile  to  see 
the  fun." 

This  passage  might  almost  be  taken  as  representing  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's literary  code.  He  strives  to  maintain  his  position  on  the 
middle  line,  cheering  for  neither  one  side  nor  the  other,  but  im- 
personally— and  yet  humanely — reporting  the  game. 

In  order  to  study  his  period  the  more  closely,  he  created  the 
Forsytes,  representative  upper-middle-class  men  and  women.  Three 
volumes  {The  Man  of  Property,  In  Chancery,  To  Let)  published 
over  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years  were  brought  together  in  1922 
as  The  Forsyte  Saga,  which  has  already  achieved  the  distinction 
of  becoming  a  classic  during  its  author's  lifetime.  This  has  been 
followed  with  The  White  Monkey,  The  Silver  Spoon,  and  nbw 
Swan  Song,  all  chronicling  the  lives  and  experiences  of  various 
branches  of  the  Forsyte  family.  And  Michael's  conclusion  at  the 
end  of  Swan  Song  comes  to  speak  softly  for  the  six-volume  series : 
"An  ironical  world.  .  .  .  Yes,  queerly  ironical,  with  shape  melting 
into  shape,  mood  into  mood,  sound  into  sound,  and  nothing  fixed 
anywhere,  unless  it  were  that  starlight,  and  the  instinct  within  all 
living  things  which  said:  'Go  on'." 

The  family  novel  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing  in  fiction.  There  are 
Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  series  and  Samuel  Butler's  The  Way  of 
All  Flesh.  It  is  a  creature  of  modern  scientific  thought,  and  Darwin 
may  be  taken  as  its  unsuspecting  godfather.  It  takes  Man  as  a  pro- 
duct of  environment  and  heredity.  Ernest  Pontifex,  for  example, 
is  shown  to  be  what  he  is  because  of  what  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  before  him.  Thus  the  book  does  not  begin,  as  David 
Copperfield  does,  with  the  simple  if  naive  statement:  "I  am  born." 
It  begins,  in  a  realistic  and  irreverent  way,  with  the  chronicle  of 
the  daily  life  and  thoughts  of  his  ancestors.  "Our  hero"  does  not 
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make  his  entrance  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  and  his  exit  is  quite 
likely  to  be  equally  without  romance.  And  throughout  the  book  the 
author  keeps  a  curious  and  sociological  eye  on  his  character. 

Thomas  Mann  is  known  as  one  of  Germany's  greatest  novelists, 
and  his  Buddenbrooks  is  commonly  considered  his  finest  novel, 
although  The  Magic  Mountain  may  be  considered  a  close  rival.  In 
Buddenbrooks  Mann  studies  the  disintegration  of  a  well-to-do 
middle-class   family. 

Louis  Couperus  is  best  known  for  his  four-volume  series  "The 
Books  of  the  Small  Souls."  These  are,  in  proper  order,  Small  Souls, 
The  Later  Life,  Twilight  of  the  Souls,  and  Dr.  Adriaan.  Along  with 
these,  his  Old  People  and  the  Things  that  Pass  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Here  we  are  taken  into  the  bosom  of  a  Dutch  family. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  End  of  the  House  of  Forsyte 
Special  Reference : 

Galsworthy,  John,  Swan  Song. 

a.  The  meaning  and  significance  of  the  title. 

b.  The    character   of    Soames    Forsyte.   Do   you   agree    with   Sir 

Lawrence's  comment  on  page  354? 

c.  Social  satire  in  the  novel. 

d.  Galsworthy   has   denned   a  plot  as   follows:   "A   good  plot   is 

that  sure  edifice  which  slowly  rises  out  of  the  inter-play 
of    circumstance    on    temperament    and    temperament    on 
circumstance,  within  the  enclosing  atmosphere  of  an  idea." 
Apply  this  to  Swan  Song. 

e.  Relation  of  Swan  Song  to  the  Saga. 

f.  Reading  of  selected  passages. 

Additional  References: 

Valuable  comment  on  Galsworthy's  work  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing: 
Drew,  Elizabeth,  The  Modern  Novel. 
Mais,  S.  P.  B.,  Some  Modern  Authors. 
Follett,   Wilson,  Some   Modern  Novelists. 
Marble,  A.  X.,  A  Study  of  the  Modem  Novel. 

2.  The  Family  Novel  in  Germany 
SpecUrf  Reference: 

Mann.   Thomas,   Buddenbrooks. 

a.  The  story  and  its  background. 

b.  A  study  in  the  disintegration  of  a  family. 
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c.  Tony.   Note  how  consistently   Buddenbrooks   she  is   from  the 

time  of  her  reading  the  Family  Book,  Vol.  I,  pp.  157-60. 

d.  Thomas.  Technically,  the  center  of  the  book. 

Note  influence  of  environment  and  family  tradition.  Trace 
his  rise  and  fall. 

e.  Note  the   rich  variety  of  the  book;  it  is  compounded  of  the 

very  stuff  of  life. 
/.  What  is  the  Buddenbrooks  attitude  to  life? 

A dditional  References  : 

Drake,  W.  A.,  Contemporary  European   Writers,  pp.  52-59. 
"Thomas  Mann,"  Review  of  Reviews,  October,  1923,  (68:438-39). 

3.  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Souls 

Special  Reference: 

Couperus,  Louis,  Small  So-uk. 

a.  Time  setting  of  the  story. 

b.  Treatment  of  background. 

c.  Contrasting  characters. 

d.  Movement  of  the  plot. 

e.  The  "controlling  idea." 

/.  Relation  to  the  other  novels  in  the  series. 

A  dditional  Reference : 

"Louis  Couperus:  a  Dutch  Novelist  of  International  Fame,"  Review 
of  Reviews,  October,  1923   (68:4-37-38). 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading: 

One  may  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series  in  Matthew  Josephson's  Zola  and  His  Time  (see  the  chap- 
ter, "Conception  and  Gestation  of  an  Epic"). 

Other  novels  in  which  the  author  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  family 
are  Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard,  Joseph 
Hergesheimer's  The  Three  Black  Pennys,  and  Roger  Martin  du 
Gard's   Les   Thibault,  six  volumes  of  which  have  now  appeared. 


CHAPTER  V 

STUDENT,  POET,  AND  HOUSEBREAKER 

In  1877  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  took  M.  Auguste  Longnon's 
Etude  Biographique  sur  Francois  Villon  as  the  text  for  a  "familiar 
study"  on  the  medieval  French  poet.  In  this  essay  Stevenson  called 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  fact  that  "this  gallows-bird 
was  the  one  great  writer  of  his  age  and  country,  and  initiated 
modern  literature  for  France."  He  continues :  "Boileau,  long  ago, 
in  the  period  of  perukes  and  snuff-boxes,  recognized  him  as  the  first 
articulate  poet  in  the  language ;  and  if  we  measure  him,  not  by 
priority  of  merit,  but  living  duration  of  influence,  not  on  a  com- 
parison with  obscure  forerunners,  but  with  great  and  famous  succes- 
sors, we  shall  install  this  ragged  and  disreputable  figure  in  a  far 
higher  niche  in  glory's  temple  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the 
critic." 

From  Stevenson's  day  to  our  own,  interest  in  Francois  Villon 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Great  libraries  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  documents  bearing  on  his  obscure  life;  fifteenth-century 
Paris  has  been  elaborately  reconstructed  in  an  effort  to  realize  the 
man  back  of  the  Great  Testament  and  the  ballads ;  extant  medieval 
manuscripts  of  his  poems  have  been  subjected  to  scholarly  colla- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  exact  text.  Stevenson  Actionized  the 
rascal  in  A  Lodging  for  the  Night;  Francis  Carco,  a  contemporary 
bohemian  of  Paris,  has  taken  him  as  the  subject  of  a  recent  novel. 
Where  thousands  of  his  contemporaries  have  wilted  under  Time's 
blazing  sun  and  become  but  mere  names,  Francois  Villon  has  en- 
dured; and  he  has  endured,  I  take  it,  because  he  had  within  him  (as 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  has  succinctly  pointed  out)  the  quality  of 
hardness. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Francois  Villon:  Fact 
Special  Reference: 

Lewis,  D.  B.  Wyndham,  Francois   Villon. 

a.  Town  and  gown:  medieval  Paris. 

b.  Portrait  of  a  Master  of  Arts. 

c.  Sketch  of  Villon's  life. 

d.  Two  poems:  the  Great    Testament  and  the  Little   Testament. 
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2.  FRAN901S  Villon:  Fiction 

Special  Reference: 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  A  Lodging  for  the  Night. 

a.  By  summarizing  certain   parts   of  the   narrative,   confine   the 
reading  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

3.  The  Poems 
Special  Reference: 

Villon,  Francois,  Poems  (in  Modern  Library  edition). 

a.  Read  not  only  those  poems  which  particularly  please  you  but 
also  those  which  best  represent  the  poet.  Compare  the 
translations  to  be  found  in  Lewis'  book  with  these. 


CHAPTER    VI 


THREE  PHASES  OF  AMERICAN  THOUGHT 

In  every  age  men  arise  to  cry  in  the  midst  of  the  market  place: 
"Whither  Mankind?" — to  attack  tribal  gods,  to  smash  idols  of  the 
forum  and  market  place  and  temple,  to  point  the  way  over  high 
mountain  passes  to  El  Dorados  that  lie  beyond.  Their  work  is 
always  interesting  to  their  contemporaries ;  sometimes  it  is  of  some 
value  to  their  immediate  posterity;  in  a  few  memorable  instances  it 
has  assumed  the  value  of  human  utterance  which  is  set  beyond 
reach  of  the  tides  of  Time's  ocean. 

Of  the  three  writers  here  grouped  together  it  can  only  be 
said:  "They  are  interesting."  They  are  significant  for  our  time  be- 
cause they  are  of  it.  Mr.  Krutch  views  modern  life  through  pessi- 
mistic spectacles;  Mr.  Lippman's  views  are  those  of  an  essentially 
exuberant  and  healthy  personality;  Mr.  Lewisohn  represents  a 
special  viewpoint — basically,  it  is  the  aesthetic.  Both  Mr.  Lippman 
and  Mr.  Krutch  are — or  aim  to  be — detached  and  impersonal  in 
presenting  their  views ;  Mr.  Lewisohn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frankly 
autobiographical.  He  presents  the  modern  world  apropos  of  Mr. 
Lewisohn.  This  was  his  method  in  Upstream;  modified  by  the  re- 
strictions of  fiction  as  an  art  form,  it  has  colored  his  novels ;  in 
Mid-Channel  he  continues  to  exploit  Mr.  Lewisohn. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  an  engaging  personality,  this  method  may 
have  great  charm,  may  add  greatly  to  the  substratum  of  solid 
thought  which  the  book  may  contain.  But  the  personality  revealed 
in  Upstream  and  Mid-Channel  is  not  always  engaging;  it  is  not  al- 
ways even  interesting.  The  author's  ideas  on  art,  on  the  artistic 
process,  on  civilization,  on  books,  on  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  and 
Vienna— these  are  interesting  enough,  but  his  rather  petulant  scold- 
ing of  the  world,  his  frequent  inconsistencies,  his  full-page  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  he  is  not  "temperamental" — all  this  may  become 
rather  tiresome.  The  reader  may  get  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Lewisohn  is 
too  much  like  the  small  child  who  wants  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it. 
For  example,  he  declares  that  what  he  wants  is  "more  bourgeois 
responsibilities,"  and  yet  he  has  rather  conclusively  proven  to  the 
American  public  at  large  that  he  will  not  accept  bourgeois  mores. 
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And  just  how  he  can  expect  to  have  the  one  without  assuming  the 
other  is  more  than  one  practical  mind  can  comprehend. 

Mr.  Lippman  is  much  more  modest  in  his  demands ;  and  he  has 
written  a  much  more  engaging  book  "What  modernity  requires  of 
the  moralist,"  he  writes,  "is  that  he  should  see  with  an  innocent 
eye  how  men  must  reform  their  wants  in  a  world  which  is  not  con- 
cerned to  make  them  happy."  But  Mr.  Lippman  is  writing  only 
a  Preface  to  morals,  and  he  wisely  refrains  from  dogmatizing.  He 
recognizes  that  "it  is  presumptuous  to  issue  moral  commandments, 
for  in  fact  nobody  has  authority  to  command."  He  realizes  that 
twentieth-century  man  "finds  that  the  civilization  of  which  he  is  a 
part  leaves  a  dusty  taste  in  his  mouth" ;  but  he  has  no  pleasant 
mouth  wash  to  offer  which  will  not  only  remove  the  dusty  taste  but 
also  cleanse  the  teeth,  aid  digestion,  clear  the  complexion,  stabilize 
the  disposition,  promote  cheerful  thinking,  and  greatly  increase 
one's  social  value.  Instead  he  offers  something  that  looks  like  what 
is  now  being  called,  by  some  quip  of  the  language,  humanism.  Just 
what  Mr.  Lippman  means  by  this  is  carefully  explained  in  Section 
II  of  his  book;  in  Section  III  will  be  found  a  brilliant  application 
of  certain  of  these  principles. 

Mr.  Krutch  one  is  tempted  to  dub  a  twentieth-century  romantic. 
Ruskin  looked  upon  Waterloo  railway  station,  and  sighed  for  the 
glories  of  Chartres  and  Rouen ;  Mr.  Krutch  reads  Ghosts  and  yearns 
for  Hamlet.  "The  journey  from  Elsinore  to  Skien"  he  laments,  "is 
precisely  the  journey  which  the  human  spirit  has  made,"  and  goes 
on  dolefully  enough  to  assure  us  that  in  this  journey  we  have  "ex- 
changed princes  for  invalids  and  gods  for  disease."  The  hero  of  a 
modern  tragedy  wears  plus  fours  and  does  not  speak  ranting  blank 
verse;  and  so  Mr.  Krutch  will  have  none  of  him.  And  yet  there  are 
others,  equally  appreciative  of  "the  great  Greek  or  Elizabethan 
tragedies,"  who  firmly  believe  that,  as  profound  and  subtle  studies  of 
the  human  spirit,  Ghosts  and  Strange  Interlude  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  Hamlet. 

But  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  quarrel  with  a  man  about  his 
attitude  to  life;  and  Mr.  Krutch's  book  is  obviously  the  expression 
of  an  attitude.  Henry  James  once  declared  that  the  only  thing  we 
have  any  right  to  demand  of  a  novel  is  that  it  be  interesting.  Mr. 
Krutch's  book  is  interesting,  more  interesting  than  many  novels — 
far  more  interesting  than,  for  example,  Sinclair  Lewis'  Dodsworth, 
a  forced  plant  grown  in  the  same  hotbed  of  disillusioned  thought. 
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Subjects  far  Study 

1.  Mr.  Lewisohx  Pauses  Mid-Channel 

Special  Reference : 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  Mid-Channel. 

a.  General  point  of  view  of  the  book. 

b.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement:  "The  Jewish  problem  is  the 

decisive  problem  of  Western  civilization?" 

c.  Relation  of  this  book  to  Upstream. 

d.  Note  the  isolation  of  the  Jew,  the  Jewish  way  of  life    (pp. 

117   ff.). 

e.  Note  provocative  ideas  on  marriage,  the  home,  love,  literature, 

art,  Americans  in  Paris. 
/.  Note  the  picture  of  a  satisfactory  life  (p.  251). 

Additional  References: 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig,   Upstream  (in  Modern  Library) ;  The  Island  Within, 
His  dramatic  and  aesthetic  theory  may  be  found  in  The  Modern- 
Drama  and   The  Creative  Life. 

2.  Our  Changing  Morality 

Special  Reference: 

Lippman,  Walter,  A  Preface  to  Morals. 
a.  General  point  of  view  of  the  book. 

6.  The  Old  Order  passes:  "Whirl  is  king"  (various  illustrations 
for  this);  the  acids  of  modernity;  the  breakdown  of 
authority;   lost  provinces. 

c.  The  matrix  of  humanism:  theory. 

d.  The   genius   of   modernity:    from   clue   to   practice;   business; 

government;  love — consequences  of  the  external  control  of 
sexual  conduct. 

e.  The  religion  of  the  spirit. 

Additional  References: 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  "Modern  Morality"   (a  review),  Saturday  Review  of 

Literature,  May   18,   1929. 
Brochure  on  Walter  Lippman,  published  by  Macmillan. 

3.  Jacques  Takes  Inventory 
Special  Reference  : 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood,  The  Modern  Temper. 

a.  General  point  of  view  represented. 

b.  Another  interpretation  of  humanism. 

c.  Is  Eros  really  dead  in  the  modern  world? 
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d.  The  dramatic  critic  speaks    (note  that  in  his  preference  for 

Hamlet   to    Ghosts    Mr.    Krutch    is    as    lopsided    as    most 
romantics). 

e.  Art  in  the  modern  world. 

/.  The  phantom  of  certitude   (which,  of  course,  is  no  new  prob- 
lem). 

Additional  References: 

Perry,    R.    B.,    "The    Modern    Distemper"    (a    review),    in    Saturday 

Review  of  Literature,  June  1,  1929. 
See  also  the  review  of  The  Modern  Distemper  in  Books,  March  24,  1929. 


CHAPTER   VII 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  FICTION 

"  'The  proper  stuff  of  fiction'  does  not  exist,"  declares  Virginia 
Woolf  in  a  recent  essay  on  modern  fiction;  "everything  is  'the  proper 
stuff  of  fiction/  every  feeling,  every  thought ;  every  quality  of 
brain  and  spirit  is  drawn  upon;  no  perception  comes  amiss  .  .  .  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  horizon,  and  nothing — no  'method,'  no  experiment, 
even  of  the  wildest — is  forbidden,  but  only  falsity  and  pretence." 

She  goes  on:  "Examine  for  a  moment  an  ordinary  mind  on  an 
ordinary  day.  The  mind  receives  a  myriad  impressions — trivial, 
fantastic,  evanescent,  or  engraved  with  the  sharpness  of  steel.  From 
all  sides  they  come,  an  incessant  shower  of  innumerable  atoms ; 
and  as  they  fall,  as  they  shape  themselves  into  the  life  of  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  the  accent  falls  differently  from  the  old;  the  moment 
of  importance  came  not  here,  but  there;  so  that  if  a  writer  were  a 
free  man  and  not  a  slave,  if  he  could  write  what  he  chose  and  not 
what  he  must,  if  he  could  base  his  work  on  his  own  feeling  and 
not  upon  convention,  there  would  be  no  plot,  no  comedy,  no  tragedy, 
no  love-interest  or  catastrophe  in  the  accepted  style.  .  .  .  Life  is 
not  a  series  of  gig  lamps  symmetrically  arranged;  but  a  luminous 
halo,  a  semi-transparent  envelope  surrounding  us  from  the  beginning 
of  consciousness  to  the  end." 

This  is  the  litany  of  what  we  may  call  the  left-wing  novelists, 
who  are  the  only  novelists  willing  to  experiment.  For  note  that 
there  are,  in  every  age,  two  general  types  of  true  artists :  there  is 
the  artist  who  realizes  himself  completely  in  the  accepted,  con- 
ventional forms — Shakespeare,  Ingres,  Gainsborough,  Galsworthy; 
and  there  is  the  artist  who  is  also  pioneer,  who  feels  the  surging 
life  of  his  own  world  and  day  breaking  over  the  limits  set  by  the 
accepted,  conventional  forms — El  Greco,  the  early  Wordsworth, 
Cezanne,  James  Joyce,  T.  S.  Eliot. 

It  is  these  pioneers  who  carry  forward  the  technique  of  any 
art,  who  make  possible  the  work  of  later  men.  "It  is  from  the  note- 
books of  the  present  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  future  are  made." 
Marlowe  prepared  the  way  for  Shakespeare;  Samuel  Butler  for 
John  Galsworthy;  Edouard  Emile  Dujardin  for  James  Joyce  and 
Virginia  Woolf.  And  in  turn,  Joyce  and  Woolf  will  be  followed  by 
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writers  who  will  bring  this  new  form,  which  is  at  present  very  self- 
conscious,  to  its  final  complete  realization. 

Now,  in  approaching  the  New  Novel  it  becomes  necessary  to 
assume  a  different  attitude  from  that  called  for  by  the  novel  con- 
ventional in  form,  the  novel  of  Dickens  and  Eliot  and  Hardy.  Do 
not  ask  the  writer  of  a  stream-of-oonsciousness  novel  for  plot,  or 
comedy,  or  tragedy,  or  love-interest,  or  catastrophe  in  the  accepted 
style.  You  do  not  want  your  breakfast  grapefruit  to  taste  like  an 
orange.  Realize  that  these  writers  have  thrown  overboard  the  old 
technique  with  which  you  have  long  been  familiar,  that  they  are 
trying  to  do  something  different.  Realize  that  the  new  novel  re- 
flects the  contemporary  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  inter-connection 
of  everything  ("In  a  certain  sense,  every  thing  is  every  where  at 
all  times"),  and  also  that  of  the  theory  of  relativity  (which  destroys 
the  assumption  of  a  definite  present  instant  at  which  all  matter  is 
simultaneously  real).  Realize,  finally,  that  writers  of  the  Joyce- 
Richardson-Woolf  school  are  concerned  primarily  with  inner  reality 
rather  than  with  external  reality,  that  they  all  insist  upon  the  im- 
mediate consciousness  as  reality.  Finally,  do  not  expect  characters 
as  sharply  defined  as  Pecksniff  and  Mr.  Micawber  and  Adam  Bede. 
The  contemporary  novelist  has  learned  much  from  Einstein,  and 
Freud,  and  Adler:  he  has  learned,  for  example,  that  a  human  being 
is  a  very  complex  organism,  that,  as  one  of  Mrs.  Woolf's  char- 
acters says,  "It  is  no  use  trying  to  sum  people  up.  One  must  follow 
hints ;  not  exactly  what  is  said,  not  yet  entirely  what  is  done." 

"The  novel  has  forever  changed,"  declares  Mary  Colum  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for  June  1,  1929.  "The  whole  con- 
temporary trend  in  literature  is  towards  a  new  presentation  of 
reality,  for  the  old  forms,  the  old  patterns  of  character  and  inci- 
dent, are  not  shaped  so  as  to  contain  our  contemporary  feelings  for 
life". 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  New  Novel 
Special  References : 

Murry,  John  Middleton,  "The  Break-up  of  the  Novel,"  Yale  Review, 

January,  1923. 
Colum,  Mary  M.,  "The  Changing  Novel,"  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, June  1,  1929. 
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Woolf,  Virginia,  "Modern  Fiction"  and  "How  It  Strikes  a  Contem- 
porary," in   The  Common  Reader. 
a.  Definitions;   general  characteristics. 
6.  Development  of  the  new  technique. 

c.  Influence  of  psychology  and  contemporary  philosophy. 

d.  Leading  practitioners. 

e.  Compare  the   stream-of-consciousness    novel    with    the    novel 

conventional  in  form. 

Additional  References: 

Ames,  Van  Meter,  The  Aesthetic  of  the  Novel. 

Hawkins,    E.    W.,    "The    Stream-of-Consciousness     Novel,"     Atlantic 

Monthly,  September,  1926   (138:356-60). 
Bell,  Clive,  Marcel  Prontst. 
Eliot,  T.  S-,  For  Launcelot  Andrews. 

Beach,  J.  W.,  "New  Intentions  in  the  Novel,"  North  American,  Au- 
gust, 1923   (218:233-45). 

2.  Mrs.  Woolf  Plays  with  the  Clock 

Special  Reference : 

Woolf,  Virginia,  Mrs.  Dalloway  and  Orlando. 

a.  A  rapid  summary  of  each  book. 

b.  Time  in  Mrs.  Dalloway — twelve  hours  recorded  by  Big  Ben. 

c.  Time   in   Orlando — three  centuries   recorded   in  the  conscious- 

ness of  a  creation  of  pure  fantasy. 

d.  The   doctrine   of   the    inter-connection   of   everything    in   Mrs. 

Dalloway. 

e.  Influence  of  the  new  biography  on  Orlando. 

Additional  References : 

Muir,  Edwin,  Transition   (essay  on  Virginia  Woolf). 
Woolf,   Virginia,   "Mr.   Bennett  and   Mrs.   Brown,"  Living  Age,   Feb- 
ruary, 1924. 

3.  Mr.  Joyce  Presents 
Special  Reference : 

Joyce,  James,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Yaung  Man. 

a.  The  author's  purpose  (contrast  this  book  with  Dickens'  David 

Copperfield,  Butler's  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  Maugham's 
Of  Human  Bondage). 

b.  Note  the  author's  frank,  uncompromising  acceptance  of  life — 

its  vulgarity,  its  sordidness,  its  beauty. 

c.  Trace    the    development    of    Stephen    Dedalus,    noting    that 

everything  is  presented  through  his  consciousness.  The 
great  thing  is  this  consciousness;  environment,  external 
aspect  of  character,  physical  experience — all  are  subordi- 
nated. 
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d.  Note  the  definition  of  art  on  page  242.  Can  you  apply  it  to 

this  novel? 

e.  Read  aloud  certain  passages  which  strike  you  as  being  par- 

ticularly vivid  and  beautiful,  such  as  that  describing  the 
emergence  of  the  artist,  p.  193  (middle  of  page)  to  p.  201. 
/.  Point  out  stream-of-consciousness  technique. 

Additional  References: 

Muir,  Edwin,  Transition  (essay  on  James  Joyce). 

Larband,  Valery,  "The  Ulysses  of  James  Joyce,"  Criterion,  I,  94-103. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading: 

Woolf,  Virginia,  To   the  Lighthouse. 

Jacob's  Room. 

Proust,  Marcel,  S warm's  Way. 

Huxley,  Aldous,  Point  Counter  Point. 

Anderson,   Sherwood,  Dark   Laughter. 

Dos  Passos,  John,  Manhattan   Transfer. 

Jolas,  Eugene,  and  Sage,  Robert,  Transition  Stories. 

Richardson,  Dorothy,  Deadlock. 

■ Revolving  Lights. 

Trap. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OLD  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

I 

British  Arthur  still  reigns  supreme  as  king  of  romance.  Scholars 
and  praetieal-minded  persons  may  doubt  the  historicity  of  the 
figure,  but  all  children  and  poets  and  lovers  of  moonlight  and  dusk 
know,  with  Chaucer,  that 

"In  th'  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Arthour, 
Of  which  that  Britons  speken  greet  honour, 
Al  was  this  land  f ulfild  of  f ayerye : 
The  elf-queen,  with   hir  joly  companye 
Daunced  ful  ofte  in  many  a  grene  mede." 

Long  a  figure  of  story  and  legend,  King  Arthur  did  not  come 
into  his  literary  kingdom  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  compiled  his  romantic  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain. 
In  this  Arthur  assumes  the  role  of  a  great  British  champion,  whose 
birth  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recourse  to  the  magic  of  Merlin 
and  whose  romantic  exploits  against  giants  and  dragons  are  the 
very  stuff  of  romance.  In  the  end,  Arthur  is  crossing  the  Alps  in 
his  campaign  against  Rome,  when  "message  was  brought  him  that 
his  nephew  Modred  .  .  .  had  tyrannously  and  traitorously  put  crown 
of  the  kingdom  upon  his  own  head,"  and  had  stolen  his  queen 
along  with  his  kingdom.  Arthur  returns  home  to  wage  his  final 
campaign  against  Modred,  his  son  and  nephew.  Modred  is  defeated, 
but  "even  the  renowned  king  Arthur  himself  was  wounded  unto 
death,  and  was  borne  thence  unto  the  island  of  Avalon  for  the 
healing  of  his  wounds." 

This  is,  in  part  (for  Geoffrey  makes  no  mention  of  Tristram, 
of  Lancelot,  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  of  many  other  significant  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  the  complete  legend),  the  story  that  has 
been  retold  so  often  and  in  so  many  different  ways.  That  it  has  not 
lost  its  vitality  even  in  this  age  of  Freud  and  Bessemer  is  proved 
by  the  great  popularity  a  few  years  ago  of  Robinson's  Tristram  and 
John  Erskine's  satirical  Galahad.  And  now  John  Masefield  turns  to 

what   resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 

Begirt    with    British    and    Amoric    knights." 
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Not  of  the  well  known  stories  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  of  Tristram 
and  Iseult,  does  he  weave  his  tapestry,  but  of  some  of  the  less 
familiar  of  the  legends.  Perhaps  he  adds  not  a  cubit  to  his  poetic 
stature ;  but  he  does  bring  again  into  currency  certain  old  tales  that 
will  never  die. 

II 

Robert  Frost,  farmer  and  poet,  is  his  own   peaceful  shepherd 
who  realizes  that 

"Heaven  gives   its   glimpses   only   to   those 
In  no  position  to  look  too  close." 

As  a  farmer,  he  writes  poetry;  and  as  a  poet,  he  farms.  His  ap- 
proach is  ever  that  of  the  simple,  direct  person,  an  approach  that 
often  leads  him  through  harsh  realism  and  a  most  determined 
objectivity  of  method  to  a  sort  of  New  England  mysticism.  But 
he  never  makes  the  mistake  of  stating  this  mysticism  too  directly, 
of  forcing  it  upon  the  reader.  It  is  there  between  the  lines,  brooding 
over  these  rough  words,  as  in  the  "Grace  Note"  to  New  Hampshire: 

"Whose  woods  are  these  I  think  I  know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though ; 
He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 

"My  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a  farmhouse  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

"He  gives  his  harness  bells  a  shake 
To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  only  other   sound's   the   sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
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As  G.  B.  Munson  remarks  in  his  study  of  the  poet: 
"Frost's  imagination  is  the  consciousness  of  a  man  who  is  using 
more  of  his  equipment  than  most  of  the  moderns  do.  I  mean  simply 
that  Frost  does  not  seem  to  work  almost  exclusively  from  one  of 
three  centers — from  the  intellect  or  the  emotions  or  the  body  or 
sense-center — but  from  a  sort  of  rude  co-operation  of  all  three.  .  .  . 
In  this  development  he  gives  a  start  to  the  speculation  as  to  how 
far  the  conditions  of  modern  mechanized  life  throw  into  disuse  por- 
tions of  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  fully  conscious  being." 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  "Old,  Unhappy,  Far-off  Things" 

Special  Reference : 

Masefield,  John,  Midsummer  Night. 

a.  Masefield's  place  in  modern  poetry. 

b.  The  plan  of  the  poem. 

c.  The  Arthurian   legend. 

d.  Style  of  the  poem:  Note  the  variety  in  meter  and  form,  the 

simple  diction,  the  unusual   rhymes. 

e.  Reading  from  the  poems.  Perhaps  you  had  best  begin  with  the 

title  poem,  "Midsummer  Night,"  and  follow  with  "The 
Begetting  of  Arthur,"  "The  Fight  on  the  Wall,"  and 
others  that  may  appeal  to  you. 

Additional  References: 

For  a  brief  account  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  see  Cambridge  History 

of  English  Literature,  I,  270-307. 
For   Masefield,   see:   J.   W.   Cunliffe's   English  Literature   During   the 

Last  Half  Century;  Lionel  Stevenson's  "Masefield  and  the  New 

Universe,"  Sewanee  Review,  July-September,  1929;  Louis  Unter- 

meyer's  Modern  British  Poetry. 

2.  Still  North  of  Boston 
Special  Reference: 

Frost,    Robert,    West-Running   Brook. 

a.  The   significance   of   Robert   Frost:   his   life,   his   poetic   creed, 

his  position  in  American  poetry. 

b.  The    New    England    of    Robert    Frost    as    reflected    in    West- 

Running   Brook: 

c.  Reading  from  the  volume:  "West-Running  Brook,"  "Acquaint- 

ed with  the  Night,"  "The  Investment,"  "The  Door  in  the 
Dark,"  "The  Armful,"  etc. 
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Additional  References: 

Whipple,  T.  K.,  Spokesmen. 

Boynton,  P.  H.,  Some  Contemporary  Americans. 
Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry. 
Van  Doren,  Carl,  Many  Minds. 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  American  Poetry  Since  1900. 

Other  volumes  of  verse  by  Frost  are  North  of  Boston,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mountain  Interval. 

3.  The  House  that  Robinson  Built 

Special  Reference : 

Robinson,  E.  A.,  Cavendefs  House. 

a.  In  general:  content  and  meaning  of  the  poem;  significance  of 

the  title. 

b.  Structure  of  the  poem. 

c.  Alleged  charges  of  obscurity:  do  you  think  they  are  justified? 

d.  The  character  of  Cavender;  of  Laramie. 

e.  Comparison  with  other  poems  by  the  same  author. 
/.  Reading   from  the  poem. 

A dditional  References : 

See  Books  for  April  21,  1929,  for  review. 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  American  Poetry  Since  1900. 
Cook,  H.  W.,  Our  Poets  of  Today. 
Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modem  American  Poetry. 
Redman,  Ben  Ray,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  CIVIL  WAR:  POETRY  AND  PROSE 

I 

In  1908  John  Macy  was  recording  the  gloomy  fact  that  "the 
American  literary  imagination  after  the  Civil  War  was  almost 
sterile.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  books  were  written  by  people  who  knew 
the  war  at  first  hand  and  who  had  literary  ambition  and  some 
skill,  and  from  all  these  books  none  rises  to  distinction." 

Just  a  score  of  years  later  appeared  John  Brown's  Body,  a 
long  poem  of  great  beauty,  narrative  power,  and  literary  sig- 
nificance. It  was  immediately  acclaimed  by  people  of  literary  taste; 
and  sophomores  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  frankly 
admit  that  they  prefer  football  to  poetry,  have  been  known  to  sit 
up  half  the  night  over  the  book,  for  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  tells  a 
good  story.  John  Brown's  Body  has  real  narrative  force  and  go;  it 
marches.  Even  a  disillusioned  reader  of  modern  poetry  finds  him- 
self turning  eagerly  from  one  page  to  the  next  and  viewing  the 
rapidly  approaching  end  of  the  book  with  that  mingled  feeling  of 
anticipation  and  regret  which  he  has  hardly  experienced  since  he 
first  read  Scott's  Marmion. 

But  there  is  more  here  than  mere  story.  There  are  whole  pas- 
sages of  poignantly  moving  verse;  there  are  single  lines  of  what 
some  critic  has  called  "inevitable  poetry";  there  are  real  men  and 
women  who  win  our  sympathies,  our  distrust,  our  antipathy.  And 
over  all  and  under  all  there  broods  a  fine  spirit  of  humanity  and 

tempered  passion. 

II 

The  Wave,  by  Evelyn  Scott,  is  also  of  the  Civil  War;  and  it  is 
also  a  brilliant  performance,  although  it  may  seem  to  lack  the  large 
humanity  revealed  in  John  Brown's  Body.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  is 
evidently  of  the  school  which  believes  that  it  is  the  function  of  art 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  build  for  the  reader  an  orderly  house 
of  refuge  from  the  higgledy-piggledy  appearance  of  the  external 
world;  Mrs.  Scott  in  her  most  recent  book  links  herself  with  that 
school  which  sees  discontinuity  in  life  and  permits  her  art  to  reflect 
that  discontinuity. 

This  point  of  view  in  art  necessitates,  of  course,  a  certain  in- 
tellectual hardness,  a  certain  pitiless  observation,  and,  very  definite- 
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ly,  a  resolutely  detached  attitude.  The  key  to  the  technique  of  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  the  quotation  from  Lake's  Physical  Geography 
with  which  it  opens:  "The  water  of  the  ocean  is  never  still.  ...  It 
is  blown  into  waves  by  the  wind.  .  .  .  The  waves  travel  in  some 
definite  direction,  but  a  cork  thrown  into  the  water  does  not  travel 
with  the  waves.  It  moves  up  and  down,  to  and  fro  .  .  .  but  ...  it 
does  not  permanently  leave  its  place,"  .  .  .  Mrs.  Scott  has  chosen 
to  survey  the  Civil  War,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one 
character  or  group  of  characters,  but  from  that  of  the  dispassion- 
ate, omniscient  author.  She  presents,  not  a  panorama  of  the  struggle, 
but  an  album  of  snapshots.  The  reader  must  piece  together.  Conven- 
tional transition  is  here  done  away  with.  "If  I  had  been  a  cork, 
moving  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro  in,  say,  Charleston,  or  Buffalo, 
or  Savannah,  or  on  a  farm  near  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  what  would  the 
war  have  meant  to  me?"  Some  such  question  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  back  of  Mrs.  Scott's  mind.  And  here  is  the  war,  not  as  it  is 
chronicled  in  the  histories  nor  as  it  has  been  given  us  by  many 
conventional  historical  novels,  but  as  it  affected  the  lives  of  butcher 
and  baker  and  merchant  prince,  of  general  and  buck  private,  of 
sister  and  sweetheart  and  mother  working  away  at  lint  bandages  back 
home,  of  slaves  and  great  ladies,  of  prostitutes,  North  and  South. 
All,  all  are  here  in  a  book  of  625  pages  that  Walt  Whitman,  the 
Good  Gray  Cataloguer,  would  have  hailed  with  delight,  a  novel  that 
is  without  a  plot  and  without  tricks,  a  novel  which  makes  a  virtue  of 
discontinuity  but  which  impresses  one  at  the  end  with  its  solid  unity, 
its   clarity,  its   intellectual   drive. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  An  Authentic  American  Epic 

Special  Reference: 

Ben£t,  Stephen  Vincent,  John  Brown's  Body. 

a.  The  scope  of  the  poem:  time  and  events  covered. 
6.  The  characters:  historical  and  fictional. 

c.  The    technique    of    the    poem:    its    division   into   prelude    and 

eight  books;  lyrical  qualities;  narrative  handling  of  battle 
scenes;  use  of  distinctive  rhythms  for  different  groups  of 
characters. 

d.  The  author's  attitude.  Is  it  fair  to  North  and  South? 

e.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  poem. 
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2.  Reading  from  John  Brown's  Body 

a  Select  passages  from  each  book  which  will  best  illustrate  the 
author's  lyrical  gifts,  the  steady  march  of  the  narrative, 
characterization,  humor  and  satire,  the  dominant  idea  of 
the  poers. 

3.  The  Civil  War:  Prose 
Special  Reference: 

Scott,  Evelyn,  The  Wave. 

a.  The   narrative    method:   begin    with   the    quotation    from   the 

geographer.  Do  you  discover  any  principle  of  selection?  Do 
you  find  any  large  scheme  upon  which  the  book  is  built? 

b.  The  author's  purpose;  her  attitude  to  her  material. 

c.  Historical  characters  and  fictitious  characters:  which  are  the 

most  "real"?  Do  the  historical  characters  agree  with  your 
impressions  of  them  gained  through  previous  reading? 
What  is  the  author's  manner  of  using  history? 

d.  Note  phrases  and  passages  of  lyrical  directness  and  beauty. 

e.  Compare    with    other    historical    novels    with   which    you    are 

familiar. 

f.  Read  representative  episodes. 

Additional  References: 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  The  American  Novel. 
Crane,  Stephen,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 


CHAPTER   X 


THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


In  one  of  his  tales  from  American  life,  Ring  Lardner  recounts 
the  experiences  of  an  old  married  couple  from  Ohio  who  are  given 
a  trip  to  Florida  to  celebrate  their  golden  honeymoon.  But  they 
never  really  see  Florida,  for  they  carry  their  small  Ohio  town  with 
them.  They  cannot  get  away  from  the  environment  which  they 
have  carefully  built  up  about  themselves  during  the  days  and  years 
of  half  a  century.  They  are  delighted,  not  by  the  splendid  spectacle 
of  tawny  beach  and  blue  sea,  but  by  the  fact  that  just  around  the 
corner  from  the  fashionable  hotel  they  find  a  furnished  room  at 
so  much  the  week;  they  are  amazed,  not  by  the  quiet  splendor  of 
a  sunset  over  the  Gulf,  but  at  having  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
oranges  in  St.  Petersburg  as  at  the  corner  store  in  their  Ohio 
town.  .  .  .  They  are  like  the  boy  in  the  fable  who  could  not  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees ;  like  the  American  tourist  who  remembered 
Chartres  as  a  place  where  they  had  to  change  a  tire  in  the  rain.  .  . 
And  they  have  many  kin  folks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Jan  and  Cora  Gordon,  however,  are  not  such  travelers.  Whether 
they  are  wandering  through  Central  Europe  or  traveling  in  a 
donkey  cart  through  Spain,  they  keep  their  eyes  open.  They  are 
artists  and  have  the  artist's  trick  of  looking  for  the  unusual,  the 
unconventional.  Coney  Island  speaks  to  them  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  to  be  found  there  on  a  holiday;  a  casual  conversation  with 
a  garage  man,  and  they  have  a  new  angle  on  the  American  char- 
acter; a  few  weeks  spent  in  tourist  camps  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
and  they  have  anecdote  material  for  a  book.  I  have  talked  with 
men  and  women,  who  have  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles 
farther  and  stopped  in  tourist  camps  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
state  of  Washington,  but  who  could  only  tell  me  that  Denver  has 
a  fine  camp ;  that  they  had  to  pay  37  cents  a  gallon  for  gas  at 
several  filling  stations  in  Idaho ;  that  little  Milly  ate  some  tinned 
fish  in  Butte,  and  they  had  to  lay  over  two  days. 

On  Wandering  Wheels  is  not  a  guide  book,  it  is  a  travel  book 
in  which  what  happens  in  the  minds  of  the  travelers  is  almost  as 
interesting  as  anything  passed  on  the  road.  And  of  course  if  one 
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travels  with  intelligent  people  who  have  ideas  and  opinions  of  their 
own,  one  must  expect  to  be  treated  to  those  ideas  and  opinions 
in  pleasant  conversational  doses.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, there  is  not  one  phrase  of  trite  description  in  the  book;  but 
there   are   pages   of  shrewd  observation   and   provocative   comment. 

The  H ell-Roarin'  Forty-Niners  is  a  different  kind  of  travel  book, 
for  here  the  reader  travels  through  time  as  well  as  through  space. 
But  in  these  days  of  Einstein  and  Edison  everything  is  possible ; 
and  this  book  may  serve  to  do  more  than  recall  to  your  minds  the 
romantic,  local-color  tales  of  Bret  Harte. 

Finally,  Mr.  Mertz's  And  Then  Came  Ford  is  not  a  travel  book 
at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that  every  book  is  a  passenger-carrying 
frigate.  But  it  may  help  us  in  this  adventure,  in  which  we  have  set 
out  to  re-discover  America. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Wandering  with  Two  Artists 
Special  Reference : 

Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora,  On  Wandering  Wheels. 

a.  How   the  trip  was   planned;   camping   and   travel  equipment; 

itinerary  covered. 

b.  Do  the   authors  live   up   to   their  preface:   "This   book   is   in 

some  ways  an  anti-Babbitt  book?" 

c.  Aspects  of  American  life  commented   on. 

d.  Observations   on  the  American  peasant — North  and   South. 

e.  Types  met  on  the  road. 

f.  Contrasts  between  English  and  American. 

g.  Impressions  of  the  South:  do  you  think  they  are  fair? 

2.  Other  Days,  Other  Ways 
Special  Reference: 

Ritchie,  R.  W.,  The  H ell-Roarin'  Forty-Niners. 

a.  Purpose  and  tone  of  the  book. 

b.  Aspects  of  the  life  represented. 

c.  Outstanding  characters  among  the  forty-niners. 

d.  Stories  of  Lucky  Bill,  Yankee  Jim,  Madame  Lecompte,  Juanita, 

and   others. 

3.  The  Mechanical  Lochinvar 
Special  Reference: 

Mertz,  Charles,  And  Then  Came  Ford, 
a.  Significance  of  the  title. 
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b.  The  background,  economic  and  social. 

c.  Ford  and  his  Big  Idea. 

d.  Development  of  a  new  type  of  worker. 

e.  Influence  on  American  civilization. 

Additional  References: 

Further  comment  on  the  American  scene  may  be  found  in  such  books 
as  Waldo  Frank's  The  Re-Discovery  of  America,  Andre  Sieg- 
fried's America  Comes  of  Age,  Constance  Rourke's  Troupers  of 
the  Oold  Coast,  T.  K.  Whipple's  Spokesmen,  and  R.  S.  and  H.  M. 
Lynd's  Middletown. 


CHAPTER    XI 


THE  GOOD  FIGHT 


The  year  1840  saw  the  birth  of  four  men  who  were  to  express, 
each  in  his  own  individual  way,  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world: 
Claud  Monet,  the  leader  of  the  impressionists  in  painting;  Emile 
Zola,  the  great  exponent  of  literary  naturalism ;  Auguste  Rodin, 
whose  plastic  genius  was  to  form  modern  sculpture ;  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  was  to  write  "the  biggest  and  most  consistent  exhibition 
of  fatalism  in  literature." 

Trained  to  be  an  architect,  Hardy  turned  aside  from  well 
marked  professional  paths  to  realize  his  own  genius  in  literature. 
Living  far  from  the  center  of  schools  and  fads  and  cults,  he 
worked  out  his  own  artistic  salvation,  regardless  of  the  early  scorn 
of  the  critics  and  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  puritans.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  1840  quartet,  he  was  a  storm  center;  like  them, 
he  went  his  own  way — realizing,  perhaps,  that  the  sincere  creative 
artist  is  responsible  to  no  god  except  that  which  is  within;  like 
them,  he  lived  to  find  himself  a  living  classic. 

With  Thomas  Hardy  poetry  was  what  it  always  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  craftsman-in-words :  a  flexible  form  that  could 
be  turned  to  a  light  song  or  to  the  expression  of  profound  truths 
of  human  life.  With  him,  too,  it  was  always  a  very  personal  thing, 
taking  its  color  from  the  color  of  his  own  personality;  and  if  his 
poetry  does  not  always  soar  above  temporal  things,  it  is  because 
he  himself  was  very  close  to  his  Wessex  soil  and  to  the  simple,  pas- 
sionate life  lived  there.  Concrete  expression  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  his  very  simple  little  lyric: 

In  Time  of  The  Breaking  of  Nations 

"Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 
In  a  slow  silent  walk, 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 
Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 
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"Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 
From  the  heaps  of  couch  grass : 
Yet  this  will  go  onward  the  same 
Though  Dynasties  pass. 

"Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 
Come  whispering  by; 
War's  annals  will  fade  into  night 
Ere  their  story  die." 

Hardy's  last  book  of  verse,  Winter  Words,  adds  nothing  to  his 
reputation  as  poet.  It  is,  of  course,  far  overtopped  by  his  The 
Dynasts,  one  of  the  greatest  poems  of  our  time  and  one  that  is  per- 
haps destined  to  take  its  place  with  the  great  English  poems  of  all 
time.  It  adds  but  little  to  the  Satires  of  Circumstance  and  the 
Wessex  Poems.  But  as  the  last  poetic  gesture  of  a  heroic  figure  it 
is  worth  consideration ;  and  many  of  the  poems  included  have  a 
haunting  lyricism  and  the  salty  tang  of  the  earth. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Hardy  the  Man 

Special  Reference: 

Hardy,  Florence  Emily,  The  Early  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

a.  Boyhood. 

b.  Student  and  architect. 

c.  Hardy's  reading. 

d.  His  travels. 

e.  His   friends. 

/.  Development  of  the  novelist. 

g.  Hardy's  later  life  (not  covered  by  this  book). 

Additional  References: 

Brennecke,  E.,  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
Child,  Harold,  Thomas  Hardy. 

2.  Hardy  the  Poet 
Special  Reference: 

Hardy,  Thomas,  Winter  Words, 
a.  Hardy's  career  as  poet. 
6.  General   characteristics   of   Hardy's   poetry. 

c.  Wessex  characters  in  Hardy's  poetry. 

d.  The  reading  of  typical  poems: 
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1.  Poem   reflecting  strong  personal  element: 

"He  never  expected  much,"  p.  103. 

2.  Wessex  characters: 

"Squire   Hooper,"  "The  Whaler's  Wife." 

3.  Philosophical  poems: 

"A    Necessitarian's   Epitaph,"   "A    Philosophical   Fan- 
tasy," "Suspense." 

4.  Re-interpretation  of  the  old: 

"An  Evening  in  Galilee,"  "The  Bad  Example." 

5.  Dramatic  monologue: 

"Reluctant  Confession." 

6.  Old  ballad  tunes: 

"Burning  the  Holly,"  "The  Ballad  of  Love's  Skeleton." 

7.  Simple  stories  that  are  almost  folk-tales: 

"Her  Second  Husband  Hears  Her  Story,"  "The  Three 
Tall   Men,"   "The   New   Boots." 
Additional  References: 

Chew,  S.  C,  Thomas  Hardy,  Poet  and  Novelist. 
Johnson,  Lionel,  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

3.  Hardy  the  Novelist 
Special  Reference: 

Hardy,  Thomas,  The  Return  of  the  Native. 

a.  Its  relation  to  Hardy's  other  novels. 

b.  Its   plot   and    setting    (note   that   Egdon   Heath   is   the   great 

protagonist  of  the  novel). 

c.  Hardy's  use  of  dramatic  accident   (or  chance  happenings). 

d.  Its  philosophy  (fatalism?  determinism?  pessimism?). 

Additional  Reference: 

Beach,  J.  W.,  The  Technique  of  Thamas  Hardy. 


CHAPTER    XII 


SO  THIS  IS  PARIS! 


There  is  an  American  adage  which  says  that  "all  good  Americans 
go  to  Paris  when  they  die."  From  year  to  year,  however,  it  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  these  "good  Americans"  are  not  wait- 
ing until  they  die  to  take  their  trip  to  Paris.  As  the  Frenchman 
on  the  diner  told  Mr.  Haddock  (in  Donald  Ogden  Stewart's  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haddock  in  Paris),  "Paris  ees  not  Paris  any  more — eet 
ees  too  full  of  Americans." 

Mr.  Sisley  Huddleston  has  written  his  Paris  Salons,  Cafes, 
Studios,  not  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock,  not  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dods- 
worth,  not  for  the  school-ma'am  from  Kokomo,  Indiana,  who  has 
only  forty-five  minutes  for  the  entire  Louvre  but  who  is  determined 
to  see  every  important  picture  there  so  that  she  can  check  it  in  her 
Blue  Guide ;  but  for  the  person  who  may  or  may  not  be  going  to 
Paris,  who  already  knows  something  of  the  city  as  an  international, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  center.  The  book  is  frankly  anecdotal ;  and 
if  you  have  never  heard  of  Anatole  France,  Picasso,  or  Modigliani, 
you  will,  of  course,  miss  much  of  the  personal  flavor  in  the  anecdotes 
about  them.  But  there  will  be  names  with  which  you  are  familiar — 
Dreiser,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Michael  Arlen,  Marcel  Proust,  etc., 
so  that  if  you  feel  among  strangers  on  one  page  you  may  find 
yourself  among  friends  on  the  next. 

Two  American  writers  go  to  Paris.  They  belong  to  different 
literary  generations,  but  let  that  pass  for  the  moment.  They  are 
both  vastly  interested  in  life ;  they  are  both  preoccupied  with  the 
American  character.  Each  has  his  own  theory  of  the  novel;  each 
knows  just  what  he  is  trying  to  do;  each  has  a  fairly  long  list  of 
novels  to  his  credit,  novels  that  have  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  novels  of  other  men.  One  writes  a  novel  which  seems  likely 
to  endure;  the  other  writes  a  novel  which  is  so  weak  that  all  the 
high-pressure  blurbs  of  the  advertising  men  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  it  going. 

Now  the  chief  reason  for  this,  I  suspect,  lies  in  something  that 
Arnold  Bennett  once  wrote  about  character  being  all  in  fiction. 
A  novelist   is   known,  not  by  his  understanding  of   the   theory  of 
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relativity  nor  his  ability  to  parse  his  verbs  according  to  the 
Freudian  grammar,  but  by  his  ability  to  create  character.  Henry 
James  has  created  character ;  Sinclair  Lewis,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, has  not.  Henry  James  has  shown  us  "the  interplay  of 
circumstance  upon  temperament,  and  of  temperament  upon  cir- 
cumstance"; Sinclair  Lewis  has  shown  us  characters  depended 
like  so  many  grotesque  puppets  from  the  string  of  his  social  satire. 

The  treatment  of  Paris  as  a  background  in  each  book  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  warrant  some  special  attention.  James  knew  the 
Paris  of  his  day  much  more  intimately  than  Sinclair  Lewis  knows 
the  Paris  of  our  day.  Both  writers  are  concerned  with  revealing 
American  character  as  it  presents  itself  against  the  rich  back- 
ground of  the  foreign  city;  but  James  accepts  that  background  in 
much  the  same  intimate  way  that  Hardy  accepted  his  background 
for  The  Return  of  the  Native,  while  to  Sinclair  Lewis  Paris  re- 
mains strange  and  foreign.  Henry  James  was  securely  at  home  in 
Paris ;  Lewis  is  securely  at  home  only  in  Gopher  Prairie  or  Zenith. 

In  writing  of  The  Tragic  Muse,  James  said:  "I  delight  in  a 
deep-breathing  economy  and  an  organic  form."  And  James  Warren 
Beach  has  written  of  James:  "It  is  his  chief  distinction  that  he  was 
the  first  to  write  novels  in  English  with  a  full  and  fine  sense  of 
the  principles  of  composition."  In  this  sense,  of  course,  Sinclair 
Lewis  is  hardly  a  novelist  at  all.  Rather,  he  is  the  Man  with  a 
Kodak. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Paris  that  is  not  in  the  Guide  Books 

Special  Reference: 

Huddleston,  Sisley,  Paris  Salons,  Cafes,  Studios. 

a.  Purpose   of   the   author   and    general   tone   of   the    book    (see 

quotation  from   Browning,  p.  366). 
6.  The  Paris  revealed  in  the  book. 

c.  Personalities:  American  and   English. 

d.  Personalities:    French. 

Additional  References: 

Other  interesting  books  on  Paris  are  Helen  Henderson's  A  Loiterer 
in  Paris,  E.  V.  Lucas'  A  Wanderer  in  Paris,  George  and  Pearl 
Adams'  A  Book  About  Paris,  and  Sidney  Dark's  Paris. 
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2.  Babbitt's  Brother  Goes  to  Paris 

Special  Reference: 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  Dodsworth. 

a.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  book. 

b.  Dodsworth  as  a  representative  American. 

c.  Mrs.  Dodsworth,  character  or  caricature? 

d.  The  Paris  of  the  expatriates  and  the  sham  artists. 

e.  Dodsworth  almost  discovers  the  enduring  Paris. 
/.  Dodsworth's  love  affair — has  it  the  air  of  reality? 

g.  The  ending — is   it   convincing   and  satisfactory?   Has   it  been 
prepared   for? 

Additional  References: 

Whipple,  T.  K.,  Spokesmen  (essay  on  Lewis). 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  Contemporary  American  Novel. 

Reviews  and  magazine  articles  may  be  found  by  consulting  the 

Reader's  Guide. 
Forster,  E.  M.,  "Our  Photography:  Sinclair  Lewis,"  Books,  March  17, 
1929. 

3.  Other  Americans  in  Paris 
Special  Reference: 

James,  Henry,  The  Ambassadors. 

a.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  novel. 

b.  Plot   and   characters.   James   wrote:   "What   is   character   but 

the  determination  of  incident?   What  is   incident  but  the 
illustration  of  character?" 

c.  The  background:  Paris. 

d.  Composition  of  the  novel.  Note  how  it  is  built;  note  that  it 

consistently  maintains  a  point  of  view,  that  of  the  leading 
character. 

e.  James   practiced   what  he  preached.   An  application  of   "The 

Art  of  Fiction"  to  The  Ambassadors. 

Additional  References : 

James,  Henry,  "The  Art  of  Fiction,"  in  Partial  Portraits. 
Beach,  J.  W.,  The  Method  of  Henry  James. 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James. 
Maurice,  Arthur  Bartlett,  The  Paris  of  the  Novelists. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

NOW  IT  HAS  BEEN  TOLD 

Perhaps  because  it  was  the  world's  greatest  war  (and  perhaps 
because  it  was  a  war  to  end  war!),  more  unadulterated  slush  has 
been  written,  in  English  and  American,  about  the  Great  War  than 
about  any  other  the  world  has  yet  endured.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
quite  honestly  that  by  men  who  saw  service  on  the  Western  Front 
such  trash  as  Empey's  Over  There,  such  sentimental  rot  as  the  love 
story  injected  into  the  scenario  of  The  Big  Parade,  such  unadulter- 
ated silliness  as  that  manufactured  in  great  gobs  by  George  Pattullo 
— all  such  tripe  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  of  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  up  a  respectable 
body  of  literature  about  the  War.  To  mention  only  a  few,  there 
have  been  Thomas  Boyd's  Through  the  Wheat,  C.  E.  Montague's 
Fiery  Particles  and  Rough  Justice,  Ford  Madox  Ford's  four-volume 
series,  Mottram's  Spanish  Farm  trilogy,  Wilfred  Ewart's  The  Ways 
of  Revelation  (which,  by  the  way,  deserves  to  be  better  known). 

The  prevailing  tone  of  this  fiction  is  realistic,  objective,  and 
satirical.  The  lion  and  the  unicorn  are  shown,  not  rampant  on  a  field 
of  glory,  but  mired  down  in  rat-infested  trenches;  the  eagle's 
wings  are  clipped,  and  he  screams  no  longer.  War  is  shown  as  a 
brutal  business,  stripped  of  all  its  old  romantic  glamor;  as  a  dull, 
stupid  thing.  Men  bear  up  under  the  strain  and  discover  qualities 
of  humanity  which  they  did  not  suspect  themselves  capable  of; 
or  they  break,  and  betray  the  coward,  the  cad,  that  has  been  hiding 
within.  Men  discover  that  they  are  gods,  and  beasts ;  or  a  conven- 
tional bank  clerk  from  Manchester  or  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  discovers 
that  he  himself  is  both  god  and  beast. 

Under  the  beast's  code  of  warfare  there  is  only  one  golden  text: 
Kill  and  Live;  and  man  at  war  acts  upon  this  as  a  basic,  guiding 
principle.  But  other  considerations  enter  into  the  equation:  ideas  of 
honor,  of  loyalty,  of  devotion,  of  truth,  of  courage,  of  gentility,  of 
magnanimity.  In  some  natures  these  social  ideals  are  swept  undei 
forever ;  in  others  the  submersion  is  only  temporary.  Thus,  the 
hero  of  May  Sinclair's  psychological  study,  The  Romantic ,  never 
saves  himself;  but  Sir  Christopher  Tietjens,  the  chief  character  in 
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Ford  Madox  Ford's  series,  is  true  to  British  standards  throughout 
the  four  volumes  which  recount  his  story.  He  loses  faith  in  God, 
in  his  wife,  in  friend  after  friend ;  but  he  never  loses  faith  in  old 
England's  ability  to  "breed  true."  In  The  Way  of  Revelation,  one 
of  the  characters  declares  that  "war,  you  know,  kills  the  soul  as 
surely  as  the  body."  To  which  the  answer  is:  "Yes,  but  in  the  end 
one's  life  is  oneself." 

Writing  of  Journey's  End  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
May  18,  1929,  John  Mason  Brown  issues  the  following  warning: 
"In  reading  the  play,  the  imminent  sense  of  the  war  outside,  the 
rumble  of  the  guns,  the  flashing  of  the  lights,  are  missed,  sadly 
missed,  because  in  performance  they  supply  not  only  the  necessary 
foil  to  the  hushed  talk  and  hysteria  that  the  dug-out  witnesses,  but 
also  a  cruel,  horrific  character  that  broods  relentlessly  over  the 
mere  men  it  has  trapped.  Supplying  that,  however,  from  the  mem- 
ory of  the  performance  or  from  that  special  imagination  so  im- 
perative to  the  readers  of  printed  plays,  'Journey's  End'  becomes 
the  most  interesting  play  the  present  season  has  seen,  heart-breaking 
in  its  pity,  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  tolerance,  rich  in  its  sense  of 
character,  and  magnificent  in  its   restraint. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  An  Englishman  Remembers 
Special  Reference: 

Sheriff,  R.  C,  Journey's  End. 

a.  Briefly,  the  story  of  the  play.  Note  that  it  has  no  conventional 

plot.    It    is,    rather,    a    dramatic    situation.     What    is    the 
unifying  element? 

b.  The  characters:  are  they  types  or  individuals? 

c.  What  characteristics  of  the  English  are  brought  out? 

d.  Contrast  the  play  with  "What  Price  Glory?" 

e.  ". . .  Honestly  a  war  play — more  than  that,  a  beautiful,  self- 

sustaining  drama  in  its  own  rights.*' 
/.  Reading  from  the  play. 
Additional  Reference: 

See   Nineteenth   Century,  June,   1929,   for   an   excellent   review-essay, 
"Two  War  Plays." 

2.  Somewhere  in  Germany 
Special  Reference: 

Remarque,  Erich  M.,  All  Quiet  On  the  Western  Front, 
a.  The  story  and  its  background. 
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b.  Attitude  to  the  war. 

c.  Effects  of  the  war  on  the  characters. 

d.  Element  of  pathos,  of  irony,  of  bitterness,  of  humor  in  the 

book. 

Additional  Reference: 

For  reviews  see  Books,  June  2,  1929,  and  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, June  8,  1929. 

3.  The  Strange  Tale  of  Arnold  Zweig 

Special  Reference: 

Zweig,  Arnold,  The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  title. 

b.  A  brief  statement  of  the  story. 

c.  What  is  the  center  of  interest  in  the  book? 

d.  The  character  of  the  prisoner. 

e.  Objective  realism  in  the  book. 

/.  The  development  of  the  "case."  Note  how  it  grows  from 
insignificant  beginnings  to  an  affair  of  almost  interna- 
tional importance. 

Additional  References: 

MacArthur,  Charles,  War  Bugs. 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.,  "Sergeant  Grischa,"  a  review  in  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  Jan.  26,  1929. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


STEEL,  STONE,  AND  CEMENT:  OUR  NEW  ART  WORLD 


Mr.  L.  W.  Flaccus,  in  his  The  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Art,  and 
Sherwood  Anderson,  in  his  The  Modern  Writer,  hold  aloft  the 
same  banner:  the  necessity  that  the  artist  be  true  to  his  material. 
A  sculptor  cannot  expect  to  create  his  figure  irrespective  of  his 
material:  marble  makes  certain  demands  and  calls  for  a  certain 
handling  that  bronze  does  not ;  a  figure  in  terra  cotta  may  be 
charming  and  full  of  human  value,  but  executed  in  black  basalt 
it  would  be  meaningless.  Bourdelle's  "Heracles  the  Archer,"  to 
take  a  concrete  and  obvious  example,  would  be  impossible  in  stone ; 
Eric  Gill's  very  lovely  "Mankind"  would  lose  much,  if  not  all, 
its  value  if  executed  in  limestone. 

Now,  all  of  this  is  important  in  any  approach  to  sculpture  that 
is  to  lead  to  sympathetic  comprehension.  The  sculptor  is  limited  by 
his  medium.  If  he  is  a  great  sculptor,  he  accepts  this  limitation 
gladly  and  makes  the  most  of  it.  His  material  is  tri-dimensional; 
it  is  heavy;  it  is  unresponsive.  Mr.  Flaccus  says:  "The  heavy,  re- 
calcitrant block  is  shaped  in  response  to  an  artistic  idea,  which  means 
(1)  exploiting  sensuously  the  material  itself,  (2)  building  a  visually 
and  dynamically  satisfying  system  of  lines,  planes,  and  masses, 
(3)  creating  a  semblance  of  organic  life,  (4)  giving  plastic  form 
to  psychic  values.  These  four,  with  the  accents  differently  placed 
by  different  artists,  mark  the  aesthetic  meaning  of  sculpture." 

Mr.  Casson  emphasizes  much  the  same  idea  when  he  declares 
that  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  "should  be  simply  the  beauty  of  form, 
not  the  expression  of  the  dramatic  aspects  of  life."  This  last  quo- 
tation represents  fairly  well  the  present  attitude  to  sculpture,  and 
the  illustrations  selected  by  Mr.  Casson  are  to  the  point:  not  one 
"tells  a  story,"  not  one  of  the  moderns  is  concerned  with  the  dra- 
matic. One  must  appreciate  Gaudier-Brzeska's  "Fawn,"  not  because 
it  makes  one  think  of  the  fawns  in  the  zoo,  not  because  "it  looks 
just  exactly  like  a  little  fawn,"  but  because  it  represents  a  complete 
and  satisfying  realization  of  an  artistic  idea  that  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  sculptor.  Similarly,  one  appreciates  Rosandic's  "Torso," 
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not  because  of  any  symbolical  significance  or  anatomical  correctness, 
but  because  it  is  in  itself  a  thing  of  yearning  beauty. 

The  sculptors  represented  here  are  not  well  known  in  this 
country  as  yet,  but  the  influences  which  Mr.  Casson  traces  in  their 
work  are  also  the  dominant  influences  in  this  country. 

II 

"Decorating  is  eliminating,"  declares  Paul  T.  Frankl,  and  his 
work  as  interior  decorator  is  based  upon  this  statement.  In  fact, 
simplicity  is  a  great  word  in  modern  design.  The  day  of  extreme 
fussiness  is  gone ;  mantlepiece  shelves  no  longer  hold  collections  of 
souvenirs  from  Niagara  Falls,  glass  images,  painted  porcelain 
figures,  grandmother's  candle-snuffers,  wax-works  under  glass ;  and 
the  what-not  has  been  relegated  to  the  attic. 

It  is  the  age  of  speed,  of  the  machine,  of  greater  complexity  in 
the  daily  life  of  man.  And  the  artist,  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
the  interior  decorator,  consciously  and  unconsciously  interpretating 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  are  offering  us  simplicity  of  design  and 
the  harmony  of  perfect  balance  to  help  keep  us  sane. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Some  Modern  Artists 
Special  Reference : 

Casson,  Stanley,  Some  Modern  Sculptors. 

a.  Methods  and  aims  of  the  sculptor. 

b.  Influences  at  work: 

Archeology. 

Rodin. 

Primitive   Negro   art. 

Medieval  work  in  wood  and  stone. 

c.  Present  tendencies: 

The  master  and  pupils  of  Rodin. 
A  new  movement  in  sculpture. 
Two  independents. 
Dramatic  sculpture. 

d.  Illustrations,  with  comments. 

Additional   References: 

Valuable  material  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  such  art  magazines  as 
Creative  Art,  The  Arts,  Art  in  America. 
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2.  New  Dimensions  for  a  New  Age 

Special  Reference : 

Frank],  Paul  T.,  New  Dimensions. 

a.  What    is    modern? 

b.  Influences  at  work. 

c.  Basic  principles  in  modern  decoration. 

d.  Modern   hangings,   furniture,   lighting-fixtures. 

e.  Illustrations,   with   comments. 

Additional  References : 

Here  again  the  files  of  the  magazines  referred  to  above  will  be  found 

useful.  Additional  material  may  be  found  in  House  and  Garden, 

Country  Life,  The  House  Beautiful. 
Consult  also  New  Backgrounds  for  a  New  Age,  by  Edwin  A.  Park. 

3.  Discussion 

a.  What  sculpture  means  to  me. 

b.  Sculpture  in  my  town. 

c.  Garden  possibilities   for  sculpture. 

d.  The  setting  for  modern  decoration. 

e.  Possible  adaptations  of  Frankl's  ideas. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading: 

Rutter,  Frank,  Evolution  in  Modem  Art. 

Bell,  Clive,  Since  Ctzanne. 

Raynal,   Maurice,   Modern  French  Painters    (a  most  complete  guide 

book). 
Pach,  Walter,  Ananias,  or  The  False  Artist  (a  spirited  attack  on  the 

shams  and  the  humbugs). 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE  NEW  RUSSIA:  FACT  AND  FICTION 

The  Old  Russia  was  a  land  east  of  the  sun;  the  New  Russia  is 
a  land  west  of  the  wind.  No  other  country,  perhaps,  has  been  so 
widely  misunderstood  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  no  other  country 
today,  unless  it  be  the  United  States,  is  quite  so  interesting.  It  is 
the  land  of  dreams  come  true,  or  of  endless  nightmares — depending 
upon  the  point  of  view ;  it  is  a  New  Wonderland  for  a  twentieth- 
century  Alice  to  go  adventuring  in:  the  Queen  of  Hearts  is  there, 
but  she  has  become  a  charwoman ;  the  Mad  Hatter  is  there,  but  he 
has  become  a  director  of  some  great  central  committee. 

The  remoteness  of  the  country,  the  un-occidental  faith  of  its 
people,  the  bizarre  aspect  of  its  art,  its  music,  its  written  language, 
the  dust-in-your-eyes  policy  of  its  chief  officers,  all  of  these  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  present 
Russian  phenomenon.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  in  the  popular 
mind  a  Bolshevist  is  an  unwashed,  heavily  bearded  individual  with 
a  knife  between  his  teeth  and  murder  in  his  heart. 

But  that  out  of  this  chaos  something  fine  will  eventually  come 
has  been  the  belief  of  not  a  few  intelligent  people  during  the  last 
ten  years.  While  western  Europe  was  applauding  the  Dolly  Sisters 
and  the  terpsichorean  sisters  of  Isadora  Duncan,  Russia  was  forg- 
ing a  new  dance  rhythm  and  a  mechanized  ballet.  While  westerners 
were  dallying  with  expressionism  and  the  stream-of-consciousness 
novel,  Boris  Pilniak  and  other  revolutionary  writers  were  turning 
literary  conventions  completely  upside  down,  and  creating  a  prose 
style  that  is  as  amazing  as  one's  first  ride  in  a  subway  express. 

And  about  this  new  art  and  literature  of  this  New  Russia  there 
is  a  splendid  vitality,  a  great  verve  and  gusto.  These  young  painters, 
composers,  writers,  one  may  say,  seem  to  be  quite  mad;  perhaps 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  But  one  must  realize 
that  they  are  alive,  and  very  much  alive ;  and  that  much  of  what 
they  are  creating — strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance — has 
stamped  upon  it  a  daring,  inclusive  love  of  life  that  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  all  significant  art. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  From  One  Point  of  View 
Special  Reference- 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  The  New  Russia. 

a.  The  author:  who  and  what  she  is. 

b.  General  attitude  of  the  author. 

c.  The    first    impression. 

d.  Leninism:  what  it  is. 

e.  Making  a  new  mental  type. 
/.  Lame  Eros. 

2.  And  From  Another 
Special  Reference: 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  Dreiser  Looks  at  Russia, 
a.  The  author. 
6.  Russian  vs.  American  temperament. 

c.  Communism:   theory,   practice,  tyranny. 

d.  The   status  of  woman. 

e.  Art,  literature,  music. 

3.  Soviet  Life  in  Fiction 
Special  Reference : 

Kunitz,  Joshua  (ed),  Azure  Cities. 

a.  What  aspects  of  contemporary  life  are  reflected  in  these  short 

stories? 

b.  What  features  of  life  in  soviet  Russia  (as  outlined  in  the  two 

preceding  books)    are  revealed  here? 

c.  Note  the  technique  of  the  stories.  Compare  them  on  this  score 

with  stories  by  O.  Henry,  Chekhov,  Irvin  Cobb,  and  others. 

d.  Note  qualities  of  irony,  of  satire,  of  pathos. 

e.  Sum  up  several  of  the  stories;   read  from  others. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Reading: 

Payson  &  Clarke,  Ltd.,  have  begun  a  new  series  called  "The  Young 
Russian  Series."  The  first  volume  to  appear  is  Boris  Pilniak's 
stark  novel  of  the  famine  year,  The  Naked  Year.  The  volume 
contains  an  illuminating  essay  on  the  post-revolutionary  Russian 
novel  by  Prince  D.  S.  Mirsky.  Gorki  is  available  now  in  transla- 
tion. And  the  works  of  Chekhov,  Dostoievsky,  Turgeniev,  Gogol, 
Tolstoy,  etc.,  may  be  had  in  inexpensive  editions. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AND  POINTS  EAST 

I 

"The  deepest  quality  of  a  work  of  art  will  always  be  the  quality 
of  the  mind  of  the  producer."  So  declared  Henry  James  in  1884. 
In  the  same  essay  he  further  declared  that  "a  novel  is  in  its  broadest 
definition  a  personal,  a  direct  impression  of  life."  These  statements 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  three  novels  grouped  together  here: 
Shanty  Irish,  Scarlet  Sister  Mary,  and  The  Wanderer. 

When  Henry  James  wrote  "The  Art  of  Fiction/'  a  significant 
essay  from  which  the  above  quotations  are  taken,  Mrs.  Grundy  was 
still  the  Great  Pontiff,  saying  what  should  be  read  and  what  should 
be  burned  by  the  public  hangman.  A  few  years  later  William  Dean 
Howells  could  point  out  that,  whereas  French  and  German  novelists 
were  permitted  to  address  their  books  directly  to  adult  minds, 
English  and  American  novelists  were  forced  to  scale  down  what 
they  had  to  say  so  that  it  might  not  offend  head-mistresses  of  girls' 
boarding-schools.  That  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  dema- 
gogues, and  the  moralists  had  to  be  beaten  down  before  Esther 
Waters,  Jude  the  Obscure,  Jennie  Gerhardt,  Of  Human  Bondage; 
and  Sons  and  Lovers  could  be  realized. 

The  censor  is  still  with  us,  of  course.  In  some  shape  or  form 
he  will  probably  always  be  with  us.  But  the  great  majority  of  in- 
telligent readers  today  concede  to  the  novelist  the  right  to  render 
his  "personal,  direct  impression  of  life."  The  great  question  today 
is  not,  Will  it  shock  Aunt  Abigail,  but  is  it  sincere. 

II 

Once  every  so  often  there  comes  drifting  along  in  the  great 
flotsam  of  current  novels  a  book  that  speaks  to  its  readers  with  a 
strange  personal  note.  Such  a  book  was  Mary  Webb's  Precious  Bane. 
Such  was  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts'  Time  of  Man.  Such  is  Alain 
Fournier's  The  Wanderer.  One  may  criticize  these  books  from  the 
point  of  view  of  technique,  of  execution,  of  structure;  but  they  re- 
main essentially  beyond  criticism.  Everyone  who  has  read  Precious 
Bane,  for  example,  must  realize  the  inherent  weakness  and  artifi- 
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ciality  of  its  plot;  yet  it  is  a  book  that  one  can  go  back  to.  It  re- 
mains a  thing  of  springlike  freshness ;  it  is  eternally  sweet. 

The  story  told  in  The  Wanderer  is  so  simple  that  it  defies 
analysis ;  yet  it  is  so  artificially  put  together  that  any  bright  young 
fictioneer  to  the  monthly  magazines  would  scorn  it.  But  one  does 
not  read  it  for  its  story,  nor  yet  for  its  characterization,  nor  yet 
for  its  treatment  of  environment.  Rather  one  reads  it  for  its  personal 
flavor,  for  its  atmosphere,  for  the  pleasantly  sad  suggestions  which 
it  leaves  in  one's  mind.  Everything,  even  a  magical  fete  in  an  old 
chateau,  is  quite  possible ;  everything  is  handled  according  to  the 
traditions  of  recent  realism ;  but  this  is  a  realism  which  transcends 
reality.  What  is  actually  said  is  not  so  important  as  the  movement 
implied;  what  is  actually  done  is  not  so  vital  as  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  done  and  the  fact  that  back  of  every  physical  act  there  is  a 
spiritual  state. 

Subjects  far  Study 

1.  Jim  Tully  Spins  Another  Yarn 

Special  Reference : 

Tully,  Jim,  Shanty  Irish. 

a.  Jim  Tully,  hobo  americanus. 

b.  The  chronicle  of  a  family. 

c.  Life  in  a  brutal  world:  the  background. 

d.  Social  philosophy  in  the  book. 

e.  Satire  and  humor  in  the  book. 

/.  Compare  (if  possible)  with  Theodore  Dreiser's  A  Book  About 
Myself,  Sherwood  Anderson's  A  Story  Teller's  Story, 
Harry  Kemp's  Tramping  on  Life. 

g.  Read  from   the  book. 

2.  Up  from  South  Carolina 

Special  Reference : 

Peterkin,  Julia,  Scarlet  Sister  Mary. 

a.  The  author  and  her  book. 

b.  Plot,  characters,  setting. 

c.  Attitude  toward  the  Negro. 

d.  Elements  of  social  criticism. 

e.  Humor. 

/.  Reading  from  the  book. 
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3.  A  Legend  From  France 
Special  Reference : 

Fournier,  Alain,  The  Wanderer. 

a.  Alain  Fournier:  the  man,  the  author. 

b.  Admiral   Meulnes,  the   school-boy  hero. 

c.  Element  of  fantasy  in  the  book. 

d.  Symbolism  and  realism. 

e.  Structure  of  the  novel. 

/.  The  meaning  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER   XVII 


SPACIOUS  DAYS— AND  THE  LATTER  END  OF  A  FEAST 


Turning  from  Victoria,  to  most  of  us  a  dull,  uninteresting  char- 
acter until  we  read  Queen  Victoria,  Lytton  Strachey  has  seized 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  puzzling  figures  in  England's 
royal  gallery,  Elizabeth,  "the  most  high,  mightie  and  magnificent 
empresse  renowned  for  pietie,  virtue  and  all  gratious  government." 
The  chief  interest  in  the  biography  remains  always  in  the  two  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  drama  which  it  portrays,  but  the  author  has 
painted  the  background  with  careful  attention  to  historical  fact.  For 
the  most  part,  he  gives  us  this  background  through  the  development 
of  his  characters,  and  we  see  the  period  as  one  of  intrigues,  both 
political  and  social,  of  personal  favorites  and  personal  enemies, 
of  petty  quarrels  based  on  individual  attention,  of  lofty  dreams  for 
England's  greatness. 

Mr.  Strachey's  Elizabeth  is  not  the  Elizabeth  of  Froude,  or 
that  of  Green,  or  of  any  other  biographer  or  historian.  It  is  a 
highly  personalized  conception.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  re- 
mains throughout  the  book  something  of  an  enigma  because  of  her 
uncertain  disposition  and  her  changeableness,  but  this  is  as  Strachey 
intended.  Dealing  with  Elizabeth's  "affair"  with  one  of  her  courtiers, 
a  tale  which  gathers  interest  as  rapidly  as  does  any  tale  of  fiction 
until  the  tragic  ending  is  reached,  the  author  must  first  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  love  life  of  the  queen.  This  is  done  quite  con- 
vincingly, and  thus  motives  which  would  otherwise  not  be  under- 
stood are  accounted  for. 

II 

James  Stephens,  the  Irishman,  and  James  Branch  Cabell,  the 
Virginian,  both  dwell  in  the  land  of  fantasy;  but  Stephens  dwells 
there  simply  and  naturally,  as  a  leprecaun  dwells  under  a  tree, 
while  Cabell  dwells  there  by  philosophical,  despairing  choice,  as  an 
incurable  invalid  dwells  in  a  sanatarium  amid  beautiful  mountains. 
In  Stephens  there  are  quaint  fancy,  uproarious  sky-larking,  moments 
of  startling  beauty,  infectious  enthusiasm,  and  high  animal  spirits. 
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There  is  much  sadness,  too,  but  it  is  the  quiet  sadness  of  nature 
and  of  natural  men  and  women.  The  prevailing  tone  is  one  of 
optimism  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  goodness  of  life.  "No  more 
of  woeful  Misery  I  sing!"  declares  Stephens  the  poet.  Nor  is  he 
interested  in  reforming  the  world  about  him: 

"What's  the  use 
Of  my  abuse  ? 

The   world  will   run 
Around  the  sun 

As  it  has  done 
Since  time  begun, 

When  I  have  drifted 
To  the  deuce; 

And  what's  the  use 
Of  my  abuse?" 

James  Branch  Cabell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fantasy-dweller 
because  he  cannot  stand  the  heat  of  the  city;  he  is  there  by  a  pro- 
cess of  intellectual  naturalization,  and  not  by  right  of  birth.  The 
world  is  a  dreary  place,  filled  with  materialistic  people,  and  human 
life  is  futile.  So  declaring,  Mr.  Cabell,  Prince  of  Futilitarians,  takes 
passage  for  the  strange  land  of  Poictesme.  From  time  to  time  he 
returns  to  Lichfield,  Virginia,  to  present  his  contemporaries  with 
satirical  studies  of  themselves,  "comedies,"  he  calls  them,  of  purse 
strings,  of  shirking,  of  woman-worship,  of  appearances,  of  redemp- 
tion, of  justice,  of  fig  leaves.  Of  him  Carl  Van  Doren  has  written: 
"There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  reason  for  not  associating  him 
with  the  only  comparable  American  romancers,  Hawthorne  and 
Melville.  Unlike  the  others  as  each  of  these  three  may  seem,  they 
have  all  at  least  this  much  in  common :  they  are  engineers  of 
escape  from  the  universe  of  compromise  and  half-measures  to  the 
universe  in  which  both  the  reason  and  the  imagination  would  pre- 
fer to  live."  And  Robert  Morss  Lovett  has  declared:  "It  must  be 
admitted  that  James  Branch  Cabell  is  more  impressive  as  a  whole 
than   in  parts.    .    .   .    Decadent   realist,   ironic   romanticist,   perverse 
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allegorist,  he  has  remained  himself,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
American  literature  needs  today,  a  wilful  personality,  strong  enough 
to  defy  the  herd  instinct." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Good  Queen  Bess  and  Others 

Special  Reference: 

Strachey,  Lytton,  Elizabeth  and  Essex 

a.  Elizabeth,  woman  and  queen. 

b.  Essex. 

c.  The  life  at  court.  Conflicting  personalities — Bacon,  Burghley, 

Cecil,  etc. 

d.  Outline  the  drama  of  Essex'  rise  to  favor  and  his  downfall. 

e.  Compare  with  the  same  author's  Queen  Victoria. 

Additional  References: 

Strachey,  Lytton,  Queen  Victoria  and  Eminent  Victorians. 

Robert    Laneham's    Letter    describing   the    Progress    of    Elizabeth    at 

Kenilworth. 
Elton,  Oliver,  "Bruno  in  England,"  in  his  Sheaf  of  Papers. 
Maurois,    Andre,    "The    Modern    Biographer,"     Yale    Review,    XVII 

(1927-28),  227-45. 
— Disraeli,  a   Picture   of   the    Victorian   Age,   another   interesting 

and  worth-while  example  of  the  new  biography. 

2.  James  Stephens  Makes  Magic 
Special  Reference: 

Stephens,  James,  Etched  in  Moonlight. 

a.  James  Stephens,  an  Irish  playboy. 

b.  Qualities  of  poet,  realistic  observer,  dreamer,  whimsical  com- 

mentator on  life  as  revealed  in  this  collection  of  stories. 

c.  Humor  and  irony  in  the  tales. 

d.  Read  the  title  piece,  "Etched  in  Moonlight." 

Additional  References : 

Stephens  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  his  The  Crock  of  Gold,  one  of 
the  happiest  books  of  our  time.  His  poetry  has  been  published 
in  a  collected  edition.  In  Deirdre  he  has  retold  the  old  Irish 
story  of  the  beautiful  princess  and  her  tragic  love  for  Naisi. 
In  The  Demi-Gods  he  puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  pokes  fun 
at  the  conventional,  respectable  world. 
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3.  Mr.  Cabell  Serves  Skimmed  Milk 

Special  References: 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  Something  About  Eve. 
The  Cream  of  the  Jest. 

a.  The  man  and  his  books. 

b.  His  ambition  has  been  "to  write  perfectly  of  beautiful  hap- 

penings."  Apply  this  to  these  two  books. 

c.  His  general  characteristics  as  revealed  in  these  two  books. 

d.  The  Cream  of  the  Jest:  significance  of  the  title  (see  pages  28, 

169,  176);  the  philosophy  of  chance;  elements  of  romance 
and   realism. 

e.  Something  About  Eve:  the  story  told;  satire  and  irony;  the 

philosophy  of  futility;  relation  to  his  other  novels. 

Additional  References: 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  James  Branch  Cabell. 

Guerard,  Albert,  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,  II:  Cabellism  or  the  Gospel  of 
Make  Believe,"  Books,  June  9,  1929. 

Michaud,  Regis,  The  American  Novel  Today. 

To  get  a  coherent  view  of  Poictesme,  the  novels  should  be  read  in  the 
following  order:  Figures  of  Earth,  The  Silver  Stallion,  The  Sotd 
of  Melicent,  Jurgen,  The  High  Place,  Something  About  Eve, 
The  Rivet  in  Grandfather's  Neck,  The  Eagle's  Shadow,  The 
Cream  of  the  Jest.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  list  stand 
two  collections  of  essays  which  explain  the  author's  philosophical 
and  aesthetic  views:  Beyond  Life  and  Straws  and  Prayer-Books. 
Scattered  among  the  novels,  and  completing  them,  there  are  five 
collections  of  sketches. 
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1.     Special  References 

Numbers  refer  to  chapters  in  which  books  are  discussed. 

Publishers'  addresses  are  given  with  the  first  mention 

of  each   publisher  and  not  repeated. 

Benet,   Stephen   Vincent,   John   Brown's   Body.   Doubleday,   Doran   &   Co., 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  1928.  $3.00.   (9) 
Cabell,  James  Branch,  Something  About  Eve.  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co., 

7  West  16th  St.,  New  York  City.  1927.  $2.50.  (17) 

The  Cream  of  the  Jest.  McBride.  1921.  $2.50.   (17) 

Casson,  Stanley,  Some  Modern  Sculptors.  Oxford  University  Press,  25  West 

32nd   St.,   New  York  City.   1928.   $2.75.    (14) 
Collins,  Wilkie,  The  Moonstone.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New 

York  City.   1925.  $1.00.    (2) 
Colum,  Mary  M.  See  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  (7) 
Couperus,  Louis,  Small  Souls.  Dodd.  1914.  $2.50.  (4) 
Drake,  W.  A.,  Contemporary  European  Writers.  John  Day  Co.,  25  West 

45th  St.,  New  York  City.  1928.  $3.50.  (4) 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  Dreiser  Looks  at  Russia.   Horace  Liveright,  61   West 

48th  St.,  New  York  City.  1928.  $3.00.   (15) 
Drinkwater,  John,  Bird-in-Hand.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston, 

Mass.  1929.  $1.50.  (3) 
Evreinoff,   Nicolas,   The   Theatre  in  Life.   Brentano's,   Fifth  Avenue,   New 

York  City.  1927.  $3.50.  (3)   Out  of  print. 
Fournier,  Alain,  The  Wanderer.  Houghton.  1928.  $2.50.  (16) 
Frank,  Waldo,  The  Re-Discovery  of  America.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1929.  $3.00.  (10) 
Frankl,  Paul  T.,  New  Dimensions.  Payson  &  Clarke  Co.,  385  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City.  1928.  $6.00.  (14) 
Freeman,  R.  Austin,  A  Certain  Dr.  Thorndike.  Dodd.  1928.  $2.00.  (2) 
Frost,  Robert,  West-Running  Brook.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New 

York  City.  1928.  $2.50.   (8) 
Galsworthy,  John,  Swan  Song.  Scribner's.  1928.  $2.50.  (4) 
Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora,  On  Wandering  Wheels.  Dodd.  1928.  $3.50.  (11) 
Gordon,  Neil,  The  Professor's  Poison.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  City.  1927.  $2.00.   (2)   Out  of  print. 
Hardy,  Florence  Emily,  The  Early  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Macmillan  Co., 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1928.  $5.00.   (11) 
Hardy,  Thomas,  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Modern  Library,  71  West  45th 

St.,  New  York  City.  1895.  95  cents.  (11) 

Winter  Words.  Macmillan.  1928.  $2.00.   (11) 

Hart,   Frances   Noyes,   The  Bellamy   Trial.  A.   L.   Burt   Co.,   Inc.,  114-120 

East  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  1928.  75  cents.   (2) 
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Huddleston,  Sisley,  Paris  Salons,  Cafes,  Studios.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  East 

Washington  Square,  Philadelphia.  1928.  $5.00.   (12) 
James,  Henry,  The  Ambassadors.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New 

York  City.  1929.  $2.50.   (12) 
Jolas,  Eugene,  and  Sage,  Robert  (eds.),  Transition  Stories.  Walter  McKee, 

Inc.,  56  West  46th  St.,  New  York.  1929.  $2.50.  (7) 
Josephson,  Matthew,  Zola  and  His  Time.  Macaulay  Co.,  117  East  23rd  St., 

New  York  City.  1928.  $2.50.  (4) 
Joyce,  James,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Ymmg  Man.  Modern  Library. 

1928.  95  cents.   (7) 
Krutch,  J.  W.,  The  Modern  Temper.  Harcourt.  1929.  $2.50.  (6) 
Kunitz,  Joshua    (ed.),  Azure   Cities.   International   Publishers,  381    Fourth 

Ave.,  New  York  City.  1929.  $2.50.   (15) 
Lewis,  D.  B.  Wyndham,  Francois  Villon.  Coward-McCann,  425  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City.  1928.  $5.00.    (5) 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  Dodsworth.  Harcourt.  1929.  $2.50.  (12) 
Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  Mid-Channel.  Harper.  1929.  $2.50.  (6) 
Lippman,  Walter,  A  Preface  to  Morals.  Macmillan.  1929.  $2.50.   (6) 
Lewis,  Cecil  Champain,  Green  Sandals.  Doubleday.  $2.00.   (2) 
Mann,  Thomas,  Buddenbrooks,  2  vols.  A.  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City.  1924.  $5.00.   (4) 
Masefield,  John,  Midsummer  Night.  Macmillan.  1929.  $2.00.   (8) 
Melville,  Herman,  Moby  Dick.  Modern  Library.  1925.  95  cents.   (1) 
Mertz,  Charles,  And  Then  Came  Ford.  Doubleday.  1929.  $3.00.   (10) 
Muir,    Edwin,    Transition.    Viking    Press,    30    Irving    St.,    New    York    City. 

1926.  $2.00.   (7,  10) 
Mumford,  Lewis,  Herman  Melville.  Harcourt.  1929.  $3.50.   (1) 
Murry,  John  Middleton.  See  Yale  Review. 

Nathan,  George  Jean,  Art  of  the  Night.  Knopf.  1928.  $2.50.  (3) 
O'Neill,  Eugene,  Strange  Interlude.  Liveright.  1928.  $2.50.   (3) 
Pach,  Walter,  Ananias,  or  the  False  Artist.  Harper.  1928.  $4.00.   (14) 
Peterkin,  Julia,  Scarlet  Sister  Mary.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  18  University  Sq., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  1928.  $2.00.  (16) 
Pilniak,  Boris,  The  Naked  Year.  Payson  &  Clarke.  1929.  $2.50.  (15) 
Raynal,  Maurice,  Modern  French  Painters.  Brentano's.  1929.  $7.50.   (14) 
Remarque,  Erich  M.,  All  Quiet  On  the  Western  Front.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1929.  $2.50.   (13) 
Rice,  Elmer,  Street  Scene.  Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  St.,   New  York 

City.  1929.  $2.00.  (3) 
Ritchie,  R.  W.,  The  Hell-Roarin'  Forty-Niners.  J.  H.  Sears  &  Co.,  Inc.,  40 

West  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  1928.  $3.00.   (10) 
Robinson,  E.  A.,  Cavender's  House.  Macmillan.  1929.  $2.00.   (8) 
Rourke,  Constance,  Troupers  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Harcourt.  1928.  $3.50.  (10) 
Scott,  Evelyn,  The  Wave.  Jonathan  Cape  &  Harrison  Smith,  139  East  46th 

Street,  New  York  City.  1929.  $2.50.   (9) 
Sheriff,  R.  C,  Journey's  End.  Brentano's.  1929.  $2.00.   (13) 
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Siegfried,  Andre,  America  Comes  of  Age.  Hareourt.  1927.  $3.00.   (10) 
Stephens,  James,  Etched  in  Moonlight.  Macmillan.  1928.  $2.50.   (17) 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  A  Lodging  for  the  Night.  Mosher  Press,  45  Exchange  St., 

Box  7,  Portland,  Maine.  $1.00.    (5) 
Strachey,  Lytton,  Elizabeth  and  Essex.  Hareourt.  1928.  $3.75.   (17) 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  The  New  Russia.  Holt.  1928.  $3.00.   (15) 
Tully,   Jim,   Shanty   Irish.   Albert   and   Charles    Boni,   66   Fifth  Ave.,   New 

York  City.  1928.  $2.50. 
Van  Dine,  S.  S.,  The  Bishop  Murder  Case.  Scribner's.  1929.  $2.00.   (2) 

The  Greene  Murder  Case.  Scribner's.  1928.  $2.00.   (2) 

Veiller,  Bayard,  The  Trial  of  Mary  Duggan.  French.  1928.  $1.50.   (2) 

Villon,  Francois,  Poems.  Modern  Library.  1918.  95  cents.   (5) 

Whipple,  T.  K.,  Spokesmen.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New 

York  City.  1928.  $2.50.   (7,  8,  10,  12) 
Woodward,  W.  E.,  Meet  General  Grant.  Liveright.  1928.  $5.00.  (1) 
Woolf,  Virginia,  The  Common  Reader.  Hareourt.  1925.  $3.50.  (7) 

Mrs.  Dalloway.  Hareourt.  1925.  $2.50.   (7) 

Orlando.  Hareourt.  1928.  $3.00.   (7) 

Zweig,  Arnold,  The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa.  Viking  Press.  1928.  $2.50.  (13) 

Magazine   References 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  June  1,  1929,  containing  Mary  M.  Colum's 

"The  Changing  Novel."   (7) 
Yale    Review,    January,    1923,    containing    John    Middleton    Murry's    "The 

Break-Up  of  the  Novel."  (7) 
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2.     Additional  References 

The  books  on  the  following  list  are  discussed  in  the  program  but 
all  of  them  are  not  in  the  Extension  Library.  It  is  expected  that 
they  may  be  found  in  the  local  libraries  of  those  interested  in  this 
course.  Numbers  refer  to  the  chapters  in  which  they  are  used. 
Adams,  George  J.,  and  Pearl,  A  Book  About  Paris.  Harcourt.  1928.  $5.00. 

(12) 
Ames,  Van  Meter,  Aesthetics  of  the  Novel.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago,  111.   1928.  .$2.50.    (7) 
Anderson,  Sherwood,  Dark  Laughter.  Liveright.  1925.  $2.50.  Also  Grossett 

&  Dunlap,  1140  Broadway,  New  York  City.  $1.00.  (7) 
Beach,  J.  W.,  The  Method  of  Henry  James.  Yale  University  Press,  New 

Haven,  Connecticut.  1918.  $2.00.   (12) 
The  Technique  of  Thamas  Hardy.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1922. 

$2.50.   (11) 
Beard,  Charles  Austin,   and   Mary,  Rise  of  American  Civilization.  2  vols. 

Macmillan.  1927.  $12.50.   (1) 
Bell,  Clive,  Since  Cezanne.  Harcourt.  1922.  $2.50.   (14) 

Marcel  Proust.  Harcourt.  1929.  $1.50.   (7) 

Boynton,   P.    H.,   Some   Contemporary   Americans.    University   of   Chicago 

Press.  1924.  $2.00.   (8) 
Brennecke,  Ernest,  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc.,  112 

E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City.  $5.00.  (11) 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1925.  $2.50.   (12) 
Butler,  Samuel,  The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  Dutton.  1916.  $2.00.  (7) 
Cabell,  James  Branch,  The  Eagle's  Shadow.  McBride.  1923.  $2.50.   (17) 

Figures  of  Earth.  McBride.  1921.  $2.50.    (17) 

The  Rivet  in  Grandfather's  Neck.  McBride.  1915.  $2.50.   (17) 

The  Silver  Stallion.  McBride.  1926.  $2.50. 

The   Soul  of  Melicent.    (Revised   edition   is   Domnei:  A    Comedy  of 

Woman    Worship.   1920.)    McBride.  1913.  $2.50.   (17) 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  I.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  West 

45th  St.,  New  York  City.  14  vols.  $3.50,  each.  (8) 
Chew,  S.  C,   Thomas  Hardy,  Poet  and  Novelist.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1921.  $1.50.   (11) 
Child,  Harold  Hannyngton,  Thomas  Hardy.  Holt.  1916.  $1.00.   (11) 
Cook,  H.  W.,  Our  Poets  of  Today.  Dodd.  1918.  $2.50.  (8) 
Coolidge,  L.  A.,  The  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Houghton.  1922.  $4.00.   (1) 
Crane,  Stephen,  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  Modern  Library.  1925.  95  cents.  (9) 
Cunliffe,  J.  W.,  English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half-Century.  Revised 

Edition.   Macmillan.    1923.   $2.50.    (8) 
Modern  English  Playwrights.  Harper.  1927.  $3.00.  (3) 
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Dark,  Sidney,  Paris.  Macmillan.  1926.  $6.00.   (12) 

Dickens,  Charles,  David  Copperfield.  A.  L.   Burt  Co.,  114  East  23rd  St., 

New  York  City.   (7) 
Dos  Passos,  John  R.,  Manhattan  Transfer.  Harper.  1925.  $2.00.   (7) 
Drinkwater,    John,    Abraham    Lincoln.    Houghton.    1927.    Library    Edition. 

$0.80.   (3) 
Mary  Stuart.   Houghton.  1922.  $1.25.    (3) 

Oliver  Cromwell.  Houghton.  1921.  $1.50.   (3) 

Robert  E.  Lee.  Houghton.   1923.  $1.50.    (3) 

Eliot,  T.  S.,  For  Launcelot  Andrews.  Doubleday.  1929.  $2.00.  (7) 

Elton,  Oliver,  Sheaf  of  Papers.  Arnold.  London.  1907.  (17) 

Follett,  Helen  Thomas,  and   Wilson,  Some  Modern  Novelists.   Holt.   1919. 

$2.50.  (4) 
Frost,  Robert,  Mountain  Interval.  Holt.  1916.  $2.00.   (8) 

New  Hampshire.  Holt.  1923.  $2.50.   (8) 

North  of  Boston.  Holt.  1915.  $2.00.  (8) 

Garland,  Hamlin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Macmillan.  1920.  $4.00.   (1) 
Henderson,  Helen  W.,  A  Loiterer  in  Paris.  Doubleday.  1921.  $5.00.  (12) 
Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  The  Three  Black  Pennys.  Grosset.  $1.00.  (4) 
Huxley,  Aldous  L.,  Point  Counter  Point.  Doubleday.  1928.  $2.50.  (7) 
James,  Henry,  Partial  Portraits.  Macmillan.  1894.  o.  p.   (12) 
Johnson,  Lionel,  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Dodd.  1923.  $2.50.  (11) 
Katzin,  Winifred,  Eight  European  Plays.  Brentano's.  1927.  $3.50.   (3) 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard.  Dutton.  $2.00.  (4) 
Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  The  Creative  Life.  Liveright.  1924.  $2.50.   (6) 

The  Island  Within.  Harper.  1928.  $2.50.   (6) 

The  Modern  Drama.  Viking.  1923.  $2.00.  (6) 

Upstream.  Modern  Library.  $0.95.  Also  Liveright,  1923,  $3.00.  (6) 

Lippman,  Walter,  Publisher's  brochure.  Macmillan.  1929.  Gratis.  (6) 
Lowell,   Amy,    Tendencies   in  Modern  American   Poetry.    Houghton.    1921. 

$3.50.   (8) 
Lucas,  E.  V.,  A   Wanderer  in  Paris.  Macmillan.  1924.  $3.00.  (12) 
Lynd,  R.  S.,  and  H.  M.,  Middle  town.  Harcourt.  1929.  $5.00.   (10) 
MacArthur,  Charles,  War  Bugs.  Doubleday.  1929.  $2.00.   (13) 
Mais,  S.  P.  B.,  Some  Modern  Authors.  Dodd.  1923.  $2.50.  (4) 
Marble,  A.  R.,  A  Study  of  the  Modern  Novel.  Appleton.  1928.  $3.50.  (4) 
Maugham,  William  Somerset,  Of  Human  Bondage.  Doubleday.  1915.  $1.00. 

(7) 
Maurice,  Arthur  Bartlett,  Paris  of  the  Novelists.  Doubleday.  1919.  o.  p.(12) 
Maurois,  Andre,  Disraeli.  Appleton.  1928.  $3.00.   (17) 
Michaud,  Regis,  The  American  Novel  Today.  Little.  1928.  $2.50.  (17) 
Minnigerode,   Meade,   Some   Personal   Letters   of  Herman  Melville.    Brick 

Row   Book   Shop,   Inc.,   42   East   50th   St.,   New  York   City.   1922. 

$3.00.   (1) 
Nathan,  George  Jean,  Another  Book  on  the  Theatre.  Viking.  1915.  $1.50.  (3) 
Comedians  All.  Knopf.  1919.  $2.00.  (3) 
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Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan  Presents.  Knopf.  1917.  o.  p.  (3) 

Popular  Theatre.  Knopf.  1918.  $1.25.    (3) 

World  in  False  Face.  Knopf.  1923.  $2.50.   (3) 

Nevins,  A.,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865-78.  Macmillan.  1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  the 
United  States  have  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  as 
ever  occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  had  or  can  have  so  much 
at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our 
navigation.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once 
independent,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  governments  estab- 
lished in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  by 
an  American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  will 
obey  the  laws  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will  compose  a  part, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Europe. 

— Henry  Clay,  The  Emancipation  of  South  America. 

When,  in  1818,  Mr.  Clay  made  his  famous  speech,  he  might, 
as  an  observer  of  contemporaneous  political  and  economic  history, 
have  been  regarded  as  an  enthusiast  who  was  riding  a  hobby.  Today, 
his  judgment  must  be  pronounced  as  sound  and  his  prophecy  as 
one  of  uncommonly  keen  insight  into  the  long  future.  Indeed,  the  in- 
terests of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  South 
America  have  grown  in  importance  and  variety  so  that  they  were 
not  in  their  fullest  amplitude  encompassed  in  the  observation  and 
vision  of  Henry  Clay.  We  hear  much  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  Chilean  nitrate,  Argentine 
meat,  Brazilian  coffee,  Venezuelan  chocolate,  Pan  American  con- 
ferences, and  many  other  items  associated  with  South  America  of 
interest  to  people  concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with  diplomacy, 
literature,  adventure,  travel,  commerce,  finance,  and  pugilism.  South 
America  has  become  the  concern  of  scholars  and  writers,  of  jour- 
nalists and  editors,  of  travelers  and  scientists,  of  statesmen  and  busi- 
ness men — in  fine,  of  almost  every  one  occupied  constructively  with 
modern  civilization. 

Standard  courses  in  our  universities  and  colleges  are  offered  on 
the  history,  languages,  literature,  geography,  and  commerce  of 
South  America  and  of  Latin  America  in  general.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  introduce  such  courses  into  the  curricula  of  our 
larger  secondary  schools.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that  these 
subjects  may  safely  be  compared  as  to  importance,  interest,  and 
cultural  value  witli  those  longer  established  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
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kind.  The  position  of  South  America  in  our  scheme  of  thought  is,  I 
believe,  no  longer  a  question  of  serious  debate. 

Elihu  Root,  after  his  official  visit  to  South  America  in  1906, 
said:  "I  believe  that  no  student  can  help  seeing  that  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  the  century  of  phenomenal  development  in  South 
America."  Such  an  opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  way  of  definite 
expression  or  by  way  of  implication  by  other  statesmen  of  distinction 
who  have  visited  South  America,  such  as  Theodore  Burton,  Robert 
Bacon,  William  J.  Bryan,  Henry  White,  James  Bryce,  Elbridge 
Colby,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Herbert  Hoover.  After  his  visit, 
Roosevelt  said  to  John  Barrett: 

Every  American  in  any  degree  interested  in  foreign  travel,  and 
especially  in  the  mighty  potentiality  of  South  America  and  our 
Pan  American  relations,  should  visit  that  continent  at  the  first 
opportunity.  He  should  make  the  journey  if  possible  down  one 
coast  and  up  the  other,  with  convenient  trips  to  the  interior,  and  of 
course  across  the  continent  through  Argentina  and  Chile.  Such 
travel  in  person  unfolds  before  one's  eyes  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  in  doubt,  as  nothing  else  can,  a  wonderful  continent 
awaiting  development,  great  nations  ambitious  for  future  power 
and  progress,  great  peoples,  great  problems,  a  peculiar  and  re- 
markable civilization  and  a  material,  economic,  social  and  political 
opportunity  of  profound  interest  and  immeasurable  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

Of  South  America,  Mr.  Barrett,  in  1922,  wrote: 

The  call  of  South  America  is  the  call  of  a  continent  occupying 
7,500,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe  combined;  having  a  population  of  65,000,000  increasing 
rapidly  by  reproduction  and  immigration;  conducting  an  annual 
foreign  trade  valued  at  $3,000,000,000;  the  greatest  foreign  field, 
viewed  geographically  and  economically,  awaiting  development  for 
United  States  commerce  and  investment;  producing  nearly  every 
product,  food,  mineral  and  timber  that  the  world  needs;  and  yet 
again  in  the  infancy  of  its  possibilities. 

South  America,  of  course,  is  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  Latin 
America ;  and  in  the  formation  of  our  concepts  of  inter-American 
relations  that  continent  should  not  be  disassociated.  To  this  more 
inclusive  term  and  with  reference  to  economic  relations,  former 
President  Coolidge,  in  1926,  when  addressing  the  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Journalists,  said: 
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In  recent  years  has  come  a  profound  realization  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  have  a 
strong  natural  bond.  Since  the  World  War  we  have  enlarged  that 
interest  by  vastly  increasing  our  shipping  facilities  between  here 
and  various  Latin  American  ports,  by  establishing  branches  of  our 
banks,  and  by  the  investment  of  great  amounts  of  capital.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1923  United  States  capital  invested  in  Latin 
America  amounted  to  $3,760,000,000;  in  1924,  a  trifle  over  $4,000,- 

000,000;  and  in  1925  it  was  $4,210,000,000 Figures  compiled 

by  our  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  in  1910  our  exports 
to  Latin  America,  including  the  Guianas  and  all  the  West  Indies 
except  Porto  Rico,  amounted  to  $279,663,000,  and  our  imports  from 
there  amounted  to  $408,837,000.  Last  year  the  exports  were  $882,- 

315,000  and  the  imports  $1,041,122,000 It  may  be  interesting 

to  compare  these  1925  figures  with  those  for  our  total  foreign  trade 
in  that  year,  which  were:  exports,  $4,909,396,000;  imports,  $4,227,- 
995,000.  Thus  we  see  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  our  exports  went  to 
Latin  America  and  practically  one-fourth  of  our  imports  came 
from  there. 

Despite  the  permanency  of  the  interests  that  have  been  men- 
tioned above — possibly  because  of  it — despite  the  enlarged  informa- 
tion which  multiplied  contacts  have  brought  about,  there  are  grave 
problems  in  the  relations  of  the  Americas.  There  are  political  fears, 
racial  antipathies,  international  rivalries,  various  alleged  superi- 
orities, and  some  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions.  Some  of 
these  problems  may  be  solved — all  of  them  reduced  in  seriousness — 
by  greater  knowledge  and  understanding,  the  sort  of  understanding 
that  is  enriched  by  sympathy  and  the  sort  of  sympathy  that  comes 
from  intelligent  comprehension  rather  than  mere  enthusiasm.  In 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar's  memorial  speech  on  Charles  Sumner,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South,  he  said,  with  deep  feeling, 
"My  countrymen,  know  one  another,  and  you  will  love  one  an- 
other." Perhaps  knowledge  and  the  close  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
will  not  infallibly  produce  among  the  nations  so  strong  an  emotion 
as  love,  but  their  benefits  and  results  are  relied  upon  to  weaken  the 
effects  of  ignorant  prejudice  on  the  one  side  and  of  uninformed  en- 
thusiasm on  the  other.  What  the  people  of  Latin  America  think  of 
us  and,  by  the  same  token,  what  we  think  of  those  countries  and 
peoples,  are  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  interest.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  hazardous  venture  dogmatically  to  state  what  one  people  thinks 
of  another.   These   thoughts    are   elusive   to   the   inquirer;   they  are 
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likely  to  be  inconsistent,  with  praise  and  blame  standing  in  be- 
wildering alternation  and  contradiction.  In  South  America,  the 
traveler  may  not  infrequently  meet  an  admirer  of  the  United  States. 
Undeniably,  the  United  States  enjoys  there  great  prestige  and 
favor.  Also,  there  is  indifference;  there  is  hostility.  And  the  criticism 
is  the  more  articulate,  finding  on  occasion  popular  and  organized 
expression. 

What  are  the  charges  leveled  against  the  United  States  by  South 
Americans?  From  the  published  works  of  avowed  critics,  as  well 
as  from  statements  made  casually  in  conversation,  the  following 
adverse  opinions  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  this  group.  (1) 
The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  dollar-chasers — and  efficient  at 
the  job,  a  materialistic  people  given  over  to  industry  and  machinery, 
but  without  artistic  appreciation;  (2)  they  are  a  people  given  to 
speed  and  rapid  transit,  to  a  bustling  energy  which  gets  things 
done  quickly,  but  which  sacrifices  quality  to  quantity;  (3)  they  are 
a  people  who  profess  democracy  in  theory,  but  do  not  achieve  it  in 
reality,  suffering  a  loss  of  personal  liberty  by  yielding  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  orthodox  conventionalism;  (4)  they  are  a  people 
given  to  divorces,  to  lynchings  and  law-breaking,  and  to  graft  on 
both  a  petty  and  a  stupendous  scale;  (5)  they  are  a  people  devoted 
by  inheritance  and  practice  to  imperialism — -and  that,  too,  when 
hypocritically  they  profess  the  contrary.  South  Americans  in  many 
cases  are  suspicious  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  they  condemn  inter- 
ventions, they  dread  economic  penetration  and  exploitation,  they 
point  out  that  the  United  States  now  exercises  jurisdiction  over  more 
than  a  million  square  miles  of  territory  formerly  Latin  American, 
they  say  "The  United  States  has  been  imperialistic  in  the  past;  it 
is  so  today  and  will  be  more  imperialistic  tomorrow." 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  many  friends  of  Latin 
America.  The  literature  of  condemnation  and  criticism  is  not  large; 
and,  such  as  it  is,  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  organized  propa- 
ganda. Nevertheless,  from  commentaries  on  political  history,  on 
business  practice,  and  on  social  customs,  as  well  as  from  statements 
of  opinion  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  may  be  derived  a  body  of  criticism,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  regarded  as  extreme.  (1)  Latin  America  is  the  home 
of  revolutions,  where  the  people  have  not  learned  to  accept  the  will 
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of  the  majority  as  expressed  by  the  ballot,  where  they  accept  the 
settlement  of  political  problems  by  force,  and  where  dictatorship  is 
the  best  form  of  government;  (2)  the  Latin  Americans  are  a  people 
who  look  on  political  office  as  a  sinecure  rather  than  a  public  trust; 
(3)  they  are  a  people  who  love  leisure  and  who  might  daily  confess 
that  they  have  done  today  what  they  should  not  have  done  and  that 
they  have  put  off  until  tomorrow  the  things  they  should  have  done 
today;  (4)  they  are  a  people  who  are  unmoral,  immoral,  and  un- 
reliable, without  race  distinctions  and  color  lines,  but  in  their  way 
entertaining;  (5)  they  are  a  people  "who  will  receive  the  stranger 
and  take  him  in,"  a  people  of  large  and  petty  graft;  (6)  they  are 
a  people  who  have  allowed  their  best  ideals  to  become  fantastic, 
with  their  exaggerated  respect  for  family,  their  exaggerated  con- 
ception of  honor  and  etiquette,  their  exaggerated  heroism  which 
becomes  heroics,  their  exaggerated  eloquence  which  becomes  high- 
flown  verbosity;  (7)  they  are  a  people  who  think  about  many  sub- 
jects, but  who  do  not  get  at  the  bottom  or  heart  of  any;  a  people  of 
ideas,  but  without  ability  to  put  them  into  practice.  Many  "Ameri- 
cans" abroad  in  South  America  say  much  of  "the  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  modern  commercialism,  medieval  ideas,  and  general  slov- 
enliness" that  obtains  there. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  likely  to  hold  that  the  criticisms  of 
the  South  Americans  directed  at  us  are  misleading,  if  not  wholly 
false.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  "American"  conception  of  the 
South  Americans.  Both  sets  of  criticisms  have  in  them  more  than  a 
grain  of  truth,  but  there  is  need  for  a  revision  of  opinions  somewhat 
after  the  good  work  of  Tancredo  Pinochet  in  the  book,  The  Gulf  of 
Misunderstanding  or  North  and  South  America  as  Seen  by  Each 
Other  (Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1920).  Without  attempting 
to  predispose  the  student  who  uses  this  bulletin,  since  the  formation 
of  opinion  is  the  student's  own  right  and  duty,  the  writer,  after 
some  travel  in  twelve  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  will  limit 
himself  to  the  statement  that  he  is  a  genuine  friend  of  Latin 
America,  that  he  admires  its  civilization,  and  that  he  respects  its 
achievements. 

No  comment  seems  necessary  as  to  the  method  followed  in  pre- 
paring this  bulletin.  A  word  as  to  the  selection  of  books  suggested 
for   study,   however,   is   pertinent.    Only   books    written    in    English 
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and,  of  these,  only  those  in  print  were  included.  The  astoundingly 
rich  bibliography  of  works  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  was  not  drawn  upon.  Those  who  may  be  interested 
in  works  written  in  these  languages  may  find  H.  Keniston's  List 
of  Works  for  the  Study  of  Hispanic- American  History  (Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  New  York,  1920)  or  my  Hispanic- American 
History:  A  Syllabus  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill,  1926)  of  some  aid.  The  limitation  of  the  bibliography  to  books 
in  print  has  resulted  in  certain  anomalies.  Books  relatively  old  will 
be  found  included,  whereas  books  such  as  Pinochet's  already  men- 
tioned and  J.  O.  P.  Bland's  Men,  Manners  and  Morals  in  South 
America  (1920),  to  which  reference  would  have  been  made,  had  to 
be  omitted.  Those  selected  vary  greatly  in  merit,  as  was  inevitably 
the  case  in  view  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  offered. 

Since  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  has  under  way 
the  project  of  the  publication  of  the  Inter- American  Historical 
Series,  which  will  probably  contain  fifteen  volumes  of  history  and 
an  historical  atlas,  it  is  thought  especially  fitting  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  issue  this  bulletin. 

Miss  Love  is  responsible  for  the  Chapters  III  through  XII. 
In  the  pleasant  work  of  collaboration,  her  share  of  the  labor  has 
been  larger  than  mine. 

w.  w.  P.,  JR. 
July,    1929 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  EUROPEAN  CONQUEST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

"From  the  distant  past  it  was  thought  in  Spain  that  there  was  no 
thing  more  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  God  than 
the  slaughter  of  unbelievers;  ....  [Las  Casas]  Having  had  op- 
portunity of  knowing  intimately  the  conduct  of  the  Conquistadores, 
he  found  that  the  whole  conquest  constituted  a  long  series  of 
horrible  cruelties,  and  justly  indignant  with  his  compatriots  and 
at  the  same  time  highly  compassionate  toward  the  victims,  the  inno- 
cent Indians,  for  whom  he  always  had  an  inexhaustible  charity,  he 
was  bold  enough  to  publish  in  Spain,  his  own  country,  what  no 
other  Spaniard  had  dared  to  do  before  or  has  attempted  to  since, 
namely :  the  conquest  of  America  was  solely  a  work  of  barbarous 
destruction ;  .  .  .  .  The  natives  were  looked  upon  by  the  Spanish 
Conquerors  as  'more  like  ferocious  beasts  than  rational  human 
beings.'  " 

— Translated  from  Grenaro  Garcia,  Cardcter  de  la  Conquista 
Espanola.  pp.  1,  4,  397. * 

"The  Spanish  were  not  only  the  first  conquerors  of  the  New 
World,  and  its  first  colonizers,  but  also  its  first  civilizers.  They 
built  the  first  cities,  opened  the  first  churches,  schools,  and  uni- 
versities ;  brought  the  first  printing  presses,  made  the  first  books ; 
wrote  the  first  dictionaries,  histories,  and  geographies,  and  brought 
the  first  missionaries ;  and  before  New  England  had  a  real  news- 
paper, Mexico  had  a  seventeenth-century  attempt  at  one ! 

"One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this  Spanish  pioneering — 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  pioneering  itself — was  the  humane  and 
progressive  spirit  which  marked  it  from  first  to  last.  Histories  of 
the  sort  long  current  speak  of  that  hero-nation  as  cruel  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  truth,  the  record  of  Spain  in  that  respect  puts  us  to 
the  blush.  The  legislation  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  every- 
where was  incomparably  more  extensive,  more  comprehensive,  more 
systematic,  and  more  humane  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  Col- 
onies, and  the  present  United  States  all  combined.  Those  first 
teachers  gave  the  Spanish  language  and  Christian  faith  to  a  thou- 
sand aborigines,  where  we  gave  a  new  language  and  religion  to  one. 


'The  translations  in   this  bulletin   were  made  by  W.   W.   Pierson,  Jr. 
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There  have  been  Spanish  schools  for  Indians  in  America  since  1524. 
By  1575 — Nearly  a  century  before  there  was  a  printing  press  in 
English  America — many  books  in  tzcelve  different  Indian  languages 
had  been  printed  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  whereas  in  our  history  John 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible  stands  alone,  and  three  Spanish  universities 
in  America  were  nearly  rounding  out  their  century  when  Harvard 
was  founded.  A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the  pioneers  of 
America  were  college  men,  and  intelligence  went  hand  in  hand 
with  heroism  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  New  World." 

— From  Charles  F.  Lummis,  The  Spanish  Pioneers  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Missions,  pp.  23-24. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Spanish  Nationality  and  Temperament 

Invasions  of  Spain — Cartagenians — Romans — Visigoths — Mohammedans — 
Christian  reconquest — Church  and  State — Spanish  customs — Work  of 
Ferdinand    and    Isabella. 

2.  Spaniards  in  South  America 

The  conquest  of  Peru — Pizarro — Government — Treatment  of  Indians — The 
missions — The   mines — Favored    and    neglected   colonies. 

3.  Portuguese  Colonization  of  Brazil 

Voyage  of  Cabral — The  Captaincies — Spanish  interlude — Work  of  Pombal 
and  the  reformers — Comparison  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  colonizing 
powers — Prince  John  moves  to  Brazil — Independence. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  SPANISH  SOUTH  AMERICA 

"Oppressed  by  theocracy  and  monopoly,  by  privileged  castes  and 
Peninsular  functionaries,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies 
aspired  towards  independence.  The  English  provinces  of  the  North 
separated  themselves  from  England  for  practical  reasons ;  in  the 
struggles  of  the  South  we  see  a  double  economic  and  political  motive. 
In  some  vice-royalties,  such  as  that  of  La  Plata,  the  struggle  was 
due  chiefly  to  an  opposition  of  interests ;  in  other  provinces,  as  in 
Venezuela,  ideas  of  political  reform  were  predominant." 

— From  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  Latin  America:  Its  Rise  and 
Progress,  p.  58. 

"To  say  that  the  War  of  Independence  was  a  civil  war  lessens 
in  nothing  the  glory  of  our  Liberators.  'Every  war  among  men,' 
says  Victor  Hugo,  'is  a  war  between  brothers,  the  only  distinction 
that  can  be  drawn  is  that  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,'  and 
humanity  long  ago  began  to  consider  as  the  most  just  of  all  revolu- 
tions those  that  have  as  an  object  the  emancipation  of  peoples  and 
the  increase  of  human  dignity." 

— Translated  from  Laureano  Vallenilla  Lanz,  Cesarismo  Demo- 
crdtico,  p.  2. 

"America  is  ungovernable.  Those  who  have  served  in  the  revolu- 
tion have  ploughed  the  sea." 

— Bolivar. 
Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Causes  of  Revolt 

Ultimate  causes:  social  and  racial  conflict — The  trade  monopoly — Expulsion 

of  the  Jesuits — Influence  of  the  U.  S.,  France,  and  England. 
Immediate  causes:  Napoleon  and  Spain. 

2.  Revolution  in  Northern  South  America:  Bolivar 

Miranda  the  Precursor — Venezuela  and  New  Granada  revolt — Campaigns — 
War  to  death — The  Jamaica  letter — Congress  of  Angostura — Sucre — 
Boyaca,   Carobobo — Liberation   of   Ecuador — Bolivar,   the   man. 

3.  Revolution  in  the  South;  South  American  Independence 

Moreno,  San  Martin,  O'Higgins,  the  Carreras — Campaigns  in  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Peru — Lord  Cochrane — The  interview  at  Guayaquil — 
Bolivar   in    Peru   and   Bolivia. 
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CHAPTER    III 

ARGENTINA 

"General  Rosas  intimated  a  wish  to  see  me;  a  circumstance  which 
I  was  afterwards  very  glad  of.  He  is  a  man  of  an  extraordinary 
character,   and   has   a  most  predominant  influence   in  the  country. 

.  .  .  He  first  gained  his  celebrity  by  his  laws  for  his  own  estancias, 
and  by  disciplining  several  hundred  men,  so  as  to  resist  with  success 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  There  are  many  stories  current  about 
the  rigid  manner  in  which  his  laws  were  enforced.  One  of  these 
was,  that  no  man,  on  penalty  of  being  put  into  the  stocks,  should 
carry  his  knife  on  a  Sunday:  this  being  the  principal  day  for 
gambling  and  drinking,  many  quarrels  arose,  which  from  the 
general  manner  of  fighting  with  the  knife  often  proved  fatal.  One 
Sunday  the  Governor  came  in  great  form  to  pay  the  estancia  a  visit, 

and  General  Rosas,  in  his  hurry,  walked  out  to  receive  him  with  his 
knife,  as  usual,  stuck  in  his  belt.  The  steward  touched  his  arm,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  law,  upon  which,  turning  to  the  Governor, 
he  said  he  was  extremely  sorry,  but  that  he  must  go  into  the  stock, 
and  that  till  let  out,  he  possessed  no  power  even  in  his  own  house. 

.  .  .  Such  actions  as  these  delighted  the  Gauchos,  who  all  possess 
high  notions  of  their  own  equality  and  dignity." 

— From  Charles  Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  "Beagle,"  p.  84. 

**  'It  is  necessary  to  educate  the  sovereign.' 

"From  such  premises  Sarmiento  concluded  that  elementary  edu- 
cation must  be  free  and  obligatory.  ...  In  conformity  with  the 
manner  of  thinking  and  to  the  North  American  example,  Sarmiento 
endeavored  by  all  means  to  dignify  the  profession  of  teaching, 
especially  that  of  the  primary  school  teacher.  Placing  himself  on 
the  argument  of  social  needs,  he  exalted  the  functions  of  the  teacher 
to  the  point  of  holding  them  as  the  principal  base  and  column  of 
culture.  To  teach  how  to  read  was  to  teach  how  to  live." 

— Translated  from  Carlos  O.  Bunge,  Sarmiento  (Estudio  Bio- 
grdfico  y  critico),  pp.  181,  188. 

"At  last,  Patagonia  !  How  often  had  I  pictured  in  imagination, 
wishing  with  an  intense  longing  to  visit  this  solitary  wilderness, 
resting  far  off  in   its   primitive   and  desolate   peace,  untouched   by 
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man,  remote  from  civilization !  There  it  lay  full  in  sight  before 
me — the  unmarred  desert  that  wakes  strange  feelings  in  us ;  the 
ancient  habitation  of  giants,  whose  footprints  seen  on  the  sea- 
shores amazed  Magellan  and  his  men,  and  won  for  it  the  name  of 
Patagonia." 

— From  W.  H.  Hudson,  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia,  pp.  4-5. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Tiie  Country  and  the  People 

Earliest  history — Spanish  dominion — War   of   Independence — Anarchy   and 
despotism — Rosas — Modern  Argentina. 

2.  Buenos  Aiees,  "Metropolis  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere" 
Founding — Physical  description — Life  in  the  city — Commerce. 

3.  Patagonia 
Its   history  and  its   people. 

Association   with  two   great  scientists — Darwin,   physical   nature — Hudson, 
romantic  nature. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

BRAZIL 

"The  greatest  of  all  American  countries  is  comparatively  the  least 
developed.  Brazil,  with  her  3,300,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
four  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  her  incomparable  system  of  great 
Waterways,  has  the  largest  extent  of  wild  and  almost  unknown 
country  of  any  political  division  of  the  New  World;  she,  and  she 
alone,  owns  thousands  of  square  miles  of  forests  where  no  one  has 
set  foot  but  the  native,  still  really  living  in  the  Stone  Age,  mountain 
ranges  never  properly  prospected,  with  their  deposits  of  minerals 
scarcely  scratched,  and  millions  of  acres  of  grassy  uplands  wait- 
ing for  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser." 

— From  L.  E.  Elliott,  Brazil,  p.  1. 

"In  the  whole  of  the  Amazon  system,  where  there  are  some  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  water  navigable  by  river-steamers,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  relief  from  the  dense  walls  of  forest  which  stretch  in- 
terminably, except  the  infinitesimal  spots  where  man  has  left  his 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  town,  a  clearing,  or  a  hut.  One  lives  eternally 
between  two  green  masses.  No  hill  rises  in  the  distance,  no  rock 
hampers  the  myriad  trees,  no  barren  spot  is  there  to  break  the 
endless  chain  of  tropical  verdure  which  entwines  itself  round  the 
very  soul  of  poor  helpless  man,  and  holds  him  a  prey  to  an  over- 
powering weariness.  .  .  . 

"The  head-hunters  of  the  Upper  Amazon  .  .  .  form  an  interesting 
study  in  that  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  any  other  known 
savage  tribe,  and  are  a  living  example  of  the  Stone  Age  Man,  one 
of  the  very  few  surviving.  The  inaccessibility  of  their  country,  its 
fine  climate,  and  the  abundance  of  foodstuffs,  animal  and  vegetable, 
provided  by  the  woods  and  rivers,  all  go  to  preserve  them  from  the 
taint  of  civilization  which,  bringing  disease  in  its  track,  has  ex- 
terminated so  many  wild  peoples." 

— From  F.  W.  Up  de  Graff,  Head  Hunters  of  the  Amazon, 
pp.    147,  201. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Its  History  and  Its  People 
Old     regime     manners     and     customs — Portuguese     inheritances — Indians — 
Mixed    blood — Brazilian    traits — Social    conditions. 
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2.  Dom  Pedro  II 


The  emperor  as  man,  administrator,  and  statesman — "Despotism  of  Morali- 
ty"— Abolition  of  slavery — Fall  of  the  Empire. 
The  Republic— The  Constitution — Civil  wars — Rebuilding  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

3.  Travel  and  Exploration  ox  Andes  and  Amazon 

Tomlinson — Roosevelt — Up      de      Graff — MacCreagh — Mozans — Foster — La 

Varre. 
Review  one  or  several  of  their  books. 
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CHAPTER  V 

URUGUAY 

"The  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  have  always  been  fought  for 
the  most.  Uruguay  has  been  the  Flanders  of  South  America.  Her 
admirable  commercial  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate  has 
made  her  capital  one  of  the  great  emporiums  of  the  continent.  On 
the  track  of  the  world's  commerce,  open  to  the  currents  of  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  life  which  sweep  from  Europe  into  the  luxuriant 
country  of  the  southern  half  of  South  America  or  around  to  the 
Pacific,  her  people  have  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  Spanish- 
American  civilization.  Her  productive,  well-watered,  and  gently 
rolling  plains  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  unsurpassed 
for  pasturage.  Here  the  Indians  struggled  hardest  to  maintain 
themselves  and  longest  resisted  the  Spanish  conquest.  From  colonial 
times,  Argentines  have  crowded  in  from  the  west,  Brazilians  from 
the  north,  and  Buenos  Aireans  and  Europeans  from  the  coast,  until 
this  favoured  spot  has  become  the  most  thickly  populated  country 
of  South  America." 

—From  T.  C.  Dawson,  The  South  American  Republics,  I  227. 

"The  modern  Uruguay  is  born  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
traditional  parties :  a  small  nation  with  an  intense  commercial 
vitality,  like  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  .  .  .  Immigration,  a  surplus 
in  the  budgets,  a  strict  service  of  the  internal  debt,  an  increasing 
population — an  short,  all  the  aspects  of  economic  progress — go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of  education,  the  abundance  of 
schools,  the  importance  of  journalism,  and  the  moral  vigour  of  a 
younger  generation,  which  is  ambitious  for  its  country,  and  anxious 
that  Uruguay  shall  play  a  noble  part  upon  the  American  stage.  The 
most  advanced  laws — divorce,  suppression  of  the  death  penalty,  a 
code  protecting  workers,  separation  of  Church  and  State — give  the 
development  of  Uruguayan  civilization  a  markedly  liberal  aspect." 

— From  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  Latin  America:  Its  Rise  and 
Progress,  p.   133. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    MONTEVIDEO,   THE    Ol.D   AND   THE    New 

Its  history  and  description. 
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2.  The  Constitution  of  Uruguay 

Uruguay,  the  "ungovernable,"  becomes  stable — Batle  y  Ordonez— Advanced 
social  legislation — Innovations  of  the  new  constitution. 

3.  Pastoral  Uruguay 
The  Campo — Estancia  life — Herds  and  cattle. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

PARAGUAY 

"Leaving  upon  one  side  their  system  of  administration,  and  dis- 
counting their  unalterable  perseverance,  there  were  two  things  on 
which  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  the  Indians ;  and  those  two  things, 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  they  knew  ap- 
pealed as  much  to  Indians  as  to  any  other  race  of  men.  Firstly,  they 
instilled  into  the  Indians  that  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  with 
missions,  churches,  herds,  flocks,  and  the  rest,  was  their  own 
property.  And  in  the  second  place  they  told  them  they  were  free, 
and  that  they  had  the  King  of  Spain's  own  edict  in  confirmation 
of  their  freedom,  so  that  they  never  could  be  slaves.  Neither  of 
these  two  propositions  commends  itself  to  many  writers  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  but  for  all  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  them- 
selves they  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  firm  hold  the  Jesuits 
had  on  their  neophytes.  .  .  . 

"In  Paraguay  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  a  market  in  the 
country  than  the  way  in  which  the  people  will  not  undersell  each 
other,  even  refusing  to  part  with  goods  a  fraction  lower  than  the 
price  which  they  consider  fair." 

— From  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  A  Vanished  Arcadia,  pp. 
212,   188. 

"Indubitably  one  of  the  greatest  men  this  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and,  without  exception,  the  most  wonderful  man  ever  born 
in  either  North  or  South  America,  was  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez 
de  Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay  from  1813  to  1840.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  only  a  great  and  extraordinary  man,  but  a  most  inter- 
esting man.  The  records  of  his  personality,  doings  and  sayings,  with 
the  legends  handed  down  concerning  him,  amount  to  a  treasury  of 
material  for  what  newspaper  men  call  'good  copy.'  .  .  . 

"Francia's  individuality  was  so  bewildering  and  peculiar  that 
any  one  reading  of  him  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  imagine  him 
invented  bodily.  ...  A  man  of  slightly  more  than  middle  height, 
spare  of  figure,  with  a  thin  face,  shaven  and  dead  pale;  a  straight 
long  nose  sharp  as  a  chisel,  and  keen  black  eyes,  bright  and  piercing. 
Long  ringlets  of  jet  black  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders.  .  .  . 

"A    notable    characteristic    of    this    remarkable    man,    I    might 
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almost  say  his  chief  characteristic,  was  his  unsurpassable  self- 
righteousness.  He  was  transparently  sincere  and  rigidly  conscien- 
tious. I  do  not  believe,  I  say  it  solemnly,  that  he  ever,  in  all  his 
life,  spoke  any  word  or  did  any  action  which  he  did  not  think  right. 
But,  by  long-continued  success  and  adulation  he  had  come,  he  long 
ago  came,  to  the  point  where  anything  he  said  or  anything  he  did 
appeared  right  to  him." 

— From  E.  L.  White,  El  Supremo,  pp.  1,  46,  104. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Jesuit  Tradition 

Arrival  of  the  Jesuits — Government — Manner  of  living — Results  achieved — - 
Expulsion. 

2.  The  Great  Dictator  Francia 
Life,  character,  and  achievements. 

3.  The  Paraguayan  War,  1864-1870 

The  dictator  Francisco  Solano  Lopez — Militarism — International  problems — 
Causes  of  the  War — The  Triple  Alliance — Military  campaigns — The 
peace — Social  and  political  effects  of  the  War. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

CHILE 

"The  Revolution  for  Independence  should  bring  as  necessary  re- 
sults, sooner  or  later,  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  and  the  triumph 
of  the  rights  of  man;  of  those  rights  that  are  called  industrial 
liberty,  in  fine,  under  all  its  forms,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of 
religion,  liberty  of  the  spoken  and  written  word,  liberty  of  teaching, 
liberty  of  association  and  assembly.  The  Revolution  should  carry 
us,  in  a  word,  to  the  complete  possession  of  the  democratic  republic, 

which  is  the  life  of  modern  society But  in  Chile,  in  spite 

of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  people  sober  and  active,  an  industrious 
people  by  necessity;  in  spite  of  the  nobility  of  the  soldiers  of  inde- 
pendence who  always  sacrificed  their  ambitions  on  the  altars  of  the 
country;  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  antagonistic  social  interests  and 
of  the  relative  weakness  of  colonial  vices,  the  revolution  here  not 
only  has  been  restrained,  thwarted,  but  has  been  reduced  to  im- 
potence ;  and  the  counter-revolution  is  found  today  vigorously  organ- 
ized, in  the  institutions,  seventy  years  after  the  emancipation." 

- — Translated  from  J.  V.  Lastarria,  Leccioncs  de  Politico  Posi- 
tiva,  p.  70. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  turbulences  of  civil  war,  a  man  stood  out 
more  than  any  other  in  the  center  of  the  conservative  party.    He 

was   Don   Diego   Portales 'The   reform    [that   is,   the   new 

constitution]  is  nothing  more  than  the  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  revolutions  and  disturbances  to  which  the  confusion  in  the  poli- 
tical system  caused  by  the  triumph  of  independence  gave  origin.'  " 

— Translated  from  Luis  Galdames,  Estudio  de  la  Historia  de 
Chile,  pp.  327,  334. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Countrt  and  the  People 

North,  South,  and   Central  Chile — Physical  characteristics — Native   races — 

Araucanians. 
Mining — Nitrate  industry — Agriculture — Commerce — Cities. 

2.  Magellan 

"Life   and  times   and   remarkable  adventures,  by  land  and   by  sea,   of  the 
most  eminent  and   renowned  navigator." 
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3.  The  Tacka-Arica  Question 

The  storm  center — Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chile — Boundary  problem — Guano 
and  nitrate — War  of  1879 — Treaties — Appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations 
— Discussions  at  Washington — The  Plebiscite — Final  Settlement. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

PERU 

"The  traveller  in  Peru  will  meet  with  abundant  traces  of  the 
earlier  civilizations  of  the  country — -both  pre-Inea  and  Inca — in  the 
shape  of  temples,  palaces,  houses,  fortresses,  aqueducts,  reservoirs, 

pyramids,  and  cemeteries Many  of  the  early  buildings  termed 

Tnca  remains'  are  not  such  in  reality.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  the  true  Inca  rule  from  an  im- 
mensely ancient  period  of  culture  preceding  it.  The  Inca  period 
proper  commenced  about  300  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro 
in  Peru  ....  approximately  the  period  was  from  1230  to  1530 
a.  d.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  civilization  found  by  the  Spaniards 
could  only  have  been  developed  in  a  far  vaster  number  of  genera- 
tions. Not  only  had  a  remarkable  skill  been  attained  in  pottery, 
weaving,  architecture,  and  metal-working,  together  with  some  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  but  such  less  obvious  points 
as  the  evolution  of  maize  and  potatoes  from  wild  plants,  and  of  the 
domesticated  llama  and  alpaca  from  wild  ancestors,  presuppose  the 
lapse  of  countless  generations.  Some  of  the  early  remains  of  this 
pre-Inca  period  may  be  coeval  with  the  early  work  of  Egypt  or 
Assyria." 

— From  E.  C.  Vivian,  Peru,  pp.  40,  41. 

"Generals  and  'doctors,'  autocracy  and  anarchy,  the  oligarchy 
of  the  vice-kingdom  and  the  advancing  democracy,  all  were  at  war 
among  themselves.  Byzantine  factions  struggled  to  attain  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  assemblies  and  the  barracks.  Aristocratic  Presi- 
dents— Riva  Aguero,  Orbegoso,  Vivanco,  and  military  Presidents — 
La  Mar,  La  Fuente,  Gamarra,  followed  one  another  with  bewilder- 
ing rapidity.  In  the  south  Arequipa,  the  home  of  a  tenacious  race, 
engendered  terrible  revolts.  External  wars,  such  as  that  with 
Colombia  in  1827  and  Bolivia  in  1828  and  1835  (to  repulse  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Santa-Cruz),  were  really  due  to  the  quarrels  of  am- 
bitious generals  who  were  disputing  the  succession  of  Bolivar.  New 
nations,  whose  frontiers  as  yet  were  vague,  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
national  consciousness.  Santa-Cruz,  President  of  Bolivia,  unified 
Peru,  founding  a  confederation,  from  Tumez  to  Tarija,  necessary 
to  the  equilibrium  of  American  politics;  but  he  was  a  foreign  Presi- 
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dent.  Amid  the  host  of  provincial  chiefs  a  general  presently  arose 
who  for  twenty  years  was  the  energetic  director  of  the  nation's 
life — Don  Ramon  Castilia." 

— From    F.    Garcia    Calderon,    Latin    America:    Its    Rise    and 
Progress,  p.  114. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Prehistoric  aud  Inca  Periods 

Origin   of  the   Incas — Their  civilization   and   remains — Inca   archives — Dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific — Pizarro. 

2.  The  People  and  How  They  Live 

Tremendous    racial   problems — Social   system — Religion. 

Agriculture  and  natural  products — Mineral  wealth — Finance  and  trade. 

3.  The  Country 

Geography — Physical  features — Climate — Natural  history. 
Traveling  in  Peru — Carroll  K.  Michener  and  Harry  L.  Foster. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

BOLIVIA 

"Bolivia  was  for  two  centuries  after  the  Spanish  Conquest  a  part 
of  Peru  and  has  neither  natural  boundaries  nor  any  distinctive 
physical  character  to  mark  it  off  from  its  neighbours,  Peru  on  the 

northwest  and  Argentina  on  the  southeast And  just  as  on 

no  side  has  it  anything  that  can  be  called  a  natural  frontier, 
neither  have  its  inhabitants  any  distinctive  quality  or  character  to 
distinguish  them  sharply  from  other  peoples.  They  differ  but  little 
from  the  Andean  Peruvians,  being  of  similarly  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood  and  living  under  similar  physical  conditions." 

— From  James  Bryce,  South  America:  Observations  and  Impres- 
sions, pp.  166,  167. 

"Geographers,  mining  engineers,  and  agricultural  experts  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  potentialities  of  Bolivia,  which  they  declare 
is  one  of  the  very  richest  countries  in  the  world,  capable  of  playing 
a  role  of  prime  importance  in  international  markets  and  of  sup- 
porting a  population  of  over  thirty  millions.  But  there  are  few 
people  and  no  roads ;  and  how  to  get  a  working  population  and  a 
system  of  transportation  the  extollers  of  Bolivia's  natural  wealth  do 
not  tell  us." 

— From  H.  A.  Gibbons,  The  New  Map  of  South  America,  p.  75. 

"It  is  not  solely  for  the  sake  of  industry  and  commerce  that 
Bolivia  may  welcome  the  advent  of  railways.  She  is  the  least  natural- 
ly cohesive  and  in  some  ways  the  least  nationally  united  of  South 
American  states.  Europeans  and  North  Americans  hear  but  little 
about  her,  and  underestimate  the  difficulties  she  has  to  contend 
with.  Imagine  a  country  as  big  as  the  German  and  Austrian  domin- 
ions put  together,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  Denmark, 
four-fifths  of  it  consisting  of  semicivilized  or  uncivilized  Indians, 
and  the  few  educated  men  of  European  or  mixed  stock  scattered 
here  and  there  in  half  a  dozen  towns,  none  of  which  has  more  than  a 
small  number  of  capable  citizens  of  that  stock." 

— From  James  Bryce,  South  America:  Observations  and  Impres- 
sions, p.  193. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Physical  Bolivia 

Situation — La  Paz — Travel  and  transport  by  land  and  water. 

2.  The  Inhabitants 
Their  character,  manners,  and  customs. 

3.  Rubber 

What    it    is — Where    found — Cultivation — Production — The    laborer — Pro- 
tection. 
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CHAPTER   X 

VENEZUELA 

"And  when  the  Revolution  shook  the  enfeebled  colonial  system, 
which  was  the  people  of  America  who  brought  the  greater  role  of 
intelligence  and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Continent?  'The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Venezuela'  (wrote  the 
Spanish  Torrente,  the  terrible  enemy  of  Independence  .  .  .)  'has 
been  the  principal  forge  of  the  American  insurrection.  Its  invigorat- 
ing climate  has  produced  the  men  most  politically  minded  and 
daring,  the  most  enterprising  and  valiant,  the  most  wicked  and  in- 
triguing, and  the  most  distinguished  by  their  precocious  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  faculties.'  Another  Spaniard,  another  enemy, 
General  Pablo  Morillo,  wrote  these  phrases  which  I  consider  of 
extraordinary  importance  for  study  of  the  psychology  of  our 
people:  'The  Venezuelans  are  the  French  of  America,  with  the  same 
fickleness  and  inconstancy,  but  with  much  less  culture ;  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  all  their  defects  and  incapable  of  any  of  their  virtues, 
disposed  to  riots  and  tumults,  of  an  unlimited  variety  in  their  opin- 
ions, which  leads  them  to  be  as  readily  of  one  party  as  another." 

— Translated  from  L.  Vallenilla  Lanz,  Criticas  de  Sinceridad  y 
Exactitud,  pp.  279-80. 

"They  adopted  the  republican  system  in  its  most  pure  demo- 
cratic form,  for  which,  in  various  articles  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, they  abolished  all  distinctions  of  class  and  family,  with  their 
titles  and  honors ;  they  conceded  equality  to  people  of  color  and 
suppressed  the  chartered  personal  privileges  of  the  clergy,  sub- 
jecting them  in  common  affairs  to  judgment  by  the  ordinary  courts. 
By  a  sudden  stroke  and  in  a  day  they  sought  to  reduce  everything 
and  put  it  on  a  level,  after  the  example  followed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  France,  as  if  it  would  be  thus  easy  to  destroy  the 
everlasting  hills  which  have  come  into  being  over  the  centuries.  .  .  . 
They  blindly  adopted  what  the  United  States  of  North  America  had 
done,  without  noticing  that  the  same  clothing  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
two  bodies  so  very  different." 

— Translated  from  Jose  Francisco  Hcredia,  Memorias  Sobre  las 
Revoluciones  de  Venezuela,  pp.  31-32. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
1.   Remarkable   Presidents  and  Dictators 
Paez — Monagas — Guzman  Blanco Crespo — G6mez. 

2.  The  Venezuelan  Boundary  Dispute 

The  Guiana  boundary  in  history — Diplomacy  and  imperialist  surveying — 
Appeal  of  Venezuela  to  U.  S.  on  basis  of  Monroe  Doctrine — The  fiat 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  law — Arbitration  and  the  settlement. 

3.  Natural  Resources  and  Natural  History 

Rubber — Metals — Minerals — Asphaltum — Pearls — Petroleum. 
Agricultural  Venezuela. 
Plants  and  animals. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

COLOMBIA 

"At  the  very  gates  of  the  Panama  Canal — lost  to  her  by  her  own 
short-sightedness  and  the  prompt  but  high-handed  energy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Roosevelt — lies  a  country 
of  lofty  mountains  and  snow-capped  summits,  of  fertile  temperate 
valleys  and  plateaux,  of  riotously  tropical  coasts  and  lowlands,  of 
extensive  natural  pastures  and  of*  thousands  of  miles  of  virgin 
forests ;  a  country  rich  with  promise  of  vast  mineral  wealth,  whose 
varied  climate  is  capable  of  nurturing  the  vegetation  of  every  zone, 
yet  which  lies  fallow  for  lack  of  highways  and  railroads ;  a  country 
teeming  with  interest  to  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist,  posses- 
sing a  literature  and  culture  second  to  none  in  the  New  World,  and 
whose  capital  proudly  bears  the  title  of  the  'Athens  of  South 
America,'  yet  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  illiterate  and  in 
whose  remote  forests  roam  savage  tribes  who  have  never  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  white  man — in  short,  a  country  of  boundless 
possibilities  and  of  the  strangest  contrasts. 
"This  is  the   Republic  of  Colombia." 

— From  P.  J.  Eder,  Colombia,  p.  2. 

"The  mere  difficulties  of  transportation  assume  the  appearance 
of  an  active  patriotic  ferocity.  Even  now,  the  ordinary  task  of 
getting  into  the  country  by  any  method  save  the  Magdalena  River 
(when  there  happens  to  be  enough  water  to  float  steamers  drawing 
eighteen  inches)  is  on  a  par  with  the  exploration  of  unknown  hinter- 
lands. Weeks  may  be  passed,  marooned  on  one  of  those  glorified 
scows,  or  perspiring  in  the  dingy,  dust-choked  hotels  of  the  coast 
towns,  waiting  for  the  river  to  rise.  With  the  most  hospitable  and 
malleable  government  in  the  world,  or  even  no  government  at  all, 
the  business  of  getting  oneself  and  one's  freight  up  to  the  High 
Plateau  is  formidable  beyond  description." 

— From  William  McFee,  Sunlight  in  New  Granada,  pp.  8-9. 

"A  certain  writer  of  New  Granada,  Rafael  Nunez,  a  President 
and  a  party-leader,  writes  that  'there  is  not  in  South  America  a 
country  more  iconoclastic,  politically  speaking,  than  Colombia.' 
Republican  evolution  there  has  been  peculiar:  it  has  witnessed  per- 
petual anarchy,  like  other  American  democracies,  and  civil  wars  as 
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long  and  as  sanguinary  as  those  of  the  Argentine,  but  no  long  suc- 
cession of  tenacious  caudillos,  personifications  of  local  discord, 
whose  ambitions  determine  the  intention  of  political  conflict. 

"In  Colombia  men  have  fought  for  ideas ;  anarchy  there  has  had 
a  religious  character.  The  parties  had  definite  programmes,  and 
in  the  conflict  of  incompatible  convictions  they  soon  arrived  at  the 
Byzantine  method  of  destruction.  Public  and  private  wealth  was 
exhausted,  the  land  was  dispeopled,  and  inquisitors  of  religion  or 
free  thought  condemned  their  enemies  to  exile." 

— From  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  Latin  America:  Its  Rise  and 
Progress,  p.  201. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Colombia,  Land  of  Contrasts 

Geography    and    history — Panama    question — Travel    and    transportation  — 
Industries — Social   and  intellectual   life. 

2.  Ciiubch  and  State  in  Colombia 

The  Kulturkampf  under  Mosquera — End  of  the  fierce  civil  wars  with  tri- 
umph of  the  Church — Rafael  Nunez. 

3.  Book  Reviews 

Review  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

Colombia,  Land  of  Miracles,  by  Blair  Niles. 
Sunlight  in  New  Granada,  by  William  McFee. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

ECUADOR 

"In  Ecuador,  foreigners  alone  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  constitution,  on  paper,  guarantees  to  the  citizens.  The  persons 
of  foreigners  are  secure ;  their  servants  are  not  taken  away  from 
them;  their  beasts  are  never  interfered  with;  their  property  is 
respected;  and  if  they  have  a  diplomatic  representative  in  the 
country,  they  are  favored  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  They  are 
the  only  class  of  persons  who  can  carry  on  business  in  safety.  .  . 
No  wonder,  therefore  that  every  extensive  landowner,  every 
wealthy  merchant  in  the  country,  wants  to  make  himself  a  foreigner. 
I  was  almost  continually  troubled  by  persons  who  wanted  to  know 
how  to  make  themselves  North  American  citizens.  Everybody,  al- 
most, who  has  anything  to  lose,  is  anxious  to  abjure  his  nationality, 
and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag 

"The  Spanish-American  did  not  know,  and  has  not  learned,  to 
abide  by  majority  decisions,  or  to  redress  wrongs  by  legal  and 
constitutional  remedies.  From  the  ballot-box  he  invariably  appeals 
to  the  sword.  The  restlessness  and  jealousy  of  his  political  leaders 
are  unbounded,  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  is  extreme.  Those  in 
power  will  not  voluntarily  surrender  it.  Those  out  of  power  will 
strain  every  nerve  to  oust  their  lucky  rivals." 

—From  F.  Hassaurek,  Four  Years  Among  Spanish- Americans, 
pp.  221-22,  241-42. 

"The  Ecuador  coast  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  lovely  regions 
on  the  earth.  It  already  furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  tropical  products  of  which  the  great  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone  demand  more  every  year.  Like  a  Luzon  which  has  been  strand- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  its  green  shores  refresh  the  eyes  of  the 
north-bound  traveller  tired  of  the  dreary  desert  that  stretches  from 
Valparaiso  to  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil ;  it  possesses  the  best  harbour 
on  the  Pacific  south  of  Panama  and  one  of  the  few  in  all  South 
America  which  is  not  mountain-locked.  Between  the  Cordillera  and 
the  sea  there  is  room  for  untold  millions  of  cacao  and  coffee  trees.  .  . 

"In  that  day,  now  near  at  hand,  when  a  great  railway  shall 
connect  the  string  of  towns  on  the  Ecuador  plateau  with  Peru  and 
Colombia,  and  when  branches  shall  run  to  the  ports  and  take  the 
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place  of  the  well-nigh  impassible  trails  down  the  tremendous,  rain- 
soaked  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  mountain  region  of  Ecuador  may 
be  transformed  and  revivified  by  new  systems  of  agriculture,  and 
the  artistic  taste  and  remarkable  ingenuity  of  the  people  may  find 
a  market  and  a  reward." 

— From    T.    C.    Dawson,    The    South    American    Republics,    II, 
341-4-2. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Indian  Inhabitants  of  Ecuador  and  Neighboring  Countries 
Modern  contacts  with  ancient  survivals. 

2.  Garcia  Moreno 
Early  Career — President  of  Ecuador — Policies — Influence. 

3.  Wanderings  in  Ecuador 
Nature  of  the  country — Guayaquil — Quito. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

"An  undertaking  calculated  to  affect  the  lives,  fortunes,  power  of 
men  and  nations,  one  destined  'to  alter  the  geography  of  a  continent 
and  change  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,'  has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  thought  and  action  both  as  an  ideal  of  prospective 
achievement  and  as  an  attempted  project." 

— Anonymous. 

"The  Canal  Zone  is  a  marvelous  achievement  in  continental  land- 
scape gardening." 

— Anonymous. 

"The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under  American  control. 
...  It  will  be  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  Atlantic 
and  our  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States."  — President  Hayes 

"I  took  the  Canal  Zone."  — President  Roosevelt 

"The  morality  of  American  action  in  this  affair  has  been  often 
questioned.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  the  government  at 
Washington  was  not  an  actual  party  to  the  plans  concerted  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Colombian 
sovereignty,  it  may  have  had  more  than  a  suspicion  of  their  exis- 
tence, and  it  did  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  success.  To  forbid 
the  landing  of  Colombian  troops  was  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the 
old  American  right  to  maintain  order  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
[i.e.,  under  the  treaty  of  184*6]  to  an  extent  hardly  justifiable  in 
dealing  with  a  friendly  nation,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  recognized  the  independence  of  the  new 
republic  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  it  appeared  to  many  people 
indecent." 

- — From  A.  C.  Coolidge,  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power, 
p.  277. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  Canal  Projected 
Four  centuries  of  the  canal — Spanish,  English,  "American,"  French,  Latin 
American    interest    in    an    inter-oceanic    canal — The    Mosquito    Coast 
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Claim— The   United  States— Colombian  treaty  of  1846— The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty — The  Grant-Hayes  conception  of  a  canal. 

2.  The  Canal  Attempted 

Count  de  Lesseps  and  the  French  venture — The  failure  and  scandal — De- 
cline of  the  British  interest — Voyage  of  the  "Oregon" — Status  of  the 
canal   problem   in    1900 — Hay-Pauncefote   treaty,    1901. 

3.  The  Canal  Constructed 

Decision  in  favor  of  Panama  route  by  U.  S. — Hay-Herran  treaty — Rejection 
of  treaty  by  Colombia — Panama  "Revolution" — Hay-Bunau-Variela 
treaty,  1903 — Construction  of  the  Canal — Probable  political,  strategic, 
and  economic  effects. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

"The  freedom  of  the  New  World  was  saved  from  the  despotism  of 
the  Old." 

— From  A.  B.  Hall,  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Great  War, 
p.  34. 

"The  Monroe  declaration  was  welcomed  throughout  the  newly 
erected  states  of  America  with  no  more  than  moderate  enthusiasm; 
for  the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  Great  Britain  constituted 
the  real  and  most  effective  barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  In  contemporary  discussions  the  declaration  of  Monroe 
was  seldom  referred  to  without  a  corresponding  reference  to  the 
policy  of  Canning;  and  although  the  interests  of  the  two  nations 
were  thought  to  be  identical  respecting  the  non-intervention  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  American  affairs,  yet  it  was  desired,  at  least 
in  some  quarters,  that  the  influence  of  England  should  intervene  to 
prevent  the  preponderance  of  the  United  States  among  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere.  This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Mexico,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Bolivar  hoped  by  British 
protection  to  obtain  superiority  for  a  confederation  of  Hispanic 
American  states  of  which  Colombia,  united  with  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
should  be  the  head.  Central  America  received  the  declaration  with 
mild  satisfaction.  Haiti  complained  of  not  being  included  in  its 
benefits.  Brazil  wished  to  give  it  bilateral  force.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Rio  de  la  Plata  were  inclined  to  regard  it  at  first  as  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  their  national  policies.  .  .  And  finally, 
Chile  received  it  with  unmixed  if  not  extreme  satisfaction.  Such  in 
brief  was  the  reception  which  the  Hispanic  American  states  ac- 
corded the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

- — From  J.  B.  Lockcy,  Pan-Americanism:  Its  Beginning,  pp. 
261-62. 

"The  United  States  were  until  the  first  war  with  Mexico  a 
people  without  militarist  or  imperialistic  ambitions,  the  model  and 
the  home  of  civil  liberty.  All  South  America  admired  them  with 
tlie  same  fervor  with  which  today  it  hates  them  [the  reason  for  the 
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change  being]  the  fraudulent  elections,  the  trusts,  Tammany  Hall, 
the  looseness  in  feminine  manners,  the  bad  faith  in  commerce,  the 
ridiculous,  wordy  and  typical  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy,  the  university  professors  who  write  about  affairs  of 
Hispanic-America  with  lazy  ignorance,  the  blowing  up  of  the 
'Maine,'  the  secession  of  Panama,  the  tricky  seizure  of  control  of 
the  finances  of  Honduras,  the  administration  of  the  custom  houses 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  blood  they  shed  and  the  independence  they 
annulled  of  Nicaragua,  the  revolutions  they  fomented  in  Mexico 
and  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  claim  of  81,500,000  bolivares 
against  Venezuela  when  in  reality  they  were  due  only  2,182,253, 
as  a  foreign  arbiter  recognized,  the  Alsop  claim  against  Chile,  their 
poorly  disguised  designs  against  the  Galapagos  Islands  of  Ecuador 
and  the  Chinchas  Islands  of  Peru,  their  daily  affirmation  that 
Argentine  statistics  do  not  merit  acceptance,  their  effort  to  prevent 
Brazil  valorizing  its  coffee,  as  was  its  right,  their  throttling  of  Porto 
Rico,  their  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  their 
purposeful  conversion  of  their  cables  and  newspapers  into  agencies 
for  discrediting  each  and  all  of  the  republics  of  America,  their  ag- 
gressive imperialism,  their  whole  conduct  of  half  a  century  with 
respect  to  America." 

— Translated  from  R.  Blanco-Fombona,  Grandes  Escritores  de 
America,  p.  86. 

"On  their  part,  the  Hispanic  Americans  have  come  to  a  clearer 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  on  the  continents  of  the  New  World 
there  are  two  distinct  types  of  civilization,  with  all  that  each  con- 
notes of  differences  in  race,  psychology,  tradition,  language,  and 
custom — their  own,  and  that  represented  by  the  United  States. 
Appreciative  though  the  southern  countries  are  of  their  northern 
neighbor,  they  cling  nevertheless  to  their  heritage  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  whatever  seems  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  ideals  of  life  and  thought." 

— From  W.  R.  Shepherd,  The  Hispanic  Nations  of  the  New- 
World,  pp.  236-37. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  South  America 

The  Declaration  of  1823  and  its  later  history — Ideas  of  Webster,  Calhoun, 
and  Admiral  Mahan  as  scope  of  the  Doctrine — South  American  opinion 
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of   the    Doctrine — Interventions    of    the    U.    S.    in    South    America — 
Venezuelan  crises. 

2.  South  America  and  Pax  Americanism 

Evolution  and  meaning  of  Pan  Americanism — Services  of  the  Pan  American 
Union — Pan  American  conferences — Problems  of  Pan  Americanism — 
Is  the  U.  S.  a  menace?. 

3.  Trade  and  Investments  of  the  United  States  in  South  America 

What  the  South  needs  from  the  U.  S. — How  we  depend  on  South  America — 
U.  S.  banking  in  South  America — Investments — Dollar  diplomacy. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  THE  WORLD  WAR,  AND  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

"Of  the  twenty  Latin- American  republics,  eight  eventually  declared 
war:  Brazil,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Panama.  Five  severed  relations  with  Germany:  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Seven  re- 
mained   neutral:    Argentina,    Chile,    Colombia,    Mexico,    Salvador, 

Venezuela,   and   Paraguay 

"Of  the  actual  belligerents,  only  two,  Brazil  and  Cuba,  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  anything  like  an  active  part  in  the  war ; 
while  Argentina  and  Chile,  both  members  of  the  group  of  the  so- 
called  ABC  powers,  carefully  preserved  a  status  of  official  neu- 
trality. Mexico,  the  most  important  state  north  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
next  door  neighbor  to  the  United  States,  falls  within  the  same 
category.  In  other  words,  of  the  four  countries  of  most  consequence 
in  the  comity  of  Latin  American  powers  three  studiously  remained 
aloof  from  the  struggle.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  military 
contributions  of  the  Latin  American  belligerents  to  the  common 
cause    did    little    to   tip    the    balance    of    victory    in    favor    of    the 

Allies The  military  and  naval  aid  offered  by  Brazil  and  Cuba, 

owing  in  part  to  motives  outside  their  control,  was  all  but  negligible. 
Of  much  greater  weight  to  be  sure,  was  the  material  assistance 
rendered  the  United  States  and  the  Allies." 

— From  P.  A.  Martin,  Latin  America  and  the  War,  pp.  1-2. 

"The  participation  of  the  Latin-American  people  in  the  League 
of  Nations  has  given  it  both  strength  and  world  significance.  .  .  . 
The  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  Latin-American  nations  towards 
the  League  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  principles  were  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  idealistic  traditions  of  Latin  America.  Besides 
this,  participation  in  the  League  enhances  the  international  signifi- 
cance of  these  countries." 

—From  V.  A.  Belaunde,  in  Current  History,  Feb.  1927,  pp. 
706-7. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Impact  of  World  War  ox  South  America 

Early  influences  of  the  War — Reactions  of  opinion — The  declaration  of 
war  by  Brazil — States  which  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many— The  neutral  countries — Influence  on  course  of  the  War. 

2.  The  League  of  Nations 

South  America  and  the  peace  conference — Membership  in  the  League,  in 
the  Council,  in  the  World  Court — South  American  presidents  of  the 
League — Practical  withdrawal  of  certain  states  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

3.  A  Latin  American  League  of  Nations  and  Pan  Hispanism 

Seeking  for  protection  against  the  U.  S. — Can  it  be  found  in  Europe? — 
President  Brum  of  Uruguay — The  Pan  Hispanic  ideal? 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  A  Study  of  South  America, 
is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten 
copies  of  the  program  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing 
papers  and  discussions  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation 
charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that  are  sent  for 
the  fee.  Individuals  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to 
borrow  material  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  any  one  subject,  or  seventy-five  cents  for  an  entire  meeting  of 
three  subjects.  Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North 
Carolina  registered  clubs. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

The  secretary  of  the  club  should  fill  out  and  return  to  the  Ex- 
tension Division  application  blanks  for  material.  These  applications 
will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide  by  which  the  references  will  be 
sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting.  This 
material  may  be  kept  until  after  the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  is  charged  for  each  package  of  books  kept  over  the  allotted 
time. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  and  articles  suggested.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  libraries  will  contain 
some  of  the  material. 
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The  order  of  chapters  3-12,  inclusive,  may  be  changed  to  any 
other  order  without  sacrificing  the  interest,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
for  any  reason,  such  as  a  better  distribution  of  reference  material. 
Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are 
paid  by  the  borrowers,  unless  they  belong  to  North  Carolina 
registered  clubs. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 
First  Meeting:  The  European  Conquest  of  South  America 

1.  Spanish  Nationality  and  Temperament 

2.  The  Spaniards  in  South  America 

3.  Portuguese  Colonization  of  Brazil 

Second  Meeting:  The  Independence  of  Spanish  South  America 

Date 

1.  The  Causes  of  Revolt 

2.  Revolution  in  Northern  South  America:  Bolivar 

3.  Revolution  in  South;  South  American  Independence 

Third  Meeting:  Argentina 

Date 

1.  The  Country  and  the  People 

2.  Buenos  Aires 

Led   by _ 

3.  Patagonia 

Fourth  Meeting:  Brazil 

Date 

1.  Its  History  and  Its  People 

2.  Dom  Pedro  II 

3.  Travel  and  Exploration  on  Andes  and  Amazon 

Fifth  Meeting:  Uruguay 

Date 

1.  Montevideo,  the  Old  and  the  New 

2.  The   Constitution   of   Uruguay 
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PREFACE 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  this  second  edition  to  revise  certain 
passages  and  to  add  six  new  countries  in  four  additional  chapters. 
These  countries  were  suggested  by  our  readers,  for  which  we  are 
very  grateful.  If  any  further  suggestions  are  received  we  shall  be 
happy  to  include  them  in  a  future  edition,  if  such  an  event  ever 
takes  place !  The  readers  must  bear  in  mind  what  we  said  two 
years  ago  about  the  different  types  of  travel  companions.  In  the 
introductory  remarks  of  each  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  give  a 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  special  reference  and  its  author.  Some 
are  poetic,  some  are  factual,  others  are  humorous  and  the  reviewers 
or  readers  should  be  selected  accordingly.  Might  we  also  suggest 
that  in  the  presentation  of  a  paper  on  a  certain  country  the  speaker 
make  use  of  a  large-sized  map  of  that  country?  This  could  be  tacked 
to  the  wall  or  pinned  upon  a  curtain  and  the  listeners  would  find 
it  easier  to  follow  the  author  in  his  travels. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with  which  the  publishers 
have  sent  us  review  copies  for  this  bulletin. 

Outlines  for  the  individual  papers  have  not  been  provided ;  in  a 
few  cases  there  is  a  paragraph  of  suggestions.  A  paper  on  a  travel 
subject  is  so  easy  to  organize,  particularly  when  the  material  at 
hand  is  restricted,  that  such  guides  would  be  found  superfluous.  The 
readers  are  advised  to  utilize  as  many  anecdotes  as  possible.  In  case 
the  club  is  not  interested  in  certain  of  the  countries  visited  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  concentrate  for  several  meetings  on  one  of  the  more 
popular  lands.  In  such  a  case  the  additional  books  listed  will  be 
useful. 


INTRODUCTION 

When  you  and  I  go  traveling  what  do  we  wish  to  see?  Prob- 
ably we  delude  ourselves,  before  the  start,  in  believing  that  we  shall 
see  and  appreciate  everything:  the  foreign  country's  art — if  there 
is  any — the  country's  past  and  all  the  sights  it  has  to  show.  Then, 
after  we  arrive,  we  discover  gradually  that  art  galleries  bore  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  artists ;  the  old  houses  and  the  museums  of  the 
past  are  not  quite  so  interesting  as  we  pictured  because  we  know 
no  history ;  and  lastly,  and  equally  tragic,  even  the  manuf acturies 
and  industries  tire  us,  because  we  are  not  economists.  When  we  re- 
turn home  we  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  have  profited  in  one  way 
only:  we  can  say  to  the  world  at  large  "I  have  been  abroad."  There 
comes  to  my  mind,  if  I  may  indulge  in  personalities,  a  certain 
American  family,  wholesome  enough,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  grown  daughter.  We  met  in  a  London  hotel  and  I  happened 
to  ask  them  whether  they  had  seen  the  Forth  bridge,  one  of  the 
finest  engineering  feats  in  Great  Britain,  over  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  father  was  certain  they  had  not  seen  it,  but  daughter  soon 
convinced  him.  "Don't  you  remember,  father,  that  terrible  rough 
auto  trip?  What  we  saw  then  was  the  Forth  bridge."  Perhaps  our 
fatal  American  tendency  to  remember  the  roads  and  not  the  sights 
may  be  traced  to  the  speed  of  our  summer  travel.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  European  roads  because 
we  spend  most  of  our  time  on  them.  To  cover  England,  France, 
and  Italy  in  even  sixty  days  is  bound  to  make  us  familiar  with  the 
railways  and  highways  and  very  little  else. 

This  brings  us  to  the  value  of  travel  books.  If  they  are  well 
written  they  introduce  us  to  that  small  amount  of  political  history 
and  those  few  pages  of  art  history  which  we  sorely  need,  and  best 
of  all  they  tell  us  about  the  people.  Their  writers  have  had  a  year 
or  more  in  each  country,  time  to  talk  to  the  peasants  and  simple 
folk,  time  to  learn  the  country's  language  and  its  customs.  If  we 
really  knew  these  foreign  peoples  and  they  knew  us  would  there 
be  need  of  armies  and  navies?  A  wise  observer  once  remarked  that 
instead  of  munitions,  battleships,  and  guns,  we  should  spend  our 
money  on  long  trips  abroad.  There  is  a  flaw  in  that  scheme,  for 
one  rascally  innkeeper  could  then  start  an  international  war !  The 
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books  for  this  program  have  been  chosen,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
those  that  give  the  spirit  of  the  folk  and  not  from  among  the  guide- 
books. 

If  the  travel  book  is  our  first  introduction  to  a  country  we  de- 
mand another  thing.  We  get  our  keenest  enjoyment  from  the  book 
only  if  the  author  has  our  background  and  knows  the  things  we 
know.  It  is  even  preferable  that  he  approach  the  country  for  the 
first  time  himself  and  gradually  initiate  us  as  he  goes.  To  me  the 
book  is  best  if  it  is  based  upon  a  diary.  The  new  exotic  touches, 
the  broad  and  subtle  differences  between  our  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  life — say,  in  Timbkutu — should  be  brought 
home  to  us  as  the  writer  first  sees  them.  What  can  we  glean  from 
a  book  written  on  China  by  a  Chinaman,  or  from  another  on  Persia 
by  a  Russian?  We  have  violated  this  rule  of  nationality  but  twice. 
One  of  our  writers  is  an  Englishman  visiting  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico;  another  is  a  Dutchman  in  Japan — but  what  a  Dutchman! — 
the  great  novelist,  the  late  Louis  Couperus.  Can  we  not  call  him 
international?  Occasionally  too  a  traveler  has  been  able  to  spend 
many  years  in  a  land  and  still  keep  his  freshness  of  observation. 
Such  is  Chatfield-Taylor,  whose  little  book  on  Spain  has  seemed 
more  selective  than  its  rivals.  These  are  mere  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule.  Of  course  we  also  demand  good  judgment  from  the  Ameri- 
can traveler.  It  was  the  fashion  before  the  Great  War  for  him  to 
see  everything  in  an  inferior  light  when  contrasted  with  his  own 
country.  I  make  a  dividing  line  of  the  Great  War,  for  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  more  cosmopolitan  now.  Charles  Dickens  satirized  this 
jingoism  of  ours  years  ago  in  his  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  It  is  true  that 
our  industrial  development  has  reached  a  very  high  point  but  there 
are  many  things  that  we  can  still  learn  from  Europe. 

We  must  enjoy  the  association  with  our  traveling  companion 
and  the  writer  of  a  travel  book  bears  that  relation  to  us.  Some- 
times he  may  be  breezy,  sometimes  sentimental,  and  sometimes 
rigidly  dignified.  This  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in 
selecting  a  book  to  study  or  read.  There  is  quite  a  variety  on  this 
program.  We  have  quiet  dignity  in  Chatfield-Taylor,  poetry  and 
vivid  coloring  in  Louis  Couperus,  and  practical  joking  in  Henry 
James  Forman,  and  his  victim  (  !),  the  artist,  F.  R.  Gruger.  In- 
teresting to  relate,  the  impression  we  receive  from  Mrs.  Enders  is 
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that  she  is  first  and  last  a  devoted  housewife.  Her  remarks  on 
houses  and  housekeeping  in  China  will  have  special  appeal  to  those 
domestically  inclined.  Gordon  MacCreagh  is  a  good  sport;  William 
T.  Ellis  does  not  say  that  he  is  a  clergyman  but  I  feel  sure  that 
he  must  be.  He  is  most  conversant  with  the  Book  of  Books,  as 
we  should  desire  in  our  companion  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  also 
somewhat  philosophical  and  his  book  is  one  of  the  few  we  have 
chosen  where  the  land  described  has  been  visited  many  times. 
William  Beebe  is  a  naturalist  and  he  will  appeal  particularly  to 
one  who  has  a  fondness  for  birds  and  the  great  woods.  We  could 
go  on  much  further  in  these  characterizations.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be 
necessary,  however,  for  we  have  picked  our  authors  carefully  and 
none  of  them  should  get  upon  our  nerves. 

U.  T.  Holmes 
August,  1929. 


CHAPTER   I 

ENGLAND 

Special  Reference: 

Touring  Great  Britain,  by  Robert  Shackleton.  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  347pp. 

Although  the  tour  that  is  the  subject  of  this  delightful  book  was 
made  in  1913,  the  places  visited  are  almost  entirely  the  ancient 
and  historical  towns  which  have  changed  but  little  in  the  centuries. 
They  are  no  different  now  than  when  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his 
party  visited  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  is  the  model 
of  their  Ford  car  which  appears  quite  prominently  in  some  of  the 
illustrations  and  is  somewhat  more  ungainly  than  the  model  of 
1929! 

The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  contented,  dignified,  and  cul- 
tured. The  author's  knowledge  of  English  and  American  history,  as 
well  as  literature,  is  deep  and  his  appreciation  keen.  No  interesting 
detail  is  overlooked.  As  he  so  frequently  points  out,  the  fact  that 
the  trip  was  made  by  motor  made  many  remote  and  unexploited 
scenes  accessible.  Mr.  Shackleford  has  a  great  facility  for  word- 
pictures  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed.  The  scent  of 
hawthorn  and  wild  roses  is  in  our  nostrils  throughout  southern 
England,  with  the  tang  of  the  salt  sea-breeze.  As  we  journey 
north,  across  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  on  over  the  border  into 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  we  are  quite  uplifted  by  the  bracing  air 
perfumed  with  heather  and  haunted  by  the  nearness  of  the  sea. 
Mr.  Shackleford  is  always  alert  to  note  the  changes  in  the  houses 
and  the  countrysides  as  they  journey  north — an  unimportant  de- 
tail, you  say,  but  necessary  to  secure  a  perfect  picture  of  the  "tight 
little  isle"  and  its  amazing  variety.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  inns  in  which  they  found  their  night  lodgings. 
How  stereotyped  are  our  Amercan  hotels,  large  and  small ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  this  book  sharply  into  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. The  author  does  emphasize  the  numerous  cathedrals  visited 
and  estimates  their  artistic  value  as  well  as  their  historical  interest. 
He  is  likewise  interested  in  castles  and  lesser  mansions,  both 
those  in  ruins  and  those  carefully  tended  and  occupied.  He  often 
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includes,  too,  interesting  anecdotes  about  past  and  present  tenants 
thereof.  So  much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  English  countryside 
that  it  must  furnish  the  third  topic. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Cathedral  Towns. 

2.  The  Castles  and  Country  Houses. 

3.  The  English  Countryside  and  its  People. 

Collateral  readixgs: 

Here  is  England,  by  Marion  Balderston.  Robert  McBride  and  Co., 
240pp.  This  describes  a  journey  by  motor  along  Chaucer's  route 
from  London  to  Canterbury. 

Round  About  Canterbury,  by  Charles  S.  Brooks.  Harcourt  Brace  and 
Co.,  346pp.  This  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the  above;  but 
the  author  is  too  anxious  to  be  funny. 

As  it  is  in  England,  by  Albert  B.  Osborne.  Robert  McBride  and  Co., 
296pp.  A  rather  sober  account  of  Cornwall,  the  Shakespeare 
country,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Lake  district. 

The  Homeland  of  English  Authors,  by  Ernest  H.  Rann.  E.  P.  Dutton, 
44pp.  A  few  of  the  notable  writers  whose  homes  and  scenes  of 
preference  are  visited  are  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  George 
Eliot,  and  the  Brontes. 

American  Shrines  on  English  Soil,  by  J.  F.  Muirhead.  Macmillan  Co., 
183  pp.  The  homes  of  the  Franklin  and  Washington  families,  the 
birthplaces  of  William  Penn,  Elihu  Yale,  and  John  Eliot  are  all 
visited.  Several  shrines  of  the  Great  War  where  the  American  flag 
still  hangs  beside  the  British  flag  are  also  included. 

Where  Traditions  Linger,  by  Allan  Fea.  Lippincott,  301  pp.  This  is  an 
Englishman's  account  of  many  out  of  the  way,  though  charming, 
spots  in  his  own  land.  The  trip  was  taken  before  1914. 


CHAPTER    II 

SCOTLAND 

Special  Reference : 

The  Spell  of  Scotland,  by  Keith  Clark,  The  Page  Co.,  344-pp. 

As  a  sixteenth  century  poetaster  once  remarked  "Scots  and 
fleas,  we  find  them  everywhere".  The  part  played  by  Scotch  settlers 
in  the  formation  of  America  has  only  been  written  in  part;  it  is 
far  greater  than  the  average  man  imagines.  Many  differences  in 
language  and  customs  which  we  remark  upon  for  England  and  the 
United  States  disappear  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  Scotland, 
for  the  American  language  (if  it  exists)  is  often  a  continuation  of 
good  English  as  spoken  in  Scotland,  rather  than  the  idiom  and  pro- 
nunciation of  southern  England.  A  Scotsman  once  assured  me  that 
wherever  he  went  in  America  the  individuals  whom  he  met,  in  the 
train  or  at  a  banquet,  hastened  to  give  evidence  of  their  Scotch 
blood,  be  it  ever  so  humble  and  so  far  back. 

In  view  of  all  this  devotion  Scotland  inspires  in  her  sons,  or 
grand-nephews,  we  are  amazed  at  the  difficulties  we  incurred  in 
choosing  a  book  for  present  purposes.  It  seems  impossible  for  our 
authors  to  achieve  an  impersonal  feeling  about  the  Land  of  the 
Heather — the  attitude  of  the  interested  but  impersonal  spectator. 
Patriotic  fervor,  national  pride,  and  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
Scottish  history  and  literature  which  is  seldom  shared  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  make  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Clark's  The  Spell  of  Scot- 
land a  bit  slow  in  reading.  For  one  who  shares  his  enthusiasm  this 
book  has  great  charm  and  we  offer  it  with  this  suggestion:  choose 
members  of  your  group  who  either  have,  or  are  willing  to  acquire, 
some  acquaintance  with  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth. These  are  the  titles  that  Mr.  Clark  is  holding  most  in  mind; 
he  gives  a  list  of  some  seventy-five  authors,  at  the  close  of  his  book, 
who  have  written  either  literature  or  travel  about  Scotland,  but 
Boswell,  Scott,  and  Macbeth  Be  would  consider  indispensable. 

For  Mr.  Clark  the  Stuart  kings  and  queens  are  alive  yet;  he 
finds  Queen  Mary  in  all  her  wonted  place  and  so  vividly  does  he 
tell  it  that  even  when  we  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  history 
he  is   steeped  in,  we  follow  him  eagerly   and  catch  the  spirit  of 
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those  bygone  days,  when  men  wore  silks  and  daggers  and  kingdoms 
sold  for  hearts.  He  sees  the  country  as  one  vast  field  of  memories; 
this  the  readers  must  bear  in  mind  when  they  approach  his  book. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Border  Country:  the  Trossachs;  Edinburgh 

2.  The  Highlands 

3.  Glasgow — the  West  Country 

Suggestion's  for  Discttssiox.  Under  the  first  topic  there  should  be 
particular  reference  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We 
recommend  that  the  first  two  reviewers  consult  such  a  standard  reference 
as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  the  article  on  Scottish  political  history. 
Let  them  read  the  portions  from  the  accession  of  James  V  till  1745,  and 
the  shattering  of  the  Stuart  hopes.  Glasgow  is  not  given  her  full  due  here. 
She  is  a  great  city  and  contains  many  charming  spots,  such  as  the 
Botanical  gardens,  but  commerce  and  enterprise  have  effaced  much  that 
was  old  and  historical.  Remember  that  Edinburgh,  though  always  spelled 
in  this  way,  is  never  pronounced  as  spelled,  but  "Edinborough." 

Collateral  readings: 

The  Land  of  Heather,  by  Clifton  Johnson.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
258pp.  This  is  an  interesting  book;  in  fact,  lighter  reading  than 
the  book  we  have  listed  for  special  reference.  The  writer  has  a 
strong  sociological  bent  and  he  prefers  to  describe  the  lower  class 
country  people  and  the  slums  of  Edinburgh.  Unless  this  could  be 
relieved  by  some  account  of  the  cities  and  the  upper  classes  it 
might  give  a  distorted  view.  There  are  many  anecdotes  and  those 
engaged  in  this  Scottish  program  are  advised  to  use  this  book  as 
a  complement  to  the  other. 
Scotland  for  the  Motorist,  by  J.  Inglis  Ker.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
299pp.  with  maps  extra.  This  is  an  Automobile  Association  road- 
book. For  cold  facts  about  every  section  of  Scotland  it  could  hardly 
be  surpassed. 


CHAPTER    III 

IRELAND 

Special  Reference : 

Here's  Ireland,  by  Harold  Speakman.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  353pp. 
We  could  not  include  the  Emerald  Isle  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Great  Britain.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Free  State 
might  have  felt  annoyed,  Ireland  has  a  spirit  and  an  atmosphere 
all  her  own.  In  this  book  we  travel  about  with  that  charming 
writer  Harold  Speakman  and  his  "wee  horse  Grania."  He  chose 
a  donkey  rather  than  an  automobile  or  a  railway  train  because  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  people,  and  people  are  our  specialty.  We 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  mirth  and  mourn- 
fulness  of  Ireland.  Without  the  slightest  effort  we  absorb  a  clear 
idea  of  the  political  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  we  carry  away, 
in  our  mind's  eye,  numerous  lovely  bits  of  Irish  landscape.  We 
understand  better  the  peasant  from  having  traveled  about  with 
Speakman,  and  yet  we  do  not  fail  to  have  many  a  brief,  though 
vivid,  meeting  with  the  celebrities  of  the  land.  This  journey  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1925. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Through  the  Irish  Free  State 

2.  Ulster 

3.  Celebrities  of  Ireland 


CHAPTER    IV 

FRANCE 

Special  References : 

Touring    Through    France,    by    Elizabeth    Shackleton.    The 

Perm  Publishing  Company,  400pp. 
On  the  Slope  of  Montmartre,  by  William  Wallace  Irwin. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  155pp. 

The  first  is  a  companion  volume  to  Touring  Great  Britain,  but 
the  trip  was  made  eleven  years  later  (in  1924)  by  Elizabeth 
Shackleton  and  one  woman  companion.  This  time  the  Ford  was 
brought  from  America  and  transported  back  again.  We  wonder 
why  Robert  Shackleton's  scheme  of  buying  one  abroad  and  then 
selling  it  was  not  considered  practicable. 

The  countryside,  or  what  we  call  the  provinces,  of  France,  has 
always  been  neglected.  French  literature  until  the  19th  century 
was  the  literature  of  Paris ;  most  Frenchmen  who  won  to  fame 
immediately  settled  there.  Balzac  and  George  Sand  were  pioneers 
in  the  presentation  of  the  provinces  to  the  literary  world,  and  even 
now  Paris  is  the  Mecca  toward  which  the  tourist  first  bends  his 
steps.  As  a  result  the  great  city  has  become  cosmopolitan — the 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  go  to  learn  the 
French  language,  nor  is  one  so  apt  here  to  come  upon  the  true 
French  types,  the  men  who  have  built  the  French  nation.  Those 
humble  folk  are  more  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  till  their  fields,  and 
leave  their  capital  city  to  the  adventurous,  the  foreigners,  and  the 
government.  When  they  go  to  town  they  are  content  with  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Rennes,  Caen,  or  Reims,  their  provincial  centers.  If 
one  wishes  to  study  the  French  and  their  language  let  him  go 
among  them  and  praise  his  opportunities. 

We  have  not  omitted  Paris.  Such  a  crime  would  have  been 
high  treason  on  the  part  of  one  who  loves  that  city  devotedly.  But 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  world  in  itself  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
third  paper  when  the  readers  already  have  an  idea  of  the  nation 
proper.  The  books  on  Paris  are  legion.  Thousands  of  literary 
men  and  women  spend  a  year  or  so  there,  and  it  occurs  to  hundreds 
of  them  to  write  of  their  experiences  in  an  attic,  or  on  Montpar- 
nasse.   I  nearly  attempted  such  a  work  myself.  I   was  silenced  by 
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a  mere  glance  at  the  competition.  They  are  so  used  to  foreigners 
in  this  glorious  city  that  interpreters  line  the  shops,  and,  in 
tourist  seasons,  occupy  the  street  corners.  It  is  as  easy  to  use 
English  as  it  is  to  polish  up  one's  French,  and  perhaps  easier.  Do 
not  accuse  me  of  exaggeration.  I  am  referring  to  those  quarters 
where  the  foreigners  congregate.  I  once  met  a  lady  of  some  wealth 
who  had  been  resident  in  France  for  ten  years  and  who  could  not 
express  herself  in  the  language  of  the  country.  But  if  one  goes 
aside  from  the  path  of  least  resistance,  one  may  become  acquainted 
with  that  character,  the  true  Parisian.  The  Parisian  Frenchman 
is  flippant  and  he  is  knowing.  Is  it  not  significant  that  Paris 
has  started  every  civil  war  that  France  has  had?  Mr.  William 
Wallace  Irwin,  a  friend  of  William  Beebe,  stayed  in  France  after 
the  War.  He  has  given  us  a  series  of  forty-two  sketches  of  the 
Parisian  as  he  really  is.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  us  the 
museum  sites.  If  the  reader  desires  to  include  them  he  or  she  will 
find  the  necessary  references  in  the  collateral  reading. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  From  Cherbourg  to  Rocamadour 

2.  Bordeaux  to  Cherbourg  and  Home 

3.  Paris  and  the  Parisians 

Suggestions:  The  readers  should  discuss  their  topics  as  though  they 
had  been  with  Elizabeth  Shackleton  and  her  friend.  Where  one  has  to 
cover  so  much  territory  in  two  papers  this  will  make  an  easier  form. 

Collateral  readings: 

France;   Her  People   and   Her  Spirit,  by   Laurence   Jerrold.    Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company.  This  is  a  scholarly  essay  on  the  country. 
Paris  on  Parade,  by  Robert  Forrest  Wilson.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 

356pp.  A  lengthy  but  excellent  description  of  Parisian  life. 
A   Wanderer  in  Paris,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  The  Macmillan  Company.  One 

of  the  most  usable  books  for  a  description  of  the  antiquities  and 

art  treasures. 
Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Gordon  Home.  E.  P.  Dutton 

and  Company,  318pp. 
The  Spell  of  France,  by  Caroline   Atwater   Mason.   L.   C.   Page   and 

Company,  317pp.  This  is   concerned  only  with  southern   France — 

the  Midi;  the  trip  was  made  in  about  1911. 
France  From  Sea  to  Sea,  by  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs.  McBride,  378pp. 
Regarding  the  French,  by  Moma  Clarke.  McBride,  229pp. 


CHAPTER    V 

GERMANY 

Special  Reference: 

Towns  and  People  of  Modern  Germany,  by  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride.  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Co.  384pp. 

America  is  gaining  a  new  interest  in  Germany.  The  old  war 
hatred  has  become  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  we  have  difficulty 
today  in  recalling  the  period  when  Germans  were  "Huns"  and  their 
civilization  or  "Kultur"  a  menace  to  the  world !  Translations  of  such 
German  novels  as  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  and  The 
Strange  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa  cause  us  now  to  view  with 
sympathy  the  German  soldier  in  the  trenches  in  1914-18.  If  we 
look  for  visible  signs  of  that  terrible  cataclysm  in  the  Germany  of 
today  we  shall  find  it  in  the  scarcity  of  men  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  in  the  ill  health  of  many  of  the  older  people, 
who  could  get  no  food  during  the  long  blockade. 

The  War  brought  a  complete  change  in  the  class  systems  of 
Germany.  The  people  with  small  invested  incomes  lost  everything 
when  the  Socialist  government  repudiated  the  public  debt ;  they 
have  been  reduced  to  dire  poverty.  Fortunate  was  the  man  or 
woman  who  bought  a  house  before  the  War ;  that  was  one  type  of 
investment  that  did  not  disappear.  Radical  groups  have  more  voice. 
In  the  arts  and  sciences  there  is  growing  a  restless  desire  for  some- 
thing new.  The  idealistic  philosophy  of  such  as  Hegel  and  Kant  is 
generating  new  things  in  this  sturdy  and  thorough-going  people. 
The  German  is  an  individual  who,  when  pushed  to  the  wall,  con- 
centrates his  energies  and  eventually  appears  on  top  by  sheer 
force  of  will  and  solidity.  What  Germany  has  lost  in  trade  she  will 
regain;  her  prestige  is  still  hers.  About  the  permanancy  of  the  new 
German  Republic  we  know  little.  After  all  a  German  is  a  Saxon,  a 
Bavarian,  or  a  Prussian,  etc.  His  local  state  means  more  to  him 
than  the  central  government. 

Germany  is  as  highly  civilized  a  nation  as  one  could  find  any- 
where. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  visiting  the  unbeaten  track. 
Mr.  McBride  takes  us  to  t,he  prominent  towns  and  tourist  sights 
describing  them  in  a  clear,  delightful  manner.  He  has  an  interview 
with   Anton    Lancr,   the    Christus    of   the    Passion    Plav.    The    artist 
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Caswell  is  his  companion  and  the  book  is  filled  with  sketches  of  the 
people  as  they  move,  rest,  and  worship.  The  natural  beauties  of 
the  country  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  author  begins  with  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine,  through  the  valleys  of  enchantment,  and  into  the 
lovely  Black  Forest.  The  book  is  the  drama  of  a  great  people  who, 
perhaps,  have  not  always  been  fortunate  in  their  leaders. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  From  Dusseldorf  to  the  Black  Forest 

2.  Bavaria  and  the  Cities  that  once  knew  Luther 

3.  The  Harz  Mountians,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and  the  Baltic 

Collateral  readings: 

Vagabonding  Through.  Changing  Germany,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.  The 
Century  Company,  358pp.  This  is  Germany  immediately  after  the 
War.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  anti-Semitic 
feeling,  and  other  evils  of  reconstruction. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Germany,  by  John  Firman  Coar.  Knopf,  276pp. 
This  is  more  of  a  political  science  and  economic  treatise.  It  is 
quite  readable. 

In  the  Footprints  of  Heine,  by  Henry  James  Forman.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  256pp.  This  dates  back  to  1910.  It  is  beautifully 
written,  but  is  almost  too  poetical  and  diffuse. 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
Putnam,  317  pp.  Although  this  appeared  as  early  as  1901  it  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  of  Germany  under  the  old  government. 


CHAPTER    VI 

CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Special  Reference : 

Sailing    Across    Europe,    by    Negley    Farson.    The    Century 
Company,  354pp. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  ever 
duplicate  such  an  unusual  and  fascinating  trip  by  river  and  canal 
from  Holland  to  the  Black  Sea.  Only  experienced  and  intrepid 
travelers  could  have  coped  with  the  difficulties  involved.  But  for- 
tunately Mr.  Farson  has  a  facile  pen,  and  in  a  conversational  and 
delightful  style  he  has  written  this  joyous  story.  It  reveals  the  parts 
of  Central  Europe  not  generally  haunted  by  tourists — Bavaria, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia — viewed  from 
an  angle  less  conventional  and  therefore  more  interesting  than  the 
average. 

"The  Flame,"  a  twenty-six  foot  boat,  had  for  its  crew  the  writer 
and  his  wife,  two  hard  working  Chicagoans  away  for  a  trip  on 
as  little  money  as  possible.  Any  more  information  would  give  away 
the  story ;  the  reader  will  not  wish  to  lay  this  book  down. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  "Flame"  and  the  Waterways  it  Followed 

2.  From  Aschaffenburg  to  Budapest 

3.  The  Terrible  Balkans 

Collateral  readings: 

Czecho-Slovakia,  by  Jessie  Mothersole.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
296pp.  This  is  a  book  which  gives  not  only  a  vivid  picture  but 
also  the  history  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  illustrations,  in  color  and 
black  and  white,  would  furnish  a  fascinating  quarter  of  an  hour 
if  projected  through  a  trans-lux  machine.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
book. 

Over  the  Hills  of  Ruthenia,  by  Henry  Baerlein.  Boni  and  Tiveright, 
255pp.  Many  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this  little  country. 
It  is  adjacent  to  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Greater  Roumania,  by  Charles  Upson  Clark.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
476pp.  This  is  interesting  but  it  borders  on  the  guidebook. 

First  Time  in  History,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong.  Boni  and  Liveright, 
249pp.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  Soviet  Russia  by  a  woman  who 
is  a  sympathizer.  The  present  reviewer  does  not  agree  with  her 
stand  but  perhaps  readers  will  find  it  interesting  to  study  her  side 
of  the  question. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE  BIBLE  LANDS 

Special  Reference : 

Bible  Lands  Today,  by  William  T.  Ellis.  Appleton,  460pp. 

Mr.  Ellis  writes  of  Bible  Lands  today  but  he  also  helps  us  to  see 
them  as  they  appeared  to  Paul,  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  patriarchs  of 
Israel.  After  knowing  this  book  we  can  read  our  Bibles  with  clearer 
understanding;  hundreds  of  word-pictures  in  the  Book  of  Books 
will  become  vivid  and  full  of  meaning  for  us.  At  the  same  time  our 
sense  of  the  depths  and  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  religion  is  in- 
creased one  hundred-fold. 

In  addition  to  this  fascinating  reconstruction  of  the  Bible  Lands 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  the  author  gives  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation on  their  political  and  social  condition  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  not  a  book  one  can  read  hastily.  Although  the  style  is 
thoroughly  readable  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  information  that  the 
reader  will  want  to  assimilate.  As  Mr.  Ellis  says,  the  best  way  to 
sightsee  is  to  go  in  quest  of  a  special  object —  "then  all  the  baggage 
of  incidental  knowledge  that  one  can  carry  will  be  acquired  by  the 
way."  This  baggage  grows  very  considerable. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Paul 

2.  The  Holy  Land  in  Bible  Times 

3.  Unrest  in  the  Near  East 

Suggestions:      The    third    paper    should    deal    with    Zionism    and    other 
phases  of  life  in  Palestine  today,  as  well  as  with  Egypt. 

Collateral  readings: 

Beyond  the  Bosphorus,  by  Lady  Dorothy  Mills.  Little,  Brown,  244pp. 
An  account  of  the  author's  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the 
Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

ITALY 

The  Italy  of  the  Italians,  by  E.  R.  P.  Vincent.  E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  and  Company,  239pp. 
Grecian  Italy,  by  Henry  James  Forman.  Boni  and  Liveright, 

190pp. 
In  and  About  Rome,  by  Colin  R.  Coote.  Robert  M.  McBride 
and  Company,  161pp. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Italy!  Proof  of  it  is  that  we 
could  find  no  one  book  that  was  entirely  satisfactory;  we  had  to 
choose  three.  The  average  American  thinks  of  Italy  as  a  unit 
with  the  same  types  of  inhabitants  throughout  who  speak  the 
language  of  Dante  or  the  language  of  the  corner  shoemaker.  All 
cultivated  Italians  speak  uniformly  but  the  rest  use  a  variety  of 
dialects  which  number  around  a  thousand,  and  many  of  these  dia- 
lects are  still  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Arabic.  The  Greeks  colonized 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and  their  language  is  not  lost  there.  The 
Arabs  made  settlements  on  Sicily  and  on  Malta ;  their  Christian 
descendants  have  kept  the  linguistic  heritage.  The  Italians  of  the 
north  have  much  Germanic  blood,  dating  back  through  the  ages, 
and  they,  occasionally  fair  or  red  headed,  scorn  their  brothers  of 
the  south.  An  Italian  mother's  advice  to  her  daughter  is  always 
"Do  not  marry  a  southerner"  and  that  means  anybody  to  the  south, 
no  matter  how  close.  The  Calabrese  in  the  toe  of  the  boot  has  no 
one  left  to  scorn ;  even  the  Sicilian  despises  him. 

Mr.  Forman  gives  a  picture  of  Grecian  Italy:  chiefly  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  He  follows  the  plan  of  seeking  the  sites  of  the  Greek 
colonies  of  ancient  glories,  the  cities  which  gave  Rome  her  first 
culture.  Alas !  how  the  times  have  fallen.  The  reader  must  not  be 
deceived.  Mr.  Forman  loves  this  land  though  he  is  not  averse  to 
pointing  out  dirt  and  desertion  when  he  finds  it. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  an  Englishman  who  set  out  for  Italy  to  observe 
the  Italy  of  the  Italians  and  not  that  of  the  art  galleries  and  ruins. 
On  this  occasion  his  wanderings  were  confined  mostly  to  the  north, 
which  renders  his  book  a  complement  to  that  of  Forman. 

For  Rome  we  had  a  wealth  of  books  to  choose  from.  Many  are 
of   a    high   excellence    but   they   are    concerned   too    much   with    the 
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paintings  and  the  sculpture.  In  Rome  we  wish  to  shift  our  view- 
point somewhat  and  study  the  monuments,  but  this  from  a  general 
and  topographical  angle.  Mr.  Coote  has  done  this  well  in  his  few 
simply  written  pages,  introducing  a  considerable  amount  of  history 
and  Roman  legends.  With  all  that  he  does  not  neglect  the  modern 
inhabitant  "who  never  wears  a  new  suit"  (  !)  and  who  "can  live 
on  as  little  as  a  Chinaman."  There  are  several  excursions  to  points 
around  the  city. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Northern  Italy 

2.  Rome 

3.  Southern  or  Grecian  Italy 

Suggestions:  Here  again  the  readers  must  use  selective  processes.  For 
the  first  paper  a  choice  of  three  cities  could  be  made,  viz.,  Cremona,  Venice, 
and  Florence,  according  to  the  time  at  one's  disposal.  For  the  third  paper 
something  similar  could  be  done  with,  say  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Sybaris. 

Collateral  headings: 

A    Wanderer  in  Rome,  by  E.   V.   Lucas.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co., 

237pp.  This  is  Rome  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  art  critic. 
Rome,  by  Edward  Hutton.  The  Macmillan  Company,  337pp. 
Cities   of  Sicily,   by   Edward    Hutton.    Little,    Brown,   and   Company, 

234pp. 
A   Wanderer  in  Florence,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Macmillan  Co.,  367pp. 


CHAPTER    IX 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Special  References: 

Tawny  Spain,  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  150pp. 
A  Wayfarer  in  Portugal,  by  Philip  S.  Harden.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  210pp. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  is  taken  from  Act  I,  scene  1,  of 
Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  ttewny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 

It  is  the  shortest  book  of  the  program,  chosen  because  of  its 
straightforward  and  selective  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  varie- 
gated countries.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  find  it  too  simple.  Chat- 
field-Taylor  (b.  1865)  is  an  American  who  has  divided  his  time 
almost  equally  between  London,  Paris,  Spain,  and  Chicago,  and 
who  now  lives  in  California.  His  contributions  to  the  studjr  of 
Moliere  and  the  Italian  playwright,  Goldoni,  have  been  widely 
appreciated.  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  five  visits  to  Spain  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  yet  this  little  book  contains  all  the  freshness 
of  expression  that  we  could  desire.  He  has  caught  the  people  at 
their  daily  tasks  and  in  their  most  familiar  attitudes.  The  lan- 
guage is  brief,  simple,  and  expressive. 

Spain  has  always  been  a  land  of  "castles"  and  the  marvelous. 
She  may  have  lost  her  colonies  but  her  galleons  and  her  pieces 
of  eight  still  live  in  our  imagination.  And  on  her  feast  days  and 
state  occasions  she  has  preserved  many  of  the  old  costumes  and 
ceremonies  which  so  distinguished  her  in  the  past.  This  is  not  the 
Spain  as  described  by  Taylor.  To  him  lack  of  education  is  illi- 
teracy and  ancient  houses  still  inhabited  mean  filth,  not  memories. 
Perhaps  he  is  right  and  we  should  call  a  spade  a  spade  without  our 
rose  tinted  glasses. 

Portugal  is  seldom  visited  by  tourists.  The  people  that  could 
produce  a  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  a  Magellan,  have  lost  their  spirit 
and  wealth  in  the  past  four  hundred  years.  Unfortunate  government 
and  perhaps  a  certain  scornful  clannishness  have  prevented  the 
Portuguese  from  sharing  in  the  modern  evolution  which  has  not  left 
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Spain  untouched.  If  you  wish  to  buy  genuine  laees  and  curios, 
if  you  wish  to  see  cathedrals  and  fortresses  unspoiled  by  industry 
and  the  modern  strides  of  commerce  you  still  can  visit  Portugal. 
In  the  meantime  enjoy  such  a  voyage  through  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Marden.  I  should  not  call  him  a  Romanticist;  even  less  so 
than  Chatfleld-Taylor.  He  does  not  speak  Portuguese  well  and  he 
eyes  everything  with  the  purest  impartiality ;  but  through  his 
anecdotes  and  ever  flowing  humor  your  heart  warms  to  the  people 
he  is  describing.  After  reading  this  book  you  will  want  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Marden.  He  has  written  four  other  books 
of  travel. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Madrid  and   Seville 

2.  Cordova  and  Granada 

3.  Cities  and  towns  of  Portugal 

Suggestions  for  Discussion.  For  the  third  topic  do  not  omit  Lisbon. 
Choose  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  places,  such  as  Evora,  Batalha,  and 
Coimbra  to  follow  the  discussion  to  Lisbon. 

Collateral  readings: 

Spain   in   Silhouette,   by   Trowbridge    Hall.    The    Macmillan    Company, 

351pp.    This    is    an   embarrassment    of    riches    with   some    excellent 

illustrations  suitable  for  a  trans-lux  or  projecting  machine. 
Royal    Seville,    by    E.    Allison    Peers.    Harper    and    Bros.,    131pp.    A 

charming  book  by  the  best  living  authority  on  Spain  in  England. 

Mr.  Peers  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Liverpool. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  WEST  INDIES,  OLD  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Special  Reference : 

In  Quest  of  El  Dorado,  by  Stephen  Graham.  Appleton, 
334pp. 
An  Englishman,  Stephen  Graham,  follows  the  route  that  was 
opened  by  Columbus,  English  pirates,  and  certain  Spanish  ex- 
plorers of  four  hundred  odd  years  ago.  He  starts  from  Spain 
but  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  that  country  give  rather  a  distorted 
view;  we  are  not  concerned  with  them  anyway  in  this  present 
topic.  Needless  to  say  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba  would 
now  astound  their  discoverers.  Mr.  Graham,  being  an  Englishman, 
could  be  strictly  neutral  in  his  treatment  of  North  American  and 
West  Indian  relations.  That  there  is  a  problem  in  these  relations 
will  not  surprise  us  in  the  light  of  more  recent  events.  The  picture 
of  Mexico  may  perhaps  be  unsympathetic.  Can  we  blame  Mr. 
Graham  when  we  know  that  his  companion,  Wilfrid  Ewart,  was 
shot  there  on  December  31,  1922?  New  Mexico  is  a  Spanish  speak- 
ing Catholic  colony  which  is  quite  unknown  to  most  Americans. 
There  are  many  things  in  this  book  with  which  it  is  a  delight  to 
make  acquaintance ;  and  chief  among  them  is  the  author,  Stephen 
Graham. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The   West   Indies:   Porto   Rico,   San   Domingo,   Haiti,   and 

Cuba 

2.  New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe  and  the  Indians 

3.  Mexico  and  Panama 

Remarks:  Mr.  Graham  could  not  resist  writing  several  chapters  on  the 
United  States  and  its  conditions.  These  will,  of  course,  be  omitted  in  pre- 
paring for  the  program.  I  must  say,  though,  that  they  are  illuminating.  Mr. 
Graham  is  sympathetic  with  our  people  and  our  country  but  he  tells  a  few 
needed   truths   concerning   our    future   needs. 

CoLI.ATKEAL    READINGS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Went  Indies,  by  Frederick  Ober.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  533pp.  This  is  a  guide  book  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a 
good  one  and  gives  much  exact  information,  if  that  is  desired; 
population,  descriptions  of  monuments,  etc. 
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Viva  Mexico,  by  Charles  M.  Flandrau.  Appleton. 

The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  William  L.  Sibert  and  John 

F.   Stevens.   Appleton.   These  men   are  two  of  the  engineers   who 

built  the  canal. 
Tramping   Through  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  by   Harry  A. 

Franck.  The  Century  Co.,  378pp. 
Zone   Policeman  88,  by   Harry   A.   Franck.   The   Century   Co.,   314pp. 
Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.  The  Century 

Co.,  486  pp. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND  "WILD  WEST" 

Special  Reference : 

Indians  of  the   Enchanted   Desert,  by  Leo   Crane.   Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  364pp. 

Leo  Crane  is  known  to  many  as  a  short  story  writer,  a  writer  of 
tales  of  adventure.  Few  know  him  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Moqui  or  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona  (1911-19),  agent  for  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  (1919-22),  for  the  Sioux  in  South  Dakota 
(1922),  and  for  the  Mohave  and  Chemehuevi  Indians  of  Arizona 
until  his  recent  resignation.  He  went  out  to  the  desert  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physician,  inexperienced  in  spite  of  the  Indian  stories 
which  he  had  previously  writen.  His  gradual  initiation  into  the  new 
world  of  the  red  man  forms  the  substance  of  this  book.  He  is 
mostly  concerned  with  the  Hopi  Indians,  famous  for  their  Snake 
Dance.  The  unconscious  humor  of  the  Indian  has  never  been  more 
ably  expressed.  Let  me  cite  one  passage  where  an  old  Sioux  is 
comparing  the  Indian  dances  with  jazz.  "We  have  looked  at  them 
both,  O  Father.  There  may  be  something  wrong  with  the  Indian's 
drum  dance,  but — I  do  not  like  the  white  man's  fiddle  dance." 
(p.  209) 

There  is  a  thesis  to  this  book.  Mr.  Crane  aims  his  shafts  at 
three  useless  types  of  American  humanity:  the  ignorant  bureau- 
crats of  Washington,  unsportsmanlike  tourists  who  think  every- 
thing belongs  to  them  because  they  have  paid  taxes,  and  the  senti- 
mentalists. This  last  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  To  them  the 
Indian  has  not  changed  since  that  idyllic  life  pictured  in  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Indian  Agent  and  His  Troubles 

2.  Hopi  Customs 

3.  Bad  Indians 

Suggestions:  The  Snake  Dance  should  form  a  large  part  of  the  second 
paper.  In  the  third  narrate  the  difficulties  caused  by  Youkeoma,  Haske 
Nehal,  Bella  Chezzi,  Hostin  N'ez.  These  are  typical  of  the  modern  non- 
idyllic  Indian.  The  duties  of  the  agent,  his  powers,  and  general  problems 
should  be  discussed  in  the  first  paper. 
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Collateral  readings: 

High  Country,  by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper.  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
294pp.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Rockies  and  the  white  man  of  the 
Far  West. 

Alaska,  An  Empire  in  the  Making,  by  John  J.  Upchurch.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  440pp.  Perhaps  this  should  be  included  under 
the  Far  North  rather  than  the  Far  West.  The  Eskimos,  however, 
may  be  counted  among  our  Indians.  The  book  is  a  long  essay  rather 
than  a  book  of  travel. 


CHAPTER    XII 

AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  CITIES 

Special  Reference: 

The  Personality  of  American  Cities,  by  Edward  Hunger- 
ford.   MeBride,  344pp. 

Because  America  is  new  we  often  think  of  her  cities  as  childish, 
imitative,  and  of  mushroom  growth ;  and  ret  they  have  their  dis- 
tinctive personalities  just  as  London,  Paris,  and  Venice.  Even  to 
the  superficial  observer  New  York  is  unique  by  reason  of  her  sky- 
line, Boston  because  of  her  conventionality,  and  Charleston  for  her 
memories.  There  are  many  other  traits  and  idiosyncrasies  to  re- 
cord, a  task  which  Mr.  Hungerford  has  performed  admirably. 

In  attempting  to  divide  this  continent  into  three  parts  we  have 
sinned  egregiously.  Canada  with  her  splendid  virility,  her  British 
fineness,  is  much  unlike  the  United  States — in  spite  of  such  U.  S. 
importations  as  slang,  Hearst  papers,  and  those  anxious  to  satisfy 
bibulous  cravings.  Unfortunately  we  could  not  devote  one  paper 
to  her  three  chief  cities  when  that  would  leave  us  but  two  for  some 
twenty  odd  cities  of  the  United  States.  Again,  the  South  deserves 
a  paper  to  herself.  But  what  then  could  we  do  with  the  Middle 
West  or  the  Far  West?  The  division  chosen,  though  not  perfect, 
has  seemed  the  most  satisfactory. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Hungerford's  was  composed  in  1913.  The 
cities  have  changed  but  little  if  we  except  a  few  additional  New 
York  sky  scrapers  and  an  occasional  spot  of  beauty  in  Chicago. 
The  growth  of  this  latter  city,  first  in  size,  and  now  gradually  in 
culture  and  adornment,  is  indeed  marvelous.  When  a  certain  French 
professor  from  the  University  of  Paris  arrived  in  this  country  some 
ten  years  ago  to  give  a  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago  summer 
school,  he  gazed  at  that  city  in  amazement  and  exclaimed,  "Jamais 
je  ne  l'aurais  cru." 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast:  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Bostox,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Charleston 
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2.  The  Cities  of  the  Interior:  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo 

3.  The  Cities  of  the  West:  San  Antonio,  Denver,  Portland, 

Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  San  Francisco 

Suggestions:  The  cities  are  far  too  numerous  to  discuss  in  a  paper  of 
moderate  length.  The  readers  would  be  much  wiser  to  choose  three  or  four 
cities  that  interest  them  particularly  and  make  them  typical  of  the  region. 
Note  that  Hungerford  has  given  very  little  guidebook  information  but  is 
concerned  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  title. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Special  Reference : 

White  Waters  and  Black,  by  Gordon  MacCreagh.  The  Cen- 
tury  Company,  404pp. 

How  strange  that  we  should  suggest  a  book  concerned  mostly 
with  the  jungles  and  not  with  the  cities  of  South  America!  Gor- 
don MacCreagh,  professed  explorer  and  man  of  adventure,  begins 
with  the  sleepy  little  Bolivian  town  of  La  Paz  and  leads  us  into 
the  hinterland  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Colombia.  He  tarries  for 
a  moment  at  the  civilized  Brazilian  town  of  Manaos,  long  enough 
to  rid  himself  of  a  tropical  parasite  and  to  stock  up  on  supplies 
— then  once  again  he  is  among  the  savages.  He  and  his  two  com- 
panions make  themselves  thoroughly  at  home  among  the  savage 
Tiquie  Indians. 

The  book  may  really  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  an 
account  of  the  wanderings  of  a  learned  expedition,  consisting  of 
a  medical  director,  a  statistician,  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a 
stenographer  (male,  of  course),  Gordon  MacCreagh  as  manager 
of  supplies,  and  an  assistant  to  him.  What  happens  to  these  men, 
without  suitable  supplies  and  thoroughly  unused  to  such  a  life, 
forms  the  most  humorous  and  some  of  the  most  charming  pages  of 
the  whole  book.  The  second  expedition,  up  the  Rio  Negro,  was 
made  by  MacCreagh,  his  assistant,  and  the  stenographer.  The  rest 
had  returned  home.  There  is  information  on  everything  in  these 
pages,  from  travel  to  tropical  medicine  and  natural  science.  The 
illustrations  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Scientific  Expedition 

2.  La  Paz  to  Manaos 

3.  Up  the  Rio  Negro 

Collateral  readings: 

The  South  A'merican  Tour,  by  Annie  S.  Peck.  Doubleday,  Doran  Co., 
379pp.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  guidebook  for  South  America  on 
the  market.  To  be  sure  it  is  too  full  of  dates  and  industrial  infor- 
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mation  for  general  reading.  Miss  Peck  saw  many  of  the  things 
first  hand;  the  most  notable  exception  being  the  territory  of  the 
Amazon  River  described  in  our  main  title,  the  book  of  Gordon 
MacCreagh. 
Through  South  America's  Southland,  by  J.  A.  Zahm.  Appleton.  This 
is  particularly  good  for  Argentina. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS:  PHILIPPINES,  HAWAII,  SAMOA, 

TONGA,  FIJI  ISLANDS,  AUSTRALIA,  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Special  Reference : 

Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey, 
Doubleday,  Doran  Company,  305pp. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  in  our  program.  Mr. 
Humphrey  continually  emphasizes  the  viewpoint  which  we  have 
formulated  in  the  Foreword :  that  he  is  interested  in  people  rather 
than  sights.  You  will  be  impressed  by  this  conclusion,  drawn  from 
fifteen  months  of  study  of  white  men  and  brown  side  by  side.  It 
is  that  "Equality  under  civilized  conditions  is  fast  proving  itself 
to  be  an  impossible  ideal."  Shall  we  go  back  to  Rousseau  and 
denounce  civilization,  or  shall  we  be  forced  to  scrap  our  famous 
statement  that  "All  men  are  born  equal?"  Mr.  Humphrey  does 
not  answer  this  but  he  gives  us  much  to  think  about  in  his  study 
of  our  brown  brother.  With  Philippine  independence  in  the  air, 
with  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  facing  us,  this  book  is 
more  than  welcome  as  an  intelligent  source  of  information. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

2.  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 

3.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Suggestions:  The  second  of  these  topics  will  require  much  selecting 
and  sifting  of  material.  Be  sure  to  utilize  the  personal  anecdotes  related 
by  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  last  five  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  They  might  serve  as  additional  material  for  Meetings 
15  and  16.  They  should  not  be  included  here. 


CHAPTER   XV 

JAPAN 

Special  Reference : 

Nippon,   by   Louis   Couperus,   translated    from  the   Dutch   by 
John  de  la  Valette.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  284pp. 

We  could  not  resist  including  in  this  course  a  travel  book  by  the 
late  Louis  Couperus  (1863-1923),  foremost  novelist  of  Holland. 
His  trip  to  Japan  as  correspondent  for  the  Haagsche  Post  was  his 
last  voyage  of  any  consequence  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  paper  are  published  here.  Strange  to  relate  the  family  of  this 
master  penman  is  of  Scotch  origin,  the  Cowpers,  who  crossed  to 
Friesland  in  the  17th  century.  With  all  that  he  was  by  nature 
a  child  of  the  southland,  a  man  with  a  fervid  Latin  soul.  For  me 
his  best  book  is  The  Comedians,  a  tale  of  Ancient  Rome;  he 
loved  Italy,  both  the  modern  and  the  old. 

Couperus  was  a  sick  man  when  he  made  this  Japanese  trip.  The 
letters  have  been  called  his  swan  song.  This  is  to  be  perceived  in 
the  varying  tone  which  is  kept  up  throughout.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  Couperus  liked  Japan  or  not.  At  times  he  is  enthusiastic 
and  then  he  revels  in  the  beauties  and  praises  the  poetic  soul  of 
the  Japanese.  But  far  more  often,  and  notably  on  page  133,  he 
seems  oppressed  by  them  and  says  "Nowhere  in  this  country  do 
I  feel  the  warmth  of  a  spiritual  Ideal."  He  had  two  serious  at- 
tacks while  in  this  Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossoms,  enough  to  dampen 
any  man's  ardor.  Yet  I  have  heard  others  who  have  received  these 
same  impressions  who  were  not  sick;  perhaps  we  make  too  much 
of  the  great  novelist's  state  of  health.  The  Japanese  have  been 
great  copiers  since  the  coming  of  Perry.  They  are  gradually  throw- 
ing aside  their  age-old  Oriental  beauty  and  copying  the  West  in  its 
mail  order  houses  and  tawdry  veneer  without  absorbing  our  re- 
ligions and  its  ideals.  Perhaps  Couperus  saw  straight. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Japanese  Cities  and  Customs 

2.  The  Japanese  Religions  and  their  Shrines 

3.  Japanese  Historv,  and  Literature 
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Suggestions:  There  is  so  much  material  that  can  be  included  under 
each  topic  that  the  readers  must  choose  judiciously.  Mount  Fujiyama 
should  be  included  in  the  second  paper.  Sports,  medicine,  and  methods  of 
writing  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  first. 

Collateral  readings: 

Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey.  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  Chapter  XIII. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

CHINA 

Special  Reference : 

Swinging  Lanterns,  by  Elizabeth  Crump  Enders.  Appleton, 
359pp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enders  were  married  in  France  after  the  Great 
War.  As  she  herself  tells  us  they  could  not  take  hold  again  in 
Western  Civilization;  and  so  they  went  to  China  in  1921.  One 
feels  that  this  book  must  have  been  written  from  day  to  day,  per- 
haps from  a  diary,  for  the  viewpoint  changes  gradually  from  one 
of  strangeness  to  that  of  familiarity.  We  follow  them  slowly  from 
Shanghai  to  Peking  and  then  again  to  Shanghai.  They  gradually 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  language  and  Chinese  ways.  Miss  Ling, 
their  Chinese  friend,  was  responsible  for  much  of  their  intimate 
experience. 

Mrs.  Enders,  who,  it  would  seem,  is  now  Hon.  Librarian  of  the 
North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  has  followed  this  with 
another  book  of  Chinese  travel.  It  has  been  listed  below.  It  smacks 
a  bit  more  of  the  guide  book,  and  the  reader  does  not  sense  so  closely 
the  author's  feelings  and  experiences.  For  one  who  grows  fond  of 
Mrs.  Enders  in  the  course  of  the  first  book,  and  that  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  this  second  title  will  be  welcome. 

China  has  been  torn  for  several  years  now  between  its  revolu- 
tionary factions.  A  siege  of  Peking  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  in  Swinging  Lanterns.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  war 
lords  the  Chinese  peasant  moves  on,  stirred  only  when  the  guns 
come  too  near.  He  ploughs  his  fields  in  primitive  fashion  and  prays 
to  his  gods,  used  to  oppression  and  poverty.  China  should  be  an 
antidote  and  a  cure  for  the  restlessness  of  our  Western  civilization. 
We  who  put  so  much  stress  upon  the  individual,  in  everything  save 
government,  are  appalled  by  the  patience  and  self  effacement  of  the 
individual  in  China.  We  westerners  must  each  have  our  feverish 
career,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  A  Chinaman  will  spend  his  days 
in  the  construction  of  one  image  or  one  inlaid  table  and  hold  his 
life  well  spent.  Mrs.  Enders  has  caught  this  spirit  and  many  other 
things  in  her  fascinating  pages. 
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Topics  for  Study 

1.  Chinese  Cities:  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Peking  and  Hangchow 

2.  Housekeeping  in  Peking 

3.  Chinese  Temples  and  Religion 

Collateral  readings: 

Temple  Bells  and  Silver  Sails,  by  E.  C.  Enders.  Appleton,  337pp. 
The   Charm   of  the   Middle  Kingdom,   by   James    Reid    Marsh.   Little 

Brown  and   Company,  245pp.   This   is  the   story  of  a  young  man 

who  went  to  China  as  a  student  in  the  Chinese  Customs  Service. 

The   book   is    excellent    though   one    feels   that    romance   and   love 

are  a  bit  uppermost  in  Mr.  Marsh's  attention. 
Nippon,  by  Couperus.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  Chapter  on  China. 
Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Humphrey.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Chapter  on  China. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


INDIA  AND  INDOCHINA 


Special  Reference : 

Pheasant  Jungles,  by  William  Beebe.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

243pp. 
East  of  Siam,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.  The  Century  Co.,  357pp. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  knows  practically  nothing  of  natural 
history  the  books  of  William  Beebe  are  a  fascination.  His  Pheasant 
Jungles  gives  very  little  idea  of  Indian  institutions.  It  is  a  series 
of  sketches  centering  around  the  author's  hunt  for  pheasant  speci- 
mens made  in  1909-1910.  But  in  the  few  individuals  he  describes 
and  some  of  the  vivid  experiences  which  he  underwent,  with  snakes 
and  savage  tribesmen  etc.,  there  are  pictures  of  India  which  we 
shall  not  soon  forget.  His  subtle  humor  is  delightful ;  his  faculty 
for  popularizing  science — bird  lore,  plant  life,  and  animals — ds 
a  constant  source  of  entertainment.  No  less  keen  are  his  knowledge 
and  power  of  observation  of  human  nature.  This  journey  took 
him  through  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Himalayas,  and  down  into  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Borneo.  Where  did  this  naturalist  form  his 
prose  style?  Many  a  man  of  letters  would  give  ten  years  of  his 
life  for  such  a  simple,  expressive  flow  of  language.  This  man  is 
more  than  a  man  of  science.  He  will  go  down  to  fame  in  the  annals 
of  American  literature. 

Harry  A.  Franck  is  a  professional  traveler  of  experience  and 
assurance.  His  East  of  Siam  is  filled  with  interesting  anecdotes 
and  sober  judgment  of  men  and  their  institutions.  Of  special  im- 
portance to  me  are  the  frequent  discussions  of  colonial  problems 
and  the  question  of  the  white  man  in  the  tropics.  All  suggestion  of 
tediousness  is  softened  by  Mr.  Franck's  dry  humor.  We  know  so 
little,  as  Americans,  of  Indo-China.  We  do  not  understand  about 
the  "Indo"  and  the  "China."  The  author  explains  this  mere  detail 
on  pp.  79-80.  The  Cambodians,  who  are  brothers  of  the  Siamese, 
are  the  "Indo"  and  the  other  inhabitants,  the  Annamese,  are  the 
"China."  They  mix  "like  oil  and  water." 

To  an  American  it  should  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  French 
as  colonials  in  this  far  away  Oriental  world.  The  French  were 
founders    of   many   of   the   settlements    in   America,   and   it   would 
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appear  that  their  procedure  is  still  the  same.  Most  of  the  French 
colonials  migrate  from  southern  France;  this  we  can  still  observe 
in  some  of  our  Michigan  place  names  which  are  decidedly  southern 
French:  Cadillac,  for  example.  Why  was  it  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  Indians  sided  with  the  F'rench  and  not  with  the 
English  settlers  in  our  French  and  Indian  War?  Did  they  feel 
more  at  home  with  them?  These  matters  and  many  others  flit 
across  the  reader's  mind  as  he  peruses  this  book  on  France's  second 
great  colony. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  The  Native 

2.  The  Jungles  and   Their   Inhabitants    (Birds,   Beasts,  and 

Reptiles) 

3.  Indo-China 

Suggestions:  The  first  two  papers  should  be  based  upon  Mr.  Beebe's 
book  and  the  third  upon  Mr.  Franck's.  In  the  latter  there  is  so  much  detail 
that  very  little  of  it  can  be  discussed.  I  should  suggest  that  the  third  paper 
be  concentrated  upon  two  sub-topics  such  as  "The  relations  of  French 
colonials  and  natives"  and  "The  King  of  Luang  Prabang."  This  king  is  a 
delightful  gentleman  and  should  by  no  means  be  omitted. 

Collateral  readings: 

The  Empire  of  India,  by  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller.  Isaac  Pitman  and 
Sons,  385pp.  This  is  a  more  or  less  technical  treatise  on  the 
government  and  people  of  India.  It  is  very  readable. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
PERSIA 

Special  References : 

Persian  Days,  by  Copley  Amory.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  230pp. 
Grass,  by  Merian  C.  Cooper.  Putnam's  Sons,  362pp. 

Persia  suggests  to  us  rugs  and  gardens,  and  both  of  these  items 
are  properly  discussed  by  Mr.  Amory  in  our  first  book  of  reference. 
It  is  also  the  country  that  gave  the  Saracens  of  old,  enemies  of  the 
Crusaders,  their  codes  of  war  and  honor  and  much  of  their  civili- 
zation. If  you  have  read  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  most  of  the 
tales  lie  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  you  will  have  learned  incidentally 
some  of  Persia's  contributions  to  Arabic  culture.  Persia  was  the 
roadway  between  India,  China  and  western  Europe;  over  it  came 
the  use  of  paper,  silks,  and  other  innovations  and  luxuries,  for 
which  our  fathers  thanked  the  East.  About  these  last  things  Mr. 
Amory  does  not  tell  so  much,  for  modern  Persia  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  It  is  possible  there  has  been  a  change  of  climate — decreased 
rainfall — which  has  destroyed  once  stately  forests.  The  population 
has  dwindled  and  what  remains  is  addicted  to  opium.  The  govern- 
ment is  resorting  to  the  West,  particularly  America,  for  renewed 
energy  and  improvements.  As  is  frequently  the  case  with  an  eastern 
people,  they  copy  our  tawdry  knick-knacks  along  with  our  great 
contributions.  Many  a  Persian  has  now  substituted  our  ten  cent 
store  products  (not  sold  for  ten  cents!)  for  examples  of  his  ancient 
hereditary  arts. 

There  are  many  remains  of  old  greatness,  ruins  of  forgotten 
cities  and  government  machinery !  Persia  was  great  at  the  times  of 
the  Persian-Greek  Wars  (after  500  B.  C.)  and  then  again  during 
the  early  years  of  Constantinople  (300-600  A.  D.).  Brigandage  is 
now  punished  severely  but  the  nomadic  or  wandering  tribesmen 
still  shift  their  grazing  grounds  several  times  a  year.  Merian  J. 
Cooper's  story,  Grass,  narrates  vividly  one  of  these  migrations — 
that  of  the  Bakhtiari  hordes.  This  thrilling  account  was  available  in 
moving  pictures  several  years  ago. 

Copley  Amory  was  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  American  Legation 
at  Teheran.  He  and  his  companion  "Christopher"  made  their  grand 
tour  in  a  Chevrolet,  "Nanette."  "Nanette"  becomes  as  dear  to  us, 
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in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  a  pet  dog,  or  cow.  You  may  look 
forward  to  reading  these  two  books ;  and  your  expectations  will  be 
generously  rewarded. 

Topics  for  Study 

1.  Persia  as  she  is  Today 

2.  Remains  of  Old  Persia 

3.  The  Bakhtiari  Tribesmen  and  Grass 

Suggestions  for  Discussiox.  The  first  two  topics  are  to  be  based  upon 
Persian  Days;  the  third  upon  Grass.  Under  the  first  heading  do  not  omit 
rug  weaving  and  the  opium  trade — nor  gardens.  For  the  second  topic 
discuss  Persepolis  and  the  other  ruined  cities;  also  the  former  glories  of 
Isfahan,  Shiraz,  and  Kerman. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

EGYPT 

Special  Reference : 

Egypt  in   Silhouette,  by  Trowbridge   Hall.  The   Macmillan 
Co.,  278pp. 

Egypt  was  the  home  of  our  earliest  recorded  civilization  and 
every  American  museum  abounds  in  mummies,  wooden  implements, 
and  chiselled  stones  that  were  unearthed  there.  Thanks  to  the  prac- 
tice of  embalming  and  of  leaving  objects  with  the  dead:  treasures, 
household  utensils,  and  even  food,  it  is  possible  for  any  one  of  us 
to  become  easily  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  ancient 
Egyptian  life.  One  can  even  see  in  the  British  Museum  Egyptian 
eggs  and  fruit  which  are  from  three  to  four  thousand  years  old ! 
About  the  legends,  the  history,  and  the  literature  of  these  ancient 
people  we  read  next  to  nothing,  and  are  satisfied  to  know  that  a 
Pharaoh  oppressed  the  Jews  and  that  there  was  a  Cleopatra,  and  a 
Nile.  Since  the  Frenchman,  Chapollion,  discovered  the  key  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  century 
scholars  have  made  great  progress  with  their  language.  The  con- 
tents of  Egyptian  manuscripts,  the  carvings  on  their  monuments, 
are  becoming  as  well  understood  as  the  Latin  classics. 

The  Greek  and  later  the  Mohammadans  or  Moslems  subdued 
Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptian  is  represented  today  by  the  Copts, 
of  which  more  than  a  million  are  Christians.  The  Arab  race  is  master 
of  the  country,  a  people  whose  literature  and  religion  have  been  too 
long  misunderstood  by  us.  In  Trowbridge  Hall  we  have  an  en- 
thusiastic interpreter  of  both  Egyptian  Arabic  and  ancient  Egyp- 
tian culture.  A  trip  through  Egypt  with  him  would  be  an  event 
long  remembered.  At  times  I  worry  for  his  salvation,  finding  him  a 
little  harsh  on  Christianity  in  his  defense  of  Mohammadanism  and 
ancient  pagan  rites.  He  is  a  poet  and  in  the  last  seventy  pages  he 
presents  an  account  of  modern  Egyptian  literature  with  numerous 
translations  of  prose  and  poetry.  There  is  no  attempt  at  humor  in 
his  book  and  little  that  is  personal,  but  it  is  charming  reading  and 
the  facts  are  not  too  crowded.  Mr.  Hall's  illustrations  are  w«ll 
chosen.  As  the  camera  is  prohibited  in  strict  Moslem  circles,  not 
to  mention  shrines    (  !),  one  wonders  how  the  photographer  came 
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out  alive  with  skin  and  film.  The  author's  presence  at  a  Moslem 
religious  service  is  so  unusual  an  occurence  that  the  reviewer  might 
read  aloud,  in  toto,  the  account  of  it,  under  topic  number  one.  The 
reviewers  should  be  carefully  chosen  for  this  book:  it  merits  skill 
and  understanding. 

Topics  far  Study 

1.  Modern  Egypt 

2.  The  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt 

3.  Modern  Egyptian  Literature 

Suggestions  for  Discussion:  Treat  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  Mohammedan 
religion  or  Islam,  the  Mosques,  and  the  woman  question  under  topic  one; 
also  anything  else  that  may  suggest  itself.  Under  topic  two  will  come  the 
old  temples,  of  which  there  are  excellently  preserved  specimens,  the 
monuments,  and  the  legends  and  rites  narrated  so  charmingly  by  thfc 
author.  The  third  topic  should  consist  very  largely  of  reading  from  the 
specimens  of  literature. 

Collateral  literature: 

A  Wayfarer  in  Egypt,  by  Annie  A.  Quibell.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
206pp.  This  is  a  very  good  book  which  gives  more  guidebook 
information  than  the  special  reference.  It  includes  also  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  Morocco. 


CHAPTER    XX 

SUPPLEMENTARY   SUBJECTS 

Take   any   one   for   the   twentieth   meeting,   or   substitute   any   for   any 
other  chapters    in   the  course. 

a.  Africa 

b.  Austria 

c.  Greece 

d.  Norway 

e.  South   Pole 
/.  Sweden 

Those   clubs    interested    in   countries   other   than   these   outlined   in    the 
course    may    outline    for    themselves    meetings    on    any    of    the    countries 
mentioned  above,  using  the  References  given  below: 
What  About.  North  Africa?  by  Hamis  McLaurin.  Scribner's,  361pp. 
The  South  Africans,  by  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin.  Liveright,  287pp. 
Rambles  in  North  Africa,  by  Albert  Wilson.  Little,  288pp. 
A   Wayfarer  in  Austria,  by  G.  E.  R.  Gedye.  Houghton,  223pp. 
Greek  Lands  and  Letters,  by   F.   G.   and   A.   C.   E.   Allinson.   Macmillan, 

451pp. 
Athens  the  Violet  Crowned,  by  Lillian  Whiting.  Little,  391pp. 
The  Hill  of  Athena,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  Macmillan,  105pp. 
Sketches  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare.  McKay. 
A  Summer  in  North  Lands,  Charles  W.  Hamilton.  Nickerson. 
Norwegian  Towns  and  People,  by   Robert   Medill   McBride.   McBride. 
Ten  to  One  in  Sweden,  by  Paddy  Sylvanus.  Appleton  Co. 
The  South,  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  Macmillan,  374pp. 
Scott's  Last  Expedition,  by  Captain  R.  F.  Scott.  Dodd.  477pp. 
The  Great  White  South,  by  Herbert  G.  Ponting.  McBride,  305pp. 
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Strong,  Anna  Louise.  The  First  Time  in  History.  Boni  &  Liveright.  $2.00. 

1924.  (6) 
Sylvanus,  Paddy.  Ten  to  One  in  Sweden.  Appleton.  $2.50.  1929.   (20) 
Underwood,  John  J.  Alaska.  Dodd.  $3.00.  1925.   (11) 
Whiting,  Lillian.  Athens  the  Violet  Crowned.  Little.  $2.00.  1913.   (20) 
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Wilson,  Albert.  Rambles  in  North  Africa.  Little.  $4.00.  1927.  (20) 

Paris  on  Parade.  Bobbs-Merrill.  $5.00.  1925.   (4) 

Zahm,  J.  A.  Through  South  America's  Southland.  Appleton.  $5.00. 1916.  (13) 
Franck,  Harry  A.  Zone  Policeman  88.  Century.  $3.00.  1920.   (10) 
Fuller,  Sir  Bampfylde.  Empire  of  India.  Pitman.  $3.00.  1913.   (17) 
Gedye,  G.  E.  R.  A   Wayfarer  in  Austria.  Houghton.  $3.00.  1929.  (20) 
Hall,  Trowbridge.  Spain  in  Silhouette.  Macmillan.  $3.00.  1923.   (9) 
Hamer.  S.  H.  A   Wayfarer  in  the  Dolomites.  Houghton.  $3.00.  1926.  (20) 
Home,  Gordon.  Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and  Italy.  Dutton.  $3.50.  (4) 
Humphrey,  Seth  K.  Loafing   Through   the  Pacific.   Doubleday.  $3.50.   1927. 

(15,  16) 
Hutton,  Edward.  Cities  of  Sicily.  Little.  $3.50.  1926.   (S) 
Hutton,  Edward.  Borne.  Macmillan.  $3.50.  1924   (8) 
Jerrold,    Laurence.    France,   Her    People    and   Her   Spirit.    Bobbs-Merrill. 

63.00.  1916.   (4) 
Lucas,  E.  V.  A   Wanderer  in  Florence.  Macmillan.  $3.00.  1912.   (8) 
Lucas.  E.  V.  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.  Macmillan.  $3.00.  1909.   (4) 
Lucas,  E.  V.  A   Wanderer  in  Rome.  Doubleday.  $3.50.  1926.   (8) 
McBride,    Robert    Medill.    Norwegian   Towns   and  People.   McBride.   $1.50. 

1927.   (20) 
McLaurin,  Hamish.   WJiat  About  North  Africa?  Scribner.  $3.00.   (20) 
Marsh,  James  Reid.  Charm  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Little.  $3.00.  1922.  (16) 
Mason.  Carolina  Atwater.  Spell  of  France.  Page.  $2.50.  1912.  (4) 
Millin.  Sarah  Gertrude.  The  South  Africans.  Liveright.  $3.50.  1927.   (20) 
Mills,  Lady  Dorothy.  Beyond  the  Bosphorus.  Little.  $4.00.  1926.   (7) 
Mothersole,  Jessie.  Czechoslovakia.  Dodd.  $5.00.  1926.    (6) 
Muirhead,  J.  F.  American  Shrines  on  English  Soil.  Macmillan.  $3.00.  1925. 

(1) 
Ober,  Frederick.  A  Guide  to  the  West  Indies.  Dodd.  $3.50.  1926.  (10) 
Osborne,  Albert  B.  As  It  Is  In  England.  McBride.  $2.50.  1926.  (1) 
Peck,  Annie  S.  South  America.  Doran.  $3.50.  1924.   (13) 
Peers,  E.  Allison.  Royal  Seville.  Harpers.  $3.00.  1926.   (9) 
Ponting,  Herbert  G.  The  Great   White  South.  McBride.  $3.00.  1923.   (20) 
Powers,  H.  H.  The  Hill  of  Athena.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  1924.   (20) 
Quibell,  Annie  A.  A    Wayfarer  in  Egypt.  Houghton.  $3.00.  1927.   (19) 
Rann,  Ernest  H.   The  Homeland  of  English  Authors.  Dutton.  $2.50.   1927. 

(1) 
Riggs,  Arthur  Stanley.  France  From  Sea  to  Sea.  McBride.  $2.00.  1925.   (4) 
Scott,  Captain  R.  F.  Scott's  Last  Expedition.  Dodd.  $3.00.  1913.  (20) 
Shackleton,  Sir  Ernest.  The  South.  Macmillan.  $2.50.  1926.   (20) 


DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  BOOKS  ARE 
RECOMMENDED 

Appleton.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Robbs-Merrill  Co.,  185  Madison  Avenue,   New  York  City. 

Boni  and  Liveright.  61  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Doubleday,  Doran  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1   West  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  49  East  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Knopf.  A.  A.  Knopf,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Little.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

McBride.  Robert  McBride  and  Co.,  7  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

McKay,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Nickerson,  David  D.  Boston,  Mass. 

Page.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Penn  Publishing  Co.,  925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Pitman.  Isaac  Pitman,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  206  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Stokes.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

World  Book  Company.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course  Books  of  Travel,  is  $7.00  in 
North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the 
program  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing  papers  and 
discussions  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both 
ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  In- 
dividuals or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  any  one 
subject,  or  seventy-five  cents  for  an  entire  meeting  of  three  topics. 
Postage  icill  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina  regis- 
tered clubs. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  origiinal  fee. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

The  secretary  of  the  club  should  fill  out  and  return  to  the  Ex- 
tension Division  application  blanks  for  material.  These  applications 
will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide  by  which  the  references  will  be 
sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting.  This 
material  may  be  kept  until  after  the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  is  charged  for  each  package  of  books  kept  over  the  allotted 
time. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  and  articles  suggested.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  libraries  will  contain 
some  of  the  material.  Each  registered  club  is  entitled  to  the  use 
of  each  of  the  books  listed  as  Special  References.  No  club  can  claim 
the  right  to  use  the  books  listed  as  Additional  References,  but  when- 
ever possible  each  club  will  receive  these  books. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  j^acking,  are 
paid  by  the  borrowers,  unless  they  belong  to  North  Carolina 
registered  clubs. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel   Hill,   North   Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  England 

Date 

1.  Cathedral  Towns 

Led  by 

2.  The  Castles  and  Country  Houses 

Led  by 


3.  The  English  Countryside  and  Its  People 
Led  by 


Second  Meeting:  Scotland 

Date 

1.  The  Border  Country:  the  Trossachs,  Edinburgh 

Led  by . 

2.  The  Highlands 

Led  by 

3.  Glasgow:  the  West  Country 

Led  by 


Third  Meeting:  Ireland 

Date, 
1.  Through  the  Irish  Free  State 


Led  by. 
2.  Ulster 


Led  by 

3.  Celebrities  of  Ireland 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  France 

Date. 
1.  From  Cherbourg  to  Rocamadour 

Led   by 


2.  Bordeaux  to  Cherbourg  and  Home 

Led  by 

3.  Paris   and    Parisians 

Led   by 
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Fifth  Meeting:  Germany 

Date 

1.  From  Diisseldorf  to  the  Black  Forest 

Led  by 


2.  Bavaria  and  the  Cities  That  Once  Knew  Luther 
Led  by 


3.  The  Harz  Mountains,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and  the  Baltic 
Led   by 


Sixth  Meeting:  Central  Europe 


Date_ 


1.  The  "Flame"  and  the  Waterways  It  Followed 
Led   by 


2.  From  Aschaffenburg  to  Budapest 
Led  by 


3.  The  Terrible  Balkans 
Led  by 


Seventh  Meeting:  The  Bible  Lands 

Date_ 

1.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Paul 

Led   by 

2.  The  Holy  Land  in  Bible  Times 

Led   by 


3.  Unrest  in  the  Near  East 
Led  by 


Eighth  Meeting:  Italy 

Date_ 

1.  Northern   Italy 

Led   by 

2.  Rome 

Led   by     

3.  Southern  <>r  Grecian  Italy 

Led   by 
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Ninth  Meeting:  Spain  and  Portugal 

Date__ 
1.  Madrid  and  Seville 


Led  by 

2.  Cordova  and  Granada 

Led  by 

3.  Cities  and  Towns  of  Portugal 

Led   by 


Tenth  Meeting:  The  West  Indies,  Old  and  New  Mexico 


Date. 


1.  The  West  Indies:  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  Cuba. 

Led  by 

2.  New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe  and  the  Indians 

Led  by 

3.  Mexico  and  Panama 

Led   by — 


Eleventh  Meeting:  American  Indians  and  "Wild  West" 

Date 

1.  The  Indian  Agent  and  His  Troubles 

Led  by _ 

2.  Hopi  Customs 

Led  by 

3.  Bad    Indians 

Tzvelfth  Meeting:  American  and  Canadian  Cities 

Date 

1.  The  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast:  Montreal,  Quebec,  Boston,  New 

York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, and  Charleston. 

Led  by 

2.  The  Cities  of  the   Interior:  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.   Paul 

and    Minneapolis,   St.   Louis,   New    Orleans,   and    Rochester, 
Syracuse,  and  Buifalo. 

Led   by 

3.  The   Cities  of  the   West:   San  Antonio,  Denver,   Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  and   San  Francisco. 

Led  by — — 
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Thirteenth  Meeting:  South  America 

Date 

1.  The   Scientific   Expedition 

2.  La   Paz  to   Manaos 

3.  Up  the  Rio  Negro 

Fourtteenth  Meeting:  Pacific  Islands:  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Tonga,  Fiji  Islands,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand 

Date 

1.  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

2.  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 

Led  by 

3.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Japan 

Date 


1.  Japanese  Cities  and  Customs 

Led  by 

2.  The  Japanese  Religions  and  Their  Shrines 

Led   by 

3.  Japanese   History,  Painting,  and  Literature 

Led  by 


Sixteenth  Meetinig:  China 

Date 

1.  Chinese  Cities:  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Peking,  and  Hangchow 

Led   by 

2.  Housekeeping  in  Peking 

3.  Chinese  Temples  and   Religion 
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Seventeenth  Meeting:  India  and  Indo-China 

Date 


1.  The  Native 
Led  by. 


2.  The  Jungles  and  Their  Inhabitants   (Birds,  Beasts  and  Reptiles) 

Led   by 

3.  Indo-China 

Led  by . 


Eighteenth  Meeting:  Persia 

Date. 
1.  Persia  As  She  Is  Today 

Led  by . . 


2.  Remains  of  Old  Persia 
Led   by 


3.  The  Bakhtiari  Tribesmen  and  Grass 
Led   by 


Nineteenth  Meeting:  Egypt 

Date 

1.  Modern  Egypt 

Led   by 

2.  The  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt 

Led  by 


3.  Modern  Egyptian  Literature 

Led   by 

Twentieth  Meeting:  

Date. 
1 . _ 


Led   by 

2.   

Led   by 

3.    _ 

Led   by 

Registration   number   and   name  of  club 

Chairman  of  program  committee  

Address    


» 
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«.  «H    J»  " 


